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PREFACE 


It  was   most  reluctantly  that  I  determined  to    suspend, 
during  the  last  autumn,  a  work  which  is  the  business  and 
the  pleasure  of  my  life,  in  order  to  prepare  these  Speeches 
for  publication ;  and  it  is  most  reluctantly  that  I  now  give 
them  to  the  world.   Even  if  I  estimated  their  oratorical  merit 
much  more  highly  than  I  do,  I  should  not  willingly  have  re- 
vived, in  the  quiet  times  in  which  we  are  so  happy  as  to  live, 
the  memory  of  those  fierce  contentions  in  which  too  many 
years  of  my  public  life  were  passed.    Many  expressions 
which,  when  society  was  convulsed  by  poUtical  dissension, 
»d  .!».  ««  fo-J^ti.™  o.  g««mMe",e«  baling,  were 
Leard  by  an  excited  audience  with  sympathy  and  applause, 
may,  now  that  the  passions  of  all  parties  have  subsided,  be 
thought  intemperate   and  acrimonious.     It  was   especially 
painful  to  me  to  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  recalling 
to  my  own  recollection,  and  to  the  recollection  of  others,  the 
keen  encounters  which  took  place  between  the  late   Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  myself.     Some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  that 
emment  man  I  must  always  think  deserving  of  serious  blame. 
Bat^  on  a  calm  review  of  his  long  and  chequered  public  life, 
I  idknowledge,  with  sincere  pleasure,  that  his  faults  were 
Mdi  more  than  redeemed  by  g^eat  virtues,  great  sacrifices, 
iiifmit  services.    My  political  hostility  to  him  was  never 
httm  tmallest  degree  tainted  by  personal  ill  will.     After  his 
UlmiL  power  a  cordial  reconciliation  took  place  between 
Vit' I  admired  the  wisdom,  the  moderation,  the  disinterested 
tio|i|ll|i|^  which  he  invariably  showed  during  the  last  and 
of  his  life ;  I  lamented  his  untimely  death,  as  both 
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a  private  and  a  pnblic  calamity ;  and  I  eamestlj  wished  that 
the  sharp  words  which  had  sometimes  been  exchanged  be- 
tween ns  might  be  forgotten. 

Unhappily  an  act,  for  which  the  law  affords  no  redress,  bnt 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  a  gross  in- 
jury to  me  and  a  gross  fraud  on  the  public,  has  compelled 
me  to  do  what  I  should  never  have  done  willingly.  A  book- 
seller, named  Yizetelly,  who  seems  to  aspire  to  that  sort  of 
distinction  which  Curll  enjoyed  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  thought  fit,  without  asking  my  consent,  without  even 
giving  me  any  notice,  to  announce  an  edition  of  my  Speeches, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  the  world  in  his  advertisement 
that  he  published  them  by  special  license.  When  the  book 
appeared,  I  found  that  it  contained  fifty-six  speeches,  said  to 
have  been  delivered  by  me  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
these  speeches  a  few  were  reprinted  from  reports  which  I  had 
corrected  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  or  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  and  were  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  some 
errors  of  the  pen  and  the  press,  correctly  given.  The  rest 
bear  scarcely  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  speeches  which 
I  really  made.  The  substance  of  what  I  said  is  perpetually 
misrepresented.  The  connection  of  the  arguments  is  alto- 
gether lost.  Extravagant  blunders  are  put  into  my  mouth  in 
almost  every  page.  An  editor  who  was  not  g^ssly  ignorant 
would  have  perceived  that  no  person  to  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  would  listen  could  possibly  have  been  g^ty  of 
such  blunders.  An  editor  who  had  the  smallest  regard  for 
truth,  or  for  the  fSsune  of  the  person  whose  speeches  he  had 
undertaken  to  publish,  would  have  had  recourse  to  the 
various  sources  of  information  which  were  readily  accessible, 
and,  by  collating  them,  would  have  produced  a  book  which 
would  at  least  have  contained  no  absolute  nonsense.  But  I 
have  unfortunately  had  an  editor  whose  only  object  was  to 
make  a  few  pounds,  and  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  that 
object  my  reputation  and  his  own.  He  took  the  very  worst 
report  extant,  compared  it  with  no  other  report,  removed  no 
blemish  however  obvious  or  however  ludicrous,  gave  to  the 
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world  flome  lumdrecb  of  pages  utterly  contemptible  both  in 
Btttter  and  manner,  and  prefixed  my  name  to  them.  The 
least  that  he  shonld  hare  done  was  to  consult  the  files  of  The 
^nmes  newspaper.  I  hare  fi:equently  done  so,  when  I  have 
noticed  in  his  book  any  passage  more  than  ordinarily  absurd; 
and  I  hare  almost  invariably  found  that,  in  The  Times  news- 
p^Mr,  my  meaning  had  been  correctly  reported,  though  often 
in  woirda  different  firom  those  which  I  had  used. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  instances  of  the  injustice  witii 
whiflk  I  have  been  treated.  But  I  will  confine  myself  to  a 
tin|^  speech,  the  speech  on  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  BilL  I 
hove  seleeted  that  speech,  not  because  Mr.  Yizetelly's  yersion 
of  that  speech  is  worse  than  his  yersions  of  thirty  or  forty 
other  speeches,  but  because  I  have  before  me  a  report  of  that 
wpeeck  which  an  honest  and  diligent  editor  would  have 
thoaglit  it  his  first  duty  to  consult.  The  report  of  which  I 
ipeak  was  published  by  the  Unitarian  Dissenters,  who  were 
naiondly  desirous  that  there  should  be  an  accurate  record  of 
what  had  passed  in  a  debate  deeply  interesting  to  them.  It 
was  not  corrected  by  me :  but  it  generally,  though  not  uni- 
fixmily,  ezhibiiB  with  fidelity  the  substance  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Yizetelly  makes  me  say  that  the  principle  of  our 
Statutes  of  Limitation  was  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  That  is  a  matter  about  which, 
as  I  know  nothing,  I  certainly  said  nothing.  Neither  in  The 
Times  nor  in  the  Unitarian  report  is  there  anything  about 
Mexico  or  Peru. 

Mr.  Yizetelly  next  makes  me  say  that  the  principle  of 
Iraritation  is  found  ^^  amongst  the  Pandects  of  the  Benares." 
IMd  my  editor  believe  that  I  uttered  these  words,  and  that 
As  House  of  Commons  listened  patiently  to  them?  K  he 
ttt  •wimt  must  be  thought  of  his  understanding  ?  If  he  did 
it  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  publish  such  gib- 
\  mine  P  The  most  charitable  supposition,  which  I 
gladly  adopt,  is  that  Mr.  Yizetelly  saw  nothing  ab- 
expression  which  he  has  attributed  to  me.  The 
ks  probably  supposes  to  be  some  Oriental  nation. 
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What  he  supposes  their  Pandects  to  be  I  shall  not  presume 
to  guess.  If  he  had  examined  The  Times,  he  would  hare 
found  no  trace  of  the  passage.  The  reporter,  probably,  did 
not  catch  what  I  said,  and,  being  more  yeracious  than  Mr. 
Yizetellj,  did  not  choose  to  ascribe  to  me  what  I  did  not  say. 
If  Mr.  Yizetellj  had  consulted  the  Unitarian  report,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  spoke  of  the  Pundits  of  Benares ;  and  he 
might,  without  any  yery  long  or  costly  research,  haye  learned 
where  Benares  is,  and  what  a  Pundit  is. 

Mr.  YizeteUy  then  represents  me  as  giying  the  House  of 
Commons  some  yery  extraordinary  information  about  both 
the  Calyinistic  and  the  Arminian  Methodists.  He  makes  me 
say  that  Whitfield  held  and  taught  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State  was  sinful.  Whitfield  neyer  held  or 
taught  any  such  thing ;  nor  was  I  so  g^ssly  ignorant  of  the 
life  and  character  of  that  remarkable  man  as  to  impute  to 
him  a  doctrine  which  he  would  haye  abhorred.  Here  again, 
both  in  The  Times  and  in  the  Unitarian  report,  the  substance 
of  what  I  said  is  correctly  giyen. 

Mr.  YizeteUy  proceeds  to  put  into  my  mouth  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He  makes 
me  say  that,  after  John  Wesley's  death,  ^^the  feeling  in 
fiEtyour  of  the  lay  administration  of  the  Sacrament  became 
yery  strong  and  yery  general :  a  Conference  was  applied  for, 
was  constituted,  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  determined 
that  the  request  should  be  granted."  Such  folly  could  haye 
been  uttered  only  by  a  person  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Methodism.  Certainly  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
eyer  uttered  by  me ;  and  nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  found 
either  in  The  Times  or  in  the  Unitarian  report. 

Mr.  YizeteUy  makes  me  say  that  the  Great  Charter  re- 
cognises the  principle  of  limitation,  a  thing  which  eyerybody 
who  has  read  the  Great  Charter  knows  not  to  be  true.  He 
makes  me  giye  an  utterly  Mae  history  of  Lord  Nottingham's 
Occasional  Conformity  BilL  But  I  will  nob  weaacy  my  readers 
by  proceeding  fbrf 
thought  sufficient. 
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^ht  pages.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  fitults  which  I 
have  pointed  out  are  grave  fibults  of  substance.  Slighter 
fiiolts  of  substance  are  numerous.  As  to  fstults  of  syntax 
and  of  stjle,  hardly  one  sentence  in  a  hundred  is  free  from 
them. 

I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  exhibited,  in  this  ridiculous 
and  degrading  manner,  for  the  profit  of  an  unprincipled  man. 
I  therefore  imwillingly,  and  in  mere  self-defence,  give  this 
volume  to  the  public.  I  have  selected,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  from  among  my  Speeches,  those  which  are  the 
least  imworthy  to  be  preserved.  Nine  of  them  were  corrected 
by  me  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  appear 
almost  word  for  word  as  they  were  spoken.  They  are  the 
speech  of  the  second  of  March,  1881,  the  speech  of  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1831,  the  speech  of  the  tenth  of 
October,  1881,  the  speech  of  the  sixteenth  of  December, 
1831,  the  speech  on  the  Anatomy  Bill,  the  speech  on  the 
India  Bill,  the  speech  on  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill, 
the  speech  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  the  speech  on  the  Irish 
Church.  The  substance  of  the  remaining  speeches  I  have 
given  with  perfect  ingenuousness.  I  have  not  made  altera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  saving  my  own  reputation  either  for 
consistency  or  for  foresight.  I  have  not  softened  down  the 
strong  terms  in  which  I  formerly  expressed  opinions  which 
time  and  thought  may  have  modified ;  nor  have  I  retouched 
my  predictions  in  order  to  make  them  correspond  with  sub- 
sequent events.  Had  I  represented  myself  as  speaking  in 
1881,  in  1840,  or  in  1845,  as  I  should  speak  in  1853, 1  should 
Ime  deprived  my  book  of  its  chief  value.  This  volume  is 
at  least  a  strictly  honest  record  of  opinions  and  reason- 
which  were  heard  with  favour  by  a  large  part  of  the 
Oonnions  of  England  at  some  important  conjimctures ;  and 
nok  •  record,  however  low  it  may  stand  in  the  estimation  of 
Aft  lilemry  critic,  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  the  historian. 

I  db  not  pretend  to  give  with  accuracy  the  diction  of  those 

ipiMhit  which  I  did  not  myself  correct  within  a  week  after 

hl^  trate  delivered.     Many  expressions,  and  a  few  para- 
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graphs,  linger  in  my  memory.  But  the  rest,  including  much 
that  had  been  carefully  premeditated,  is  irrecoverably  lost. 
Nor  haye  I,  in  this  part  of  my  task,  derived  much  assistance 
from  any  report.  My  delivery  is,  I  believe,  too  rapid.  Very 
able  shorthand  writers  have  sometimes  complained  that  they 
could  not  follow  me,  and  have  contented  themselves  with 
setting  down  the  substance  of  what  I  said.  As  I  am  unable 
to  recall  the  precise  words  which  I  used,  I  have  done  my  best 
to  put  my  meaning  into  words  which  I  might  have  used. 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  beg  that  the  readers  of  this 
Fre&.ce  will  pardon  an  egotism  which  a  great  wrong  has 
made  necessary,  and  which  is  quite  as  disagreeable  to  myself 
as  it  can  be  to  them. 


A  SPEECH 


Tn  Honn  or  CoHuoira  oh  thk  2iii>  or  Huoh,  1881. 


Ob  ToMd&j,  the  fint  of  Ihrcli,  1881,  Lord  John  Bosaell  taoTed  th« 
Bonae  of  Conunoos  for  leave  to  bring  ia  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
nprerciitation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales.  The  diacns- 
sioa  oocajned  aeren  nights.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  Thnrs- 
daj,  the  tenth  of  March,  the  motion  was  carried  vithout  a  divi- 
■ion.  The  following  Speech  was  made  on  the  second  night  of  the 
debate. 

It  is  a  circmiifltance,  Sir,  of  happy  augury  for  Hhe  motion  be- 
fore tlie  House,  that  almost  all  those  who  have  opposed  it 
hare  declared  themselves  hostile  on  principle  to  Parliamentaiy 
Beform.  Two  Members,  I  think,  have  confessed  that,  though 
the;  disapprove  of  the  plan  now  submitted  to  us,  they  axe 
forced  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  Bepresenta- 
tive  system.  Yet  even  those  gentlemen  have  used,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  no  arguments  which  would  not  apply  as 
■tiODgly  to  the  most  moderate  change  as  to  that  which  has 
been  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Government.  I  say,  Sir,  that 
I  cctuider  this  as  a  circumstance  of  happy  augury.  For  what 
I  ftned  was,  not  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  averse  to  all 
Sdmm,  but  the  disunion  of  reformers.  I  knew  that,  during 
ttree  months,  every  reformer  had  been  employed  in  conjec- 
^loag  what  the  plan  of  the  Government  wonid  be.  1  knew 
">t  noTf  reformer  had  imagined  in  his  own  mind  a  scheme 
oifferiag  duubtless  in  some  points  from  that  which  my  noble 
fiivnd,  Uie  Pu\  master  of  the  Forces,  has  developed.  I  felt 
wrpfore  great  apprehension  that  one  person  would  be  dis- 
WUfied  with  one  part  of  the  bill,  that  another  person  would 
bf  diuatisSed  with  another  part,  and  that  thus  our  whole 
itren^  would  be  wasted  in  internal  dissensions.      That 
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appreliension  is  now  at  an  end.  I  have  seen  with  delight  the 
perfect  concord  which  prevails  among  all  who  deserve  the 
name  of  reformers  in  this  Honse ;  and  I  trost  that  I  may  con- 
sider it  as  an  omen  of  the  concord  which  will  prevail  among 
reformers  throughout  the  country.  I  will  not,  Sir,  at  present 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  details  of  the  bill ;  but,  having 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  given  ti.e  most  diligent 
consideration  to  its  general  principles^  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  a  wise,  noble,  and  comprehensive  measure, 
skilfully  framed  for  the  healing  of  great  distempers,  for  the 
securing  at  once  of  the  public  liberties  and  of  the  public  re- 
pose, and  for  the  reconciling  and  knitting  together  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  State. 

The  honourable  Baronet  who  has  just  sate  down^,  has  told 
us,  that  the  Ministers  have  attempted  to  unite  two  inconsis- 
tent principles  in  one  abortive  measure.  Those  were  his  very 
words.  He  thinks,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  we  ought 
either  to  leave  the  representative  system  such  as  it  is,  or  to 
make  it  perfectly  symmetrical.  I  think.  Sir,  that  the  Ministers 
would  have  acted  unwisely  if  they  had  taken  either  course. 
Their  principle  is  plain,  rational,  and  consistent.  It  is  this, 
to  admit  the  middle  class  to  a  large  and  direct  share  in  the 
representation,  without  any  violent  shock  to  the  institutions 
of  our  coimtry.  I  imderstand  those  cheers :  but  surely  the 
gentlemen  who  utter  them  will  allow  that  the  change  which 
will  be  made  in  our  institutions  by  this  bUl  is  far  less  violent 
than  that  which,  according  to  the  honourable  Baronet,  ought 
to  be  made  if  we  make  any  Beform  at  all.  I  praise  the 
Ministers  for  not  attempting,  at  the  present  time,  to  make 
the  representation  uniform.  I  praise  them  for  not  eSEUiing  the 
old  distinction  between  the  towns  and  the  counties,  and  for 
not  assigning  Members  to  districts,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
caif  practice,  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  The  Government  has, 
in  my  opinion,  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  a  great  practical  evil,  and  no  more  than  was  necessary. 

I  consider  this,  Sir,  as  a  practical  question.  I  rest  my 
opinion  on  no  general  theory  of  government.  I  distrust  all 
general  theories  of  government.  I  wiQ  not  positively  say, 
that  there  is  any  form  of  polity  which  may  not,  in  some  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  be  the  best  possible.  I  believe  that 
there  are  societies  in  which  every  man  may  safely  be  admitted 
to  vote.  Gentlemen  may  cheer,  but  such  is  my  opinion.  I 
gay,  Sir,  that  there  are  countries  in  which  the  condition  of  the 

•  Sir  John  Walsh. 
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labonring  classes  is  sncli  that  they  may  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  right  of  electing  Members  of  the  Legislature.  If 
the  labourers  of  England  were  in  that  state  in  which  I,  from 
my  soul,  wish  to  see  them,  if  employment  were  always  plenti- 
My  wages  always  high,  food  always  cheap,  if  a  large  family 
were  considered  not  as  an  encumbrance  but  as  a  blessing,  the 
principal  objections  to  Universal  Suffrage  would,  I  think, 
be  removed.  Universal  Suffirage  exists  in  the  United  States 
without  producing  any  very  frightful  consequences  ;  and  I  do 
not  believe,  that  the  people  of  those  States,  or  of  any  part  of 
the  world,  are  in  any  good  quality  naturally  superior  to  our 
own  countrymen.  But,  unhappily,  the  labouring  classes  in 
England,  and  in  all  old  countries,  are  occasionally  in  a  state 
of  great  distt^ss.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this  distress  are,  I 
fear,  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government.  We  know  what 
effect  distress  produces,  even  on  people  more  intelligent  than 
the  great  body  of  the  labouring  classes  can  possibly  be.  We 
know  that  it  makes  even  wise  men  irritable,  unreasonable, 
credulous,  eager  for  immediate  relief,  heedless  of  remote  con- 
sequences. There  is  no  quackery  in  medicine,  religion,  or 
pieties,  which  may  not  impose  even  on  a  powerful  mind, 
when  that  mind  has  been  disordered  by  pain  or  fear.  It  is 
therefore  no  reflection  on  the  poorer  class  of  Englishmen^  who 
are  not,  and  who  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be,  highly 
educated,  to  say  that  distress  produces  on  them  its  natural 
effects,  those  effects  which  it  would  produce  on  the  Americans, 
or  on  any  other  people,  that  it  blinds  their  judgment,  that  it 
inflames  their  passions,  that  it  makes  them  prone  to  believe 
those  who  flatter  them,  and  to  distrust  those  who  would  serve 
them.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  the  whole  society,  for  the 
nke  of  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  I  hold  it  to  be  clearly 
expedient  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  right  of  sufi&age 
ihoald  depend  on  a  pecuniary  qualification. 

But,  Sir,  every  argument  which  would  induce  me  to  oppose 
Ihttversal  Suffrage,  induces  me  to  support  the  plan  which  is 
lOir  before  us.  I  am  opposed  to  Universal  Suffrage,  because 
I  flunk  that  it  would  produce  a  destructive  revolution.  I  sup- 
foitiliiji  plan,  because  I  am  sure  that  it  is  our  best  security 
revolution.  The  noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
ddicately  indeed  and  remotely,  at  this  subject.  He 
of  iihe  danger  of  disappointing  the  expectations  of  the 
I  and  for  this  he  was  charged  with  threatening  the 
fSbtf  in  the  year  1817,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry 
%  smpension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.      On  that 
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occasion  lie  told  the  House  that,  xmless  the  measures  which 
he  recommended  were  adopted,  the  pnblic  peace  conld  not 
be  preserved.  Was  he  accnsed  of  threatening  the  Honse  9 
Again,  in  the  year  1819,  he  proposed  the  laws  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Six  Acts.  He  then  told  the  Honse  that,  mdess 
the  execntiye  power  were  reinforced,  all  the  institations  of  the 
country  would  be  overturned  by  poptdar  violence.  Was  he 
then  accused  of  threatening  the  House  9  Will  any  gentleman 
say  that  it  is  parliamentary  and  decorous  to  urge  the  danger 
arising  from  popular  discontent  as  an  argument  for  severity; 
but  that  it  is  imparliamentary  and  indecorous  to  urge  that 
same  danger  as  an  argument  for  conciliation  P  I,  Sir,  do 
entertain  great  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  my  country.  I 
do  in  my  conscience  believe  that,  unless  the  plan  proposed, 
or  some  similar  plan,  be  speedily  adopted,  great  and  terrible 
caJamities  will  be£Edl  us.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  think 
myself  bound  to  state  it,  not  as  a  threap  but  as  a  reason.  I 
support  this  bill  because  it  will  improve  our  institutions ;  but 
I  support  it  also  because  it  tends  to  preserve  them.  That  we 
may  exclude  those  whom  it  is  necessary  to  exclude,  we  must 
admit  those  whom  it  may  be  safe  to  admit.  At  present  we 
oppose  the  schemes  of  revolutionists  with  only  one  half,  with 
only  one  quarter  of  our  proper  force.  We  sity,  and  we  say 
justly,  that  it  is  not  by  mere  numbers,  but  by  property  and 
intelligence,  that  the  nation  ought  to  be  governed.  Yet, 
saying  this,  we  exclude  from  all  share  in  the  government  great 
masses  of  property  and  intelligence,  great  numbers  of  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  preserving  tranquillity,  and  who 
know  best  how  to  preserve  it.  We  do  more.  We  drive  over 
to  the  side  of  revolution  those  whom  we  shut  out  from 
power.  Is  this  a  time  when  the  cause  of  law  and  order  can 
spare  one  of  its  natural  allies  9 

My  noble  friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  happily 
described  the  effect  which  some  parts  of  our  representative 
system  would  produce  on  the  mind  of  a  foreigner,  who  had 
heard  much  of  our  fr^eedom  and  greatness.  If,  Sir,  I  vnshed 
to  make  such  a  foreigner  clearly  understand  what  I  consider 
as  the  great  defects  of  our  system,  I  would  conduct  him 
through  that  immense  city  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Great 
Bussell  Street  and  Oxford  Street,  a  city  superior  in  size  and  in 
population  to  the  capitals  of  many  mighty  kingdoms ;  and 
probably  superior  in  opulence,  intelligence,  and  general  re- 
spectability, to  any  city  in  the  world.  I  woidd  conduct  him 
through  that  interminable  succession  of  streets  and  squares, 
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aUoonsistixigof  weUbuHtand  weUfornished  houses.  I  would 
make  him  obserye  fhe  brilliancy  of  the  shops,  and  the  crowd 
of  well  appointed  equipages.  I  would  show  him  that  magni- 
ficent circle  of  palaces  which  surrounds  the  Begent's  Park. 
I  would  tell  him,  that  the  rental  of  this  district  was  JEU*  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
the  TTnion.  And  then  I  would  tell  him,  that  this  was  an  un- 
represented district.  It  is  needless  to  give  any  more  instances. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sieffield,  wil^  no  representation,  or  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow with  a  mock  representation.  K  a  property  tax  were 
now  imposed  on  the  principle  that  no  person  who  had  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  should  contribute,  I 
dionld  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  one  half  in  number  and 
Tifaie  of  the  contributors  had  no  votes  at  all ;  and  it  would, 
beyond  all  doubt,  be  found  that  one  fiftieth  part  in  number 
and  Talue  of  the  contributors  had  a  larger  shajre  of  the  repre- 
sentation than  the  other  forty-nine  fiftieths.  This  is  not  go- 
Tenunent  by  property.  It  is  government  by  certain  detached 
portions  andfra^ents  of  property,  selected  firom  the  rest,  and 
preferred  to  the  rest,  on  no  rational  principle  whatever. 

To  say  that  such  a  system  is  ancient  is  no  defence.  My 
bosGurable  friend,  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford^, 
ehaOenges  us  to  show,  that  the  Constitution  was  ever  better 
than  it  is.  Sir,  we  are  legislators,  not  antiquaries.  The 
question  for  us  is,  not  whether  the  Constitution  was  better 
formerly,  but  whether  we  can  make  it  better  now.  In  feet, 
liowever,  the  system  was  not  in  ancient  times  by  any  means 
80  absurd  as  it  is  in  our  age.  One  noble  Lordf  has  to-night 
fadd  us  that  the  town  of  Aldborough,  which  he  represents, 
ivas  not  larger  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First  than  it  is  at 
piesent.  The  line  of  its  walls,  he  assures  us,  may  still  be 
taoed.  It  is  now  built  up  to  that  line.  He  argues,  there- 
tmtp  that  as  the  founders  of  our  representative  institutions 
pro  Members  to  Aldborough  when  it  was  as  small  as  it  now 
i%  tboie  who  would  disfranchise  it  on  account  of  its  smallness 

right  to  say  that  they  are  recurring  to  the  original 
of  our  representative  institutions.  But  does  the 
aaUdliQid  remember  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
flOMfaj  during  the  last  five  centuries  P  Does  he  remember 
hwiMJliliiin^liiiiil  has  grown  in  population,  while  Aldborough 

.atending  still  ?     Does  he  consider,  that  in  the  time 

*  SrBobert  Hany  Inglis.  f  Lord  Stormont. 
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of  Edward  the  First  the  kingdom  did  not  contain  two  millions 
of  inhabitants  9     It  now  contains  nearly  fourteen  millions. 
A  hamlet  of  tide  present  day  would  have  been  a  town  of  some 
importance  in  the  time  of  our  early  Parliaments.   Aldborough 
may  be  absolutely  as  considerable  a  place  as  ever.    But  com* 
pared  with  the  kingdom,  it  is  much  less  considerable,  by  the 
noble  Lord's  own  showing,  than  when  it  first  elected  bur* 
gesses.    My  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for  the  TTniyersiiy 
of  Oxford,  has  collected  numerous  instances  of  the  tyranny 
which  the  kings  and  nobles  anciently  exercised,  both  over  this 
House  and  over  the  electors.     It  is  not  strange  that,  in  times 
when  nothing  was  held  sacred,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  shoxdd  not  have  been  held 
sacred.     The  proceedings  which  my  honourable  Mend  has 
mentioned,  no  more  prove  that,  by  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  realm,  this  House  ought  to  be  a  tool  of  the  king  and  of 
the  aristocracy,  than  the  Benevolences  and  the  Shipmoney 
prove  their  own  legality,  or  than  those  unjustifiable  arrests, 
which  took  place  long  after  the  ratification  of  the  great  Charter, 
and  even  after  the  Petition  of  Bight,  prove  that  the  subject 
was  not  anciently  entitled  to  his  personal  liberty.    We  talk 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors :  and  in  one  respect  at  least 
they  were  wiser  than  we.    They  legislated  for  their  own  times. 
They  looked  at  the  England  which  was  before  them.    They 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  twice  as  many  Members  to 
York  as  they  gave  to  London,  because  York  had  been  the 
capital  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Constantius  Chlorus ;  and 
they  would  have  been  amazed  indeed  if  they  had  foreseen,  that 
a  city  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  would  be 
left  without  Eepresentatives  in  the  nineteenth  century,  merely 
because  it  stood  on  ground  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  been  occupied  by  a  few  huts.    They  framed  a  representa^ 
tive  system,  which,  though  not  without  defects  and  irregu- 
larities, was  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  England  in  their 
time.     But  a  great  revolution  took  place.    The  character  of 
the  old  corporations  changed.    New  forms  of  property  came 
into  existence.    New  portions  of  society  rose  into  importance. 
There  were  in  our  rural  districts  rich  cultivators,  who  were 
not  freeholders.     There  were  in  our  capital  rich  traders,  who 
were  not  liverymen.    Towns  shrank  into  villages.     Villages 
swelled  into  cities  larger  than  the  London  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Unhappily,  while  the  natural  growth  of  society  went  on,  the 
artificial  polity  continued  unchanged.    The  ancient  form  of 
the  representation  remained;  and  precisely  because  the  form 
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remained^  the  spirit  departed,      Then  came  that  pressure 
almost  to  bursting,  the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles,  the  new 
society  under  the  old  institutions.    It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
pay  a  decent,  a  rational,  a  manly  reverence  to  our  ancestors, 
not  bj  superstitiously  adhering  to  what  they,  in  other  circum«» 
stances,  did,  but  by  doing  what  they,  in  our  circumstances, 
would  have  done.    All  history  is  full  of  revolutions,  produced 
by  causes  similar  to  those  which  are  now  operating  in  England. 
A  portion  of  the  community  which  had  been  of  no  account 
expands  and  becomes  strong.    It  demands  a  place  in  the  sys- 
tem,  suited,  not  to  its  former  weakness,  but  to  its  present 
power.    If  this  is  granted,  all  is  welL    If  this  is  refused,  then 
comes  the  struggle  between  the  young  energy  of  one  dasa 
and  the  ancient  privileges  of  another.     Such  was  the  struggle 
between  the  Plebeians  and  the  Patricians  of  Bome.    Such  was* 
the  struggle  of  the  Italian  allies  for  admission  to  the  full  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.     Such  was  the  struggle  of  our  North 
American  colonies  against  the  mother  country.    Such  was 
the  struggle  which  the  Third  Estate  of  France  maintainedi 
against  the  aristocracy  of  birth.    Such  was  the  struggle* 
which  the  Soman  Catholics  of  Ireland  maintained  against 
the  aristocracy  of  creed.    Such  is  the  struggle  which  the  free 
people  of  colour  in  Jamaica  are  now  maintaining  against  the 
aristocracy  of  skin.     Such,  finally,  is  the  struggle  which  the 
middle  classes  in  England  are  maintaining  against  an  aristo- 
cracy of  mere  locality,  against  an  aristocracy  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  invest  a  hundred  drunken  potwallopers  in  one 
place,  or  the  owner  of  a  ruined  hovel  in  another,  with  powers 
which  are  withheld  from  cities  renowned  to  the  furthest  ends  of 
the  earth,  for  the  marvels  of  their  wealth  and  of  their  industry. 
But  these  great  cities,  says  my  honorable  friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  are  virtually,  though  not 
directly,  represented.     Are  not  the  wishes  of  Manchester,  he 
aakiy  as  much  consulted  as  those  of  any  town  which  sends 
MsBBbers  to  Parliament  ?    Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  imderstand  how 
a  power  which  is  salutary  when  exercised  virtually  can  be 
when  exercised  directly.     If  the  wishes  of  Manchester 
t  much  weight  with  us  as  they  would  have  imder  a 
which  should  give  Representatives  to  Manchester, 
there  be  any  danger  in  giving  Representatives  to 
9    A  virtual  Bepresentative  is,  I  presume,  a  man 
a  direct  Bepresentative  would  act :  for  surely  it 
te  abfuxd  to  say  that  a  man  virtually  represents  the 
of  Ibaohester,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  No,  when 
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a  man  direcily  representing  the  people  of  Manchester  would 
say  Aye.  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  virtnal 
Bepresentationis  that  it  may  be  as  good  as  direct  Bepresent- 
ation.  If  so,  why  not  grant  direct  Bepresentation  to  places 
which,  as  every  body  allows,  ought,  by  some  process  or  other, 
to  be  represented? 

If  it  be  said  that  there  is  an  evil  in  change  as  change,  I 
answer  that  there  is  also  an  evil  in  discontent  as  discontent. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  strongest  part  of  our  case.  It  is  said  that 
the  system  works  welL  I  deny  it.  I  deny  that  a  system 
works  well,  which  the  people  regard  with  aversion.  We  may 
say  here,  that  it  is  a  good  system  and  a  perfect  system.  But 
if  any  man  were  to  say  so  to  any  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
respectable  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  chosen  by  lot  in  any  part 
of  England,  he  would  be  hooted  down,  and  laughed  to  scorn. 
Are  these  ihe  feelings  with  which  any  part  of  the  government 
ought  to  be  regarded  9  Above  all,  are  these  the  feelings  wil^ 
which  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  re- 
garded 9  It  is  almost  as  essential  to  the  utiliiy  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  should  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
as  that  it  shoxdd  deserve  that  confidence.  Unfortunately, 
that  which  is  in  theory  the  popular  part  of  our  government^  is 
in  practice  the  unpopular  part.  Who  wishes  to  dethrone  the 
King?  Who  wishes  to  turn  the  Lords  out  of  their  House? 
Here  and  there  a  crazy  radical,  whom  the  boys  in  the  street 
point  at  as  he  walks  along.  Who  wishes  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  this  House  9  The  whole  people.  It  is  natural  that 
it  should  be  so.  The  House  of  Commons  is,  in  the  language 
•of  Mr.  Burke,  a  check,  not  on  the  people,  but  for  the  people. 
While  that  check  is  efficient,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  "Uiat 
ihe  'K'lTig  or  the  nobles  will  oppress  the  people.  But  if  that 
•check  requires  checking,  how  is  it  to  be  checked  P  If  the  salt 
4diall  lose  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  we  season  it?  The  dis- 
iarust  with  which  the  nation  regards  this  House  may  be  unjust. 
But  what  then?  Can  you  remove  that  distrust?  That  it 
•exists  cannot  be  denied.  That  it  is  an  evil  cannot  be  denied. 
That  it  is  an  increasing  evil  cannot  be  denied.  One  gentle- 
man tells  us  that  it  has  been  produced  by  the  late  events  in 
France  and  Belgium ;  another,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  seditious 
works  which  have  lately  been  published.  K  this  feeling  be 
of  origin  so  recent,  I  have  read  history  to  little  purpose.  Sir, 
this  alarming  discontent  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day  or  dfa 
year.  If  there  be  any  symptoms  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  body  politic  from  its 
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pHsing  inflammations,  all  those  symptoms  exist  in  the  pre*- 
aent  case.  The  taint  has  been  gradually  becoming  more  ezten- 
sive  and  more  malignant,  through  the  whole  lifetime  of  two 
generations.  We  have  tried  anodynes.  We  have  tried  cruel 
operations.  What  are  we  to  try  now  9  Who  flatters  himself 
that  he  can  turn  this  feeling  back?  Does  there  remain  any 
argument  which  escaped  the  comprehensive  intellect  of  Mr. 
Burke,  or  the  subtlety  of  Mr.  Windham  9  Does  there  remain 
any  species  of  coercion  which  was  not  tried  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
by  hotrd  Londonderry  9  We  have  had  laws.  We  have  had 
blood.  New  treasons  have  been  created.  The  Press  has  been 
ihackled.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  suspended. 
Public  meetings  have  been  prohibited.  The  event  has  proved 
that  these  expedients  were  mere  i>alliatives.  You  are  at  the 
end  of  your  {raJliatives.  The  evil  remains.  It  is  more  formi- 
dable than  ever.    What  is  to  be  done? 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  great  plan  of  reconciliation, 
prepared  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  has  been  brought 
before  us  in  a  manner  which  gives  additional  lustre  to  a 
noble  name,  inseparably  associated  during  two  centuries  with 
the  dearest  liberties  of  the  English  people.  I  will  not  say, 
that  this  plan  is  in  all  its  details  precisely  such  as  I  might 
wish  it  to  be ;  but  it  is  founded  on  a  great  and  a  sound  prin- 
ciple. It  takes  away  a  vast  power  from  a  few.  It  distributes 
that  j)Ower  through  the  great  mass  of  the  middle  order. 
Even-  man,  therefore,  who  thinks  as  I  think  is  bound  to 
stand  firmly  by  ministers  who  are  resolved  to  stand  or  fall 
with  this  measure.  Were  I  one  of  them,  I  would  sooner, 
mfinitely  sooner,  fall  with  such  a  measure  than  stand  by  any 
other  means  that  ever  supported  a  Cabinet. 

My  honorable  friend,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  tells  us,  that  if  we  pass  this  law,  England  will  soon 
be  a  republic.  The  reformed  House  of  Commons  will,  ac- 
eording  to  him,  before  it  has  sate  ten  years,  depose  the  King 
nd  expel  the  Lords  from  their  House.  Sir,  if  my  honorable 
friend  could  prove  this,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
u  argument  for  democracy,  infinitely  stronger  than  any  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Paine.  My  honorable  friend's 
proposition  is  in  fact  this  ;  that  our  monarcliical  and  aristo- 
enttcal  institutions  have  no  hold  on  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
had;  tiiat  these  institutions  are  regarded  with  aversion  by 
ft  deddfld  majority  of  the  middle  class.  This,  Sir,  I  say,  is 
fhniljr  deducible  from  his  proi)Osition ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
tte'  BeprCBCntatives  of  the  middle  class  will  inevitably  abo- 
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lish  royally  and  nobilily  within  ten  years ;  and  there  is  surely 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  middle 
class  will  be  more  inclined  to  a  democratic  revolution  than 
tlieir  constituents.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  were  convinced  that  the 
great  body  of  the  middle  class  in  England  look  with  aversion 
on  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  I  should  be  forced,  much 
against  my  will,  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  institutions  are  unsuited  to  my  country. 
Monarchy  and  aristocracy,  valuable  and  useful  as  I  think 
them,  are  still  valuable  and  useful  as  means,  and  not  as  ends. 
The  end  of  government  is  the  happiness  of  the  people :  and 
I  do  not  conceive  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  hiappiness 
of  the  people  can  be  promoted  by  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  middle  classes  place  no  confidence,  and  which  ex* 
ists  only  because  the  middle  classes  have  no  organ  by  which 
to  make  their  sentiments  known.  But,  Sir,  I  am  Adly  con* 
vinced  that  the  middle  classes  sincerely  wish  to  uphold  the 
Boyal  prerogatives  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Peers. 
What  fitcts  does  my  honorable  friend  produce  in  support  of 
his  opinion?  One  fact  only ;  and  that  a  fact  which  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  effect  of  this 
Beform,  he  teUs  us,  would  be  to  make  the  House  of  Commons 
allpowerfuL  It  was  allpowerful  once  before,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1649.  Then  it  cut  off  the  head  of  the  King,  and 
abolished  the  House  of  Peers.  Therefore,  if  it  again  has 
the  supreme  power,  it  will  act  in  the  same  manner.  Now, 
Sir,  it  was  not  the  House  of  Commons  that  cut  off  the  head 
of  Charles  the  First ;  nor  was  the  House  of  Commons  then 
allpowerfuL  It  had  been  greaUy  reduced  in  nmnbers  by 
successive  expulsions.  It  was  under  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  army.  A  majority  of  the  House  was  willing  to  take 
the  terms  offered  by  the  King.  The  soldiers  turned  out 
the  majority ;  and  the  minority,  not  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  House,  passed  those  votes  of  which  my  honorable 
friend  speaks,  votes  of  which  the  middle  classes  disapproved 
then,  and  of  which  they  disapprove  still. 

My  honorable  friend,  and  almost  all  the  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  the  same  side  with  him  in  this  Debate,  have 
dwelt  much  on  the  utility  of  close  and  rotten  boroughs.  It 
is  by  means  of  such  boroughs,  they  tell  us,  that  the  aUest 
men  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament.  It  is  true  that 
many  distinguished  persons  have  represented  places  of  this 
description.  But,  Sir,  we  must  judge  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment by  its  general  tendency,  not  by  happy  accidents.    Every 
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fbim  of  goyeniment  has  its  Iiappj  accidents.  Despotism  lias 
Hi  happy  accidents.  Yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  abolish  all 
eonstitntional  checks,  to  place  an  absolute  master  over  ns, 
and  to  take  oar  chance  whether  he  may  be  a  Galignla  or  a 
Marcos  Anrelins.  In  whatever  way  the  Honse  of  Commons 
may  be  chosen,  some  able  men  will  be  chosen  in  that  way  who 
woold  not  be  chosen  in  any  other  way.  K  there  were  a  law 
that  the  hundred  tallest  men  in  England  should  be  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  there  would  probably  be  some  able  men 
among  those  who  would  come  into  the  House  by  virtue  of 
this  law.  K  the  hundred  persons  whose  names  stand  first  in 
the  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Court  Guide  were  made  Members 
of  Parliament,  there  would  probably  be  able  men  among 
them.  We  read  in  ancient  history,  that  a  very  able  king 
was  elected  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse:  but  we  shall 
acaroely,  I  think,  adopt  this  mode  of  election.  In  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  republics  of  antiquity,  Athens,  Senators 
and  Magistrates  were  chosen  by  lot ;  and  sometimes  the  lot 
fell  fortunately.  Once,  for  example,  Socrates  was  in  office. 
A  cruel  and  unjust  proposition  was  made  by  a  demagogue. 
Socrates  resisted  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  Ufe.  There  is  no 
eient  in  Grecian  history  more  interesting  than  that  memo- 
rable resistance.  Yet  who  would  have  officers  appointed 
hj  lot,  because  the  accident  of  the  lot  may  have  given  to  a 
great  and  good  man  a  power  which  he  would  probably  never 
have  attained  in  any  other  way  P  We  must  judge,  as  I  said, 
bj  the  general  tendency  of  a  system.  No  person  can  doubt 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  chosen  freely  by  the  middle  classes, 
wiU  contain  many  very  able  men.  I  do  not  say,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  able  men  who  would  find  their  way  into  the 
present  House  of  Commons  will  find  their  way  into  the  re- 
iDnned  House :  but  that  is  not  the  question.  No  particular 
BMa  is  necessary  to  the  State.  We  may  depend  on  it  that, 
if  we  pforide  the  country  with  popular  institutions,  those  in- 
Stitattoiis  will  provide  it  with  great  men. 

Iltfve  is  another  objection,  which,  I  think,  was  first  raised 
\f  the  honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Newport.^  He 
Mb  us  thai  the  electnre  franchise  is  property ;  that  to  take 
il  Mift|  horn  a  man  who  has  not  been  judicially  conyicted 
of  aa^fsctices  is  robbery;  that  no  crime  is  proved  against 
in  the  closed  boroughs ;  that  no  crime  is  even  im- 
toAem  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  and  that  therefore 
toNAirfhHMhise  them  without  compensation  would  be  an  act 

tyranny.    The  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 

*  Mr.  Horace  Twibd. 
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main  has  compared  the  conduct  of  the  present  Ministers  to 
that  of  those  odious  tools  of  power,  who,  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  seized  the  charters  of  the 
Whig  Corporations.  Now,  there  was  another  precedent^ 
which  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  recollect,  both  becanse  it  is 
much  more  nearly  in  point  than  that  to  which  he  referred, 
and  because  my  noble  friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  had 
previously  alluded  to  it.  K  the  elective  franchise  is  properiy, 
if  to  disfranchise  voters  without  a  crime  proved,  or  a  com- 
pensation given,  be  robbery,  was  there  ever  such  an  act  ol 
robbery  as  the  disfranchising  of  the  Irish  forty  shilling  free- 
holders P  Was  any  pecuniary  compensation  given  to  l^em  9 
Is  it  declared  in  the  preamble  of  tiie  bill  wMch  took  away 
their  franchise,  that  they  had  been  convicted  of  any  offisnce. 
Was  any  judicial  inquiry  instituted  into  their  conduct  9  Were 
they  even  accused  of  any  crime  P  Or  if  you  say  that  it  was  a 
crime  in  the  electors  of  Clare  to  vote  for  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  now  represents  the  coilbty  of  Water- 
ford,  was  a  Protestant  freeholder  in  Louth  to  be  pxmished  for 
the  crime  of  a  Catholic  freeholder  in  Clare  P  K  the  principle 
of  the  honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Newport  be  sound, 
the  franchise  of  the  Irish  peasant  was  property.  That  fran- 
chise the  Ministers  under  whom  the  honorable  and  learned 
Member  held  office  did  not  scruple  to  take  away*  Will  he 
accuse  those  Ministers  of  robbery  P  If  not,  how  can  he  bring 
such  an  accusation  against  their  successors  P 

Every  gentleman,  I  think,  who  has  spoken  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  has  alluded  to  the  opinions  which  some 
of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  formerly  entertained  on  the  subject 
of  Seform.  It  would  be  officious  in  me.  Sir,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  gentlemen  who  are  so  well  able  te  defend  them- 
selves. I  will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  country  will 
not  think  worse  either  of  their  capacity  or  of  their  patriotism, 
because  they  have  shown  that  they  can  profit  by  experience, 
because  they  have  learned  to  see  the  folly  of  delaying  inevi- 
table changes.  There  are  others  who  ought  to  have  learned 
the  same  lesson.  I  say,  Sir,  that  there  are  those  who,  I  should 
have  thought,  must  have  had  enough  to  last  them  all  their 
lives  of  that  humiliation  which  follows  obstinate  and  boastful 
resistance  to  changes  rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of 
society,  and  by  the  development  of  the  himian  mind.  Is  it 
possible  that  those  persons  can  wish  again  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion which  can  neither  be  defended  or  surrendered  wilii 
honour?     I  well  remember.  Sir,  a  certain  evening  in  the 
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month  of  May,  1827.    I  had  not  then  the  honor  of  a  seat  in 
this  Hoose ;  but  I  was  an  attentive  observer  of  its  proceedings. 
The  right  honorable  Baronet  opposite^,  of  whom  personally  I 
desire  to  speak  with  that  high  respect  which  I  feel  for  his 
talents  and  his  character,  but  of  whose  public  conduct  I  must 
speak  with  the  sincerity  required  by  my  public  duty,  was  then, 
as  he  is  now,  out  of  office.    He  had  just  resigned  ihe  seals  of 
the  Home  Department,  because  he  conceived  that  the  recent 
ininisterial  arrangements  had  been  too  favourable  to  the 
Catholic  claims.    He  rose  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  intentiom 
of  the  new  Cabinet  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,, 
and  to  reform  the  Parliament.   He  bound  up,  I  well  remember,, 
those  two  questions  together ;  and  he  declared  that,  if  the- 
Ministers  should  either  attempt  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  or  bring  forward  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  oppose  them  to  the- 
atmost.     Since  that  declaration  was  made  four  years  have 
ebpsed ;  and  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  three  questions 
which  then  chiefly  agitated  the  minds  of  men?    What  is  be- 
come of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts?    They  are  repealed. 
By  whom  ?    By  the  right  honorable  Baronet.    What  has  be- 
come of  the  Catholic  disabilities?     They  are  removed.    By 
whom  ?    By  the  right  honorable  Baronet.    The  question  of 
Parliamentary  Beform  is  still  behind.   But  signs,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  misconceive  the  import,  do  most  clearly  indicate- 
that^  unless  that  question  also  be  speedily  settled,  property,, 
and  order,  and  all  the  institutions  of  this  great  monarchy,, 
will  be  exposed  to  fearful  peril.    Is  it  possible  that  gentlemen 
long  versed  in  high  political  affairs  cannot  read  these  signs  9' 
Is  it  possible  that  they  can  really  believe  that  the  Bepresen- 
tative  system  of  England,  such  as  it  now  is,  will  last  till  the 
year  1860  ?    If  not,  for  what  would  they  have  us  wait  ?  Would 
they  have  us  wait  merely  that  we  may  show  to  all  the  world 
how  little  we  have  profited  by  our  own  recent  experience  ? 
Would  they  have  us  wait,  that  we  may  once  again  liit  the 
point  where  we  can  neither  refuse  with  authority,  nor 

with  grace?  Would  they  have  us  wait,  that  the 
Bombem  of  the  discontented  party  may  become  larger,  its 
higher,  its  feelings  more  acrimonious,  its  organisa- 
oomplete  ?  Would  they  have  us  wait  till  the  whole 
tBSgioomedj  of  1827  has  been  acted  over  again  ;  till  they  have 
been  Inonght  into  office  by  a  cry  of  ^^  No  Keform,"  to  be  re- 

ae  they  were  once  before  brought  into  office  by  a  cry 

♦  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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of  ^'  No  Popery/'  to  be  emancipators  9  ^Have  tbey  obliterated 
from  their  minds — gladl j,  perhaps,  wonld  some  among  them 
obliterate  from  their  minds — the  transactions  of  that  jearP 
And  have  they  forgotten  all  the  transactions  of  the  sneceed- 
ing  year  9  Hare  they  forgotten  how  the  spirit  of  liberiy  in 
Ireland,  debarred  from  its  natural  outlet,  found  a  vent  by 
forbidden  passages  9  Have  they  forgotten  how  we  were  forced 
to  indulge  the  Catholics  in  all  the  licence  of  rebels,  merely 
because  we  chose  to  withhold  from  them  the  liberties  of  sub- 
jects 9  Do  they  wait  for  associations  more  formidable  than 
that  of  the  Com  Exchange,  for  contributions  larger  than  the 
Bent,  for  agitators  more  violent  than  those  who,  three  years 
ago,  divided  with  the  King  and  the  Parliament  the  sovereigniy 
of  IrelandP  Do  they  wait  for  that  last  and  most  dreadftd 
paroxysm  of  popular  rage,  for  that  last  and  most  cruel  test  of 
military  fidelity  P  Let  them  wait,  if  their  past  experience 
shall  induce  them  to  think  that  any  high  honor  or  any  exqui- 
site pleasure  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  policy  like  this.  Let  them 
wait,  if  this  strange  and  fearftil  infatuation  be  indeed  upon 
them,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  or  hear  with 
their  ears,  or  understand  with  their  heart.  But  let  us  know 
our  interest  and  our  duty  better.  Turn  where  we  may,  with- 
in, around,  the  voice  of  great  events  is  proclaiming  to  us, 
Beform,  that  you  may  preserve.  Now,  therefore,  while  every 
thing  at  hoiae  and  abroad  forebodes  ruin  to  those  who  persist 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  now,  while 
the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne  of  the  continent  is  still  re- 
sounding in  our  ears,  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British  palace 
affords  an  ignominious  shelter  to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  kings, 
now,  while  we  see  on  every  side  ancient  institutions  subverted, 
and  great  societies  dissolved,  now,  while  the  heart  of  England 
is  still  sound,  now,  while  old  feelings  and  old  associations  re- 
tain a  power  and  a  charm  which  may  too  soon  pass  away, 
now,  in  this  your  accepted  time,  now,  in  this  your  day  of  sad- 
vation,  take  counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not  of  party  spirit,  not 
of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a  fiital  consistency,  but  of  history, 
of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are  past,  of  the  signs  of  this 
most  portentous  time.  Pronounce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
expectation  with  which  this  great  debate  has  been  anticipated, 
and  of  the  long  remembrance  which  it  will  leave  behind.  Be- 
new  the  youth  of  the  State.  Save  property,  divided  against 
itself.  Save  the  multitude,  endangered  by  its  own  ungovern- 
able passions.  Save  the  aristocracy,  endangered  by  its  own 
unpopular  power.    Save  the  greatest,  and  fiurest,  and  most 
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UgU)  eiyiliaed  community  that  ever  existed,  from  calamities 
wUeh  may  in  a  few  days  sweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage  of 
80  many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory.  The  danger  is  terrible. 
Tbe  time  is  short.  If  this  bill  should  be  rejected,  I  pray  to 
God  that  none  of  those  who  concur  in  rejecting  it  may  ever 
remember  their  votes  with  unavailing  remorse,  amidst  the 
wreck  of  laws,  the  confusion  of  ranks,  the  spoliation  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  dissolution  of  social  order. 
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A   SPEECH 


DBLPTBBED  IX 


The  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  or  July,  1881. 


On  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  July,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  England  and  Wales.  Sir  John  Walsh,  memher  for  Sud- 
bury, moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  should  be  read  that 
day  six  months.  Afler  a  discussion,  which  lasted  three  nights, 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  367  votes  to  231,  and  the  original 
motion  was  carried.  The  following  Speech  was  made  on  the 
second  night  of  the  debate. 

* 

NoBODYy  Sir,  who  has  watched  the  course  of  the  debate  can 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  this 
bill  have  chiefly  relied  on  a  preliminary  objection,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  clear  away  before  we  proceed  to  examine 
whether  the  proposed  changes  in  onr  representative  system 
would  or  would  not  be  improvements.  The  elective  franchise, 
we  are  told,  is  private  property.  It  belongs  to  this  fr-eeman, 
to  that  potwalloper,  to  the  owner  of  this  house,  to  the  owner 
of  that  old  wall ;  and  you  have  no  more  right  to  take  it  away 
without  compensation  than  to  confiscate  the  dividends  of  a 
fundholder  or  the  rents  of  a  landholder. 

Now,  Sir,  I  admit  that,  if  this  objection  be  well  founded, 
it  is  decisive  against  the  plan  of  Seform  which  has  been 
submitted  to  us.  If  the  franchise  be  really  private  properly, 
we  have  no  more  right  to  take  members  away  from  Gatton 
because  Gratton  is  small,  and  to  give  them  to  Manchester  be- 
cause Manchester  is  large,  than  Cyrus,  in  the  old  story,  had 
to  take  away  the  big  coat  from  the  little  boy  and  to  put  it  on 
the  big  boy.  In  no  case,  and  under  no  pretext  however 
specious,  would  I  take  away  from  any  member  of  the  com- 
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maniiy  any  thing  which  is  of  the  nature  bf  property,  without 
giving  him  fnll  compensation.  But  I  deny  that  the  elective 
franchise  is  of  the  nature  of  property;  and  I  believe  that,  on 
this  point,  I  have  with  me  all  reason,  all  precedent,  and  all 
authority.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that,  if  disfranchisement 
really  be  robbery,  the  representative  system  which  now  exists 
is  founded  on  robbery.  How  was  the  franchise  in  the  English 
counties  fixed?  By  the  act  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  dis- 
franchised tens  of  thousands  of  electors  who  had  not  forty 
dulling  freeholds.  Was  that  robbery?  How  was  the  fran- 
chise in  the  Irish  counties  fixed  P  By  the  Act  of  Greorge  the 
Fourth  which  disfranchised  tens  of  thousands  of  electors  who 
had  not  ten  pound  freeholds.  Was  that  robbery  9  Or  waa 
the  great  parliamentary  reform  made  by  Oliver  CromWell 
ever  designated  as  robbery,  even  by  those  who  most  abhorred 
his  name  9  Every  body  laiows  that  the  unsparing  manner  in 
which  he  disfiunchised  small  boroughs  was  emulously  ap- 
plauded, by  royaJists,  who  hated  him  for  having  pulled  down 
one  dynasty,  and  by  republicans,  who  hated  him  for  having 
firanded  another.  Take  Sir  Harry  Yane  and  Lord  Clarendon^ 
both  wise  men,  both  I  believe,  in  the  main,  honest  men,  but  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other  in  politics  as  wise  and  honest 
men  could  be.  Both  detested  Oliver ;  yet  both  approved  of 
Oliver's  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.  They  grieved  only 
that  so  salutary  a  change  should  have  been  made  by  an 
usurper.  Vane  wished  it  to  have  been  made  by  the  Rump ; 
Clarendon  wished  it  to  be  made  by  the  King.  Clarendon's 
language  on  this  subject  is  most  remarkable.  For  he  was  no 
rash  innovator.  The  bias  of  his  mind  was  altogether  on  the 
side  of  antiquity  and  prescription.  Yet  he  describes  that  great 
disfranchisement  of  boroughs  as  an  improvement  fit  to  be 
made  in  a  more  warrantable  method  and  at  a  better  time. 
The  words  were  prophetic.  This  is  that  more  warrantable 
moHiOfl  This  is  that  better  time.  What  Cromwell  attempted 
to  effect  by  an  usurped  authority,  in  a  country  which  had 
llrtmly  been  convulsed  by  civil  war,  and  which  was  with 
lIMh  ullj  kept  in  a  state  of  sullen  tranquillity  by  military 
it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  accomplish  in  profound  peace, 
the  rule  of  a  prince  whose  title  is  tmquestioned, 
oAce  is  reverenced,  and  whose  person  is  beloved. 
S  U'  €MJ  to  conceive  with  what  scorn  and  astonishment 
would  have  heard  it  said  that  the  reform  which 
to  him  so  obviously  just  and  reasonable  that  he  praised 
made  by  a  regicide,  could  not,  without  the 
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grossest  iniquity,  be  made  even  by  a  lawful  King  and  a 
lawful  Parliament. 

Sir,  in  the  name  of  the  institution  of  property,  of  that 
great  institution,  for  the  sake  of  which,  chiefly,  all  other 
institutions  exist,  of  that  great  institution  to  which  we  owe 
all  knowledge,  all  commerce,  all  industry,  all  civilisation,  all 
that  makes  us  to  difPer  from  the  tattooed  savages  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  I  protest  against  the  pernicious  practice  of 
ascribing  to  that  which  is  not  property  the  sanctity  which 
belongs  to  property  alone.  If,  in  order  to  save  political 
abuses  from  that  fate  with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the 
public  hatred,  you  claim  for  them  titie  immunities  of  property, 
you  must  expect  that  property  will  be  regarded  with  some 
portion  of  the  hatred  which  is  excited  by  political  abuses. 
You  bind  up  two  very  different  things,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  stand  together.  Take  heed  that  they  do  not  &11  toge- 
ther. You  tell  the  people  that  it  is  as  xmjust  to  disfranchise 
a  great  lord's  nomination  borough  as  to  confiscate  his  estate. 
Take  heed  that  you  do  not  succeed  in  convincing  weak  and 
ignorant  minds  that  there  is  no  more  injustice  in  confiscating 
his  estate  then  in  disfranchising  his  borough.  That  this  is 
no  imaginary  danger,  your  own  speeches  in  this  debate 
abundantly  prove.  You  begin  by  ascribing  to  the  franchises 
of  Old  Saram  the  sacredness  of  property ;  and  you  end,  na- 
turally enough,  I  must  own,  by  treating  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty as  lightly  as  I  should  be  inclined  to  treat  the  franchises 
of  Old  Sarum.  YHien  you  are  reminded  that  you  voted,  only 
two  years  ago,  for  disfranchising  great  numbers  of  freeholders 
in  Ireland,  and  when  you  are  asked  how,  on  the  principles 
which  you  now  profess,  you  can  justify  that  vote,  you  answer 
very  coolly,  **  No  doubt  fliat  was  confiscation.  No  doubt  we 
took  away  frx)m  the  peasants  of  Munster  and  Connaught, 
without  giving  them  a  farthing  of  compensation,  that  which 
was  as  much  their  property  as  their  pigs  or  their  frieze  coats. 
But  we  did  it  for  the  public  good.  We  were  pressed  by  a 
great  State  necessity."  Sir,  if  that  be  an  answer,  we  too 
may  plead  that  we  too  have  the  public  good  in  view,  and 
that  we  are  pressed  by  a  great  State  necessity.  But  I  shall 
resort  to  no  such  plea.  It  fills  me  with  indignation  and 
alarm  to  hear  grave  men  avow  what  they  own  to  be  down- 
right robbery,  and  justify  that  robbery  on  the  ground  of 
political  convenience.  No,  Sir,  there  is  one  way,  and  only 
one  way,  in  which  those  gentlemen  who  voted  for  the 
disfiunchising  Act  of  1829  can  clear  their  fiune.    Either 
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thejhaTd  no  defence,  or  their  defence  must  be  this ;  that  the 
electiTe  franchise  is  not  of  the  nature  of  property,  and  that 
therefore  disfituichisement  is  not  spoliation. 

Having  disposed,  as  I  think,  of  the  question  of  right,  I 
oome  to  the  question  of  expediency.  I  listened.  Sir,  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure  to  a  noble  Lord  who  spoke  for 
the  first  time  in  this  debate.^  But  I  must  own  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  convincing  me  that  there  is  any  real  ground 
for  the  fears  by  which  he  is  tormented.  He  gave  us  a  history 
of  France  since  the  Bestoration.  He  told  us  of  the  violent 
obbe  and  flows  of  public  feeling  in  that  country.  He  told  us 
that  the  revolutionary  party  was  fast  rising  to  ascendency 
while  M.  de  Cazes  was  minister;  that  then  came  a  violent 
reaction  in  fiivour  of  the  monarchy  and  the  priesthood; 
that  then  the  revolutionary  party  again  became  domi- 
nant ;  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  dynasty ;  and  that 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  had  ceased  to  be  a  hereditary  body. 
He  then  predicted,  if  I  understood  him  rightly,  that,  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  we  shall  su£Per  all  that  France  has  suffered ; 
that  we  shall  have  violent  contests  between  extreme  parties, 
a  revolution,  and  an  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
might,  perhaps,  dispute  the  accuracy  of  some  parts  of  the 
noble  Lord's  narrative.  But  I  deny  that  his  narrative, 
accurate  or  inaccurate,  is  relev^ant.  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
analogy  between  the  state  of  France  and  the  state  of  Eng- 
land. I  deny  that  there  is  here  any  great  party  which 
answers  either  to  the  revolutionary  or  to  the  coimter-revolu- 
tionary  party  in  France.  I  most  emphatically  deny  that 
there  is  any  resemblance  in  the  character,  and  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  any  resemblance  in  the  fate,  of  the  two  Houses  of 
FeenL  I  always  regarded  the  hereditaiy  Chamber  established 
Vy  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  as  an  institution  which  could  not 
haL  It  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  property :  it 
mm  not  in  harmony  with  the  public  feeling :  it  had  neither 
Hie  tfatength  which  is  derived  from  wealth,  nor  the  strength 
wlueh  is  derived  from  prescription.  It  was  despised  as 
jlBJMiiaii  by  the  ancient  nobility.  It  was  hated  as  patrician 
ly  the  democrats.  It  belonged  neither  to  the  old  France  nor 
to  the  new  France.    It  was  a  mere  exotic  transplanted  from 

Here  it  had  struck  its  roots  deep,  and,  having 

dnxing  ages,  was  still  green  and  vigorous.     But  it 

in  the  foreign  soil  and  the  foreign  air,  and  was 

*  Loid  Porcheater. 
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blown  down  by  the  first  storm.    It  will  be  no  such  easy  task 
to  uproot  the  aristocracy  of  England. 

With  much  more  force,  at  least  with  mnch  more  plansi-* 
bility,  the  noble  Lord  and  several  other  members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  hare  argued  against  the  proposed 
Beform  on  the  ground  that  the  existing  system  has  worked 
welL    How  great  a  country,  they  say,  is  ours  I  how  eminent 
in  wealth  and  knowledge,  in  arts  and  arms  I  how  much  ad- 
mired !  how  much  envied !     Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  we 
have  become  what  we  are  under  a  bad  governments    And, 
if  we  have  a  good  government,  why  alter  it  P    Now,  Sir,  I 
am  very  far  from  denying  that  England  is  great,  and  pros-* 
perous,  and  highly  civilised.    I  am  equally  fiu*  from  denying, 
that  she  owes  much  of  her  greatness,  of  her  prosperity,  ai^ 
of  her  civilisation,  to  her  form  of  government.    But  is  no 
nation  ever  to  reform  its  institutions  because  it  has  made 
great  progress  under  those  institutions  P     Why,  Sir,  the 
progress  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  the  reform  absohxtety 
necessary.    The  Czar  Peter,  we  all  know,  did  much  tor 
Bussia.     But  for  his  rude  genius  and  energy,  that  country 
might  have  still  been  utterly  barbarous.     Yet  would  it  be 
reasonable  te  say,  that  the  Bussian  people  ought  always,  to 
the  end  of  time,  te  be  despotically  governed,  because  the  Oaar 
Peter  was  a  despotP    Let  us  remember  that  the  government 
and  the  society  act  and  react  on  each  other.     Sometimes  the 
government  is  in  advance  of  the  society,  and  hurries  the 
society  forward.     So  urged,  the  society  gains  on  the  govern- 
ment, comes  up  with  the  government,  outstrips  the  govem- 
ment,  and  begins  to  insist  that  the  government  shall  make 
more  speed.    If  the  government  is  wise,  it  will  yield  to  that 
just  and  natural  demand.     The  great  cause  of  revolutions  is 
this,  that  while  nations  move  onward,  constitutions  stand 
still.     The  peculiar  happiness  of  England  is  that  here^ 
through  many  generations,  the  constitution  has  moved  on- 
ward with  the  nation.     Gentlemen  have  told  us,  that  the 
most  illustrious  foreigners  have,  in  every,  age,  spoken  witii 
admiration  of  the  English  constitution.     Cominee,  they  say, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  extolled  the  English  constitution  as 
the  best  in  the  world.     Montesquieu,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, extolled  it  as  the  best  in  tiie  world.    And  would  it  not 
be  madness  in  us  to  throw  away  what  such  men  thoi^ht  the 
most  precious  of  all  our  blessings  9    But  was  the  OQnstita- 
tion  which  Montesquieu  praised  the  same  with  the  constitu- 
tion which  Comines  praised?    No,  Sir;  if  it  had  been  so. 
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Mbiiteiqiiieu  never  would  have  praised  it.  For  how  was  it 
possible  that  a  polity  which  exacQj  suited  the  subjects  of 
Xdwaid  the  Fourth  should  have  exactly  suited  the  subjects 
of  George  the  Second?  The  English  have,  it  is  true^  long 
been  a  great  and  a  happy  people.  But  they  have  been  great 
and  happy  because  their  history  has  been  the  history  cf  a 
snccession  of  timely  reforms.  The  Grieat  Charter,  ihe  as- 
sembling of  the  first  House  of  Commons,  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  tiie  Declaration  of  Bight,  the  Bill  which  is  now  on 
our  table,  what  are  they  all  but  steps  in  one  great  progress? 
To  every  one  of  those  steps  the  same  objections  might  have 
been  made  which  we  have  heard  to-night,  '^  You  are  better 
off  than  your  neighbours  are.  You  are  better  off  than  your 
ftitherB  were.    Why  can  you  not  leave  well  alone  9" 

How  copiously  might  a  Jacobite  orator  have  harangued  on 
this  topic  in  the  Convention  of  1688  I  "  Why  make  a  change 
of  dynasty  9  Why  trouble  ourselves  to  devise  new  securities 
tot  our  laws  and  liberties  9  See  what  a  nation  we  are.  See 
bow  population  and  wealth  have  increased  since  what  you 
eaU  tiie  good  old  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  You  cannot 
deny  that  the  country  has  been  more  prosperous  under  the 
kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  than  under  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Keep  that  House,  then,  and  be  thankful."  Just 
such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  They 
tell  us  that  we  are  an  ungrateful  people,  and  that,  under 
institutions  fix>m  which  we  have  derived  inestimable  benefits, 
we  are  more  discontented  than  the  slaves  of  the  Dey  of 
TripolL  Sir,  if  we  had  been  slaves  of  the  Dey  of  Tripoli,  we 
should  have  been  too  much  simk  in  intellectual  and  moral 
degradation  to  be  capable  of  the  rational  and  manly  dis- 
content of  fireemen.  It  is  precisely  because  our  institutions 
ne  so  good  that  we  are  not  perfectly  contented  with  them ; 
fiir  they  have  educated  us  into  a  capacity  for  enjoying  still 
better  institutions.  That  the  English  Government  has 
gSBenlly  been  in  advance  of  almost  all  other  governments  is 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  English  nation  is,  and 
during  some  time  been,  in  advance  of  the  English  Go- 
it.  One  plain  proof  of  this  is,  that  nothing  is  so  ill 
ill  our  island  as  the  laws.  In  all  those  things  which 
on  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge,  the  industry,  the 
r-  of  individuals,  or  of  voluntary  combinations  of  in- 
this  country  stands  preeminent  among  all  the 
«C  the  world,  ancient  and  modem.  But  in  those 
it  belongs  to  the  State  to  direct,  we  have  no  such 
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claim  to  superiority.  Our  fields  are  cultivated  with  a  skill 
unknown  elsewhere,  with  a  skill  which  has  extorted  rich 
harvests  from  moors  and  morasses.  Our  houses  are  filled 
with  conveniences  which  the  kings  of  former  times  might 
have  envied.  Our  bridges,  our  canals,  our  roads,  our  modes 
of  communication,  fill  every  stranger  with  wonder.  Nowhere 
are  manufactures  carried  to  such  perfection.  Nowhere  is  so 
vast  a  mass  of  mechanical  power  collected.  Nowhere  does 
man  exercise  such  a  dominion  over  matter.  These  are  the 
works  of  the  nation.  Compare  them  with  the  works  of  the 
rulers  of  the  nation.  Look  at  the  criminal  law,  at  the  civil 
law,  at  the  modes  of  conveying  lands,  at  the  modes  of  con- 
ducting actions.  It  is  by  these  things  that  we  must  judge 
of  our  legislators,  just  as  we  judge  of  our  manufiicturers  by 
the  cotton  goods  and  the  cutlery  which  they  produce,  just  as 
we  judge  of  our  engineers  by  the  suspension  bridges,  the 
tunnels,  the  steam  carriages  which  they  construct.  Is,  then, 
the  machinery  by  which  justice  is  administered  firamed  with 
the  same  exquisite  skill  which  is  found  in  other  kinds  of 
machinery  ?  Can  there  be  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  beauty,  the  completeness,  the  speed,  the  pre* 
cision  with  which  every  process  is  performed  in  our  fSetctories, 
and  the  awkwardness,  the  rudeness,  the  slowness,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  apparatus  by  which  o£fences  are  punished  and 
rights  vindicated  ?  Look  at  that  series  of  penal  statutes,  the 
most  bloody  and  the  most  inefBlcient  in  the  world,  at  the 
puerile  fictions  which  make  every  declaration  and  every  plea 
tmintelligible  both  to  plaintiff  and  defendant,  at  the  mum- 
mery of  fines  and  recoveries,  at  the  chaos  of  precedents,  at 
the  bottomless  pit  of  Chancery.  Surely  we  see  the  barbarism 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  highest  civilisation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  side  by  side ;  and  we  see  that  the  barbarism 
belongs  to  the  government  and  the  civilisation  to  the  people. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  last.  If  it  be  not 
terminated  by  wisdom,  it  will  be  terminated  by  violence. 
A  time  has  come  at  which  it  is  not  merely  desirable,  but 
indispensable  to  the  public  safety,  that  the  govenmient 
should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  people ;  and  it  is 
because  this  bill  seems  to  me  likely  to  bring  the  government 
into  harmony  with  the  people,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  dui^ 
to  give  my  hearty  support  to  His  Migesty's  Ministers. 

We  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  this  is  not  the  plan  of 
Beform  which  the  nation  asked  for.  Be  it  so.  But  you  can- 
not deny  that  it  is  the  plan  of  Beform  which  the  nadoa  hat 
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accepted.  That,  though  differing  in  many  respects  from 
what  was  asked,  it  has  been  accepted  with  transports  of  joy 
and  gratitude,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  timely  con- 
cession. Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  so 
signal  an  example  of  that  true  statesmanship,  which,  at  once 
iLfiiiTift.fiTig  and  gently  curbing  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  mil- 
lions, goides  it  safely  and  steadily  to  a  happy  goal.  It  is  not 
strange,  that  when  men  are  refused  what  is  reasonable,  they 
should  demand  what  is  unreasonable.  It  is  not  strange  that, 
when  they  find  that  their  opinion  is  contemned  and  neglected 
by  the  Legislature,  they  should  lend  a  too  favourable  ear  to 
worthless  agitators.  We  have  seen  how  discontent  may  be 
produced.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  it  may  be  appeased.  We 
have  seen  that  the  true  source  of  the  power  of  demagogues  is 
the  obstinacy  of  rulers,  and  that  a  liberal  Government  makes 
a  conservative  people.  -  Early  in  the  last  session,  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  declared  that  he  would  consent  to  no 
Beform ;  that  he  thought  our  representative  system,  just  as 
it  stood,  the  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom ;  tiiat,  if  he  had 
to  make  it  anew,  he  would  make  it  such  as  it  was,  with  all 
its  represented  ruins  and  all  its  unrepresented  cities.  What 
fdlowed?  Every  thing  was  tumult  and  panic.  The  funds 
felL  The  streets  were  insecure.  Men's  hearts  failed  them 
for  fear.  We  began  to  move  our  property  into  German  in- 
vestments and  American  investments.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  let  the 
Sovereign  pass  frt>m  his  palace  to  the  Guildhall  of  his  capital. 
What  part  of  his  kingdom  is  there  in  which  His  Majesty  now 
needs  any  other  guard  than  the  affection  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects? There  are,  indeed,  still  malecontents ;  and  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  friends  of  corruption  and  the 
sowers  of  sedition.  It  is  natural  that  all  who  directly  profit 
bj  abases,  and  all  who  profit  by  the  disaffection  which  abuses 

should  be  leagued  together  against  a  bill  which,  by 
the  government  pure,  will  make  the  nation  loyal. 

is,  and  always  has  been,  a  real  alliance  between  the 
tuo  eoKbeme  parties  in  this  country.  They  play  into  each 
hands.  They  live  by  each  other.  Neither  would 
influence  if  the  other  were  taken  away.    The  dema- 

ivoold  have  no  audience  but  for  the  indignation  excited 

Ae  multitude  by  the  insolence  of  the  enemies  of  Be- 
il'iad  the  last  hope  of  the  enemies  of  Eeform  is  in  the 
eieited  among  all  who  have  any  thing  to  lose  by 
I  t$0i  the  demagogue.     I  see,  and  glad  I  am  to  see. 
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posed  by  yon.  For  this  bill  is  the  work  of  men  who  are  Be« 
formers  from  conscientious  conviction,  of  men,  some  of  whom 
were  Beformers  when  Reformer  was  a  name  of  reproach,  of 
men,  all  of  whom  were  Beformers  before  the  nation  had 
begun  to  demand  Beform  in  imperative  and  menacing  tones. 
But  you  are  notoriously  Beformers  merely  from  fear.  You 
are  Beformers  under  duress.  If  a  concession  is  to  be  made 
to  the  public  importunity,  you  can  hardly  deny  that  it  will  be 
made  with  more  grace  and  dignity  by  Lord  Grey  than  by  you. 
Then  you  complain  of  the  anomalies  of  the  bill.  One 
county,  you  say,  will  have  twelve  members;  and  another 
county,  which  is  larger  and  more  populous,  will  have  only 
ten.  Some  towns,  which  are  to  have  only  one  member,  are 
more  considerable  than  other  towns  whidi  are  to  have  two. 
Do  ihoie  who  make  these  objections,  objections  which  by  the 
bje  will  be  more  in  place  when  tiie  bill  is  in  committee, 
serioiisly  mean  to  say  that  a  Tory  Beform  Bill  will  leave  no 
anotnalips  in  the  representative  systemP  For  my  own  part, 
I  trooUe  myself  not  at  all  about  anomalies,  considered  merely 
aa  anomalies.  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  lifting  up  my 
hand  io  get  rid  of  an  anomaly  that  was  not  also  a  grievance. 
But  if  gentlemen  have  such  a  hoiror  of  anomalies,  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  so  long  have  persisted  in  upholding 
a  system  made  up  of  anomalies  far  greater  than  any  that  can 
be  found  in  this  bill  (a  cry  of  no!).  Yes;  far  greater. 
Answer  me,  if  you  can ;  but  do  not  interrupt  me.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  it  is  much  easier  to  interrupt  than  to  answer. 
For  who  can  answer  plain  arithmetical  demonstration  9  Un- 
der ihe  present  system,  Manchester,  with  two  hundred  thou- 
nad  inhabitants,  hsA  no  members.  Old  Sarum,  with  no  in- 
hafaibuits,  has  two  members.  Find  me  such  an  anomaly  in 
tiie  schedules  which  are  now  on  the  table.  But  is  it  possible 
flnBt  you,  that  Tories,  can  seriously  mean  to  adopt  the 
mif  plan  which  can  remove  all  anomalies  from  the  repre- 
system?  Are  you  prepared  to  have,  after  every  de- 
oensus,  a  new  distribution  of  members  among  electoral 
9  Is  your  plan  of  Beform  that  which  Mr.  Canning 
UB  the  most  crazy  of  all  the  projects  of  the  disciplea 
of  Ton  Paine  ?    Do  you  really  mean 

"Thafc  each  fair  burgh,  numerically  free, 
SbaU  choose  its  members  by  the  rule  of  three  ?*' 

life  VM  hear  no  more  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Beform 
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But  yoTir  great  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it  will  not  be 
finaL  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  any  Beform  Bill 
which  you  can  frame  will  be  final  ?  For  my  part  I  do  believe 
that  the  settlement  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers  will 
be  final,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  a  wise  man  ever  uses  that 
word.  I  believe  that  it  will  last  during  that  time  for  which 
alone  we  ought  at  present  to  think  of  legislating.  Another 
generation  may  find  in  the  new  representative  system  defects 
such  as  we  find  in  the  old  representative  system.  Civilisation 
will  proceed.  Wealth  will  increase.  Industry  and  trade  will 
find  out  new  seats.  The  same  causes  which  have  turned  so 
many  villages  into  great  towns,  which  have  turned  so  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  fir  and  heath  into  cornfields  and 
orchards,  will  continue  to  operate.  Who  can  say  that  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  there  may  not  be,  on  the  shore  of  some 
desolate  and  silent  bay  in  the  Hebrides,  another  Liverpool, 
with  its  docks  and  warehouses  and  endless  forests  of  masts  9 
Who  can  say  that  the  huge  chimneys  of  another  Manchester 
may  not  rise  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara?  For  our  children 
we  do  not  pretend  to  legislate.  AH  that  we  can  do  for  them 
is  to  leave  to  them  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  great  reforms  ought  to  be  made.  In  the  only  sense, 
therefore,  in  which  a  statesman  ought  to  say  that  anything  is 
final,  I  pronounce  this  bill  finaL  But  in  what  sense  will  your 
bill  be  final  ?  Suppose  that  you  could  defeat  the  Ministers, 
that  you  could  displace  them,  that  you  could  form  a  govern- 
ment, that  you  could  obtain  a  majority  in  this  House,  what 
course  would  events  take  P  There  is  no  difficulty  in  foresee- 
ing the  stages  of  the  rapid  progress  downward.  First  we 
should  have  a  mock  reform ;  a  Bassietlaw  reform ;  a  reform 
worthy  of  those  politicians  who,  when  a  delinquent  borough 
had  forfeited  its  franchise,  and  when  it  was  necessazy  fiyr 
them  to  determine  what  they  would  do  with  two  seats  in 
Parliament,  deliberately  gave  those  seats,  not  to  Manchester 
or  Birmingham  or  Leeds,  not  to  Lancashire  or  Staffordshire 
or  Devonshire,  but  to  a  constituent  body  studiously  selected 
because  it  was  not  large,  and  because  it  was  not  independent; 
a  reform  worthy  of  those  politicians  who,  only  twelve  months 
ago,  refused  to  give  members  to  the  three  greatest  manu&c- 
turing  towns  in  the  world.  We  should  have  a  reform  which 
would  produce  all  the  evils  and  none  of  the  benefits  of 
change,  which  would  take  away  from  the  representative 
system  the  foundation  of  prescription,  and  yet  would  not 
substitute  the  surer  foimdation  of  reason  and  public  good. 
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The  people  would  be  at  once  emboldened  and  exasperated ; 
emboldened  because  the j  would  see  that  they  had  frightened 
the  Tories  into  ma.Tring  a  pretence  of  reforming  the  Par- 
liament; and  exasperated  because  thej  would  see  that  the 
Tory  Brform  was  a  mere  pretence.  Then  would  come  agita- 
tion, tumult,  political  associations,  Ubels,  inflammatory  har- 
angues. Coercion  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  This  is  no 
age,  this  is  no  country,  for  the  war  of  power  against  opinion. 
Those  Jacobin  mountebanks,  whom  this  biU  would  at  once 
send  back  to  their  native  obscurity,  would  rise  into  fearful 
importance.  The  law  would  be  sometimes  braved  and  some- 
times evaded.  In  short,  England  would  soon  be  what  Ire 
land  was  at  the  beginning  of  1829.  Then,  at  length,  as  in 
1829,  would  come  the  late  and  vain  repentance.  Then,  Sir, 
amidst  the  generous  cheers  of  the  Whigs,  who  will  be  again 
occupying  their  old  seats  on  your  left  hand,  and  amidst  the 
indignant  murmurs  of  those  staunch  Tories  who  are  now 
again  trusting  to  be  again  betrayed,  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  opposite  will  rise  from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  pro- 
pose that  bill  on  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  set.  But 
will  that  bill  be  then  accepted  with  the  delight  and  thank- 
fblness  with  which  it  was  received  last  March  ?  Bemember 
Ireland.  Bemember,  how,  in  that  coimtry,  concessions  too 
kmg  delayed  were  at  last  received.  That  great  boon  which 
in  1801,  in  1813,  in  1825,  would  have  won  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions, given  too  late,  and  given  from  fear,  only  produced  new 
clamours  and  new  dangers.  Is  not  one  such  lesson  enough 
tor  one  generation  9  A  noble  Lord  opposite  told  us  not  to 
expect  that  this  bill  will  have  a  conciliatory  effect.  Be- 
ooUect,  he  said,  how  the  French  aristocracy  surrendered  their 
pmileges  in  1789,  and  how  that  surrender  was  requited. 
BeooDect  that  Day  of  Sacrifices  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Day  of  Dupes.  Sir,  that  day  was  afterwards  called  the 
Di^  of  Dupes,  not  because  it  was  the  Day  of  Sacrifices,  but 
it  was  the  Day  of  Sacrifices  too  long  deferred.  It 
beeaose  the  French  aristocracy  resisted  reform  in  1 783, 
fbqr  were  unable  to  resist  revolution  in  1789.  It  was 
iliey  clung  too  long  to  odious  exemptions  and  dis- 
ihat  they  were  at  last  unable  to  save  their  lands, 
aangions,  their  heads.  They  would  not  endure  Turgot : 
IIhj  liad  to  endure  Bobespierre. 
X  mm  §Kt  indeed  from  wishing  that  the  Members  of  this 
be  influenced  by  fear  in  the  bad  and  unworthy 
I  word.  But  there  is  an  honest  and  honorable  fear. 
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irbich  well  becomea  those  who  are  enfarosted  with  the  dearest 
interests  of  a  great  commtmitj ;  aoid  to  that  fear  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  make  an  earnest  appeal.  It  is  Tery  well  to  talk 
of  confronting  sedition  boldlj,  and  of  enibrcing  the  law 
against  those  who  wonld  disturb  the  pnblio  peace.  No  donbt 
a  tninnlt  cansed  hy  local  and  temporary  irritation  onght  to  be 
suppressed  with  promptitnde  and  vigour.  Snch  disturbances, 
for  example,  as  those  which  Lord  George  Giordon  raised  in 
1780,  should  be  instantly  put  down  with  the  strong  hand. 
But  woe  to  the  Ooremment  which  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  nation  and  a  mob !  Woe  to  the  Grovemment  which  Ihinks 
that  a  great,  a  steady,  a  long  continued  movement  of  the 
public  mind  is  to  be  stopped  like  a  street  riot !  This  error 
has  been  twice  fatal  to  the  great  House  of  Bourbon.  God  be 
praised,  our  rulers  have  been  wiser.  The  golden  opportunity, 
which,  if  once  soffered  to  escape,  might  never  have  been  re- 
trieved, has  been  seized.  Nothing,  I  firmly  believe,  can  now 
prevent  the  passing  of  this  noble  law,  this  second  Bill  of 
Itights.  [MurmursJ]  Yes,  I  call  it,  and  the  nation  caJIs  it, 
and  our  posterity  will  long  call  it,  this  second  Bill  of  Bights, 
this  Greater  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England.  The  year 
1831  will,  I  trust,  exhibit  the  first  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  behoves  a  fi:ee  and  enlightened  people  to  purify  their 
polity  &om  old  and  deeply  seated  abuses,  without  bloodshed, 
withont  violence,  withont  rapine,  all  points  freely  debated,  all 
the  fbrma  of  senatorial  deliberation  punctilionsly  obaerved, 
indTwtij  and  trade  not  for  a  moment  interrupted,  the  antho- 
rity  ctf  law  not  fin-  a  moment  mspended.  liiese  are  things 
of  irideh  we  may  well  be  proud.  These  are  things  which 
~  "  t)  heart  up  with  a  ^od  hope  for  the  destinies  of  man- 
I  cannot  bnt  anticipate  a  long  series  of  happy  3reaTB ; 
B  during  which  a  parental  Government  will  be  firmly 
3  by  a  grateful  nation ;  of  years  durinff  which  war,  if 
•  should  he  inevitahlp,  will  find  iw  im  united  people  j  of 
!iir»  preeminently  distingiu§hed  by  the  progress  of  arts,  by 
'  iroprt>veinent  of  Inws.  by  the  augmentation  of  thepnblifl 
mtinn  of  the  public  bitTdeni,  by  all 
<'.  in  which,  far  more  than  in  any 
i  ■^U  th«>  true  felicity  of  states,  and  tiu) 
WHh  such  hopes,  Sir,  and  sadt 
■  to  the  seoond  reading  of  a 
i'  deserving  of  the  wannest 
I'v  nece-ssury,  in  the  jnesent 
:  I.'-  rt'pose  of  the  conntry  and 
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A   SPEECH 


DBUVXBBD  IK 


Thb  Houbi  or  Commons  on  thb  20th  of  SsprBMBKBy  1831. 


On  Mcmday,  the  nineteeoith  of  September,  1831,  the  Bill  to  amend 
tha  repreaeiitation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales  was  read 
» third  time,  at  an.  early  hour  and  in  a  thin  hoi^e,  without  any 
debate.  But  on  the  question  whether  the  Bill  should  pass  a  dis- 
ODBsion  arose  which  lasted  three  nights.  On  the  morning  of  the 
tweniy-second  of  September  the  House  divided ;  and  the  Bill 
passed  by  345  votes  to  236.  The  following  Speech  was  made  on 
tihe  second  night  of  the  diebatc. 

It  18  not  withotit  gi^eat  diffidence,  Sir,  that  I  rise  to  address 
you  on  a  subject  which  has  been  nearly  exhausted.  Indeed, 
I  should  not  have  risen  had  I  not  thought  that,  though  the 
arguments  on  this  question  are  for  the  most  part  old,  our 
situation  at  present  is  in  a  great  measure  new.  At  length 
the  Beform  Bill,  having  passed  without  vital  injury  through 
ill  the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  during  a  long  and  minute 
ffiieoasion,  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  and  from  the  dis- 
kensibns  of  its  friends,  comes  before  us  for  our  final  ratification, 
dlei^  indeed,  in  some  of  its  details  for  the  better,  and  in 

ftnr  the  worse,  but  in  its  great  principles  still  the  same 
tlrliieh,  on  the  first  of  March,  was  proposed  to  the  late 
IMhment,  the  same  bill  which  was  received  with  joy  and 
galiUicle  by  the  whole  nation,  the  same  bill  which,  in  an 
took  away  the  power  of  interested  agitators,  and 
in  one  firm  body  all  the  sects  of  sincere  Reformers,  the 

bin  which,  at  the  late  election,  received  the  approbation 
every  great  constituent  body  in  the  empire.  With 
kewUeilce  which  discussion  has  only  strengthened,  with  an 
IflMtteAliOp^  of  great  public  blessings  if  the  wish  of  the  nation 
Ad  be  gratified,  with  a  deep  and  solemn  apprehension  of 
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great  public  calamities  if  that  vdsh  sliall  be  disappointed,  I, 
for  the  last  time,  give  mj  most  heartj  assent  to  this  noble 
law,  destined,  I  trust,  to  be  the  parent  of  many  good  laws, 
and,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  secure  the  repose  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  my  coimtry. 

When  I  say  that  I  expect  this  bill  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  encourage 
those  chimerical  hopes  which  the  honorable  and  learned 
Member  for  Bye^,  who  has  so  much  distinguished  himself 
in  this  debate,  has  imputed  to  the  Reformers.  The  people, 
he  says,  are  for  the  bill,  because  they  expect  that  it  will 
immediately  relieve  all  their  distresses.  Sir,  I  believe  that 
very  few  of  that  large  and  respectable  class  which  we  are 
now  about  to  admit  to  a  share  of  political  power  entertain 
any  such  absurd  expectation.  They  expect  relief,  I  doubt 
not;  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  find  it:  but  sudden 
relief  they  are  far  too  wise  to  expect.  The  bill,  says  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  is  good  for  nothing :  it  is 
merely  theoretical :  it  removes  no  real  and  sensible  evil :  it 
will  not  give  the  people  more  work,  or  higher  wages,  or 
cheaper  bread.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  bUl  wiU  not  imme- 
diately give  all  those  things  to  the  people.  But  vnll  any 
institutions  give  them  all  those  things  P  Do  the  present 
institutions  of  the  country  secure  to  them  those  advantages  ? 
If  we  are  to  pronounce  the  Beform  Bill  good  for  nothing, 
because  it  will  not  at  once  raise  the  nation  fix>m  distress  to 
prosperity,  what  are  we  to  say  of  that  system  under  which 
the  nation  has  been  of  late  sinking  from  prosperity  into 
distress  9  The  defect  is  not  in  the  Beform  Bill,  but  in  the 
very  nature  of  government.  On  the  physical  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  government  acts  not  as  a  specific, 
but  as  an  alterative.  Its  operation  is  powerful,  indeed,  and 
certain,  but  gradual  and  indirect.  The  business  of  govern- 
ment is  not  directly  to  make  the  people  rich,  but  to  protect 
them  in  making  themselves  rich ;  and  a  government  which 
attempts  more  than  this  is  precisely  the  government  which  is 
likely  to  perform  less.  Governments  do  not  and  cannot 
support  the  people.  We  have  no  miraculous  powers:  we 
have  not  the  rod  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver :  we  cannot  rain 
down  bread  on  the  multitude  from  Heaven :  we  cannot  smite 
the  rock  and  give  them  to  drink.  We  can  give  them  only 
freedom  to  employ  their  industry  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  their  industry  has  acquired. 

•  Mr.  Pembcrton. 
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These  adyantages  it  is  our  duty  to  give  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible cost.  The  diligence  and  forethought  of  individuals  will 
tlius  have  fidr  play ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  diligence  and  fore- 
thought of  individuals  that  the  conununity  can  become 
prosperous.  I  am  not  aware  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers^ 
or  any  of  the  supporters  of  this  bill,  have  encouraged  the 
peo^de  to  hope,  that  Beform  will  remove  distress,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  this  indirect  process.  By  this  indirect 
process  the  bill  will,  I  feel  assured,  conduce  to  the  national 
prosperity.  If  it  had  been  passed  fifteen  years  ago,  it  would 
have  saved  us  from  our  present  embarrassments.  If  we  pass 
it  now,  it  wiU  graduaUy  extricate  us  from  them.  It  will 
secure  to  us  a  House  of  Commons,  which,  by  preserving 
peace,  by  destroying  monopolies,  by  taking  away  unnecessary 
public  burthens,  by  judiciously  distributing  necessary  public 
burthens,  will,  in  the  progress  of  time,  greatly  improve  our  con- 
dition.* This  it  will  do ;  and  those  who  blame  it  for  not  doing 
more  blame  it  for  not  doing  what  no  Constitution,  no  code  of 
laws,  ever  did  or  ever  will  do ;  what  no  legislator,  who  was  not 
an  ignorant  and  unprincipled  quack,  ever  ventured  to  promise. 
But  chimerical  as  are  the  hopes  which  the  honorable  and 
learned  Member  for  Bye  imputes  to  the  people,  they  are  not, 

I  think,  more  chimerical  than  the  fears  which  he  has  himself 
avowed.  Indeed,  those  very  gentlemen  who  are  constantly 
telling  us  that  we  are  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  that  we  pay 
no  attention  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  that  we  are  mere 
theorists,  are  themselves  the  despisers  of  experience,  are 
themselves  the  mere  theorists.  They  are  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  admitting  into  Parliament  members  elected  by 
ten  pound  householders.  They  have  formed  in  their  own 
imaginations  a  most  frightful  idea  of  these  members.  My 
honorable  and  learned  friend,  the  Member  for  Cockermouth*, 

II  certain  that  these  members  will  take  every  opportunity  of 
praBM>ting  the  interests  of  the  journeyman  in  opposition  to 
ttoiB  of  the  capitalist.  The  honorable  and  learned  Member 
Sir  Sye  is  convinced  that  none  but  persons  who  have  strong 
local  eennections,  will  ever  be  returned  for  such  constituent 

My  honorable  friend,  the  Member  for  Thetfordt, 
IM^  that  none  but  mob  orators,  men  who  are  willing  to 
ftflhe  baaest  court  to  the  multitude,  wiU  have  any  chance. 
Otl&t  ipeakers  have  gone  still  farther,  and  have  described  to 
M  ttlft  fbtore  borough  members  as  so  many  Marats  and 
low,  fierce,  desperate  men,   who  will  turn   the 

Scarlett.  t  Mr.  Alexander  Baring. 
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House  into  a  bear  garden,  and  who  will  iiy  to  turn  the 
monarchy  into  a  republic,  mere  agitators,  without  honor, 
without  sense,  without  education,  without  the  feelings  or  the 
manners  of  gentlemen.  Whenever,  during  the  course  of  the 
fiktiguing  discussions  bywhichwe  havebeenso  long  occupied, 
there  has  been  a  cry  of  ^  question,"  op  a  noise  at  the  bar,  the 
orator  who  has  been  intemq»ted  has  remarked,  that  such 
proceedings  will  be  quite  in  place  in  the  Beformed  Parlia- 
ment, but  that  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  still  an  assembly  <tf  gentlemen.  This,  I  say,  is 
to  set  up  mere  theory,  or  rather  mere  prejudice,  in  opposition 
to  long  and  ample  experience.  Are  the  gentlemen  who  talk 
thus  ignorant  that  we  have  already  the  means  of  judging 
what  Idnd  of  men  the  ten  pound  householders  will  send  up 
to  Parliament  9  Are  they  ignorant  that  there  are  even  now 
large  towns  with  very  popular  franchises,  with  franchises 
even  more  democratic  than  those  which  will  be  bestowed  by 
the  present  billP  Ought  they  not,  on  their  own  principles, 
to  look  at  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  have  already 
been  made,  instead  of  predicting  frightful  calamities  at 
randomi^  How  do  the  fEicts  which  are  before  us  agree  with 
their  theorksP  Nottingham  is  a  city  with  a  franchise  even 
more  democratic  than  that  which  this  bill  estabhshes.  Does 
Nottingham  send  hither  mere  vulgar  demagogues  P  It  re- 
turns two  distinguished  men,  one  an  advocate,  the  other  a 
soldier,  both  unconnected  with  the  town.  Every  man  paying 
soot  and  lot  has  a  vote  at  Leicester.  This  is  a  lower  fruichise 
tliaii  the  ten  pound  franchise.  Do  we  find  that  the  Members 
for  Leicester  are  the  mere  tools  of  the  journeymen  9  I  was 
at  Leicester  during  the  contest  of  1826 ;  and  I  recollect  that 
the  suffiragos  of  the  scot  and  lot  voters  were  pretty  equally 
divided  between  two  candidates,  neither  of  them  connected 
with  the  place,  neither  of  then!  a  slave  of  the  mob,  one  a 
Tory  Baronet  ftt>m  Derbyshire,  the  other  a  most  respectable 
and  excellent  friend  of  mine,  connected  with  the  manufEM)- 
turiiig  interest,  and  also  an  inhabitant  of  Derbyshire.  Look 
at  Norwich.  Look  at  Northampton,  with  a  franchise  more 
democratic  than  even  the  scot  and  lot  franchise.  North- 
aiii|>ton  formerly  returned  Mr.  Perceval,  and  now  returns 
K«Mtilcmeii  of  high  respectability,  gentlemen  who  have  a 
Ifnnii  Htiiko  ill  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
J^)()k  at  ih(^  metropolitan  districts.  This  is  an  d  foHiori 
ciiMM.  Nay  it  is — ^the  expression,  I  fear,  is  awkward — an 
h  Joriloti  cum^  at  two  removes.    The  ten  pound  householders 
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of  fhe  metropolis  are  persons  in  a  lower  station  of  life  than 
the  ten  pound  honseholders  of  other  towns.  The  scot  and 
lot  franchise  in  the  metropolis  is  again  lower  than  the  ten 
ponnd  franchise.  Yet  have  Westminster  and  Southwark 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  ns  members  of  whom  we  have 
had  reason  to  be  ashamed,  of  whom  we  have  not  had  reason 
to  be  prondP  I  do  not  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster and  Sonthwark  have  always  expressed  their  political 
sentiments  with  proper  moderation.  That  is  not  the  qnes- 
tkm.  The  qnestion  is  this :  what  kind  of  men  have  they 
dectedi^  The  very  principle  of  all  Bepresentative  govern- 
ment  is,  Hiat  men  who  do  not  jndge  well  of  pnbUc  aSiEurs 
may  be  qnite  competent  to  choose  others  who  will  judge 
better.  Whom,  then,  have  Westminster  and  Southwark 
sent  us  during  the  last  fifty  years,  years  foil  of  great  events, 
years  of  intense  popular  excitement  P  Take  any  one  of  those 
nomination  boroughs,  the  patrons  of  which  have  conscien- 
tioosly  endeavoured  to  send  fit  men  into  this  House.  Com- 
pare the  Members  for  that  borough  with  the  Members  for 
Westminster  and  Southwark;  and  you  will  have  no  doubt  to 
which  the  preference  is  due.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Tiemey,  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly. 
Yet  I  must  pause  at  the  name  of  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly.  Was 
he  amob  orator?  Was  heaservile  fiatterer  of  the  multitude? 
Sir,  if  he  had  any  fault,  if  there  was  any  blemish  on  that 
most  serene  and  spotless  character,  that  character  which 
every  public  man,  and  especially  every  professional  man 
engaged  in  politics,  ought  to  propose  to  himself  as  a  model, 
it  was  this,  that  he  despised  popularity  too  much  and  too 
visibly.  The  honorable  Member  for  Thetford  told  us  that 
the  honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Bye,  with  all  his 
tdents,  would  have  no  chance  of  a  seat  in  the  Beformed 
Bttiiament,  for  want  of  the  qualifications  which  succeed  on 
flte  hustings.  Did  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  ever  appear  on  the 
kwtings  of  Westminster?  He  never  solicited  one  vote  ;  he 
MUST  showed  himself  to  the  electors,  till  he  had  been  returned 
rt  fhe  head  of  the  poll.  Even  then,  as  I  have  heard  from 
0is  of  his  nearest  relatives,  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
sdmiltted  to  be  chaired.  He  shrank  from  being  made  a 
Aoir;'  He  loved  the  people,  and  he  served  them;  but 
flrtoihamn  himself  was  not  less  fit  to  canvass  them.  I  will 
MMHoo  one  other  name,  that  of  a  man  of  whom  I  have  only 
#"  ABfish  recollection,  but  who  must  have  been  intimately 
to  nany  of  those  who  hear  me,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton. 
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He  WM  a  man  eminently  upright,  honorable,  and  religions,  a 
man  of  strong  understanding,  a  man  of  great  political  know- 
ledge ;  but,  in  all  respects,  the  verj  reverse  of  a  mob  orator. 
He  was  a  man  who  would  not  have  yielded  to  what  he  con- 
sidered as  unreasonable  clamour,  I  will  not  say  to  save  his 
seat,  but  to  save  his  life.  Yet  he  continued  to  represent 
Southwark,  Parliament  after  Parliament,  for  many  years. 
Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  scot  and  lot  voters  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  there  is  clearly  less  reason  to  expect  demo- 
cratic violence  from  ten  poimd  householders  than  from  scot 
and  lot  householders ;  and  frt>m  ten  pound  householders  in 
the  country  towns  than  from  ten  pound  householders  in 
London.  Experience,  I  say,  therefore,  is  on  our  side ;  and 
on  the  side  of  our  opponents  nothing  but  mere  conjecture 
and  mere  assertion. 

Sir,  when  this  bill  wa^  first  brought  forward,  I  supported 
it,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but,  also, 
because  I  was  convinced  that  to  reject  it  would  be  a  course 
frill  of  danger.  I  believe  that  the  danger  of  that  course  is 
in  no  respect  diminished.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  increased.  We  are.  told  that  there  is  a  re-action.  The 
warmth  of  the  public  feeling,  it  seems,  has  abated.  In  this 
story  both  the  sections  of  the  party  opposed  to  Beform  are 
agreed;  those  who  hate  Beform,  because  it  will  remove 
abuses,  and  those  who  hate  it,  because  it  will  avert  anarchy ; 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  electing  body  controlled  by  eject- 
ments, and  those  who  wish  to  see  it  controlled  by  riots. 
They  must  now,  I  think,  be  undeceived.  They  must  have 
already  discovered  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  a  reaction 
is  to  talk  about  it,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is 
at  once  rekindled  by  any  indiscreet  mention  of  their  seeming 
coolness.  This,  Sir,  is  not  the  first  reaction  which  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  Opposition  has  discovered  since  the  Beform 
Bill  was  brought  in.  Every  gentleman  who  sat  in  the  late 
Parliament,  every  gentleman  who,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
late  Parliament,  paid  attention  to  political  speeches  and 
publications,  must  remember  how,  for  some  time  before  the 
debate  on  General  Gascoyne's  motion,  and  during  the  debate 
on  that  motion,  and  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  dissolution, 
we  were  told  that  public  feeling  had  cooled.  The  right  honor- 
able Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  told  iis  so.  All 
the  literary  organs  of  the  Opposition,  frt>m  the  Quarterly 
Beview  down  to  the  Morning  Post,  told  us  so.  All  the 
Members  of  the  Opposition  with  whom  we  conversed  in 
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private  told  us  so.     I  have  in  my  eye  a  noble  friend  of  mine, 
who  assured  me,  on  the  very  night  which  preceded  the  dis- 
solution, that  the  people  had  ceased  to  be  zealous  for  the 
*Ministerial  plan,  and  that  we  were  more  likely  to  lose  than 
to  gain  by  the  elections.  The  appeal  was  made  to  the  people; 
and  what  was  the  result  P    What  sign  of  a  reaction  appeared 
among  the  Livery  of  London  P    What  sign  of  a  reaction  did 
the  honorable  Baronet  who  now  represents  Okehampton  find 
among  the  freeholders  of  Cornwall  P^    How  was  it  with  the 
large  represented  towns  P    Had  Liverpool  cooled  P  or  Bris- 
tol? or  Leicester?  or  Coventry P  or  Nottingham?  or  Nor- 
wich ?    How  was  it  with  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing 
industry,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  and  Staffordshire,  and 
Warmckshire,  and  Cheshire  P    How  was  it  with  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  Northumberland   and   Cumberland,   Leices- 
tershire  and   Lincolnshire,  Kent  and  Essex,   Oxfordshire, 
Hampshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire  P    How 
was  it  with  the    strongholds    of   aristocratical  influence, 
Newark,  and   Stamford,   and  Hertford,   and   St.  Alban's? 
Never  did  any  people  display,  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  law,  so  generous  a  fervour,  or  so  steadfast  a  determina- 
tion, as  that  very  people  whose  apparent  languor  had  just 
before  inspired  the  enemies  of  Beform  with  a  delusive  hope. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  reaction  of  April ;  and,  if  that 
lesson  shall  not  profit  those  to  whom  it  was  given,  such  and 
yet  more  signal  will  be  the  end  of  the  reaction  of  September. 
The  two  cases  are  strictly  analogous.     In  both  cases  the 
people   were  eager  when  they  believed  the   bill  to   be  in 
danger,  and  quiet  when  they  believed  it  to  be  in  security. 
During  the  three  or  four  weeks  which  followed  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Ministerial  plan,  all  was  joy,  and  gratitude, 
and  vigorous   exertion.      Everywhere  meetings  were  held: 
eterjwhere   resolutions  were   passed:    from   every   quarter 
mere  sent  up  petitions  to  this  House,  and  addresses  to  the 
Tlnoiie :  and  then  the  nation,  having  given  vent  to  its  first 
feelings  of  delight,  having  clearly  and  strongly  expressed  its 
HfgboofDBf  having  seen  the  principle  of  the  bill  adopted  by 
fim  Hoase  of  Commons  on  the  second  reading,  became  com- 
piMUdi  and  awaited  the  result  with  a  tranquillity  which  the 
Ogfmiii(m  mistook  for  indifference.     All  at  once  the  aspect 
4f  aflnrt  changed.      General  Gascoyne's  amendment  was 
t  the  bill  was  again  in  danger:  exertions  were  again 
Then  was  it  well  seen  whether  the  calmness  of 

•  Sir  Richard  Vyry&n, 
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the  public  mind  was  any  indication  of  indiffer^M^.     The 
depth  and  sinceritj  of  the  preyailing  sentimentB  were  proved, 
not  by  mere  talking,  but  by  actions,  by  Yotes,  by  sacrifices* 
intimidation  was  defied:  expenses  were  rejjected:   old  ties* 
were  broken :.  the  people  straggled  manfully :  they  triumphed 
gloriously :  they  placed  the  bill  in  perfect  securii^^  as  &x  as 
this  House  was  concerned;    and  they,  returned  to  theic 
repose.     They  aro  now,  as  they  were  on  the  eye  of  Greaeral 
Gascoyne's  motion,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  deliberations 
of  F&rUament,  without  any  indecent  show  of  violence,  but 
with  anxious  interest  and  immovable  resolution*  >.Aiid  ber 
toaose  they  are  not  exhibiting  that  noisy  and  raptoious 
enthusiasm  which  is  in  its  own  nature  tnuosient,  becauae 
they  are  not  as  much  excited  as  on.  the  day  when  ,the  plan 
of  tilie  Government  was  first  made  known  to  them,  or  on  the 
day  when  the  late  Parliament  was  dissolved,  because  they  do 
not  go  on  week  after  week,  hallooing,  and  holding.  jneetingB, 
and  marching  about  with  flags,  and  mnlring  bonfires,  and 
illuminating  their  houses,  we  are  again  told  that,  there  is  a 
reaction.    To  such  a  degree  can  men  be  deceived  by  their 
wishes,  in  spite  of  their  own  recent  experience.    Sir,,  there 
is  no  reaction ;  and  there  will  be  no  reaction.    All.  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  convinces  me  only  that  those  who 
are  now,  for  the  second  time,  raising  this  cry,  know  ncriJiing 
of  the  crisis  in  which  they  are  called  on  to  act,  or  of  the 
nation  which  they  aspire  to  govern.  All  their  opinions  respect- 
ing this  bill  are  founded  on  one  great  error.     They  imnyp^ 
that  the  public  feeling  concerning  Beform  is  a  mere  whim 
which  sprang  up  suddenly  out  of  nothing,  and  which  will  as 
suddenly  vanish,  into  nothing.     They,  therefore,  confidently 
expect  areaction.  They  are  always  looking  out  £or  a  reaction. 
Bverything  that  they  see,  or  that  they  liear,  they  construe 
into  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  this  reaction.     They  resemble 
the  man  in  Horace,  who  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ex- 
pecting that  it  will  every  moment  pass  by  and  leave  him  a 
clear  passage,  not  knowing  the  depth  and  abundance  of  the 
fountain  which  feeds  it,  not  knowing  that  it  flows,  and  will 
flow  on  for  ever.    They  have  found  out  a  hundred  ingenious 
devices  by  which  they  deceive  themselves.     Sometiines  they 
tell  us  that  the  public  feeling  about  Beform  was  caused  by 
the  events  which  took  place  at  Paris  about  fourteen  months 
ago ;  though  every  observant  and  impartial  man  knows,  that 
the  excitement  which  the  late  French  revolution,  produced 
in  England  was  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  that  progress 
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which  liberal  opinions  had  made  amongst  ns.  Sometimes 
they  tell  ns  that  we  should  not  have  been  troubled  with  any 
complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  Bepresentation,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  had  agreed  to  a  certain  motion,  made  in  the 
Session  of  1880,  for  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  public 
distress.  I  remember  noihing  about  that  motion,  except 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  dullest  debate  ever  known ;  and  the 
country,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  cared  not  one  straw  about 
it.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  men  of  real  ability  can  deceive 
themselves  so  grossly,  as  to  think  that  any  change  in  the 
government  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  the  rejection  of  any  single 
motion,  however  popular,  could  all  at  once  raise  up  a  great, 
rich,  enlightened  nation,  against  its  ancient  institutions? 
Could  such  small  drops  have  produced  an  overflowing,  if  the 
vessel  had  not  already  been  filled  to  the  very  brim  9  These 
explanations  are  incredible,  and  if  they  were  credible,  would 
be  anything  but  consolatory.  If  it  were  really  true  that  the 
English  people  had  taken  a  sudden  aversion  to  a  represen- 
tative system  which  tl^ey  had  always  loved  and  admired, 
because  a  single  division  in  Parliament  had  gone  against 
their  wishes,  or  because,  in  a  foreign  country,  in  circum- 
stances bearing  not  the  fiuntest  analogy  to  those  in  which 
we  aze  placed,  a  change  of  dynasty  had  happened,  what  hope 
could  we  have  for  such  a  nation  of  madmen  P  How  could 
we  expect  that  the  present  form  of  government,  or  any  form 
of  government,  would  be  durable  amongst  them  ? 

Sir,  the  public  feeling  concerning  Beform  is  of  no  such 
recent  origin,  and  springs  from  no  such  frivolous  causes. 
It£  first  faint  commencement  may  be  traced  far,  very  far, 
back  in  our  history.  During  seventy  years  that  feeling  has 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Through  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  it  was 
gnduaUy  increasing.  The  great  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  State  were  favourable  to  Beform.  Plans  of  reform 
were  supported  by  large  and  most  respectable  minorities  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  French  Bevolution,  filling  the 
bigfaer  and  middle  classes  with  an  extreme  dread  of  change, 
and  tlie  war  calling  away  the  public  attention  from  internal 
to  external  politics,  threw  the  question  back;  but  the 
people  never  lost  sight  of  it.  Peace  came,  and  they  were  at 
Uine  to  think  of  domestic  improvements.  Distress  came, 
•od  they  suspected,  as  was  natural,  that  their  distress  was 
Hm  cflbot.  of  unfiiithful  stewardship  and  imskilful  legislation. 
An  opniioii  favourable  to  Parliamentary  Beform  grew  up 
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rapidly,  and  became  strong  among  the  middle  classes.  But 
one  tie,  one  strong  tie,  still  bound  those  classes  to  the  Tory 
party.  I  mean  the  Catholic  Question.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that,  on  that  subject,  a  large  proportion,  a  majority,  I 
fear,  of  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen,  conscientiously  held 
opinions  opposed  to  those  which  I  have  always  entertained, 
and  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to 
what  they  regarded  as  a  religious  duty.  Thus  the  Catholic 
Question  hid,  so  to  speak,  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Beform 
grew,  but  it  grew  in  the  shade.  Every  man,  I  think,  must 
have  observed  the  progress  of  that  feeling  in  his  own  social 
circle.  But  few  Eeform  meetings  were  held,  and  few 
petitions  in  favour  of  Beform  presented.  At  length  the 
Catholics  were  emancipated ;  the  solitary  link  of  sympathy 
which  attached  the  people  to  the  Tories  was  broken ;  the 
cry  of  "  No  Popery ''  could  no  longer  be  opposed  to  the  cjj" 
of  "  Reform."  That  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  groat 
parties  in  Parliament,  and  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, had  been  the  first  question,  suddenly  disappeared ;  and 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform  took  the  first  place. 
Then  was  put  forth  all  the  strength  which  had  been  growing 
in  silence  and  obscurity.  Then  it  appeared  that  Beform  had 
on  its  side  a  coalition  of  interests  and  opinions  unprecedented 
in  our  history,  all  the  liberality  and  intelligence  which  had 
supported  the  Catholic  claims,  and  all  the  clamour  which 
had  opposed  them. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  history  of  that  public  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  Beform  which  has  been  ascribed  to  causes  quite 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect.  If  ever 
there  was  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  national  sentiment 
which  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  caprice,  with  which  accident 
had  nothing  to  do,  which  was  produced  by  the  slow,  steady, 
certain  progress  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
English  people  on  the  subject  of  Beform.  Accidental  cir- 
cumstances may  have  brought  that  feeling  to  maturity  in  a 
particular  year,  or  a  particular  month.  That  point  I  will  not 
dispute ;  for  it  is  not  worth  disputing.  But  those  accidental 
circumstances  have  brought  on  Beform,  only  as  the  circum- 
stance that,  at  a  particular  time,  indulgences  were  offered  for 
sale  in  a  particular  town  in  Saxony,  brought  on  the  great 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Bome.  In  both  cases  the 
public  mind  was  prepared  to  move  on  the  slightest  impulse. 

Thinking  thus  of  the  public  opinion  concerning  Beform, 
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being  convinced  that  this  opinion  is  the  mature  product  of 
time  and  of  discussion,  I  expect  no  reaction.  I  no  more 
expect  to  see  my  countrymen  again  content  with  the  mere 
semblance  of  a  Bepresentation,  than  to  see  them  again 
drowning  witches  or  burning  heretics,  trying  causes  by  red 
hot  ploughshares,  or  offering  up  human  sacrifices  to  wicker 
idols.  I  no  more  expect  a  reaction  in  &vour  of  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum,  than  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Thor  and  Odin.  I 
should  think  such  a  reaction  aknost  as  much  a  miracle,  as 
that  the  shadow  should  go  back  upon  the  dial.  Bevolutions 
I»oduced  by  violence  are  often  followed  by  reactions ;  the 
TietorieB  of  reason  once  gained,  are  gained  for  eternity. 

In  bet,  if  there  be,  in  the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs, 
any  sign  peculiarly  full  of  evil  omen  to  the  opponents  of 
B^orm,  it  is  that  very  calmness  of  the  public  mind  on  which 
they  found  their  expectation  of  success.  They  think  that  it 
IB  the  calmness  of  indifference.  It  is  the  cahnness  of  confident 
hope ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  of  hope  will  be  the 
hittemess  of  disappointment.  Disappointment,  indeed,  I  do 
not  anticipate.  That  we  are  certain  of  success  in  this  House 
is  now  aclmowledged;  and  our  opponents  have,  in  consequence, 
during  the  whole  of  this  Session,  and  particularly  during  the 
present  debate,  addressed  their  arguments  and  exhortations 
rather  to  the  Lords  than  to  the  assembly  of  which  they  are 
themselves  Members.  Their  principal  argument  has  always 
been,  that  the  Bill  vdll  destroy  the  peerage.  The  honorable 
and  learned  Member  for  Bye  has,  in  plain  terms,  called  on 
the  Barons  of  England  to  save  their  order  from  democratic 
encroachments,  by  rejecting  this  measure.  All  these  argu- 
ments, all  these  appeals,  being  interpreted,  mean  this :  ^^  Pro- 
claim to  your  countrymen  that  you  have  no  common  interests 
with  them,  no  common  sympathies  with  them ;  that  you  can 
be  powerftd  only  by  their  weakness,   and  exalted  only  by 

degradation ;  that  the  corruption  which  disgusts  tiiem, 
llie  oppression  against  which  their  spirit  rises  up,  are 
taJKapfmnabIn  to  your  authority ;  that  the  freedom  and  purity 
rfdcioflon  are  incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  your 
Give  them  clearly  to  understand  that  yoiu*  power 

aol^  as  they  have  hitherto  imagined,  on  their  rational 
or  on  their  habitual  veneration,  or  on  your  own 

ijjMropeity,  but  on  a  system  fertile  of  political  evils,  fertUe 

4^  low  iniquities  of  which  ordinary  justice  takes  cog- 
ai       ^B    Wood  up,  in  inseparable  imion,  the  privileges  of 
iia'with  the  grievances  of  ours  :  resolve  to  stand  or 
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fall  with  abnses  visibly  marked  out  for  destruction :  tell  the 
people  that  thej  are  attacking  you  in  attacking  the  three 
holes  in  the  wall,  and  that  they  shall  never  get  rid  of  the 
three  holes  in  the  wall  tiU  they  have  got  rid  of  you ;  that  a 
hereditary  peerage,  and  a  representative  assembly,  can  coexist 
only  in  name,  and  that,  if  they  will  have  a. real  House  of 
Peers,  they  must  be  content  mth  a  mock  House  of  Commons." 
This,  I  say,  is  the  advice  given  to  the  Lords  by  those  who  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  aristocracy.  That  advice  so  per- 
nicious will  not  be  followed,  I  am  well  assured ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  listen  to  it  with  uneasiness.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that 
it  should  proceed  from  the  lips  of  men  who  axe  constantly 
lecturing  us  on  the  duty  of  consulting  history  and  experience. 
Have  they  never  heard  what  effects  counsels  like  their  own, 
when  too  faithfully  followed,  have  produced?  Have  they 
never  visited  that  neighbouring  coimtry,  which  still  presents 
to  the  eye,  even  of  a  passing  stranger,  the  signs  of  a  great 
dissolution  and  renovation  of  society?  Have  th^y  never 
walked  by  those  stately  mansions,  now  sinking  into  decay, 
and  portioned  out  into  lodging  rooms,  which  line  the  silent 
streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ?  Have  they  never  seen 
the  ruins  of  those  castles  whose  terraces  and  gard^is  overhang 
the  Loire  ?  Have  they  never  heard  that  from  those  magnifi- 
cent hotels,  from  those  ancient  castles,  an  aristocracy  as 
splendid,  as  brave,  as  proud,  as  accomplished  as  ever  Europe 
saw,  wa*  driven  forth  to  exile  and  beggary,  to  implore  the 
charity  of  hostile  Grovemments  and  hostile  creeds,  to  cut 
wood  in  the  back  settlements  of  America,  or  to  teach  French 
in  the  schoolrooms  of  London  ?  And  why  were  those  haoghty 
nobles  destroyed  with  that  utter  destruction  ?  Why  were 
they  scattered  over  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  their  titles  abolished, 
their  escutcheons  defaced,  their  parks  wasted,  their  palaces 
dismantled,  their  heritage  given  to  strangers  ?  Because  they 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  people,  no  discernment  of  the 
signs  of  their  time ;  because,  in  the  pride  and  narrowness  of 
their  hearts,  they  called  those  whose  warnings  might  have 
saved  them  theorists  and  speculators ;  because  they  refused 
all  concession  till  the  time  had  arrived  when  no  concession 
would  avaiL  I  have  no  apprehension  that  such  a  fate  awaits 
the  nobles  of  England.  I  draw  no  parallel  between  our 
.aristocracy  and  that  of  France.  Those  who  represent  the 
peerage  as  a  class  whose  power  is  incompatible  with  the  just 
influence  of  the  people  in  the  State,  draw  that  parallel,  and 
not  L     They  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  the  Lords  and 
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Commons  of  England  in  that  position  with  Tespeet  to  each 
otiier  irf  which  the  French  gentry  stood  with  respect  to  the 
Third  Estiite.  Bnt  T  am  conyinced  that  thebe  '^risers  will 
not  succeed.    We  see,  with  pride  and  delight,  among  the 

of  the  people,  the*  Talbots,  the  Cavendishes,  the 

honse  of  Howard.  Foremost  among  those  who  hare 
^ititled  themselves,  by  the^  exertions  in  this  House,  to  the 
laatixig  gratitade  of  their  conntrymen,  we  see  the  descendants 
of  Maziborongh,  of  Btai^H,  and  of  Derby.  I  hope,  and  firmly 
beEeve,  that  th^LcMis  will  see 'what  tiieir  interest  and  their 
liMor  Kqcdi^.'  1  hope,  and  firmly  believe,  that  they  will  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  people.  But  if  not,  let  not  the  enemies  of 
Beform  imagine  that  their  reign  is  straightway  to  recom- 
m^ice,  or  that  they  have  obtained  anything  more  than  a  short 
and  uneasy  respite.  We  are  bound  to  respect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Peers ;  but  we  are  bound  also  not  to 
forget  our  own.  We,  too,  have  our  privileges ;  we,  too,  are 
an  estate  of  the  realm.  A  House  of  Commons  strong  in  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  a  House  of  Commons  which 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  dissolution,  is  something  in  the 
government.  Some  persons,  I  well  know,  indulge  a  hope  that 
the  rejection  of  the  bill  wiU  at  once  restore  the  domination 
of  that  party  which  fled  from  power  last  November,  leaving 
everything  abroad  and  everything  at  home  in  confusion; 
leaving  the  European  system,  which  it  had  built  up  at  a  vast 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  falling  to  pieces  in  every  direction ; 
leaving  the  dynasties  which  it  had  restored,  hastening  into 
exile ;  leaving  the  nations  which  it  had  joined  together,  break- 
ing away  fi^m  each  other ;  leaving  the  fundholders  in  dismay ; 
leaving  the  peasantry  in  insurrection ;  leaving  the  most  fertile 
counties  lighted  up  with  the  fires  of  incendiaries ;  leaving  the 
a^ital  in  such  a  state,  that  a  royal  procession  could  not 
talidj  pass  through  it.  Dark  and  terrible,  beyond  any  season 
wiihin  my  remembrance  of  political  affairs,  was  the  day  of 
Ihar  flight.  Far  darker  and  far  more  terrible  will  be  the  day 
«ff  their  return.  They  will  return  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
Bhiliih  nation,  tmited  as  it  was  never  before  united  on  any 

question ;  united  as  firmly  as  when  the  Armada  was 
isp  the  Channel ;  imited  as  firmly  as  when  Bonaparte 

his  camp  on  the  cliffs  of  Boulogne.     They  will  return 
|lMgad  to  defend  evils  which  the  people  are  resolved  to 
They  will  return  to  a  situation  in  which  they  can 
Onty  by  crushing  and  trampling  down  public  opinion, 

e2 
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and  from  which,  if  they  fall,  they  may,  in  their  &11,  drag 
down  with  them  the  whole  frame  of  society.  Against  such 
evils,  should  such  evils  appear  to  threaten  tib.e  country,  ib  will 
be  our  privaege  and  our  duty  to  warn  our  gracious  and 
beloved  Soveregi.  It  wiU  be  Jur  privilege  aaid^  duiy  to 
convey  the  wishes  of  a  loyal  people  to  the  throne  of  a  patriot 
king.  At  such  a  crisis  the  proper  place  for  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  front  of  the  nation ;  and  in  that  place  this 
House  will  assuredly  be  found.  Whatever  prejudice  or  weak- 
ness may  do  elsewhere  to  ruin  the  empire,  here,  I  trust,  will 
not  be  wanting  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  and  the  energy  that 
may  save  it. 
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A   SPEECH 
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Thi  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  Ogtobeb,  1881. 


On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  October,  1831,  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  199  to  158,  rejected  the  Reform  Bill- 
On  the  Monday  following,  Lord  Ebrington,  Member  for  Devon- 
shire, moved  the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons : 

"  That  while  this  House  deeply  laments  the  present  &te  of  a 
fafll  for  amending  the  representation  of  the  people  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  favour  of  which  the  opinion  of  the  country  stands  un- 
equivocally pronounced,  and  which  has  been  matured  by  discus- 
sions the  most  anxious  and  laborious,  it  feels  itself  called  upon  to 
reassert  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principle  and  leading  provisions 
of  that  g^reat  measure,  and  to  express  its  unabated  confidence  in 
the  integrity,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  those  Ministers,  who, 
in  introducing  and  conducting  it,  have  so  well  consulted  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.** 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  329  votes  to  198.     The  following 
Speech  was  made  early  in  the  debate. 

I  DOUBT,  Sir,  whether  any  person  who  had  merely  heard  the 
speech  of  the  right  honorable  Member  for  the  University  of 
Omhridge ''^  would  have  been  able  to  conjecture  what  the 
qnoetiaii  is  which  we  are  discussing,  and  what  the  occasion 
Ott  iriiich  we  are  assembled.  For  myself,  I  can  with  perfect 
OMerity  declare  that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  did 
I  ImI  mj  mind  oppressed  by  so  deep  and  solemn  a  sense  of 
MpottDbiliiy  as  at  the  present  moment.  I  firmly  believe 
Hm  country  is  now  in  danger  of  calamities  greater  than 
ttimtcmod  it,  from  domestic  misgovemment  or  from 
lUMlinitj     The  danger  is  no  less  than  this,  that  there 

•  Mp.  Goulburu. 
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may  be  a  complete  alienation  of  the  people  fix>m  their  rulers. 
To  soothe  the  public  mind,  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the 
delay,  the  short  delay,  which  must  intervene  before  their 
wishes  can  be  legitimately  gratified,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
avert  civil  discord,  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  law,  these 
are,  I  conceive,  the  objects  of  my  noble  Mend,  the  Member 
for  Devonshire :  these  ought,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  be  the 
objects  of  every  honest  Englishman.  They  are  objects  which 
will  assuredly  be  attained,  if  we  rise  to  this  great  occasion,  if 
we  take  our  stand  in  the  place  which  the  Constitution  has 
assigned  to  us,  if  we  employ,  with  becoming  firmness  and 
dignity,  the  powers  which  belong  to  ns  as  trustees  -of  the 
nation,  and  as  advisers  of  the  Throne. 

Sir,  the  Resolution  of  my  noble  fiiend  consists  of  two 
parts.  He  calls  upon  ns  to  declare  our  undiminished  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  also  oormidt-' 
minished  confidence  in  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  consider 
these  two  declarations  as  identical.  The  question  of  Beform 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  such  paramount  importance,  that,  ap- 
proving  the  principles  of  the  Ministerial  Bill^  I  mnrt  ihink 
the  Ministers  who  have  brought  that  biliforFrfod,.  altiiough  I 
may  differ  from  them  on  some  minor  points^  entitled  to  iHie 
strongest  suj^)ort  of  Parliament.  The  right  honorable  gi»n- 
tleman,  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has 
attempted  to  divert  the  course  of  the  debate  to  questions 
comparatively  nnimportant.  He  has  said  much  about  the 
coal  duty,  about  the  candle  duty,  about  the  budget  of  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  On  most  of  the  points  to 
which  he  has  referred,  it  would  be  easy  for  me,  were  I  so  in- 
clined, to  defend  the  Ministers';  and^  where  I  could  not 
defend  them,  I  should  find  it  easy  to  recriminate  on  those 
who  preceded  them.  The  right  honorable  Member  for  the 
Oniversity  of  Cambridge  has  taunted  the  Ministers  with  the 
defeat  which  their  plan  respecting  the  timber  trade  sustained 
in  the  last  Parliament.  I  might,  perhaps,  at  a  more  conve^ 
nient  season,  be  tempted  to  inquire  whether  that  defeat  was 
more  disgraceful  to  them  or  to  their  predecessors.  I  might, 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  ask  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
whether,  if  he  had  not  been  treated,  while  in  office,  with  more 
fidmess  than  he  has  shown  while  in  opposition,  it  would  have 
been  in  his  power  to  carry  his  best  bill,  the  Beer  BiI19  He 
has  accused  the  Ministers  of  bringing  forward  financial  pro^ 
positions,  and  then  withdrawing  those  propositions.  Did  nofe 
he  bring  forward,  during  the  Session  of  1880,  a  plan  respect- 
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ing  the  sngar  duties?  And  was  not  that  plan  withdrawn  9 
Bat,  Sir,  this  is  mere  trifling.  I  will  not  be  sednced  from  the 
matter  in  hand  bj  the  right  honomrable  gentleman's  example. 
At  the  present  moment  I  can  see  only  one  question  in  the 
State,  the  question  of  Reform ;  only  two  parties,  the  friends 
of  tiie  Beform  Bill  and  its  enemies. 

It  is  not  my  intention.  Sir,  again  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Befotm  BilL  The  principle  of  that  bill  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  late  House  of  Commons  after  a  discussion  of  ten 
nights,  and  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  after  a  long  and  most 
laborious  investigation,  passed  the  present  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  which  wa«  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
minority.  This  was  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  No- 
thing has  since  occurred  to  change  our  opinion.  The  justice 
of  the  case  is  unaltered.  The  public  enthusiasm  is  undi- 
minishad.  Old  Sarum  has  grown  no  larger.  Manchester 
has  grown  no  smaller.  In  addressing  this  House,  therefore^ 
I  am  entitled  to  assume  that  the  biQ  is  in  itself  a  good  bilL 
If  so,  ought  we  to  abandon  it  merely  because  the  Lords  have 
lejected  it?  We  ought  to  respect  the  lawfrd  privileges  of 
their  House ;  but  we  ought  also  to  assert  our  own.  We  are 
oonstituiionally.as  independent  of  their  Lordships  as  their 
Lordships  are  of  us.  We  have  precisely  as  good  a  right  to 
adhere  to  our  opinion  as  they  have  to  dissent  from  it.  In 
speaking  of  their  decision,  I  will  attempt  to  follow  that  ex* 
ample  of  moderation  which  was  so  judiciously  set  by  my  noble 
friend,  the  Member  for  Devonshire.  I  will  only  say  that  I  do 
not  think  that  they  are  more  competent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  on  a  political  question  than  we  are.  It  is  certain 
that,  on  all  the  most  important  points  on  which  the  two 
Houses  have  for  a  long  time  past  differed,  the  Lords  have  at 
length  come  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  Commons.  I  am 
tiienfixre  entitled  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  all  those  points, 
Hm  ftezs  themselves  being  judges,  the  House  of  Commons 
ynm  ia  the  right  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  wrong.  It 
ynm  IhoM  with  respect  to  the  Slave-trade :  it  was  thus  with 
to  Catholic  Emancipation :  it  was  thus  with  several 
iportant  questions.  I,  therefore,  cannot  think  that  we 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  surrender  our  judgment 
who  have  acknowledged  that,  on  former  occasions 
■me  kind,  we  have  judged  more  correctly  than  they. 
again.  Sir,  I  cannot  forget  how  the  majority  and  the 
in  this  House  were  composed ;  I  cannot  forget  that 
contained  almost  all  those  gentlemen  who  are 
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retnmed  by  large  bodies  of  electors.  It  is,  I  believe,  no  exag- 
geration to  say,  that  there  were  single  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority who  had  more  constituents  than  the  whole  minority- 
put  together.  I  speak  advisedly  and  seriously.  I  believe 
that  the  number  of  freeholders  of  Yorkshire  exceeds  that  of 
all  the  electors  who  return  the  Opposition.  I  cannot  with 
propriety  comment  here  on  any  reports  which  may  have  been 
circus  concerning  the  majoriiy'^nd  nunoriiy  iJ  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  may,  however,  mention  these  notoriously  his- 
torical facts ;  that  during  the  last  forty  years  the  powers  of 
the  executive  Government  have  been,  almost  without  inter- 
mission, exercised  by  a  party  opposed  to  Beform ;  and  that  a 
very  great  number  of  Peers  have  been  created,  and  all  the 
present  Bishops  ndsed  to  the  bench  during  those  years.  On 
this  question,  therefore,  while  I  feel  more  than  usual  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  feel  less  than 
usual  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Our 
decision  is  the  decision  of  the  nation ;  the  decision  of  their 
Lordships  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  decision  even  of 
that  class  from  which  the  Peers  are  generally  selected,  and 
of  which  they  may  be  considered  as  virtual  representatives, 
the  great  landed  gentlemen  of  England,  It  seems  to  me 
clear,  therefore,  that  we  ought,  notwithstanding  what  has 
passed  in  the  other  House,  to  adhere  to  our  opinion  concern- 
ing the  Beform  Bill. 

The  next  question  is  this ;  ought  we  to  make  a  formal  de- 
claration that  we  adhere  to  our  opinion?  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  make  such  a  declaration ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
cannot  make  it  in  more  temperate  or  more  constitutional 
terms  than  those  which  my  noble  friend  asks  us  to  adopt.  I 
support  the  Besolution  which  he  has  proposed  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul :  I  support  it  as  a  friend  to  Beform  i  but  I 
support  it  still  more  as  a  friend  to  law,  to  property,  to  social 
order.  No  observant  and  unprejudiced  man  can  look  forward 
without  great  alarm  to  the  effects  which  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Lords  may  possibly  produce.  I  do  not  predict,  I  do 
not  expect,  open,  armed  insurrection.  What  I  apprehend  is 
this,  that  the  people  may  engage  in  a  silent,  but  extensive 
and  persevering  war  against  the  law.  What  I  apprehend  is, 
that  England  may  exhibit  the  same  spectacle  which  Ireland 
exhibited  three  years  ago,  agitators  stronger  than  the  magis- 
trate, associations  stronger  than  the  law,  a  Gk)vemment 
powerful  enough  to  be  hated,  and  not  powerful  enough  to  be 
feared,  a  people  bent  on  indemnifying  themselves  by  illegal 
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ezoesses'for  the  want  of  legal  privileges.  I  fear,  that  we 
inaj  before  long  see  the  tribunals  defied,  the  tax-gatherer 
resisted,  public  credit  shaken,  property  insecure,  the  whole 
frame  of  society  hastening  to  dissolution.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
^  Be  bold :  be  firm :  defy  intimidation :  let  the  law  have  its 
course :  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  put  down  the  seditious." 
Sir,  we  hare  heard  all  tidis  blustering  before ;  and  we  know 
in  what  it  ended.  It  is  the  blustering  of  little  men  whose  lot 
has  fidlen  on  a  great  crisis.  Xerxes  scourging  the  winds, 
Canute  commanding  the  waves  to  recede  from  his  footstool, 
were  but  types  of  the  folly  of  those  who  apply  the  maxims  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions  to  the  great  convulsions  of  society. 
The  law  has  no  eyes:  the  law  has  no  hands:  the  law  is 
nothing,  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  printed  by  the  King's 
printer,  with  the  King's  arms  at  the  top,  till  public  opinion 
breathes  the  breath  of  Ufe  into  the  dead  letter.  We  found 
this  in  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  bearded  the 
Qovenunent.  The  Gk)vemment  resolved  to  put  down  the 
Association.  An  indictment  was  brought  against  my  honor- 
able and  learned  friend,  the  Member  for  Kerry.  The  Grand 
Juxj  threw  it  out.  Parliament  met.  The  Lords  Commis- 
sioners  came  down  with  a  speech  recommending  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  self-constituted  legislature  of  Dublin.  A  bill  was 
brought  in :  it  passed  both  Houses  by  large  majorities :  it 
received  the  Boyal  assent.  And  what  effect  did  it  produce  P 
Exactly  as  much  as  that  old  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  still 
unrep€»Eded,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  every  man  who, 
without  a  special  exemption,  shall  eat  meat  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  or  go  to  prison 
for  a  month.  Not  only  was  the  Association  not  destroyed : 
its  power  was  not  for  one  day  suspended :  it  flourished  and 
waxed  strong  under  the  law  which  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  it.  The  elections  of  1826,  the  Clare 
shot  ion  two  years  later,  proved  the  folly  of  those  who  think 
4al  nations  are  governed  by  wax  and  parchment :  and,  at 
leoglhy  in  the  close  of  1828,  the  Government  had  only  one 
fiVB  ehoice  before  it,  concession  or  civil  war.  Sir,  I  firmly 
MklfO  that,  if  the  people  of  England  shall  lose  all  hope  of 
the  Reform  Bill  by  constitutional  means,  they  will 
begin  to  offer  to  the  Government  the  same  kind  of 
which  was  offered  to  the  late  Government,  three 
•gO^  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  resistance  by  no  means 
to  rebellion,  a  resistance  rarely  amounting  to  any 
by  the  law,  but  a  resistance  nevertheless  which 
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IJ  r|nit«*  «uflkii*iit  ti»  obstmrt  tin*  «*«Mir«i«  nf  jttaCict-,  li>  dwlwfti 
tbf*  iMimtiiUi  of  imlnstrT,  bihI  ti>  |«i-Tfnit  iIm"  ■crumalalMtti  ui 
Wff^th.  And  ifl  m4  thU  a  «laiiieiY  whi««k  wr  «iuirlit  U>  itmr  f 
KxA  i«  ii«»t  tliM  A  (liuiifpr  whirh  wr  mv  bi>uii«l,  Irr  ail  mr«»a 
in  tiiir  pfiwrr.  In  ATf*rt  ?  Aim!  wIh»  arv*  tb«4i^  wfei  taaiit  os  fcir 
jic«hiinir  tn  intimidatimi  ?  Wht»  an*  tlii«r  «lit»  aflrrt  t«i  sfw^i 
ri*iit«*tnpt  f>f  AMitriatiiiius  awl  atfiteU«a«  uhI  pnljir 
*tiii|pi  ?  Kvrn  tlir  vi*nr  prraiinft  «lii»,  •outv  t«t>  Timi^ 
■Ipi,  (F*^**  0|*  ^*  ttaai>rMitif«M,  kihI  aipitAt^vv,  aiid  pnlibc  mi^rl« 
ini^,  thrir  bntt«tfHl  l*tvtt^aat  ('tuiatitiitiiMi,  |»fuclAunittir  aU 
tin*  timr  tlmt  tkej  «iw  Ihi*  t-riU  nf  i'«th<4ii*  Ktwuirt|«Uatin  a« 
■tx«>nirlv  aJ*  <-?<*r.  HuivIt,  aurvlv,  tLo  iiiiU*  of  ib*tiMice  tvliuii 
U  now  «»  ktikllT  0nun<ln|  in  (viir  inu«.  |>n^v^mU  villi  %  p^^ru- 
liarlr  bail  }gjwc^  fp>ai  mt^  wlH«i«  hiu'Ki«^  tH^47  it  la  UiaA 
ihc'T  wXmmpA  th^marlrra  tii  tlit*  «ltiat  U*fiii«*  a  |««>f>ir  wbuoi 
Ibrir  |M»lirv  hail  «lrimi  ti*  uuMini>M,  fnim  mt-n  tba  |ituQKic«t 
in«ini*'nt  i>f  wImmm*  lirra  «a«  that  in  wliitrh  tb^v  a|ipiiaff««l  la 
tkr  I  h.-inM-tfr  fif  fii-rwN-iit«>r«  m-an^l  lutu  ttilm^tinn.  iKi  Um»« 
nii-an  !■•  imbinnify  tlimiai»lvt«  for  tbr  li«miiialii*n  uf  iinaitii^f 
liffiin-  th**  |«^iplf*  <»f  InFlafifl  bv  trvniphnif  liu  Uir  |«m»|4«-  uf 
KnirUntl  ?  If  ••,  tkt«T  ikwivt*  tbniHM»lTr*.  TIm"  i-mai*  i^  irv^ 
1aii<l.  tlH»n;;k  a  atntni;  cmi*.  waa  lir  im  airaiia  «» vtmntf  a  caaa 
aa  that  wiih  wbirb  ««*  lia%i*  ntiw  ti*  tl«<«L  TIm*  ivt'VrniaitftiU 
in  if«  "fniinflf-  mfh  fhi*  4*Btb«<lit-«  %*{  IiwUimI,  )ia<l  tinrml 
|lnta:ri  at  i?«  )«a<k.  Win  •in  will  if  liAii*  at  tta  \mc\L  la  tlM> 
•tmji*!'*  with  ih'*  )ti*fiiriii«-p«  i*f  ttn*at  llritain  ^  I  kn>i«  i«Uf 
twf  w  \\n  in  whii  )i  «««'ii-li«Hi  «-iin  |«*riiiAiH*titlv  K«*  i;^^«-ni«^l,  bv 
|iiiKr.-  •'{•tfiioM.  Jk\v\  \^\  tin*  awiinl.  A  <««i«i*miBi*nt  batmit  at 
ita  •  •iiMi  iii*l  thi*  «rTiiif*,  tin*  lli<«*tB.  aifl  tin*  r»*«<*nui*«  iif  iff 
llri'^ci.  iiH^'ht  |a««(iii»lT  bi4tl  livlaiitl  hi  tK«*  ■W'inl.  Si»(ilii 
I'rrtiW'll  li«I'l  Intan^l  ;  imi  Willi^iii  iLm  TliinI  b'-kl  it;  m\ 
Mr  1*1* t  li<-M  it  ;  9"  ilifl*  |Hiki*  i<f  Wi'|]iii;rli*ii  miifbt  |«fiiA|a 
b;i«-  \,*\\  I*  \V\\  t«i  ;.»til*TH  •tPAl  Hntaiii  b«  tbi*  awtyH  ! 
Sii  w  iM  I  ?K  '«i^li*  hm«  n«'t«  r.  I  will  t*nlian«  !«•  «a«.  '■■ituiwj 
til  a!.i  I'll  Mil-  rnan  •■!  anv  |«rti  :  ainl.  if  anj  luaii  w«*r«*  frmatar 
rrii'iik'b  tt>  make  th«*  a^tt-nii't,  \\%*  «i>ti|.|  titnl.  U-fitrr  tlir%«  ^2*^ 
\uA  f^ipir***!.  that  thf  rv  i*  n«*  hi<tti*r  •w.inl  than  that  wbirb  h 
fdMhft<'tH«l  i-'it  ff  a  |il>*iit:bAlian*.  Hut,  if  tuit  bt  Uit*  awavi, 
Im'w  i«  thr  «-<iiiiitrT  tti  !■•  L*««v«*nif«l  >  I  un«bT*tao«l  buw  Um 
|«ai«-  k*  ki*|it  at  NVw  Y<<rk.  It  u  b>  th<*  aaat^nt  mmI  tupp&ct 
I  if  thf  |«««*|»1«-.  I  iin*l«-r«tafi«l  ai«i»  h«»w  fbt*  |v«iv  la  \r\A  at 
MiIaii  It  !•  bv  tkr  I^H'fM'ta  uf  tb**  Aiintriiiii  wklur^  Bat 
k«fw    fi»r    |«  arv*    !■    ti*    U'    kr|it    «h«*ii    ]liHi    hai«*    ririlkrr    tW 

p#|*iiUr  aa«i-iit  »>r  tkr  militan  f*'r«-.  bi«w  tkr  fa^atfv  U  !••  ka 
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kept  in  En^and  bj  a  Grovemment  acting  on  the  principleB  of 
the  preseot  Opposition^  I  do  not  understand. 
^  There  is  in  troth  a  gieat  anomaly  in  the  relation  between 
the  Engiish  people  and  their  Govemment*  Onr  institutions 
are  either  too  popular  or  not  popular  enough.  The  people 
have  not  sufficient  power  in  making  the  laws ;  but  they  have 
quite  sufficient  power  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  laws 
when  made.  The  Legislature  is  almost  entirely  aristocrati- 
cal ;  the  machinery  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  Legislature 
are  carried  into  effect  is  almost  entirely  popular;  and,  there* 
tore,  we  constantiy  see  all  the  power  which  ought  to  execute 
the  law,  employed  to  counteract  the  law.  Thus,  for  example, 
with  a  criminal  code  which  carries  its  rigour  to  the  length  of 
atrocity,  we  have  a  criminal  judicature  which  ofiben  carries  its 
lenity  to  the  length  of  perjury.  Our  law  of  libel  is  the  most 
absurdly  severe  that  ever  existed,  so  absurdly  severe  that,  if 
it  were  carried  into  full  effect,  it  would  be  much,  more  op« 
preaeive  than  a  censorship.  And  yet,  with  this  severe  law  of 
libel^  we  have  a  Press  which  practically  is  as  free  as  the 
air.  Li  1810  the  Ministers  complained  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications.  They  pro- 
posed a  bill  of  great  rigour  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  evil ; 
and  they  carried  their  biU.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  pub- 
Usher  of  a  seditious  libel  might,  on  a  second  conviction,  be 
banished,  and  that  if  he  should  return  from  banishment,  he 
might  be  transported.  How  often  was  this  law  put  in  force? 
Not  once.  Last  year  we  repealed  it:  but  it  was  already 
dead,  or  rather  it  was  dead  bom.  It  was  obsolete  before  Le 
Bai  le  veui  had  been  pronounced  over  it.  For  any  effect 
which  it  produced  it  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  Code 
Napoleon  as  in  the  English  Statute  Book.  And  why  did  the 
Government,  having  solicited  and  procured  so  sharp  and 
wieiglity  a  weapon,  straightway  hang  it  up  to  rustP  Was 
ftete  less  sedition,  weare  there  fewer  libels,  after  the  passing 
affile  Act  than  before  itP  Sir,  the  very  next  year  was  the 
1820^  the  year  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
Caroline,  the  very  year  when  the  public  mind  was 
exeited,  the  very  year  when  the  public  press  was  most 
Why  then  did  not  the  Ministers  use  their  new 
they  durst  not :  because  they  could  not.  They 
htjk  ciMained  it  with  ease ;  for  in  obtaining  it  they  had  to 
dppl  wUb  %  subservient  Parliament.  They  could  not  execute 
III;  jfcrjA  executing  it  they  would  have  to  deal  with  a  re- 
people.    These  are  instances  of  the  difficuliy  of 
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carrying  the  law  into  effect  when  the  people  are  inclined  to 
thwart  their  rulers.  The  great  anomaly,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  great  evil  which  I  have  described,  would,  I 
believe,  be  removed  by  the  Beform  Bill.  That  bill  would 
establish  harmony  between  the  people  and  the  Legislature. 
It  would  give  a  fair  share  in  the  making  of  laws  to  those 
without  whose  cooperation  laws  are  mere  waste  paper.  Fnder 
a  reformed  system  we  should  not  see,  as  we  now  often  see, 
the  nation  repealing  Acts  of  Parliament  as  &st  as  we  and  the 
Lords  can  pass  them.  As  I  believe  that  the  Beform  Bill 
would  produce  this  blessed  and  salutary  concord,  so  I  fear 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Beform  Bill,  if  that  rejection  should 
be  considered  as  final,  will  aggravate  the  evil  which  I  have 
been  describing  to  an  unprecedented,  to  a  terrible  extent. 
To  all  the  laws  which  might  be  passed  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  or  for  the  prevention  of  sedition,  the  people 
would  oppose  the  same  kind  of  resistance  by  means  of  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  mitigating,  I  might  say  in  abrogating, 
the  law  of  libel.  There  would  be  so  many  offenders  that  the 
Government  would  scarcely  know  at  whom  to  aim  its  blow. 
Every  offender  would  have  so  many  accomplices  and  pro- 
tectors, that  the  blow  would  almost  always  miss  the  aim. 
The  Veto  of  the  people,  a  Veto  not  pronounced  in  set  form 
like  that  of  the  Boman  Tribunes,  but  quite  as  effectual  as 
that  of  the  Boman  Tribunes  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
public  measures,  would  meet  the  Government  at  every  turn. 
The  Administration  would  be  unable  to  preserve  order  at 
home,  or  to  uphold  the  national  honor  abroad;  and,  at 
length,  men  who  are  now  moderate,  who  now  think  of  revo- 
lution with  horror,  would*  begin  to  wish  that  the  lingering 
agony  of  the  State  might  be  terminated  by  one  fierce,  sharp, 
decisive  crisis. 

Is  there  a  way  of  escape  from  these  calamities  9  I  believe 
that  there  is.  I  believe  that,  if  we  do  our  duty,  if  we  give 
the  people  reason  to  believe  that  the  accomplishment  of  ti^eir 
wishes  is  only  deferred,  if  we  declare  our  undiminished  at- 
tachment to  the  Beform  Bill,  and  our  resolution  to  support 
no  minister  who  will  not  support  that  bill,  we  shall  avert  the 
fearful  disasters  which  impend  over  the  country.  There  is 
danger  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  men  of  more  zeal  than  wis- 
dom may  obtain  a  fatal  infiuence  over  the  public  mind.  With 
these  men  will  be  joined  others,  who  have  neither  zeal  nor 
wisdom,  common  barrators  in  politics,  dregs  of  society  which, 
in  times  of  violent  agitation,  are  tossed  up  from  the  bottom 
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to  the  top,  and  which,  in  quiet  times,  sink  again  from  the  top 
fco  their  natoral  place  at  the  bottom.  To  these  men  nothing 
18  so  hateftd  as  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
orders  of  the  State.  A  crisis  like  that  which  now  makes  every 
honest  citizen  sad  and  anxious  fills  these  men  with  joy,  and 
with  a  detestable  hope.  And  how  is  it  that  such  men,  formed 
by  nature  and  education  to  be  objects  of  mere  contempt,  can 
e?er  inspire  terror  9  How  is  it  that  such  men,  without  talents 
car  acquirements  sufficient  for  the  management  of  a  vestry, 
sometimes  become  dangerous  to  great  empires  9  The  secret 
of  their  power  lies  in  the  indolence  or  faithlessness  of  those 
who  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  the  redress  of  public  grievances. 
The  whole  history  of  low  traders  in  sedition  is  contained  in 
tiiat  fine  old  Hebrew  fSstble  which  we  have  all  read  in  the  Book 
of  Judges.  The  trees  meet  to  choose  a  king.  The  vine,  and 
the  fig  tree,  and  the  olive  tree  decline  the  office.  Then  it  is 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  forest  devolves  upon  the  bramble : 
then  it  is  that  from  a  base  and  noxious  shrub  goes  forth  the 
fire  which  devours  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Let  us  be  in- 
starocted.  If  we  are  afraid  of  Political  Fnions  and  Beform 
Associations,  let  the  House  of  Commons  become  the  chief 
point  of  political  tmion :  let  the  House  of  Commons  be  the 
great  Beform  Association.  If  we  are  afraid  that  the  people 
may  attempt  to  accomplish  their  wishes  by  unlawfrd  means, 
let  us  give  them  a  solemn  pledge  that  we  will  use  in  their 
cause  all  our  high  and  ancient  privileges,  so  often  victorious 
in  old  conflicts  with  tyranny :  those  privileges  which  our  an- 
cestors invoked,  not  in  vain,  on  the  day  when  a  faithless  king 
filled  our  house  with  his  guards,  took  his  seat.  Sir,  on  your 
chair,  and  saw  your  predecessor  kneeling  on  the  floor  before 
him.  The  Constitution  of  England,  thank  God,  is  not  one  of 
those  constitutions  which  are  past  all  repair,  and  which  must, 
fiir  the  public  welfare,  be  utterly  destroyed.  It  has  a  decayed 
port:  but  it  has  also  a  sound  and  precious  part.  It  requires 
pmification ;  but  it  contains  within  itself  the  means  by  which 
flist  purification  may  be  effected.  We  read  that  in  old  times, 
lAen  the  villeins  were  driven  to  revolt  by  oppression,  when 
ike  fsstlfifl  of  the  nobility  were  burned  to  the  ground,  when 
ike  wsxehouses  of  London  were  pillaged,  when  a  hundred 
insurgents  appeared  in  arms  on  Blackheath,  when  a 
perpetrated  in  their  presence  had  raised  their 
to  madness,  when  they  were  looking  round  for  some 
to  succeed  and  avenge  him  whom  they  had  lost,  just 
i  afim  Hob  MiUer,  or  Tom  Carter,  or  Jack  Straw,  could 
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place  himself  at  iheir  head,  the  Sing  Tode  np  to  ihem  and 
exclaiined,  ^^  I  will  be  your  leader  I  ^*  and  at  once  the  infixriated 
mnltitade  laid  down  their  arms, -suhmitted  to  his  guidance, 
dispersed  at  his  command.  Hereinlet  ns  imitate  him.  Oar 
oomitrTmeli  are»  I  fear,  at  this  moment,  but  too  much  disposed 
to  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  selfish  impostors.  Let  us  say  to 
them^  *^  We*  are. your  leaders ;  we,  your  own  House  of  Com<- 
moQS ;  we^  the  o^istitutional  interpireters  of  your  wishes ;  tiie 
knights  of  farby  English  shires,  the  citizens  and  burgesses  <^ 
all  your  largest  tdwns.  Our  lawful  power  4diall  be  firmly  ex* 
ertod  to  the  utmcet  in  your  cause;;  'and  our  lawful  power  is 
such,  that  whoi  firmly  exerted  in  your  cause,  it  must  finally 
pieyaiL^^  This  tone  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  take. 
The  circumfikances  admit  of  no  delay^  Is  there  one  among 
tis  who  is  not  looking  with  breathless  anxiety  for  the  nesct 
tidings  which  Jttiay  arrive  firom  the  remote  parts  of  the  king- 
dom 9  Eveiii  while  I  speak,  the  moments  are  passing  away, 
the  in»vooahle<  moments  pregnant  with  the  destiny  of  a  gpreat 
people.  'The*  cotmtiy  is  in  danger  e<  it  may  be  saved:  we  can 
8»ro  it:  4his  i»<the  way :  ttus  is  the^  time.  In  our  hands  are 
idie  issues  of  great  good  and  great  evil,  the  issues  of  the  life 
«nd  death  of'^the  State.  May  the  restdt  of  our  deliberations 
tie  the  repoBe^aM  prosperity  of  that  noble  country  which  is 
entitled  fo  ail  our  <love ;  and  for  the  safety  of  which  we  are 
answerable  t6  our  own  consciences,  to  the  memory  of  future 
ages^  to  the  Judge  of  all  hearts  I 
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A   SPEECH 


DHUTIRBD   IN 


Thi  HoTTSi  OF  Commons  on  the  16th  of  Degsmber,  1831'. 


On  Friday,  the  BLzteientli  of  December,  1831,  Lord  Althorpe  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  England  and  Wales.  Lord  Porchester  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
nz  months.  The  debate  lasted  till  after  midnight^  and  was  then 
adjourned  till  twelve  at  noon.  The  Honse  did  not  divide  till  one 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  The  amendment  wa&  then  rejected  by 
824  votes  to -162 ;  and  the  original  motion  was  carried.  The  fol- 
lowing Speech  was  made  on  the  first  night  of  the  debata 

I  CAir  assure  my  noble  friend*,  for  whom  I  entertain  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  kindness  which  no  political  differ- 
ence will,  I  trust,  ever  disturb,  that  his  remarks  have  given 
me  no  pain,  except,  indeed,  the  pain  which  I  feel  at  being 
compelled  to  say  a  few  words  about  myself.  Those  words 
shall  be  very  few.  I  know  how  unpopular  egotism  is  in 
this  House.  My  noble  friend  says  that,  in  the  debates  of 
last  March,  I  declared  myself  opposed  to  the  ballot,  and 
that  I  have  since  recanted,  for  the  purpose  of  making  my- 
aelf  popular  with  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds.  My  noble  friend 
is  altogether  mistaken.  I  never  said,  in  any  debate,  that  I 
was  opposed  to  the  ballot.  The  word  ballot  never  passed  my 
li^  within  this  House.  I  observed  strict  silence  respecting 
it  on  two  accounts;  in  the  first  place,  because  my  own 
opmions  were,  till  very  lately,  undecided ;  in  the  second 
phody  because  I  knew  that  the  agitation  of  that  question,  a 
question  of  which  the  importance  appears  to  me  to  be  greatly 
would  divide  those  on  whose  firm  and  cordial 
ilie  safety  of  the  empire  depends.     My  noble  friend 
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has  taken  this  opporttmitj  of  replying  to  a  speech  "which  I 
made  last  October.  The  doctrines  which  I  then  laid  down 
were,  according  to  him,  most  intemperate  and  dangerous. 
Now,  Sir,  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  my  noble  friend 
has  himself  asserted,  in  his  speech  of  this  night,  those  very 
doctrines,  in  language  so  nearly  resembling  mine  that  I 
nught  fJrlj  a^cuT^  of  plagiaLm.  I  sai/timt  laws  have 
no  force  in  themselves,  and  that,  unless  supported  by  public 
opinion,  they  are  a  mere  dead  letter.  The  noble  Lord  has 
said  exactly  the  same  thing  to-night.  "  Keep  your  old  Con- 
stitution," he  exclaims ;  ^^  for,  whatever  may  be  its  defects 
in  theory,  it  has  more  of  the  public  veneration  than  your 
new  Constitution  will  have;  and  no  laws  can  be  efficient, 
unless  they  have  the  public  veneration.''  I  said,  that  statutes 
are  in  themselves  only  wax  and  parchment ;  and  I  was  called 
an  incendiary  by  the  Opposition.  The  noble  Lord  has  said 
to-night  that  statutes  in  themselves  are  only  ink  and  parch- 
ment ;  and  those  very  persons  who  reviled  me  have  enthu- 
siastically cheered  him.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  doctrines  which  are,  in  his  mouth,  true  and  constitu- 
tional, can,  in  mine,  be  false  and  revolutionary. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  time  that  I  should  address  myself  to  the 
momentous  question  before  us.  I  shall  certainly  give  my 
best  support  to  this  bill  through  all  its  stages ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  I  conceive  that  I  shall  act  in  strict  conformi'fy  with 
the  resolution  by  which  this  House,  towards  the  close  of 
the  late  Session,  declared  its  unabated  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  to  the  leading  provisions  of  the  first  Eeform 
Bill.  All  those  principles,  all  those  leading  provisions,  I 
find  in  the  present  measure.  Li  the  details  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  considerable  alterations.  Most  of  the  altera- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  improvements;  and  even  those 
alterations  which  I  cannot  consider  as  in  themselves  im- 
provements will  yet  be  most  useful,  if  their  effect  shall  be 
to  conciliate  opponents,  and  to  facilitate  the  adjustment 
of  a  question  which,  for  the  sake  of  order,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  trade,  ought  to  be,  not  only  satis- 
factorily, but  speedily  settled.  We  have  been  told.  Sir, 
that,  if  we  pronounce  this  bill  to  be  a  better  bill  than  the 
last,  we  recant  all  the  doctrines  which  we  maintained 
during  the  last  Session ;  we  sing  our  palinode ;  we  allow 
that  we  have  had  a  great  escape;  we  allow  that  our  own 
conduct  was  deserving  of  censure  ;  we  allow  that  the  party 
which  was  the  minority  in  this  House,  and,  most  unhappily 
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•  

for  the  comitiy,  the  majority  in  the  other  House,  has  saved 
the  coimtiy  from  a  great  calamit j.  Sir,  even  if  this  charge 
were  well  fonnded,  there  are  those  who  should  have  been  pre- 
sented bj  prudence,  if  not  bj  magnanimity,  from  bringing 
it  forward.  I  remember  an  Opposition  which  took  a  very 
different  course.  I  remember  an  Opposition  which,  while 
excluded  from  power,  taught  all  its  doctrines  to  the  Govem- 
ment;  which,  after  labouring  long,  and  sacrificing  much, 
in  order  to  effect  improvements  in  various  parts  of  our 
political  and  commercial  system,  saw  the  honor  of  those 
improvements  appropriated  by  others.  But  the  members 
of  that  Opposition  had,  I  believe,  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good.  They,  therefore,  raised  no  shout  of 
triumph  over  ihe  recantations  of  iheir  proselytes.  They 
rejoiced,  but  with  no  ungenerous  joy,  when  their  principles 
of  trade,  of  jurisprudence,  of  foreign  policy,  of  religious  liberty, 
became  the  principles  of  the  Administration.  They  were 
content  that  he  who  came  into  fellowship  with  them  at  the 
eleventh  hotir  should  have  a  far  larger  share  of  the  reward 
thaa  those  who  had  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day. 
In  the  year  1828,  a  single  division  in  this  House  changed 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Grovemment  with  respect  to  the  Test 
and  CSorporation  Acts.  My  noble  friend,  the  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  then  sat  where  the  right  honorable  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Tamworth,  now  sits.  I  do  not  remember 
that,  when  the  right  honorable  Baronet  announced  his 
change  of  purpose,  my  noble  friend  sprang  up  to  talk  about 
palinodes,  to  magnify  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Whigs, 
and  to  sneer  at  his  new  coadjutors.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  members  of  the  late  Opposition  did  not  carry  their 
indulgence  too  far ;  that  they  did  not  too  easily  suffer  the 
fame  of  Grattan  and  Bomilly  to  be  transferred  to  less  de- 
terving  claimants  ;  that  they  were  not  too  ready,  in  the 
Joy  with  which  they  welcomed  the  tardy  and  convenient 
npeotance  of  their  converts,  to  grant  a  general  amnesty 
ior  the  errors  or  the  insincerity  of  years.  K  it  were  true 
tkat  we  had  recanted,  this  ought  not  to  be  made  matter 
of  dhftrge  against  us  by  men  whom  posterity  will  remember 
hf  noting  but  recantations.  But,  in  truth,  we  recant 
We  have  nothing  to  recant.  We  support  this 
We  may  possibly  think  it  a  better  bill  than  that 
yveoeded  it.  But  are  we  therefore  bound  to  admit 
m  we  in  the  wrong,  that  the  Opposition  was  in  the 
iiiile  House  of  Lords  has  conferred  a  great  benefit 
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on  the  nation P  We  saw — ^who  did  not  see? — great  defects 
in  the  first  bilL  But  did  we  see  nothing  else?  Is  delay 
no  evil?  Is  prolonged  excitement  no  evil?  Is  it  no  evil 
that  the  heart  of  a  great  people  should  be  made  sick  by 
deferred  hope?  We  allow  that  many  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  are  "improyements.  But  we  think  that 
it  wonld  have  been  fiar  better  for  the  conntry  to  have  had 
the  last  bill,  with  all  its  defects,  than  the  present  bill,  with 
all  its  improvements.  Second  thoughts  are  proverbially  the 
best^  but  there  are  emergencies  which  do  not  admit  of 
second  thoughts.  There  probably  never  was  a  law  which 
might  not  have  been  amended  by  delay.  But  there  have 
been  many  cases  in  which  there  would  have  been  more  nus- 
chief  in  the  delay  than  benefit  in  the  amendments.  The  first 
bill,  however  inferior  it  nmy  have  been  in  its  details  to  the 
present  bill,  was  yet  herein  fitr  superior  to  the  present  bill, 
that  it  was  the  first.  K  the  first  bill  had  passed,  it  would, 
I  firmly  believe,  have  produced  a  complete  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  aristocracy. and  the. people.  It  is  my  earnest  wish 
and  prayer  that  the  present  bill  may  produce  this  blessed 
effect;  but  I  cannot  say  that  my  hopes  are  so  sanguine  aa 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Session.  13ie  decision 
6f  the  House  of  Lords  has,  I  fear,  excited  in  the  public  mind 
feelings  of  resentmeint  which  will  not  soon  be  allayed.  What 
tiben,  it  is  said,  would,  you  legislate  in  haste  ?  Would  you 
legisliaite  in  times  of  great  excitement  concerning  matters  of 
such  deepconcem  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  would :  and  if  any  bad  con- 
seqti^lice»tfiould  follow  from  the  haste  and  the  excitement, 
let  those  be  held  answerable  who,  when  there  was  no  need  of 
haste,  when  there  existed  no  excitement,  refused  to  listen  to 
any  project  of  Beform,  nay,  who  made  it  an  argument 
against  Befoorm,  that  the  public  mind  v^as  not  excited.  When 
few  meetings  were  held,  when  few  petitions  were  sent  up  to 
us,  these  politicians  said,  "  Would  you  alter  a  Constd^tion 
with  which  the  people  are  perfectly  satisfied  ?  "  And  now, 
whetn  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  convulsed  by 
the  question  of  Beform,  we  hear  it  said  by  the  very  am*^ 
persons,  "Would  you  alter  ihe  Bepresentative  system  in 
such  agitated  times  as  these  ?  "  Half  the  logic  of  misgovern- 
ment  lies  in  this  .one  sophistical  flilATnyna :  If  the  i>eople  are 
turbulent,  they  are  unfit  for  liberty :  if  they  are  quiet,  they 
do  not  v^ant  liberty. 

I  allowthat  hasty  legislation  is  aneviL    lallowthat  there 
are  great  objections  to  legislating  in  troubled  times.    But 
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BefiMrmers  are  compelled  to  legislate  fast,  because  bigots  will 
not  legislate  early.  Beformers  are  compelled  to  legislate  in 
times  of  excitement,  because  bigots  will  not  legislate  in  times 
of  tranqnillity.  If,  ten  years  ago,  nay  if  only  two  years  ago, 
there  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  men  who  understood 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  temper  of  the  nation,  we 
should  not  have  been  forced  to  hurry  now.  If  we  cannot 
take  our  time,  it  is  because  we  have  to  make  up  for  their  lost 
time.  If  they  had  reformed  gradually,  we  might  have  re- 
formed gradually ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  move  fast,  because 
they  would  not  move  at  all. 

Though  I  admit,  Sir,  that  this  bill  is  in  its  details  superior 
to  the  former  bill;  I  must  say  that  the  best  parts  of  this  bill, 
those  parts  for  tiie  sake  of  which  principally  I  support  ii^ 
those  parts  for  the  sake  of  which  I  would  support  it,  how- 
ever imperfect  its  details  might  be,  are  parts  which  it  has 
in  common  with  the  former  bill.  It  destroys  nomination ;  it 
admits  the  great  body  of  the  middle  orders  to  a  share  in  the 
government ;  and  it  contains  provisions  which  will,  as  I  con- 
ceive, greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  elections. 

Touching  the  expense  of  elections  I  will  say  a  few  words, 
because  that  part  of  the  subject  has  not,  I  think,  received  so 
much  attention  as  it  deserves.  Whenever  the  nomination 
boroughs  are  attacked,  the  opponents  of  reform  produce  a 
long  list  of  eminent  men  who  have  sate  for  those  boroughs, 
and  who,  they  tell  us,  would  never  have  taken  any  part  in 
public  afbirs  but  for  those  boroughs.  Kow,  Sir,  I  suppose 
no  person  will  maintain  that  a  large  constituent  body  is  likely 
to  prefer  ignorant  and  incapable  men  to  men  of  information 
and  ability?  Whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  it  was  never,  I  believe,  doubted  that  those 
intfcitations  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  talents. 
We  may  prefer  the  constitution  of  Sparta  to  that  of  Athens, 
or  ihe  constitution  of  Venice  to  that  of  Florence :  but  no 
will  deny  that  Athens  produced  more  great  men  than 
or  that  Florence  produced  more  great  men  than 
Tenioe.  But  to  come  nearer  home ;  the  five  largest  English 
ifldch  have  now  the  right  of  returning  two  members 
hj  popular  election,  are  Westminster,  Southwark,  Liver- 
f6Q^  Briftol,  and  Norwich.  Now  let  us  see  what  members 
AflM  fhoes  have  sent  to  Parliament.  I  will  not  speak  of 
tttf'Bringy  though  among  the  living  are  some  of  the  most 
tfalligaidied  ornaments  of  the  House.  I  will  confine  my- 
lAf  ^  Ae  dead.    Among  many  respectable  and  useful  mem- 
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bers  of  Parliament^  whom  these  towns  have  returned,  during 
the  last  half  century,  I  find  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Tiemey,  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson.    These  were  eight  of  the  most 
illustrious  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  generation  which  is 
passing  away  from  the  world.    Mr.  Pitt  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  person  worthy  to  make  a  ninth  with  them.     It  is,  surely, 
a  i^^kable  cirLnstance  that,  of  the  nine  most  disti^^ 
guished  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  died 
within  the  last  forty  years,  eight  should  have  been  returned 
to  Parliament  by  the  five  largest  represented  towns.    I  am, 
therefore,  warranted  in  saying  that  great  constituent  bodies 
are  quite  as  competent  to  discern  merit,  and  quite  as  much 
disposed  to  reward  merit,  as  the  proprietors  of  boroughs.    It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  whom  I 
have  mentioned  would  never  have  been  known  to  large  con- 
stituent bodies  if  they  had  not  first  sate  for  nomination 
boroughs.    But  why  is  this  9     Simply,  because  the  expense 
of  contesting  popidar  places,  under  the  present  system,  is 
ruinously  great.    A  poor  man  cannot  defray  it ;  an  untried 
man  cannot  expect  his  constituents  to  defray  it  for  him.  And 
this  is  the  way  in  which  our  Bepresentative  system  is  de- 
fended.  Corruption  vouches  corruption.   Every  abuse  is  made 
the  plea  for  another  abuse.    We  must  have  nomination  at 
Gkttton,  because  we  have  profrision  at  Liverpool.     Sir,  these 
arguments  convince  me,  not  that  no  Beform  is  required,  but 
that  a  very  deep  and  searching  Beform  is  required.    If  two 
evils  serve  in  some  respects  to  counterbalance  each  other, 
this  is  a  reason,  not  for  keeping  both,  but  for  getting  rid  of 
both  together.    At  present  you  close  against  men  of  talents 
that  broad,  that  noble  entrance  which  belongs  to  them,  and 
which  ought  to  stand  wide  open  to  them ;  and  in  exchange 
you  open  to  them  a  bye  entrance,  low  and  narrow,  always 
obscure,  often  filthy,  through  which,  too  often,  they  can  pass 
only  by  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  from  which 
they  too  often  emerge  suUied  with  stains  never  to  be  washed 
away.    But  take  the  most  favourable  case.     Suppose  that 
the  member  who  sits  for  a  nomination  borough  owes  his  seat 
to  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor,  to  a  man  whose  service  is  per- 
fect freedom,  to  a  man  who  would  think  himself  degraded  by 
any  proof  of  gratitude  which  might  degrade  his  nominee. 
Yet  is  it  nothing  that  such  a  member  comes  into  this  House 
wearing  the  badge,  though  not  feeling  the  chain  of  servitude  9 
Is  it  nothing  that  he  cannot  speak  of  his  independence  with- 
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out  exciting  a  smile  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  he  is  considered^  not 
aa  a  Bepresentative,  but  as  an  adventurer  9  This  is  what  your 
system  does  for  men  of  genius.  It  admits  them  to  political 
power,  not  as,  under  better  institutions,  they  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  power,  erect,  independent,  unsullied ;  but  by  means 
which  corrupt  the  virtue  of  many,  and  in  some  degree  di- 
minish the  authority  of  all.  Could  any  system  be  devised, 
better  fitted  to  pervert  the  principles  and  break  the  spirit  of 
men  formed  to  be  the  glory  of  theii*  country  ?  And,  can  we 
mention  no  instance  in  which  this  system  has 'made  such 
men  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to  the  country  of  which 
their  talents  were  the  ornament,  and  might,  in  happier  cir- 
cumstances,  have  been  the  salvation?  Ariel,  the  beautifal 
and  kindly  Ariel,  doing  the  bidding  of  the  loathsome  and 
malignant  Sycorax,  is  but  a  faint  type  of  genius  enslaved  by 
the  spelts,  and  employed  in  the  drudgery,  of  corruption — 

"  A  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  those  earthy  and  abhorred  commands.'* 

We  cannot  do  a  greater  service  to  men  of  real  merit  than  by 
destroying  that  which  has  been  called  their  refuge,  which  is 
their  house  of  bondage ;  by  taking  from  them  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  and  giving  to  them  in  its  stead  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  The  bill  now  before  us  will,  I  be- 
Ueve,  produce  that  happy  efiect.  It  facilitates  the  canvass ;  it 
reduces  the  expense  of  legal  agency;  it  shortens  the  poll; 
above  all,  it  disfranchises  the  outvoters.  It  is  not  easy  to 
calculate  the  precise  extent  to  which  these  changes  will  di- 
minish the  cost  of  elections.  I  have  attempted,  however,  to 
obtain  some  information  on  this  subject.  I  have  applied  to 
a  gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  a 
gentleman  who,  at  the  last  three  general  elections,  managed 
ike  finances  of  the  popular  party  in  one  of  the  largest 
botoughs  in  the  kingdom.  He  tells  me,  that  at  the  general 
elaotion  of  1826,  when  that  borough  was  contested,  the  ex- 
of  the  popular  candidate  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
poonds ;  and  that,  by  the  best  estimate  which  can  now 
te  niide,  the  borough  may,  under  the  reformed  system,  be 
M^flbcteaUy  contested  for  one  tenth  part  of  that  sum.  In 
constituent  bodies  there  are  no  ancient  rights  re- 
in those  bodies,  therefore,  the  expense  of  an  elec- 
be  still  smaller.  I  firmly  believe,  that  it  will  be 
^  jgcXL  out  Manchester  for  less  than  the  market  price 
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Sir,  I  have,  from  the  beginning  of  these  discussions,  sup- 
ported Beform  on  two  grounds ;  first,  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  itself  a  good  thing ;  and  secondly,  because  I  think  the 
dangers  of  withholding  it  so  great  that,  even  if  it  were  an  evil, 
it  would  be  the  less  of  two  evils.  The  dangers  of  the  country 
have  in  no  wise  diminished.  I  believe  that  they  have  greatly 
increased.  It  is,  I  fear,  impossible  to  deny  that  what  has 
happened  with  respect  to  almost  every  great  question  that 
ever  divided  mankind  has  happened  also  with  respect  to  the 
Eeform  BUI.  Wherever  great  interests  are  at  stake  there 
will  be  much  excitement ;  and  wherever  there  is  much  ex- 
citement there  will  be  some  extravagance.  The  same  great 
stirring  of  the  human  mind  which  prodnced  the  Reformation 
produced  also  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
•  same  spirit  which  resisted  the  Shipmoney,  and  abolished  the 
Starchamber,  produced  the  Levellers  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
men.  And  so,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  bad  men,  availing 
themselves  of  the  agitation  produced  by  the  question  of 
Beform,  have  promulgated,  and  promulgated  with  some 
success,  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  existence,  I  do 
not  say  of  monarchy,  or  of  aristocracy,  but  of  aU  law,  of 
all  order,  of  all  property,  of  all  civilisation,  of  all  that 
makes  us  to  differ  from  Mohawks  or  Hottentots.  I  bring 
no  accusation  against  that  portion  of  the  working  classes 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  by  these  doctrines.  Those  per- 
sons are  what  their  situation  has  made  them,  ignorant  frt)m 
want  of  leisure,  irritable  from  the  sense  of  distress.  That 
they  should  be  deluded  by  impudent  assertions  and  gross 
sophisms ;  that,  suffering  cruel  privations,  they  should  give 
ready  credence  to  promises  of  relief;  that,  never  having  in- 
vestigated the  nature  and  operation  of  government,  they 
should  expect  impossibilities  from  it,  and  should  reproach  it 
for  not  performing  impossibilities ;  all  this  is  perfectly  naturaL 
No  errors  which  they  may  commit  ought  ever  to  make  us  for- 
get that  it  is  in  all  probability  owing  solely  to  the  accident  of 
our  situation  that  we  have  not  fallen  into  errors  precisely  si- 
milar. There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  know  from  experience 
that,  even  with  all  our  advantages  of  education,  pain  and 
sorrow  can  make  us  very  querulous  and  very  unreasonable. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  that,  as  the  Scotch 
proverb  says,  ^^  it  should  be  ill  talking  between  a  frdl  man  and 
a  fasting ; "  that  the  logic  of  the  rich  man  who  vindicates  the 
rights  of  property,  should  seem  very  inconclusive  to  the  poor 
man  who  hears  his  children  cry  for  bread.     I  bring,  I  say,  no 
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accasation  against  the  working  classes.  I  would  withliold 
from  them  nothing  which  it  might  be  for  their  good  to  pos- 
sess. I  see  with  pleasure  that,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Beform 
Bill,  the  most  indnstrions  and  respectable  of  onr  labonrers 
will  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
If  I  would  refuse  to  the  working  people  that  larger  share  of 
power  which  some  of  them  have  demanded,  I  would  refuse  it, 
because  I  am  convinced  that,  by  giving  it,  I  should  only  in- 
crease their  distress.  I  admit  that  the  end  of  government  is 
their  happiness.  But,  that  they  may  be  governed  for  their 
happiness,  they  must  not  be  governed  according  to  the  doc- 
trines which  they  have  learned  from  their  illiterate,  incapable> 
lowminded  flatterers. 

But,  Sir,  the  fact  that  such  doctrines  have  been  promul- 
gated among  the  multitude  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  speedy 
and  effectual  reform.  That  government  is  attacked  is  a  reason 
for  making  the  foundations  of  government  broader,  and  deeper, 
and  more  solid.  That  property  is  attacked  is  a  reason  for 
binding  together  all  proprietors  in  the  firmest  union.  That 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  Seform  has  enabled  worthless 
demagogues  to  propagate  their  notions  with  some  success  is  a 
reason  for  speedily  settling  the  question  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  settled.  It  is  difficult.  Sir,  to  conceive  any 
spectacle  more  alarming  than  that  which  presents  itself  to  us, 
when  we  look  at  the  two  extreme  parties  in  this  country ;  a 
narrow  oligarchy  above ;  an  infuriated  multitude  below ;  on 
the  one  side  the  vices  engendered  by  power ;  on  the  other  side 
the  vices  engendered  by  distress ;  one  party  blindly  averse  to 
improvement ;  the  other  party  blindly  clamouring  for  destruc- 
tion ;  one  party  ascribing  to  political  abuses  the  sanctity  of 
property;  the  other  party  crying  out  against  property  as  a 
political  abuse.  Both  these  parties  are  alike  ignorant  of  their 
tme  interest.  God  forbid  that  the  State  should  ever  be  at 
the  mercy  of  either,  or  should  ever  experience  the  calamities 
wliich  must  result  from  a  collision  between  them  !  I  antici- 
pate no  such  horrible  event.  For,  between  those  two  parties 
ifanidB  a  third  party,  infinitely  more  powerful  than  both  the 
oCben  pat  together,  attacked  by  both,  villified  by  both,  but 
destmedy  I  trust,  to  save  both  from  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
own  talOj.  To  that  party  I  have  never  ceased,  through  all 
tta  lieiflsitades  of  public  affairs,  to  look  with  confidence  and 
wtfh  m  good  hope.  .  I  speak  of  that  great  party  which  zea- 
loorilf  and  steadily  supported  the  first  Beform  BiU,  and  which 
vflj^  I  hisvt  no  doub^  support  the  second  Eeform  Bill,  with 
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equal  steadiness  and  eqnal  zeal.  That  party  is  the  middle 
class  of  England,  with  the  flower  of  the  aristooiucj  at  its  head, 
and  the  flower  of  the  working  classes  bringing  up  its  rear. 
That  great  party  has  taken  its  immoyable  stand  between  the 
enemies  of  all  order  and  the  enemies  of  all  liberty.  It  will 
have  Reform:  it  will  not  have  revolution:  it  will  destroy  poli- 
tical abuses :  it  will  not  suffer  the  rights  of  property  to  be  as- 
sailed :  it  will  preserve,  in  spite  of  themselves,  those  who  are 
assailing  it,  from  the  right  and  from  the  left,  with  contradic- 
tory accusations  :  it  will  be  a  daysman  between  them :  it  will 
lay  its  hand  upon  them  both :  it  will  not  suffer  them  to  tear 
each  other  in  pieces.  While  that  great  party  continues  un- 
broken,  as  it  now  is  unbroken,  I  shall  not  relinquish  the  hope 
that  this  great  contest  may  be  conducted,  by  lawful  means, 
to  a  happy  termination.  But,  of  this  I  am  assured,  that  by 
means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  to  a  termination,  happy  or  un- 
happy, this  contest  must  speedily  come.  All  that  I  know  of 
the  history  of  past  times,  all  the  observations  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  on  the  present  state  of  the  cotmtry,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  great  concession 
must  be  made  to  the  democracy  of  England ;  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  change  be  in  itself  good  or  bad,  has  become 
a  question  of  secondary  importance ;  that  good  or  bad,  the 
thing  must  be  done ;  that  a  law  as  strong  as  the  laws  of  at- 
traction and  motion  has  decreed  it. 

I  well  know  that  history,  when  we  look  at  it  in  small  por- 
tions, may  be  so  construed  as  to  mean  anything,  that  it  may 
be  interpreted  in  as  many  ways  as  a  Delphic  oracle.  "  The 
French  Eevolution,''  says  one  expositor,  "  was  the  effect  of 
concession.''  "  Not  so,"  cries  another :  "  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  produced  by  the  obstinacy  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment." "  If  the  French  nobles,"  says  the  first,  "  had  refused 
to  sit  with  the  Third  Estate,  they  would  never  have  been 
driven  from  their  country."  "  They  would  never  have  been 
driven  from  their  country,"  answers  the  other,  "  if  they  had 
agreed  to  the  reforms  proposed  by  M.  Turgot."  These  con- 
troversies can  never  be  brought  to  any  decisive  test,  or  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  But,  as  I  believe  that  history,  when 
we  look  at  it  in  small  fragments,  proves  anything,  or  nothing, 
so  I  believe  that  it  is  full  of  useful  and  precious  instruction 
when  we  contemplate  it  in  large  portions,  when  we  take  in, 
at  one  view,  the  whole  lifetime  of  great  societies.  I  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  law  which 
xegulates  the  growth  of  communities,  and  some  knowledge  of 
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the  effects  wliicli  that  growth  prodnces.  The  history  of  Eng- 
land, in  particidar,  is  the  history  of  a  government  constantly 
giving  way,  sometimes  peaceably,  sometimes  after  a  violent 
straggle,  but  constantly  giving  way  before  a  nation  which  has 
been  constantly  advancing.  The  forest  laws,  the  laws  of  vil- 
lenage,  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
the  power,  scarcely  less  oppressive,  which,  during  some  time 
after  the  Reformation,  was  exercised  by  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment, the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  censorship  of  the 
Press,  successively  yielded.  The  abuses  of  the  representative 
system  are  now  yielding  to  the  same  irresistible  force.  It  v^as 
impossible  for  the  Stuarts,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  if  they  had  possessed  all  the  energy  of  Bichelieu,  and 
all  the  crafb  of  Mazarin,  to  govern  England  as  England  had 
been  governed  by  the  Tudors.  It  was  impossible  for  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  govern  England  as  Englajid  had 
been  governed  by  the  Stuarts.  And  so  it  is  impossible  that 
England  should  be  any  longer  governed  as  it  was  governed 
under  the  four  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  I  say 
impossible.  I  believe  that  over  the  great  changes  of  the  moral 
world  we  possess  as  little  power  as  over  the  great  changes  of 
the  physical  world.  We  can  no  more  prevent  time  from 
changing  the  distribution  of  property  and  of  intelligence,  we 
^Tmore  prevent  property  and  iifteUigence  from  aspiring 
to  political  power,  than  we  can  change  the  courses  of  the  sea- 
sons and  of  the  tides.  In  peace  or  in  tmnult,  by  means  of  old 
institutions,  where  those  institutions  are  flexible,  over  the 
ruins  of  old  institutions,  where  those  institutions  oppose  an 
unbending  resistance,  the  great  march  of  society  proceeds, 
and  must  proceed.  The  feeble  efforts  of  individuals  to  bear 
Wk  are  lost  and  swept  away  in  the  mighty  rush  with  which 
the  species  goes  onward.  Those  who  appear  to  lead  the 
movement  are,  in  fact,  only  whirled  along  before  it ;  those  who 
attempt  to  resist  it,  are  beaten  down  and  crushed  beneath  it. 
It  is  because  rulers  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
of  this  great  movement,  because  they  underrate  its 
because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  law,  that  so  many 
irioleufc  and  fearfrd  revolutions  have  changed  the  face  of  so- 
tUbfm    We  have  heard  it  said  a  hundred  times  during  these 

we  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  in  the  course  of 

debate,  that  the  people  of  England  are  more  free 

they  were,  that  the  Government  is  more  demo- 

ever  it  v^as;  and  this  is  urged  as  an  argument 
feifcnn.   I  admit  the  fact ;  but  I  deny  the  inference. 
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It  is  a  principle  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  discnssions  like 
this,  that  it  is  not  by  absolute,  but  by  relatiye  misgoTem- 
ment  that  nations  are  roused  to  madness.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  look  merely  at  the  form  of  government.  We  must  look 
also  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  The  worst  lyrant  that 
ever  had  his  neck  wrung  in  modem  Europe  might  have 
passed  for  a  paragon  of  clemency  in  Persia  or  Morocco. 
Our  Indian  subjects  submit  patiently  to  a  monopoly  of  salt* 
We  tried  a  stamp  duty,  a  duty  so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, on  the  fierce  breed  of  the  old  Puritans ;  and  we  lost 
an  empire.  The  Grovemment  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  was 
certainly  a  much  better  and  milder  Government  than  that  of 
Lewis  ihe  Fourteenth;  yet  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  adt- 
mired,  and  even  loved,  by  his  people.  Lewis  the  ffixteenth 
died  on  the  scaffold.  Why  9  Because,  though  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  had  made  many  steps  in  the  career  of  improvement,  it 
had  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the  nation.  Look  at  our  own 
history.  The  liberties  of  the  people  were  at  least  as  much 
respected  by  Charles  the  First  as  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
James  the  Second  as  by  Edward  the  Sixtii.  But  did  this 
save  the  crown  of  James  the  Second  ?  Did  this  save  the 
head  of  Charles  the  First?  Every  person  who  knows  the 
history  of  our  civil  dissensions  knows  that  all  those  argu- 
ments which  are  now  employed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  might  have  been  employed,  and  were  actually  em- 
ployed, by  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.  The  reasoning  of  Charles, 
and  of  all  his  apologists,  runs  thus ; — "  What  new  grievance 
does  the  nation  suffer?  What  has  the  King  done  more  than 
what  Henry  did  ?  more  than  what  Elizabeth  did  ?  Did  the 
people  ever  enjoy  more  freedom  than  at  present  ?  Did  they 
ever  enjoy  so  much  freedom  ? ''  But  what  would  a  wise  and 
honest  counsellor,  if  Charles  had  been  so  happy  as  to  possess 
such  a  counsellor,  have  replied  to  arguments  hke  these  ?  He 
would  have  said,  "  Sir,  I  acknowledge  that  the  people  were 
never  more  fi^e  than  under  your  government.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  those  who  talk  of  restoring  the  old  Constitution 
of  England  use  an  improper  expression.  I  acknowledge  that* 
there  has  been  a  constant  improvement  during  those  very 
years  during  which  many  persons  imagine  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  deterioration.  But,  though  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  government  for  the  worse,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  public  mind  which  produces  exactly  the  same 
effect  which  would  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment for  the  worse.     Perhaps  this  change  in  the  publio  mind 
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is  to  be  regretted.  But  no  matter ;  you  cannot  reverse  it^ 
Yon  cannot  undo  all  that  eighty  eventful  years  have  done* 
You  cannot  transform  the  Englishmen  of  1640  into  the 
Englishman  of  1560.  It  may  be  that  the  simple  loyalty  of 
our  &ther8  was  preferable  to  that  inqtdring,  censoriiig,  re- 
sisting  spirit  which  is  now  abroad.  It  may  be  that  the  times 
when  men  paid  their  benevolences  cheerfully  were  better  times 
than  these,  when  a  gentleman  goes  before  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  to  redist  an  assessment  of  twenty  shillings.  And 
so  it  may  be  that  infSeuicy  is  a  happier  time  than  manhood, 
and  manhood  than  old  age.  But  God  has  decreed  that  old 
age  shall  succeed  to  manhood,  and  manhood  to  infancy.  Even 
so  have  societies  their  law  of  growth.  As  their  strength  be- 
comes greater,  as  their  experience  becomes  more  extensive, 
you  can  no  longer  confine  them  within  the  swaddling  bands, 
or  lull  them  in  the  cradles,  or  amuse  them  with  the  rattles, 
or  terrify  them  with  the  bugbears  of  their  infEincy.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  better  or  happier  than  they  were; 
but  this  I  say,  tiiat  they  are  different  from  what  they  were, 
that  you  cannot  again  make  them  what  they  were,  and  that 
you  cannot  safely  treat  them  as  if  they  continued  to  be  what 
they  were."  This  was  the  advice  which  a  wise  and  honest 
Minister  would  have  given  to  Charles  the  First.  These  were 
the  principles  on  which  that  unhappy  prince  should  have 
acted.  But  no.  He  would  govern,  I  do  not  say  ill,  I  do  not 
say  tyrannically ;  I  say  only  this ;  he  would  govern  the  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century  as  if  they  had  been  the  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  all  his  talents 
and  all  his  virtues  did  not  save  him  from  unpopularity,  from 
civil  war,  from  a  prison,  from  a  bar,  from  a  scaffold.  These 
things  are  written  for  our  instruction.  Another  great  in- 
tellectual revolution  has  taken  place ;  our  lot  has  been  cast 
on  a  time  analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  the  time  which 
immediately  preceded  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
There  is  a  change  in  society.  There  must  be  a  corresponding 
ehange  in  the  government.  We  are  not,  we  cannot,  in  the 
of  things,  be,  what  our  fathers  were.  We  are  no 
like  the  men  of  the  American  war,  or  the  men  of  the 
gagging  bills,  than  the  men  who  cried  "  privilege  "  round 
liie  ooach  of  Charles  the  First,  were  like  the  men  who 
dmoged  their  religion  once  a  year  at  the  bidding  of  Henry 
Ihb  X%;lith.  That  there  is  such  a  change,  I  can  no  more 
ibaa  I  can  doubt  that  we  have  more  power  looms,  more 
engines,  more  gas  lights,  than  our  ancestors.    That 
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there  is  such  a  change,  the  Minister  will  surely  find  who  shall 
attempt  to  fit  the  yoke  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  necks  of  the 
Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  then  can  you 
do  to  bring  back  those  times  when  the  constitution  of  this 
House  was  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  people  ?  Even  as 
much  as  Strafford  and  Laud  could  do  to  bring  back  the  days 
of  the  Tudois ;  as  much  as  Bonner  and  Gku:diner  could  do  to 
bring  back  the  days  of  Hildebrand ;  as  much  as  Yill^le  and 
Polignac  coold  do  to  bring  back  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. You  may  make  the  change  tedious ;  you  may  make 
it  violent ;  you  may — God  in  his  mercy  forbid ! — ^you  may 
make  it  bloody ;  but  avert  it  you  cannot.  Agitations  of  the 
public  mind,  so  deep  and  so  long  continued  as  those  which 
we  have  witnessed,  do  not  end  in  nothing.  In  peace  or  in 
convulsion,  by  the  law,  or  in  spite  of  the  law,  through  the 
Parliament,  or  over  the  Parliament,  Reform  must  be  carried. 
Therefore  be  content  to  guide  that  movement  which  you  can- 
not stop.  Fling  wide  the  gates  to  that  force  which  else  will 
enter  through  the  breach.  Then  will  it  still  be,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  the  peculiar  glory  of  our  Constitution  that, 
though  not  exempt  firom  the  decay  which  is  wrought  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  in  all  the 
proudest  works  of  human  power  and«visdom,  it  yet  contains 
within  it  the  means  of  self-reparation.  Then  will  England 
add  to  her  manifold  titles  of  glory  this,  the  noblest  and  the 
purest  of  all ;  that  every  blessing  which  other  nations  have 
been  forced  to  seek,  and  have  too  often  sought  in  vain,  by 
means  of  violent  and  bloody  revolutions,  she  will  have  at- 
tained by  a  peaceful  and  a  lawful  Beform. 
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A   SPEECH 


DBLIYBRED  IN 

Thi  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th  of  Febbuist,  1882. 


On  Monday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1832,  the  House  took 
into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mr.  Warbnr- 
ton's  Anatomy  BilL  Mx.  Henry  Hunt  attacked  that  bill  with 
great  asperity.    In  reply  to  him  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

SiK,  I  cannot,  even  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  refrain  from 
saying  two  or  three  words.  Most  of  the  observations  of  the 
honorable  Member  for  Preston  I  pass  by,  as  undeserving  of 
any  answer  before  an  audience  like  this.  But  on  one  part  of 
his  speecli  I  must  make  a  few  remarks.  We  are,  he  says, 
TWftVing  a  law  to  benefit  the  rich,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
Sir,  the  {suit  is  the  direct  reverse.  This  is  a  bill  which  tends 
especially  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  What  are  the  evils 
against  which  we  are  attempting  to  make  provision  ?  Two 
especially ;  that  is  to  say,  the  practice  of  Burldng,  and  bad 
surgery.  Now  to  both  these  the  poor  alone  are  exposed. 
What  man,  in  our  rank  of  life,  runs  the  smallest  risk  of  being 
Burked?  That  a  man  has  property,  that  he  has  connections, 
that  he  is  likely  to  be  missed  and  sought  for,  are  circimi- 
stances  which  secure  him  against  the  burker.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  difierence  between  murders  of  this  kind  and  other 
mmders*  An  ordinary  murderer  hides  the  body,  and  disposes 
of  flie  property.  Bishop  and  Williams  dig  holes  and  bury 
tiie  property,  and  expose  the  body  to  sale.  The  more  wretched, 
tiie  moie  lonely,  any  himian  being  may  be,  the  more  desirable 
pvej  is  he  to  these  wretches.  It  is  the  man,  the  mere  naked 
warn,  tliat  they  pursue.  Again,  as  to  bad  surgery ;  this  is, 
of  all  Cfils,  the  evil  by  which  the  rich  suffer  least,  and  the 

If  we  could  do  all  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 

for  Preston  ought  to  be  done,  if  we  could  prevent 
^  BMnt>  if  we  could  prevent  dissection,  if  we  could 

fte  English  school  of  anatomy,  if  we  could  force 
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every  student  of  medical  science  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
foreign  education,  on  whom  would  the  bad  consequences  fall  ? 
On  the  rich?    Not  at  all.     As  long  as  there  is  in  France,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  a  single  surgeon  of  eminent  skill,  a  single 
surgeon  who  is,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Member  for  Preston, 
addicted  to  dissection,  that  surgeon  will  be  in  attendance 
whenever  an  English  nobleman  is  to  be  cut  for  the  stone. 
The  higher  orders  in  England  will  always  be  able  to  procure 
the  best  medical  assistance.    Who  suffers  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  Bus^n  school  of  surgery  9    The  Emperor  Nicholas  P    By 
no  means.     The  whole  evil  &Jla  on  the  peasantry.     If  the 
education  of  a  surgeon  should  become  very  expensive,  if  the 
fees  of  surgeons  should  consequently  rise,  if  the  supply  of 
regular  surgeons  should  diminish^  the  sufferers  would  be,  not 
the  rich,  but  the  poor  in  our  country  villages,  who  would 
again  be  left  to  mountebanks,  and  barbers,  aaid  old  women, 
and  charms,  and  quack  medicines.     The  honourable  gentle- 
man talks  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  humanity  to  the 
interests  of  science,  as  if  this  were  a  question  about  the 
squaring  of  the  circle,  or  the  transit  of  Venus.    This  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  science :  it  is  not  the  unprofitable  exercise 
of  an  ingenious  mind :  it  is  a  question  between  health  and 
sickness,  between  ease  and  torment,  between  life  and  death. 
Does  the  honoxuuble  gentleman  know  from  what  cruel  suffer- 
ings the  improvement  of  surgical  science  has  rescued  our 
species?    I  will  tell  him  one  story,  the  first  that  comes  into 
my  head.    He  may  have  heard  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria^ 
the  same  who  imprisoned  our  Bichard  Cceur-de-Iaon.     Leo* 
pold's  horse  fell  under  him,  and  crushed  his  leg.    The  surgeons 
said  that  the  limb  must  be  amputated ;  but  none  of  them 
knew  how  to  amputate  it.     Leopold,  in  his  agony,  laid  a 
hatchet  on  his  thigh,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  strike  with 
iei  mallet.    The  leg  waa  cut  off,  and  the  Duke  died  of  the  gush 
of  blood.     Such  was  the  end  of  that  powerful  prince.     Why, 
there  is  not  now  a  bricklayer  who  fidls  frY)m  a  ladder  in  Eng- 
land, who  cannot  obtain  surgical  assistance,  infinitely  superior 
to  that  which  the  sovereign  of  Austria  could  command  in  the 
twelfth  century.    1  think  thisisa  bill  which  tends  to  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  which  tends  especially  to  the  good  of  the 
poor.     Therefore  I  support  it.     If  it  is  unpopular,  I  am  sorry 
for  it.     But  I  shall  cheerfully  take  my  share  of  its  unpopu- 
lariiy.     For  such,  I  am  convinced,  ought  to  be  the  conduct 
of  one  whose  object  it  is  not  to  flatter  the  people,  but  to  serve 
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A   SPEECH 


DBLXYBUBD  Hf 


A  CoianmM  of  the  Housb  of  Commons  on  thb  28tr 

OF  Febbuabt,  1832. 


On  Tuesdaj,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Febroaiy,  1882,  in  the  Committee 
on  the  BQl  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  question  was  put,  ''That  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
Middlesex,  stand  part  of  Schedule  C."  The  opponents  of  the 
Bill  mustered  their  whole  strength  on  this  occasion,  and  were 
-  joined  hy  some  members  who  had  voted  with  the  Grovermnent  on 
the  second  reading.  The  question  was  carried,  however,  bj  S16 
votes  to  236.  The  following  Speech  was  made  in  reply  to  the 
Ifaiqoess  of  Chandos  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  who,  on  very  dif- 
ferent grounds,  objected  to  any  increase  in  the  number  of  metro- 
politan members. 

He.  Bsskal 

I  SAVE  spoken  so  often  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Beform,  that  I  am  very  unwilling  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Committee.  But  the  importance  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  ilie  noble  Marquess,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
wUch  we  are  placed  to-night,  make  me  so  anxious  that  I 
ttumot  remain  silent. 

In  this  debate,  as  in  every  other  debate,  our  first  object 
AtwiM  be  to  ascertain  on  which  side  the  burden  of  the 
piOof  Iie0.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  burden 
cf  tt0  proof  lies  on  those  who  support  the  amendment.  I 
fliii€Bliyed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  right  and  wise  to 
^fM  n^tesentatives  to  some  wealthy  and  populous  places 

hitherto  been  unrepresented.     To  this  extent,  at 

^iH,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  now  profess  our- 

irs.     There  is,  indeed,  a  great  party  which  still 

to  file  disfranchising  even  of  the  smallest  borough. 

most  distinguished  chiefs  of  that  party  have,  here 
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and  elsewhere,  admitted  that  the  elective  franchise  ought  to 
be  given  to  some  great  towns  which  have  risen  into  impor- 
tance since  onr  representative  system  took  its  present  form. 
If  this  be  so,  on  what  ground  can  it  be  contended  that  these 
metropolitan  districts  ought  not  to  be  represented?  Are 
they  inferior  in  importance  to  the  other  places  to  which  we 
are  all  prepared  to  give  members?  I  use  the  word  import- 
ance with  perfect  confidence  :  for,  though  in  our  recent 
debates  there  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  standard  by 
which  the  importance  of  towns  is  to  be  measured,  there  is  no 
room  for  dispute  here.  Here,  take  what  standard  you  will, 
the  result  will  be  the  same.  Take  population:  take  the 
rental :  take  the  nimiber  of  ten  pound  houses :  take  the 
amount  of  the  assessed  taxes :  take  any  test  in  short :  take 
any  number  of  tests,  and  combine  those  tests  in  any  of  the 
ingenious  ways  which  men  of  science  have  suggested :  mul- 
tiply :  divide  :  substract :  add  :  try  squares  or  cubes :  try 
square  roots  or  cube  roots  :  you  will  never  be  able  to  find  a 
pretext  for  excluding  these  districts  from  Schedule  C.  If, 
then,  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  franchise  ought  to  be  given 
to  important  places  which  are  at  present  unrepresented,  and 
if  it  be  acknowledged  that  these  districts  are  in  importance 
not  inferior  to  any  place  which  is  at  present  unrepresented, 
you  are  bound  to  give  us  strong  reasons  for  withholding  the 
franchise  from  these  districts. 

The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  ^  has  tried  to  give 
such  reasons :  and,  in  doing  so,  he  has  completely  refrited  the 
whole  speech  of  the  noble  Marquess,  with  whom  he  means  to 
divide.f  The  truth  is  that  the  noble  Marquess  and  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  though  ihey  agree  in 
their  votes,  do  not  at  aU  agree  in  their  forebodings  or  in  their 
ulterior  intentions.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
thinks  it  dangerous  to  increase  the  number  of  metropolitan 
voters.  The  noble  Lord  is  perfectly  willing  to  increase  the 
number  of  metropolitan  voters,  and  objects  only  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  metropolitan  members.  "  Will  you," 
says  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  ^^  be  so  rash,  so 
insane,  as  to  create  constituent  bodies  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  electors  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the  noble  Marquess,  "  and 
much  more  than  that.  I  will  create  constituent  bodies  of 
forty  thousand,  sixty  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand.  I  will 
add  Marylebone  to  Westminster.     I  will  add  Lambeth  to 

*  Sir  K  Sodgen.  f  The  Maiqucss  of  Chftiidot. 
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Souihwark.  I  will  add  Finsburj  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  to 
the  City."  The  noble  Marquess,  it  is  clear,  is  not  a&aid  of 
the  excitement  which  may  be  produced  by  the  polling  of  im- 
mense multitudes.  Of  what  then  is  he  afraid  P  Simply  of 
eight  members :  nay,  of  six  members :  for  he  is  willing,  he 
tells  us,  to  add  two  members  to  the  two  who  already  sit  for 
Middlesex,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  metropolitan  mem- 
bers. Are  six  members,  then,  so  formidable  ?  I  could  men- 
tion a  single  peer  who  now  sends  more  than  six  members  to 
the  House.  But,  bsljs  the  noble  Marquess,  the  members  for 
the  metropolitan  districts  will  be  called  to  a  strict  account 
by  their  constituents :  they  will  be  mere  delegates :  they  will 
be  forced  to  speak,  not  their  own  sense,  but  the  sense  of  the 
capitaL  I  will  answer  for  it,  Sir,  that  they  will  not  be  called 
to  a  stricter  account  than  those  gentlemen  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  some  great  proprietors  of  boroughs.  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  those  who  represent  it  as  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious  and  degrading  that  a  public  man  should  be 
called  to  account  by  a  great  city  which  has  entrusted  its 
deaiest  interests  to  his  care,  do  nevertheless  think  that  he  is 
boond  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  honor  to  vote  according  to 
the  wishes  of  lus  patron  or  to  apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds? 
It  is  a  bad  thing,  I  ftdly  admit,  tliat  a  Member  of  Parliament 
should  be  a  mere  delegate.  But  it  is  not  worse  that  he 
shotdd  be  the  delegate  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  than  of 
one  too  powerfiil  individual.  What  a  perverse,  what  an  in- 
consistent spirit  is  this  ;  too  proud  to  bend  to  the  wishes  ot 
a  nation,  yet  ready  to  lick  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  a  patron  ! 
And  how  is  it  proved  that  a  member  for  Lambeth  or  Pins- 
bojy  will  be  under  a  more  servile  awe  of  his  constituents  than 
a  member  for  Leicester,  or  a  member  for  Leicestershire,  or 
a  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly 
■otorious  that  many  members  voted,  year  after  year,  against 
OUliofic  Emancipation,  simply  because  they  Imew  that,  it 
ftij  TOted  otherwise,  they  woidd  lose  their  seats  ?    No  doubt 

it  an  evil.     But  it  is  an  evil  which  will  exist  in  some 

or  other  as  long  as  human  nature  is  the  same,  as  long 
are  men  so  lowminded  as  to  prefer  the  gratification 
uttk  Yidgar  ambition  to  the  approbation  of  their  conscience 

liie  welfiu*e  of  their  country.     Construct  your  represen- 

•yibem  as  you  will,  these  men  will  alwajrs  be  syco- 

If  you  gfive  power  to  Marylebone,  they  will  &wn  on. 

fcaWMJioliluii  of  Marylebone.     K  you  leave  power  to. 
I  ttij  will  fikwn  on  the  proprietor  of  Gatton.    I  cani 
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wbe  nd  reason  for  believing  that  their  baaeneds  wiU^bemor^ 
miflohieyons  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 

Bat,  it  is  said,  the  power  of  this  hnge  capital  is  even  now 
dangerously  great ;  and  will  jon  increase  that  power  9    Now, 
Sir,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  power  of  London  is,  in 
some  sense,  dangeroosly  great ;  but  I  altogether  deny  that 
the  danger  will  be  increased  by  this  bilL    It  has  always  been 
fonnd  that  a  hundred  thonsand  people  congr^ated  close  to 
the  seat  of  goyemment  exercise  a  greater  influence  on  public 
affairs  ihan  five  hundred  thousand  dispersed  over  a  remote 
province.    But  this  influence  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  capitaL    This  in- 
fluence is  felt  at  present,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
eapital  is  unrepresented.    This  influence  is  felt  in  countries 
where  there  is  no  representative  system  at  all.    Indeed,  this 
influence  is  nowhere  so  great  as  under  despotic  governments. 
E  need  not  remind  the  Committee  that  the  Csesars,  while 
ruling  by  the  sword,  while  putting  to  death  without  a  trial 
every  senator,  every  magistrate,  who  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure, yet  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  populace  of  the 
imperial  oiiy  in  good  humour  by  distributions  of  com  and 
shows  of  wild  beasts.    Every  country,  fiY)m  Britain  to  Egypt, 
was  squeezed  for  the  means  of  filling  the  granaries  and 
adorning  the  theatres  of  Bome.     On  more  than  one  occasion, 
long  after  the  Cortes  of  Castile  had  become  a  mere  name,  the 
rabble  of  Madrid  assembled  before  the  royal  palace,  forced 
their  King,  their  absolute  King,  to  appear  in  the  balcony, 
and  exacted  fiY)m  him  a  promise  that  he  would  dismiss  an 
obnoxious  minister.     It  was  in  this  way  that  Charles  the 
Second  was  forced  to  part  with  Oropesa,  and  that  Charles 
the  Third  was  forced  to  part  with  Squillaci.     If  there  is  any 
country  in  the  world  where  pure  despotism  exists,  that  country 
is  Turkey ;  and  yet  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
Government.    The  Sultan,  who  stands  in  awe  of  nothing  else, 
stands  in  awe  of  the  turbulent  populace,  which  may,  at  any 
moment,  besiege  him  in  his  Seraglio.    As  soon  as  Constan- 
tinople is  up,  everything  is  conceded.     The  unpopular  edict 
is  recalled.     The  unpopular  vizier  is  beheaded.     This  sort  of 
power  has  nothing  to  do  with  representation.     It  depends  on 
physical  force  and  on  vicinity.     You  do  not  propose  to  take 
this  sort  of  power  away  from  London.    Indeed,  you  cannot 
take  it  away.    Nothing  can  take  it  away  but  an  earthquake 
more  terrible  than  that  of  Lisbon,  or  a  fire  more  destructive 
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ihftn  that  of  1666.  Law  can  do  nothing  against  this  de* 
•oription  of  power;  for  it  is  a  power  which  isformidable  only 
whenlaw  has  ceased  to  exist.  While  the  reign  of  law  con-^ 
tisQes,  eight  votes  in  a  Honse  of  six  hundred  and  fiftj-eigfat 
Members  will  hardly  do  much  harm.  When  the  reign  of 
law  is  at  an  end,  and  the  reign  of  yiolence  commences,  the 
importance  of  a  nuUion  and  a  half  of  people,  all  collected 
within  a  walk  of  the  Palace,  of  the  Parliament  House,  of  the 
Bank,  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  will  not  be  measured  by  eight 
or  by  eighiy  votes.  See,  then,  what  you  are  doing.  Thai 
power  which  is  not  dangerous  you  refose  to  London.  That 
power  which  is  dangerous  you  leave  undiminished ;  nay,  you 
make  it  more  dangerous  stiU.  For  by  refusing  to  let  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thousand  people  express  their  opinions  and 
wishes  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  way,  you  increase  the 
risk  of  disaffection  and  of  tumult.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  speeches  or  writings  of  democrats  to 
show  that  a  represented  district  is  far  more  likely  to  be  tor- 
bulent  than  an  unrepresented  district.  Mr.  Burke,  surely 
not  a  rash  innovator,  not  a  flatterer  of  the  multitude,  de- 
acribed  long  ago  in  this  place  with  admirable  eloquence  the 
edfect  produced  by  the  law  which  gave  representative  institu«- 
tions  to  the  rebellious  mountaineers  of  Wales.  That  law,  he 
said,  had  been  to  an  agitated  nation  what  the  'twin  stars 
celebrated  by  Horace  were  to  a  stormy  sea :  the  wind  had 
&llen ;  the  clouds  had  dispersed  ;  the  threatening  waves 
had  sunk  to  rest.  I  have  mentioned  the  commotions  of 
Madrid  and  Constantinople.  Why  is  it  that  the  population 
of  unrepresented  London,  though  physically  far  more  power- 
ful than  the  population  of  Madrid  or  of  Constantinople,  has 
been  fiur  more  peaceable  ?  Why  have  we  never  seen  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  besiege  St.  James's,  or  force  their 
way  riotously  into  this  House  ?  Why,  but  because  they  have 
other  means  of  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  because  they 
efljjoj  the  liberty  of  tmlicensed  printing,  and  the  liberty  of 
JMMBtig  public  meetings.  Just  as  the  people  of  unrepresented 
London  are  more  orderly  than  the  people  of  Constantinople 
Madrid,  so  will  the  i)eople  of  represented  London  be 
orderly  than  the  people  of  unrepresented  London. 
Sutfdjy  S&Ty  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  withhold 
lofd  power  from  a  portion  of  the  community  because  that 
of  ilie  community  possesses  natural  power.  Yet  that 
what  the  noble  Marquess  would  have  us  do.  In 
m  ohief  cause  of  the  intestine  disorders  of  states  has 

o2 
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been  that  the  natural  distribution  of  power  and  the  legal 
distribution  of  power  have  not  corresponded  with  each  other. 
This  is  no  newly  discovered  truth.  It  was  well  known  to 
Aristotle  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  illustrated 
by  every  part  of  ancient  and  of  modern  history,  and  eminently 
by  the  history  of  England  during  the  last  few  months.  Our 
country  has  been  in  serious  danger;  and  why?  Because  a 
representative  system,  framed  to  suit  the  England  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  did  not  suit  the  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  because  an  old  wall,  the  last  relique  of  a 
departed  city,  retained  the  privileges  of  that  ciiy,  while  great 
towns,  celebrated  all  over  the  world  for  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, had  no  more  share  in  the  government  than  when  they 
were  still  hamlets.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  those 
monstrous  disproportions,  and  to  bring  the  legal  order  of 
society  into  something  like  harmony  with  the  natural  order. 
What,  then,  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  bill  than  to  exclude  any  district  from  a  share 
in  the  representation,  for  no  reason  but  because  that  dis- 
trict is,  and  must  always  be,  one  of  great  importance.  This 
bill  was  meant  to  reconcile  and  unite.  Will  you  frame  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  must  inevitably  produce  irritation  and 
discord?  This  bill  was  meant  to  be  final  in  the  only  rational 
sense  of  the  word  final.  Will  you  frame  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  must  inevitably  be  shortlived?  Is  it  to  be  the  first 
business  of  the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a 
new  Eeform  Bill  ?  Gentlemen  opposite  have  often  predicted 
that  the  settlement  which  we  are  making  will  not  be  perma- 
nent ;  and  they  are  now  taking  the  surest  way  to  accomplish 
their  own  prediction.  I  agree  with  them  in  disliking  change 
merely  as  change.  I  would  bear  with  many  things  which 
are  indefensible  in  theory,  nay  with  some  things  which  are 
grievous  in  practice,  rather  than  venture  on  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  Parliament.  But  when  such  a  change  is 
necessary, — and  that  such  a  change  is  now  necessary  is 
admitted  by  men  of  all  parties, — then  I  hold  that  it  ought 
to  be  frill  and  effectual.  A  great  crisis  may  be  followed  by 
the  complete  restoration  of  health.  But  no  constitution  will 
bear  perpetual  tampering.  If  the  noble  Marquess's  amend- 
ment should  unhappily  be  carried,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
the  immense  population  of  Finsbury,  of  Marylebone,  of  Lam- 
beth, of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  will,  importunately  and  clamo- 
rously, demand  redress  from  the  reformed  Parliament.  That 
Parliament,  you  tell  us,  will  be  much  more  democratically 
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inclined  than  the  Parliaments  of  past  times.  If  so,  how  can 
yon  expect  that  it  will  resist  the  urgent  demands  of  a  million 
of  people  close  to  its  door?  These  eight  seats  will  be  given. 
More  than  eight  seats  will  be  given.  The  whole  question  of 
Beform  will  be  opened  again;  and  the  blame  will  rest  on 
those  who  will,  by  mutilating  this  great  law  in  an  essential 
part,  cause  hundreds  of  thousands  who  now  regard  it  as  a 
boon  to  regard  it  as  an  outrage. 

Sir,  our  word  is  pledged.  Let  us  remember  the  solemn 
promise  which  we  gave  to  the  nation  last  October  at  a 
perilous  conjuncture.  That  promise  was  that  we  would  stand 
firmly  by  the  principles  and  leading  provisions  of  the  Beform 
Bill.  Our  sincerity  is  now  brought  to  the  test.  One  of  the 
leading  provisions  of  the  bill  is  in  danger.  The  question  is, 
not  merely  whether  these  districts  shall  be  represented,  but 
whether  we  will  keep  the  fiedth  which  we  plighted  to  our 
countrymen.  Let  us  be  firm.  Let  us  make  no  concession 
to  those  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  throw  the  bill  out,  are 
DOW  trying  to  firitter  it  away.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  induce  the  Inah.  members  to  vote  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  hinted  that,  perhaps,  some  of  the  seats 
taken  from  the  metropolis  may  be  given  to  Ireland.  Our 
Irish  friends  will,  I  doubt  not,  remember  that  the  very  per- 
sons who  oflFer  this  bribe  exerted  themselves  not  long  ago  to 
raise  a  cry  againt  the  proposition  to  give  additional  mem- 
bers to  Belfast,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Galway.  The 
truth  is  that  our  enemies  wish  only  to  diWde  us,  and  care 
not  by  what  means.  One  day  they  try  to  excite  jealousy 
among  the  English  by  asserting  that  the  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment is  too  favourable  to  Ireland.  Next  day  they  try  to 
bribe  the  Irish  to  desert  us,  by  promising  to  give  something 
to  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  England.  Let  us  disappoint 
these  cunning  men.  Let  us,  from  whatever  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  we  come,  be  true  to  each  other  and  to  the 
food  cause.  We  have  the  confidence  of  our  country.  We 
htOB  justly  earned  it.  For  Gk)d's  sake  let  us  not  throw  it 
Otiier  occasions  may  arise  on  which  honest  Eefor- 
may  fairly  take  different  sides.  But  to-night  ho  that 
ii  aot  wiQi  us  is  against  us. 
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A   SPEECH 


DSUTBBED  TX 


Thb  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  Esbbuabt,  1888. 


On  the  twenty-nintli  of  Jannary,  1888,  the  first  Parliament  elected 
under  the  Reform  Act  of  1882  met  at  Westminster.  On  the  fifth 
of  Febmarj,  King  William  the  Fourth  made  a  speech  firom  the 
throne,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hope  that  tibe  Houses  would 
entrust  him  with  such  powers  as  mieht  be  necessary  for  main- 
taining  order  in  Ireland^d  for  prying  and  stren^hening  the 
nnion  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  An  Address, 
assuring  His  Majesty  of  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the 
Commons,  was  moved  by  Lord  Ormelie  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Marshall.  Mr.  O'Connell  opposed  the  Address,  and  moved, 
as.  an  amendment,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee.  Afler  a  discussion  of  four  nights  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  428  votes  to  40.  On  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

Last  night,  Sir,  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  take  any  part  in  the  present  debate:  but  the  appeal 
which  has  this  evening  been  made  to  me  by  my  honourable 
friend  the  Member  for  Lincoln*  has  forced  me  to  rise.  I 
will,  however,  postpone  the  few  words  which  I  have  to  say  in 
defence  of  my  own  consistency,  till  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  on  the  much  more  important  subject  which  is  before 
the  House. 

My  honorable  friend  tells  us  that  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  make  a  choice  between  two  modes  of  pacifying  Lreland ; 
that  the  Government  recommends  coercion ;  that  the  honor- 
able and  learned  member  for  Dublin t  recommends  redress; 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  the  effect  of  redress  before  we 
have  recourse  to  coercion.     The  antithesis  is  framed  with  all 

»  Mr.  Edward  Lytton  BuIwpf.  f  Mr.  O'Connell. 
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ttie  ingenniiy  which  is  characteristici  of  my  honourable  friend's 
Bfjle ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  on  this  occasion,  his 
ingennity  has  imposed  on  himself,  and  that  he  has  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  the  meaning  of  the  pointed  phrase  which 
he  used  with  so  much  effect.  Bedress  is  no  doubt  a  very 
well  sounding  word.  What  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to 
ask  for  redress  P  What  more  unjust  than  to  refuse  redress? 
But  my  honorable  friend  will  perceive,  on  reflection,  that, 
though  he  and  the  honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
agree  in  pronouncing  the  word  redress,  they  agree  in  no- 
thing else.  They  utter  the  same  sound ;  but  they  attach  to 
it  two  diametrically  opposite  meanings.  The  honorable  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  means  by  redress  simply  the 
Bepeal  of  the  Union.  Now,  to  the  Bepeal  of  the  TTnion  my 
honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Lincoln  is  decidedly  ad-- 
Terse.  When  we  get  at  his  real  meaning,  we  find  that  he  is. 
just  as  unwilling  as  we  are  to  give  the  redress  which  the 
honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  demands.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  the  House  wiU,  I  hope  and  believe,  vote 
with  that  honorable  and  learned  member ;  but  the  minoriiy 
which  thinks  with  him  will  be  very  much  smaller. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  some  gentlemen,  who  are 
not  themselves  repealers,  that  the  question  of  Bepeal  deserves 
a  much  more  serious  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received. 
Bepeal,  they  say,  is  an  object  on  which  millions  have,  how- 
ever unwisely,  set  their  hearts :  and  men  who  speak  in  the 
name  of  millions  are  not  to  be  coughed  down  or  sneered 
down.  That  which  a  suffering  nation  regards,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  the  sole  cure  for  all  its  distempers,  ought  not  to 
be  treated  with  levity,  but  to  be  the  subject  of  full  and  solemn 
debate.  All  this.  Sir,  is  most  true :  but  I  am  surprised  that 
this  lecture  should  have  been  read  to  us  who  sit  on  your 
right.  It  would,  I  apprehend,  have  been  with  more  propriety 
addressed  to  a  different  quarter.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  we 
here  not  yet  had,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  having, 
Ant  foil  and  solemn  debate  ?  Is  it  the  fault  of  His  Majesty's 
IGaistersP  Have  not  they  framed  the  Speech  which 
Boyal  Master  delivered  from  the  throne,  in  such  a 
as  to  invite  the  grave  and  searching  discussion  of  the 
of  Bepeal?  And  has  not  the  invitation  been  de- 
P  Is  it  not  fresh  in  our  recollection  that  the  honorable 
and  laamed  member  for  Dublin  spoke  two  hours,  perhaps 
HbM  koorSy— nobody  keeps  accurate  accoimt  of  time  while 
ki  i|Mift%*— but  two  or  three  hours  without  venturing  to  join 
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issue  with  ns  on  this  subject  ?    In  truth,  he  suffered  judg- 
ment to  go  against  him  by  de&ult.    We,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  did  our  best  to  provoke  him  to  the  conflict.    We  called 
on  him  to  maintain  here  those  doctrines  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed elsewhere  with  so  much  yehemence,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  be  forced  to  add,  with  a  scurrility  unworthy  of  his  parts 
and  eloquence.    Never  was  a  challenge  more  fEurly  giyen: 
but  it  was  not  accepted.    The  great  champion  of  Bepeal 
would  not  lift  our  glove.    He  shrank   back;   he   skulked 
^way ;  not,  assuredly,  firom  distrust  of  his  powers,  which  have 
iinever  been  more  vigorously  exerted  than  in  this  debate,  but 
«evidentlyfrom  distrust  of  his  cause.     I  have  seldom  heard  so 
:^le  a  speech  as  his :  I  certainly  never  heard  a  speech  so 
^evasive.     From  the   beginning   to  the  end  he  studiously 
avoided  saying  a  single  word  tending  to  raise  a  discussion 
:about  that  Eepeal  which,  in  other  places,  he   constantly 
uffirms  to  be  the  sole  panacea  for  all  the  evils  by  which  his 
country  is  afflicted.     Nor  is  this  all.    Yesterday  night  he 
placed  on  our  order  book  not  less  than  fourteen  notices ;  and 
of  those  notices  not  a  single  one  had  any  reference  to  the 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     It  is  therefore 
'^evident  to  me,  not  only  that  the  honorable   and  learned 
:!gentleman  is  not  now  prepared  to  debate  the  question  in  this 
JEouse,  but  that  he  has  no  intention  of  debating  it  in  this 
House   at  all.     He  keeps   it,  and  prudently  keeps  it,  for 
audiences  of  a  very  different  kind.     I  am  therefore,  I  repeat, 
^surprised  to  hear  the  Government  accused  of  avoiding  the 
idiscussion  of  this  subject.     Why  should  we  avoid  a  battle 
in  which  the  bold  and  skilful  captain  of  the  enemy  evidently 
knows  that  we  must  be  victorious  ? 

One  gentleman,  though  not  a  repealer,  has  begged  us  not 
to  declare  ourselves  decidedly  adverse  to  repeal  till  we  have 
studied  the  x>6titions  which  are  coming  in  from  Ireland. 
Beally,  Sir,  this  is  not  a  subject  on  which  any  public  man 
ought  to  be  now  making  up  his  mind.  My  mind  is  made  up. 
My  reasons  are  such  as,  I  am  certain,  no  petition  from  Ire- 
land will  confute.  Those  reasons  have  long  been  ready  to 
be  produced ;  and,  since  we  are  accused  of  flinching,  I  will 
at  once  produce  them.  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  Be- 
peal of  tiie  Union  would  not  remove  the  political  and  social 
evils  which  afflict  Ireland,  nay,  that  it  would  aggravate 
almost  every  one  of  those  evils. 

I  understand,  though  I  do  not  approve,  the  proceedings 
of  poor  Wolfe  Tone  and  his  confederates.    They  wished  to 
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make  a  complete  separation  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ixe^ 
land.  They  wished  to  establish  a  Hibernian  republic.  Their 
plan  was  a  very  bad  one ;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  it  was  per- 
fectly consistent ;  and  an  ingenious  man  might  defend  it  by 
some  plausible  arguments.  But  that  is  not  the  plan  of  the 
honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin.  He  assures  us  that 
he  wishes  the  connection  between  the  islands  to  be  perpetuaL 
He  is  for  a  complete  separation  between  the  two  Parlia- 
ments; but  he  is  for  indissoluble  union  between  the  two 
Crowns.  Nor  does  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
mean,  by  an  union  between  the  Crowns,  such  an  union  aa 
exists  between  the  Crown  of  this  kingdom  and  the  Crown  of 
Hanover.  For  I  need  not  say  that,  though  the  same  person 
is  king  of  Great  Britian  and  of  Hanover,  there  is  no  more 
political  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  than 
between  Great  Britain  and  Hesse  or  between  Great  Britain 
and  Bavaria.  Hanover  may  be  at  peace  with  a  state  with 
which  Great  Britain  is  at  war.  Nay,  Hanover  may,  as  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  body,  send  a  contingent  of  troops 
to  cross  bayonets  with  the  King's  English  footguards.  This 
is  not  the  relation  in  which  the  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man proposes  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  stand 
to  each  other.  His  plan  is,  that  each  of  the  two  countries 
shall  have  an  independent  legislature,  but  that  both  shall 
have  the  same  executive  government.  Now,  is  it  possible 
that  a  mind  so  acute  and  so  well  informed  as  his  should  not 
at  once  perceive  that  this  plan  involves  an  absurdity,  a  down- 
right  contradiction.  Two  independent  legi8latni;8!  One 
executive  government !  How  can  the  thing  be  ?  No  doubt, 
if  the  legislative  power  were  quite  distinct  from  the  execu- 
tive power,  England  and  Ireland  might  as  easily  have  two 
legialatures  as  two  Chancellors  and  two  Courts  of  King's 
Bench.  But  though,  in  books  written  by  theorists,  the  exe- 
drizve  power  and  the  legislative  power  may  be  treated  as 
tiungB  quite  distinct,  every  man  acquainted  with  the  real 
of  our  constitution  knows  that  the  two  powers  are 
doeely  connected,  nay,  intermingled  with  each  other. 
several    generations,  the  whole   administration  of 

has  been  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  sense  of 
About  every  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the 

il  is  the  privilege  of  Parliament  to  offer  advice ;  and 
llMlaAfioe  no  wise  king  will  ever  slight.  It  is  the  preroga- 
4f  tt0  Sovereign  to  choose  his  own  servants ;  but  it  is 
Jbr  him  to  maintain  them  in  office  unless  Parlia- 
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win  support  Hbem.    It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Sove- 

«>  ti«siwitli  oiher  princes ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him 

"t^  pu.aiit  in  «PT<dieme  of  foreign  policy  which  is  disagreeable 

toftzfiuDeii;.  It  is  the  prerogatiye  of  the  Sovereign  to  make 

:  bat  kecumot  raise  a  battalion  or  man  a  fiigate  without 

kfttp  cfPufiaineBt.    Hie  repealers  maj  therefore  be  re- 

heirismn  moatiis.    13iej  saj  that  Grreat  Britain 

Irviftsid  cvgkt  to  hmTS  one  executive  power.     Bnt  the 

bas  a  most  important  share  of  the  executive 

TS^gefefLg^  bj  the  eimfeflsion  of  the  repealers  them- 

ftrnain  and  Ireland  ought  to  have  one  legislature. 

OrunftS'  ior  «Be  moiwent  in  what  a  situation  the  executive 

wSIteplaccdif  you  have  two  independent  legis- 

c  if  liuae  k^idatares  should  differ,  as  all  bodies 

mJtt:^  a?^  in3«fieBden  of  each  other  will  sometimes  differ. 

;$nQviiie'  'lai^  <aMi^  <€  a  ooBuaeraal  treaty  which  is  unpopular 

in  Ih^:iu»£  jaa  pcf«Jar  in  Ireland.    13ie  Irish  Parliament 

<nr!?!SS9e^  m  wprabiaaon  of  the  terms,  and  passes  a  vote  of 

i^niii^  ^f  ^^  ^fMtialcr.    We  at  Westminster  censmre  the 

Kra^  «n£  «pMidk  ^i^  iM^iocialor.     Or  are  we  to  have  two 

ii^ewt^  ^Acnifiw  ^m^  i&  I>o^ndng  Street  and  one  in  Dublin 

C^ittd^  ^     Is  SSr  HtjjwnT  ^(^  Kud  to  every  court  in  Christen- 

ttjvr  "Mtr  dm^vdick  acettlK,  to  tkwart  each  other  and  to  be 

T^M^  ^iMT  tiarlL  ^viKT?    b  it  ineqageimble  but  that,  in  a 

^"<<c«~  i^  >i^MC$;..  Axsra)6S  meli  as  can  be  terminated  only  by 

icniT^  ttjii^^  «rt§^  Vrra^m  ^e«H»mities  so  absurdly  united  and 

^^^  i»)«scQ^Sy  £isq3s9s)e%&.     JLS  histosy  confirms  this  reasoning. 

;^^l^xr^ctlaI  o^imc^ic^  liax<^  &nded  t^t  they  had  found  cases 

w«^  ibr  .x^);r«r  ;s6^    X^  a$  ^ixvn  as  tou  eymmine  those  cases 

>K)«c  ^ril^  jir^  <tfi^)f«r  '^iM  t^r  Imr  no  analogy  to  the  case 

"v*)^  ^*>kiSk  "v^  >iJix^  Ti>  3<isL  or  that  they  corroborate  my 

SR)pcm»^T>%^     T\if  ;mj«r  oe  Iwiland  heredf  has  been  cited.     Ire- 

lio>4.  it  )uis^  V{y%  j^io^  had  an  independent  legislature  firom 

"S^^  KT  ^^V  i  ^nrwur  <*^^iW3ft  3E^nn  there  were  two  coeqoal 

^N^:^»»)<f^^^c9K^Ofii^0^wn;  and  vet  there  was  no  collision. 

$jtv  tW  7^>a:sv«R  lihM  T^rt^iTo  was  not  perpetual  collision  was,  as 

"M^  a£  iiK^vTs  i^t  tli^  Iiish  pariiament,  though  nominally 

^T»^^^y«R>^<«H^  "v^w^  j^sawftlhr  b^  in  real  dependence  by  means 

^^'  t^  i^«»)NQ  ^xmnap^^a  that  ev^  existed  in  any  assembly. 

"S^t  x"!  iii  1IC9  trae  tluit  tha>^  was  no  ooIUsion.    Before  the 

Irrjih  i*>c«ihi?are  had  bwan  six  years  independent,  a  collision 

«^>S  t^V^'  Yktac^  a  collKdon  such  as  might  well  have  produced 

a  cnxV;  v^-ar.    lii  th^  y>Mr  ITSS,  George  the  Third  was  inca- 

I^Kutat^  by  iUnMS  fivoa  disdiarging  his  regal  fonctions. 

jtAWxiinc  to  tho  c>>astituuon,  the  duty  of  malring  provision 
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fin*  the  diflfcharge  of  those  functions  devolved  on  the  Parlia* 
ments  of  Great*  Britain  and  Ireland.  Between  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  the  government  of  Ireland  there 
was,  dnring  the  interregnum,  no  connection  whatever.  The 
aofereign  who  was  the  common  head  of  both  governments 
had  virtoally  ceased  to  exist :  and  the  two  legislatures  were 
no  more  to  each  other  than  this  House  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  Paris.  What  followed?  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  resolved  to  offer  the  regency  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  under  many  important  restrictions.  The  Parliament 
of  Ireland  made  him  an  offer  of  the  Begencj  without  any 
lestrictions  whatever.  By  the  same  right  by  which  the  Irish 
Lords  and  Commons  made  that  offer,  they  might,  if  Mr. 
Pitt's  doctrine  be  the  constitutional  doctrine,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be,  have  made  the  Duke  of  York  or  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
Begent.  To  this  Begent  they  might  have  given  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King.  Suppose, — no  extravagant  supposi- 
tion,— that  George  the  Third  had  not  recovered,  that  the 
rest  of  his  long  live  had  been  passed  in  seclusion,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  then  have  been,  during  thirty-two 
years,  as  completely  separated  as  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
There  would  have  been  nothing  in  common  between  the  go- 
vernments, neither  executive  power  nor  legislative  power. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  total  separation  between  the  two 
islands  might,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  without 
the  smallest  violation  of  the  constitution  on  either  side,  be 
the  effect  of  the  arrangement  recommended  by  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman,  who  solemnly  declares  that  he  should 
consider  such  a  separation  as  the  greatest  of  calamities. 

No  doubt,  Sir,  in  several  continental  kingdoms  there  have 
been  two  legislatures,  and  indeed  more  than  two  legislatures, 
mider  the  same  Crown.  But  the  explanation  is  simple. 
Those  leg^latures  were  of  no  real  weight  in  the  government. 
Under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  Britanny  had  its  States  ;  Bur- 
gvndj  had  its  States  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  collision  between 
Hm  States  of  Britanny  and  the  States  of  Burgundy.  But 
lAjt  Because  neither  the  States  of  Britanny  nor  the  States 
cf  Burgundy  imposed  any  real  restraint  on  the  arbitrary 
fomet  €fl  the  monarch.  So,  in  the  dominions  of  the  House 
cf  Haptbmrg,  there  is  the  semblance  of  a  legislature  in  Hun- 
pttj  Bad  tibe  semblance  of  a  legislature  in  the  Tyrol :  but  all 
iM'Md  Tfcmet  is  with  the  Emperor.  I  do  not  say  that  you 
iMBfe  one  executive  power  and  two  mock  parliaments, 
its  which  merely  transact  parish  business,  two 
which  exercise  no  more  influence  on  great  affairs 
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of  state  than  the  vestrj  of  St.  Pancras  or  the  vestry  of  Mary- 
lebone.  What  I  do  say,  and  what  common  sense  teaches, 
and  what  all  history  teaches,  is  this,  that  you  cannot  have 
one  executive  power  and  two  real  parliaments,  two  parlia- 
ments possessing  such  powers  as  the  parliament  of  this  country 
has  possessed  ever  since  the  Revolution,  two  parliaments  to 
the  deliberate  sense  of  which  the  Sovereign  must  conform. 
If  they  differ,  how  can  he  conform  to  the  sense  of  both? 
The  thing  is  as  plain  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe,  that  considerations  so 
obvious  and  so  important  should  not  have  occurred  to  the 
honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin.  Doubtless  they 
have  occurred  to  him ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  he  shrinks 
firom  arguing  the  question  here.  Nay,  even  when  he  harangues 
more  credulous  assemblies  on  this  subject,  he  carefully  avoids 
precise  explanations ;  and  the  hints  which  sometimes  escape 
him  are  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  On  one 
occasion,  if  the  newspapers  are  to  be  trusted,  he  declared  that 
his  object  was  to  establish  a  federal  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  A  local  parliament,  it  seems,  is  to  sit 
at  Dublin,  and  to  send  deputies  to  an  imperial  parliament 
which  is  to  sit  at  Westminster.  The  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman  thinks,  I  suppose,  that  in  this  way  he  evades  the 
difficulties  which  I  have  pointed  out.  But  he  deceives  him- 
self.  If,  indeed,  his  local  legislature  is  to  be  subject  to  his 
imperial  legislature,  if  his  local  legislature  is  to  be  merely 
what  the  Assembly  of  Antigua  or  Barbadoes  is,  or  what  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  before  1782,  the  danger  of  collision  is 
no  doubt  removed  :  but  what,  on  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman's  own  principles,  would  Ireland  gain  by  such  an 
arrangement  P  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  local  legislature  is 
to  be  for  certain  purposes  independent,  you  have  again  the 
risk  of  collision.  Suppose  that  a  difference  of  opinion  should 
arise  between  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  limits  of  their  powers,  who  is  to  decide  between 
them?  A  dispute  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  bad  enough.  Yet  in  that  case  the  Sovereign 
can,  by  a  high  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  produce  harmony. 
He  can  send  us  back  to  our  constituents ;  and,  if  that  expe- 
dient fails,  he  can  create  more  lords.  When,  in  1705,  the 
dispute  between  the  Houses  about  the  Aylesbury  men  ran 
high,  Queen  Anne  restored  concord  by  dismissing  the  Parlia- 
ment. Seven  years  later  she  put  an  end  to  another  conflict 
between  the  Houses  by  making  twelve  peers  in  one  day. 
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Bat  who  is  to  arbitrate  between  two  representative  bodies 
chosen  by  di£Eerent  constituent  bodies  ?  Look  at  what  is  now 
passing  in  America.  Of  all  federal  constitutions  that  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best.  It  was  framed  by  a  convention 
which  contained  many  wise  and  experienced  men,  and  over 
which  Washington  presided.  Yet  there  is  a  debatable  ground 
on  the  frontier  which  separates  the  functions  of  Congress 
from  those  of  the  state  legislatures.  A  dispute  as  to  the 
exact  boundary  has  lately  arisen.  Neither  party  seems  dis- 
posed to  yield :  and,  if  both  persist,  there  can  be  no  umpire 
but  the  sword. 

For  my  part,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
should  very  greatly  prefer  the  total  separation  which  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  professes  to  consider  as  a 
calamity,  to  the  partial  separation  which  he  has  taught  his 
countrymen  to  regaxd  as  a  blessing.  If,  on  a  feir  triaJ,  it  be 
found  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  cannot  exist  happily 
together  as  parts  of  one  empire,  in  God's  name  let  them 
separate.  I  wish  to  see  them  joined  as  the  limbs  of  a  well 
formed  body  are  joined.  In  such  a  body  the  members  assist 
each  other:  they  are  nourished  by  the  same  food:  if  one 
member  suffer,  all  suffer  with  it :  if  one  member  rejoice,  all 
rejoice  with  it.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  countries 
united,  like  those  wretched  twins  from  Siam  who  were  ex- 
hibited here  a  little  while  ago,  by  an  unnatural  ligament 
which  made  each  the  constant  plague  of  the  other,  always 
in  each  other's  way,  more  helpless  than  others  because  they 
had  twice  as  many  hands,  slower  than  others  because  they 
had  twice  as  many  legs,  sympathising  with  each  other  only 
in  evil,  not  feeling  each  other's  pleasures,  not  supported  by 
each  other's  aliment,  but  tormented  by  each  other's  infirmities, 
and  certain  to  perish  miserably  by  each  other's  dissolution. 

Ireland  has  undoubtedly  just  causes  of  complaint.  We 
lieaxd  those  causes  recapitulated  last  night  by  the  honorable 
and  learned  Member,  who  tells  us  that  he  represents  not 
Dnldin  alone,  but  Ireland,  and  that  he  stands  between  his 
COmtry  and  civil  war.  I  do  not  deny  that  most  of  the 
which  he  recoimted  exist,  that  they  are  serious, 
iluit  they  ought  to  be  remedied  as  far  as  it  is  in  the 
of  legislation  to  remedy  them.  What  I  do  deny  is 
were  caused  by  the  Union,  and  that  the  Repeal  of 
would  remove  them.  I  listened  attentively  while 
and  learned  gentleman  went  through  that  long 
I  t^ttmudbolj  list :  and  I  am  confident  that  he  did  not 
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mention  a  single  evil  wluch  waa  not  a  snbjoct  of  bitter  com- 
plaint ydiile  Ireland  had  a  dameatic  parliaanent.    Ib  it  fair^  14 
it  reasonable  in  the  honorable  gentleman  to  impnte  to.  the 
Union  evils  which,  as  he  knows  better  than  any  other  man  in 
this  honse,  ezist^  long  before  the  Union  9    Pa$t  hoe :.  ergo, 
propter  hoe  is  not  always  sound  reasoning.    3nt. ante  koe: 
ergo  J  non  propter  hoe  is  nnanswerable.     The  old  rq^tic  who 
told  Sir  Thomas  More  that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause 
of  Grodwin  sands  reasoned  much  better  than  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman.     For  it  was  not  till  afber  Tenterden 
steeple  was  built  that  the  frightful  wrecks  on  the  Godwin 
sands  were  heard  of.    But  the  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man would  make  Gk)dwin  sands  the  cause  of  Tenterden 
steeple.     Some  of  the  Irish  grievances  which  he. ascribes  to 
the  Union  are  not  only  older  than  the  Union,  but  are  not 
peculiarly  Irish.    They  are  common  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  that  we, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
passed  the  Beform  Bill  last  year.    Other  grievances  which 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  mentioned  are  doubtless 
local :  but  is  there  to  be  a  local  legislature  wherever  there  is 
a  local  grievance  9    Wales  has  had  local  grievances.    We  all 
ren^ember  the  complaints  which  were  made  a  few  years  ago 
about  the  Welsh  judicial  system ;  but  did  any  body  there- 
fore propose  that  Wales  should  have  a  distinct  parliament  ? 
Cornwall  has  some  local  grievances ;  but  does  anybody  pro- 
pose that  Cornwall  shall  have  its  own  House  of  Lords  and  its 
own  House  of  Commons  P    Leeds  has  local  grievances.     The 
majority  of  my  constituents  distrust  and  dislike  the  municipal 
government  to  which  they  are  subject;  they  therefore  call 
loudly  on  us  for  corporation  reform :  but  they  do  not  ask  us 
for  a  separate  legislature.     Of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  every 
argument  which  has  been  urged  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  have  two  distinct 
parliaments  may  be  urged  with  far  greater  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  south  of 
Ireland  ought  to  have  two  distinct  parliaments.     The  House 
of  Commons  of  the  United  Elngdom,  it  has  been  said,  is 
chiefly  elected  by  Protestants,  and  therefore  cannot  be  trusted 
to  legislate  for  Catholic  Ireland.     If  this  be  so,  how  can  an 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  chiefly  elected  by  Catholics,  be 
trusted  to  legislate  for  Protestant  Ulster  ?    It  is  perfectly 
notorious  that  theological  antipathies  are  stronger  in  Ireland 
than  here.     I  appeal  to  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
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hhnHftlf.  He  baa  often  declared  that  it  is  impoBsible  for  a 
BomaTi  Catholic,  whether  prosecutor  or  culprit,  to  obtaiii 
justice  from  a  jury  of  Orangemen.  It  is  indeed  certain  that, 
in  blood,  religion,  language,  habits,  charactetr,  the  population 
of  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland  has  much  more  in. 
common  T?ith  the  population  of  England  and  Scotland  than 
with  the  population  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  I  defy  the 
honorable  and  learned  Member,  therefore,  to  find  a  reason  for 
haying  a  parliament  at  Dublin  which  will  not  be  just  as  good 
a  reason  for  haying  another  parliament  at  Londonderry. 

Sir,  in  showing,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  the  absurdity  of 
tins  cry  for  Bepeal,  I  have  in  a  great  measure  vindicated 
myself  fiom  the  charge  of  inconsistency  which  has  been 
brooght  against  me  by  my  honorable  friend  the  Member  for 
Lincoln.  It  is  very  easy  to  bring  avolume  of  Hansard  to  the 
House,  to  read  a  few  sentences  of  a  speech  made  in  very 
diffisrent  circumstances,  and  to  say,  ^^  Last  year  you  were  for 
pacifying  England  by  concession :  this  year  you  are  for  paci- 
fying Ireland  by  coercion.  How  can  you  yindicate  your 
coDsiatency  9  "  Surely  my  honorable  Mend  cannot  but  Imow 
that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  a  theme  for  severity,  for 
clemency,  for  order,  for  liberty,  for  a  contemplative  life,  for 
an  active  life,  and  so  on.  It  was  a  common  exercise  in  the 
ancient  schools  of  rhetoric  to  take  an  abstract  question,  and 
to  harangue  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion. Ought  popular  discontents  to  be  quieted  by  concession 
or  coercion  ?  would  have  been  a  very  good  subject  for  oratory 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  lack  of  commonplaces  on  either 
side.  But  when  we  come  to  the  real  business  of  life,  the 
value  of  these  commonplaces  depends  entirely  on  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case  which  we  are  discussing.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  write  a  treatise  proving  that  it  is  lawful  to 
remst  extreme  tyranny.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  a 
treatise  setting  forth  the  wickedness  of  wantonly  bringing  on 
a  great  society  the  miseries  inseparable  from  revolution,  the 
bloodahed,  the  spoliation,  the  anarchy.  Both  treatises  may 
frftirtMH  much  that  is  true ;  but  neither  will  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  a  particular  insurrection  is  or  is  not  justifiable 
wtthoot  a  close  examination  of  the  facts.  There  is  surely  no 
instency  in  speaking  with  respect  of  the  memory  of  Lord 
and  with  horror  of  the  crime  of  Thistlewood ;  and,  in 
njoffauon,  the  conduct  of  Bussell  and  the  conduct  of  Thistle- 
did  not  differ  more  widely  than  the  cry  for  Parliamen- 
and  the  cry  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union.    The 
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Keform  Bill  I  believe  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  BepeaJ 
I  know  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  I  know  it  to  be  impracticable : 
and  I  know  that,  if  it  were  practicable,  it  wonld  be  pemiciona 
to  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  utterly  niinouB  to  Ireland. 
Is  it  not  then  absurd  to  say  that,  because  I  wished  last  year 
to  quiet  the  English  i)eople  by  giving  them  that  which  was 
beneficial  to  them,  I  am  therefore  bound  in  consistency  to 
quiet  the  Irish  people  this  year  by  giving  them  that  which 
will  be  fatal  to  them  ?  I  utterly  deny,  too,  that,  in  consenting 
to  arm  the  government  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  disturbances  in  Ireland,  I  am  guUty  of 
the  smallest  inconsistency.  On  what  occasion  did  I  ever 
refuse  to  support  any  government  in  repressing  disturbances  9 
It  is  perfectly  true  tiiat,  in  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  I 
imputed  the  tumults  and  outrages  of  1830  to  misrule.  But 
did  I  ever  say  that  those  tumults  and  outrages  ought  to  be 
tolerated  P  I  did  attribute  the  Kentish  riots,  the  Hampshire 
riots,  the  burning  of  com  stacks,  the  destruction  of  threshing 
nmchines,  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
But  did  I  ever  say  that  the  rioters  ought  not  to  be  imprisoned, 
that  the  incendiaries  ought  not  to  be  hanged  ?  I  did  ascribe 
the  disorders  of  Nottingham  and  the  fearful  sacking  of  Bristol 
to  the  unwise  rejection  of  the  Beform  Bill  by  the  Lords. 
But  did  I  ever  say  that  such  excesses  as  were  committed  at 
Nottingham  and  Bristol  ought  not  to  be  put  down,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  sword  ? 

I  would  act  towards  Ireland  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  I  acted  towards  England.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
I  would  remove  every  just  cause  of  complaint ;  and  in  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  I  would  support  the  Gk)vemment  in  preserving 
the  public  peace.  What  is  there  inconsistent  in  this  ?  My 
honorable  friend  seems  to  think  that  no  person  who  believes 
that  disturbances  have  been  caused  by  maladministration  can 
consistently  lend  his  help  to  put  down  those  disturbances. 
If  that  be  so,  the  honourable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
is  quite  as  inconsistent  as  I  am ;  indeed,  much  more  so ;  for 
he  thinks  very  much  worse  of  the  Government  than  I  do ;  and 
yet  he  declares  himself  willing  to  assist  the  Gk)vemment  in 
quelling  the  tumults  which,  as  he  assures  us,  its  own  mis- 
conduct is  likely  to  produce.  He  told  us  yesterday  that  our 
harsh  policy  might  perhaps  goad  the  unthinking  populace 
of  Ireland  into  insurrection ;  and  he  added  that,  if  there 
should  be  an  insurrection,  he  should,  while  execrating  us  as 
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the  authors  of  all  the  mischief,  be  found  in  onr  ranks,  and  . 
should  be  ready  to  support  us  in  everything  that  might  be 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  order.  As  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  honor- 
able and  learned  gentleman  and  myself.  In  his  opinion,  it 
is  probable  that  a  time  may  soon  come  when  vigorous  coer- 
cion may  be  necessary,  a^nd  when  it  may  be  the  duty  of  every 
friend  of  Ireland  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  coercion.  In 
my  opinion,  that  time  has  aheady  come.  The  grievances  of 
Ireland  are  doubtless  great,  so  great  that  I  never  would  have 
connected  myself  with  a  Government  which  I  did  not  believe 
to  be  intent  on  redressing  those  grievances.  But  am  I,  be- 
cause the  grievances  of  Ireland  are  great,  and  ought  to  be 
redressed,  to  abstain  from  redressing  the  worst  grievance  of 
all  9  Am  I  to  look  on  quietly  while  the  laws  are  insulted  by 
a  furious  rabble,  while  houses  are  plundered  and  burned, 
while  my  peaceable  fellow  subjects  are  butchered?  The  dis- 
tribution of  Church  property,  you  tell  us,  is  unjust.  Perhaps 
I  agree  with  you.  But  what  then?  To  what  purpose  is  it 
to  talk  about  the  distribution  of  Church  property,  while  no 
property  is  secure  ?  Then  you  try  to  deter  us  from  putting 
down  robbery,  arson  and  murder,  by  telling  us  that  if  we 
resort  to  coercion  we  shall  raise  a  civil  war.  We  are  past  that 
fear.  EecoUect  that,  in  one  coimty  alone,  there  have  been 
within  a  few  weeks  sixty  murders  or  assaults  with  intent  to 
murder,  and  six  hundred  burglaries.  Since  we  parted  last 
summer,  the  slaughter  in  Ireland  has  exceeded  the  slaughter 
of  a  pitched  battle :  the  destruction  of  property  has  been  as 
great  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  storming  of  three  or 
four  towns.  Civil  war,  indeed !  I  would  rather  live  in  the 
midst  of  any  civil  war  that  we  have  had  in  England  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  than  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  at 
the  present  moment.  Bather,  much  rather,  would  I  have 
lived  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  Pretender's  army  in  1745 
tlm  in  Tipperary  now.  It  is  idle  to  threaten  us  with  civil 
myr ;  fbr  we  have  it  already ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  resolved 
to  pat  an  end  to  it  that  we  are  called  base,  and  brutal,  and 
Uoo^.  Such  are  the  epithets  which  the  honorable  and 
Member  for  Dublin  thinks  it  becoming  to  pour  forth 
the  party  to  which  he  owes  every  poUtical  privilege 
enjoys.  He  need  not  fear  that  any  member  of  that 
fmlf  ivill  be  provoked  into  a  conflict  of  scurrility.  Use 
m  lensitive  minds  callous  to  invective ;  and,  copious 
WiiriwilHiji  ill,  he  will  not  easily  find  in  it  any  foul  name 
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which  has  not  been  many  times  applied  to  those  who  sit 
around  me,  on  account  of  the  zeal  and  steadiness  with  which 
they  supported  the  emancipation  of  the  Boman  Catholics. 
His  rep^hes  are  not  mo^  stmging  than  the  repioaches 
which,  in  times  not  very  remote,  we  endured  unflinchingly 
in  his  cause.  I  can  assure  him  that  men  who  faced  the  cry 
of  No  Popery  are  not  likely  to  be  scared  by  the  cry  of  Repeal. 
The  time  will  come  when  history  will  do  justice  to  the  Whigs 
of  England^  and  will  faithfully  relate  how  much  they  did  and 
suffered  for  Ireland;  how,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  they 
quitted  office  in  1807  ;  how  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  they  re- 
mained out  of  office  more  than  twenty  years,  braving  the 
frowns  of  the  Court,  braving  the  hisses  of  the  multitude,  re- 
nouncing power,  and  patronage,  aad  salaries,  aud  peerages, 
and  garters,  and  yet  not  obtaining  in  return  even  a  little 
fleeting  popularity.  I  see  on  the  benches  near  me  men  who 
might,  by  uttering  one  word  against  Catholic  Emancipation, 
nay,  by  merely  abstaining  from  uttering  a  word  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  have  been  returned  to  this  house 
without  difficulty  or  expense,  and  who,  rather  than  wrong 
their  Irish  fellow  subjects,  were  content  to  relinquish  all  the 
objects  of  their  honourable  ambition,  and  to  retire  into  private 
life  with  conscience  and  fame  untarnished.  As  to  one 
eminent  person,  who  seems  to  be  regarded  with  especial 
malevolence  by  those  who  ought  never  to  mention  his  name 
without  reverence  and  gratitude,  I  will  say  only  this ;  that  the 
loudest  clamour  which  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
caQ  excite  against  Lord  Grey  wiU  be  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  clamour  which  Lord  Grey  withstood  in  order  to 
place  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  where  he  now 
sits.  Though  a  young  member  of  the  Whig  party,  I  will 
venture  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body.  I  tell  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  same  spirit  which 
sustained  us  in  a  just  contest  for  him  will  sustain  us  in  an 
equally  just  contest  against  him.  Calimmy,  abuse,  royal 
displeasure,  popular  ftiry,  exclusion  from  office,  exclusion  from 
Parliament,  we  were  ready  to  endure  them  all,  rather  than 
that  he  should  be  less  than  a  British  subject.  We  never  will 
suffer  him  to  be  more. 

I  stand  here.  Sir,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  representative 
of  a  new  constituent  body,  one  of  the  largest,  most  prosper- 
ous, and  most  enlightened  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  dec- 
tors  of  Leeds,  believing  that  at  this  time  the  service  of  the 
people  is  not  incompatible  with  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
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have  sent  me  to  this  house  charged,  in  the  language  of  His 
MajestfB  writ,  to  do  and  consent,  in  their  name  and  in  their 
behalf  to  such  things  as  shall  be  proposed  in  the  great  Coun- 
cil of  the  nation.  In  the  name,  then,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
my  constituents,  I  give  mj  fiill  assent  to  that  part  of  the 
Address  wherein  the  House  declares  its  resolution  to  maintain 
inTiolate,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  entrust  to  the  Sovereign  such 
powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  secure  property,  to  restore 
order,  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
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A   SPEECH 


DBUyUOED  Df 


A  OOMMITTBX  or  THE   WHOLE   HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  ON  THE 

17th  OF  April,  1888. 


On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1888,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Jews.  Mr.  Warbnrton  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Bobert  Qrant  moved 
the  following  resolution : 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it  is  expedient 
to  remove  all  civil  disabilities  at  present  existing  with  respect  to 
His  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  with  the 
like  exceptions  as  are  provided  with  respect  to  His  Majesty's 
subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 

The  resolution  passed  without  a  division,  i^r  a  warm  debate,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

Me.  Waebueton, 

I  SECOLLECT,  and  my  honorable  friend  the  Member  for 
the  Universiiy  of  Oxford  will  recollect,  that,  when  this  subject 
was  discussed  three  years  ago,  it  was  remarked,  by  one  whom 
we  both  loved  and  whom  we  both  regret,  that  the  strength  of 
the  case  of  the  Jews  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  their  ad- 
vocate, for  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  make  a  speech  for 
them  without  wearying  the  audience  by  repeating  truths 
which  were  universally  admitted.  If  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
felt  this  difficulty  when  the  question  was  first  brought  forward 
in  this  House,  I  may  well  despair  of  being  able  now  to  offer 
any  arguments  which  have  a  pretence  to  novelty. 

My  honorable  friend,  the  Member  for  the  Universiiy  of 
Oxford,  began  his  speech  by  declaring  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  calling  in  question  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
He  utterly  disclaims  persecution,  that  is  to  say,  persecution 
as  defined  by  himself.    It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  persecu- 
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tdon  to  liang  a  Jew,  or  to  flay  him,  or  to  draw  his  teeth,  or  to 
imprison  him,  or  to  fine  him ;  for  everj  man  who  condacts  him- 
self peaceably  has  a  right  to  his  life  and  his  limbs,  to  his  per- 
sonal liberty  and  his  property.  But  it  is  not  persecution,  says 
my  honorable  friend,  to  exclude  any  indiyidnal  or  any  dass  from 
office ;  for  nobody  has  a  right  to  office :  in  every  country  official 
appointments  must  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  su- 
preme authority  may  choose  to  make ;  nor  can  any  such  regula- 
tions be  reasonably  complained  of  by  any  member  of  the  society 
as  unjust.  He  who  obtains  an  office  obtains  it,  not  as  matter  of 
righl^  but  as  matter  of  &your .  He  who  does  not  obtain  an  office 
is  not  wronged ;  he  is  only  in  that  situation  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  every  community  must  necessarily  be.  There  are 
in  the  United  Kingdom  five  and  twenty  million  Christians 
without  places ;  and,  if  they  do  not  complain,  why  should  five 
and  twenty  thousand  Jews  complain  of  being  in  the  same  case  9 
In  this  way  my  honorable  fiiend  has  convinced  himself  that,  as 
it  would  be  most  absurd  in  him  and  me  to  say  that  we  are 
wronged  because  we  are  not  Secretaries  of  State,  so  it  is  most 
abeoid  in  the  Jews  to  say  that  they  are  wronged  because  they 
axe,  as  a  people,  excluded  from  public  employment. 

Now,  surely  my  honorable  fi*iend  cannot  have  considered 
to  what  conclusions  his  reasoning  leads.  Those  conclusions 
are  so  monstrous  that  he  would,  I  am  certain,  shrink  from 
them.  Does  he  really  mean  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  in 
the  legislature  to  enact  that  no  man  should  be  a  judge  unless 
he  weighed  twelve  stone,  or  that  no  man  should  sit  in  parlia- 
ment unless  he  were  six  feet  high  P  We  are  about  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  government  of  India.  Suppose  that  we  were 
to  insert  in  that  bill  a  clause  providing  that  no  graduate  of 
tlie  University  of  Oxford  should  be  Governor  General  or 
Gofemor  of  any  Presidency,  would  not  my  honorable  friend  cry 
out  against  such  a  clause  as  most  xmjust  to  the  learned  body 
wilidh  lie  represents  ?  And  would  he  think  himself  sufficiently 
by  being  told,  in  his  own  words,  that  the  appoint- 
to  office  is  a  mere  matter  of  favour,  and  that  to  exclude 
■I  iadifidual  or  a  class  from  office  is  no  injury  ?  Surely,  on 
WnWinntion,  he  must  admit  that  official  appointments  ought 
■ofe  to  lie  subject  to  regulations  purely  arbitnuy,  to  regulations 
ftrwUdi  BO  reason  can  be  given  but  mere  caprice,  and  that 
iriio  would  exclude  any  class  from  public  employment 

to  show  some  special  reason  for  the  exclusion. 
'iMMWnble  friend  has  appealed  to  us  as  Christians.    Let 
him  how  he  understands  that  great  command- 
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ment  wldch.  comprises  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Can  we  be 
said  to  do  tt^to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  tinto 
us  if  we  wantonly  inflict  on  them  even  the  smallest  pain?  As 
nhirifltiana,  surely  we  are  bound  to  consider  first,  whether,  by 
exoluding  the  Jews  from  all  public  trust,  we  give  them  pain ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  give  them  that  pain 
in  order  to  avert  some  greater  evil.  That  by  excluding  iliem 
from  public  trust  we  inflict  pain  on  them  my  honorable  friend 
will  not  dispute.  As  a  Christian,  therefore,  he  is  bound  to 
relieve  them  from  that  pain  unless  he  can  show,  what  I  am 
sure  he  has  not  yet  shown,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  general 
good  that  they  should  continue  to  suffer. 

But  where,  he  says,  are  you  to  stop,  if  once  you  admit  into 
the  House  of  Commons  people  who  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Gk)spels?  Will  you  let  in  a  Mussulman?  Will  you  let  in  a 
Parsee  ?  Will  you  let  in  a  Hindoo,  who  worships  a  lump  of 
stone  with  seven  heads  ?  I  will  answer  my  honorable  friend's 
'question  by  another.  Where  does  he  mean  to  stop?  Is  he 
ready  to  roast  unbelievers  at  slow  fires  ?  If  not,  let  him  tell 
us  why :  and  I  will  engage  to  prove  that  his  reason  is  just  as 
decisive  against  the  intolerance  which  he  thinks  a  duty  as 
against  the  intolerance  which  he  thinks  a  crime.  Once  admit 
that  we  are  bound  to  infiict  pain  on  a  man  because  he  is  not 
of  our  religion ;  and  where  are  you  to  stop  ?  Why  stop  at 
the  point  fixed  by  my  honorable  friend  rather  than  at  the 
point  fixed  by  the  honorable  Member  for  Oldham*,  who  would 
make  the  Jews  incapable  of  holding  land  ?  And  why  stop  at 
the  point  fixed  by  the  honorable  Member  for  Oldham  rather 
than  at  the  point  which  would  have  been  fixed  by  a  Spanish  In- 
quisitor of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  When  once  you  enter  on  a 
course  of  persecution,  I  defy  you  to  find  any  reason  for  making 
a  halt  till  you  have  reached  the  extreme  point.  When  my 
honorable  friend  tells  us  that  he  will  allow  the  Jews  to  possess 
property  to  any  amount,  but  that  he  will  not  allow  them  to 
possess  the  smallest  political  power,  he  holds  contradictory 
danguage.  Property  is  power.  The  honorable  Member  for  Old- 
liam  reasons  better  than  my  honorable  friend.  The  honorable 
Member  for  Oldham  sees  very  clearly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deprive  a  man  of  political  power  if  you  suffer  him  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  half  a  coimty,  and  therefore  very  consistently 
proposes  to  confiscate  the  landed  estates  of  the  Jews.  But 
even  the  honourable  Member  for  Oldham  does  not  go  far 
enough.     He  has  not  proposed  to  confiscate  the  personal  pro- 

•  Mr.  Cobbett. 
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perty  of  the  Jews.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  any  Jew 
who  has  a  million  may  easily  make  himself  very  important  in 
the  state.  By  such  steps  we  pass  from  official  power  to  landed 
property,  and  from  landed  property  to  personal  property,  and 
from  property  to  liberty,  and  from  liberty  to  life.  In  truth 
those  persecutors  who  use  the  rack  and  the  stake  have  much 
to  say  for  themselves.  They  are  convinced  that  their  end  is 
good ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  employ  means  which 
are  not  unlikely  to  attain  the  end.  Eeligious  dissent  has 
repeatedly  been  put  down  by  sanguinary  persecution.  In 
that  way  the  Albigenses  were  put  down.  In  that  way  Pro- 
teBtantism  was  suppressed  in  Spain  and  Italy,  so  that  it  has 
never  since  reared  its  head.  But  I  defy  any  body  to  produce 
an  instance  in  whidi  disabilities  such  as  we  are  now  consider- 
ing have  produced  any  other  effect  than  that  of  making  the 
sufferers  angry  and  obstinate.  My  honourable  friend  should 
either  persecute  to  some  purpose,  or  not  persecute  at  ail.  He 
dislikes  the  word  persecution,  I  know.  He  will  not  admit 
that  the  Jews  are  persecuted.  And  yet  I  am  confident  that 
he  would  rather  be  sent  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison  for  three 
months,  or  be  fined  a  hundred  pounds,  than  be  subject  to  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  Jews  lie.  How  can  he  then  say 
that  to  impose  such  disabilities  is  not  persecution,  and  that 
to  fine  and  imprison  is  persecution?  All  his  reasoning  con- 
sisto  in  drawing  arbitrary  lines.  What  he  does  not  wish  to 
mflict  he  calls  persecution.  What  he  does  wish  to  inflict  he 
will  not  call  persecution.  What  he  takes  from  the  Jews  he 
calls  political  power.  What  he  is  too  good-natured  to  take 
from  the  Jews  he  will  not  call  political  power.  The  Jew  must 
not  sit  in  Parliament :  but  he  may  be  the  proprietor  of  ail 
the  ten  pound  houses  in  a  borough.  He  may  have  more  fifty 
poond  tenants  than  any  peer  in  the  kingdom.  He  may  give 
Hm  voters  treats  to  please  their  palates,  and  hire  bands  of 
gi^aes  to  break  their  heads,  as  if  he  were  a  Christian  and  a 
Mivfness.  All  the  rest  of  this  system  is  of  a  piece.  The  Jew 
sajbe  a  juryman,  but  not  a  judge.  He  may  decide  issues  of 
ftet^  bat  not  issues  of  law.  He  may  give  a  liimdred  thousand 
poimcls  damages ;  but  he  may  not  in  the  most  trivial  case  grant 
triaL  He  may  rule  the  money  market :  he  may  in- 
the  exchanges :  he  may  be  summoned  to  congresses  of 
and  Kings.  Great  potentates,  instead  of  negotiating 
with  him  by  tying  him  in  a  chair  and  puUing  out  his 
may  treat  with  him  as  with  a  great  potentate,  and 
pmijWiie  the  dfH^laring  of  war  or  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
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till  ihey  have  conferred  with  him.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be: 
but  he  must  not  be  a  Privy  Coimcillor.  He  must  not  be  called 
Bight  Honorable,  for  that  is  political  power.  And  who  is  it 
that  we  are  trying  to  cheat  in  this  way  P  Even  Omniscience. 
Yes,  Sir ;  we  have  been  gravely  told  that  the  Jews  are  under 
the  divine  displeasure,  and  that  if  we  give  them  political  power 
God  will  visit  us  in  judgment.  Do  we  then  think  that  Grod 
cannot  distinguish  between  substance  and  form?  Does  not 
He  know  that,  while  we  withhold  from  the  Jews  the  semblance 
and  name  of  political  power,  we  suffer  them  to  possess  the 
substance  P  The  plain  truth  is  that  my  honorable  friend  is 
drawn  in  one  direction  by  his  opinions,  and  in  a  directly 
opposite  direction  by  his  excellent  heart.  He  halts  between 
two  opinions.  He  iries  to  make  a  compromise  between  prin- 
ciples which  admit  of  no  compromise.  He  goes  a  certain  way 
in  intolerance.  Then  he  stops,  without  being  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  stopping.  But  I  know  the  reason.  It  is  his 
humanity.  Those  who  formerly  dragged  the  Jew  at  a 
horse's  1»il,  and  singed  his  beard  with  blazing  furzebushes, 
were  much  worse  men  than  my  honorable  friend ;  but  they 
were  more  consistent  than  he. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  see  a  Jew 
judge  try  a  man  for  blasphemy.  In  my  opinion  it  is  monstrous 
to  see  any  judge  try  a  man  for  blasphemy  under  the  present 
law.  But,  if  the  law  on  that  subject  were  in  a  sound  state,  I 
do  not  see  why  a  conscientious  Jew  might  not  try  a  blas- 
phemer. Every  man,  I  think,  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  dis- 
cuss the  evidences  of  religion ;  but  no  man  ought  to  be  at 
liberty  to  force  on  the  unwilling  ears  and  eyes  of  others 
soimds  and  sights  which  must  cause  annoyance  and  irritation. 
The  distinction  is  clear.  I  think  it  wrong  to  punish  a  man 
for  selling  Paine's  Age  of  Beason  in  a  back  shop  to  thojse  who 
choose  to  buy,  or  for  delivering  a  Deistical  lecture  in  a  private 
room  to  those  who  choose  to  listen.  But  if  a  man  exhibits  at 
a  window  in  the  Strand  a  hideous  caricature  of  that  which 
is  an  object  of  awe  and  adoration  to  nine  himdred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  i>eople  who  pass  up  and 
down  that  great  thoroughfSajre ;  if  a  man,  in  a  place  of  public 
resort,  applies  opprobrious  epithets  to  names  held  in  reverence 
by  all  Christians ;  such  a  man  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
severely  punished,  not  for  differing  from  us  in  opinion,  but 
for  commiting  a  nuisance  which  gives  us  pain  and  disgust. 
He  is  no  more  entitled  to  outrage  our  feelings  by  obtruding  his 
impiety  on  us,  and  to  say  that  he  is  exercising  his  right  of 
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discnssion,  than  to  establish  a  yard  for  butchering  horses  close 
to  our  houses  and  to  say  that  he  is  exercising  his  right  of 
pro]>erty,  or  to  run  naked  up  and  down  the  public  streets,  and 
to  say  tiiat  he  is  exercising  his  right  of  locomotion.  He  has 
a  right  of  discussion,  no  doubt^  as  he  has  a  right  of  property 
and  a  right  of  locomotion.  But  he  must  use  all  his  rights  so 
as  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  principles  oh  which  I  would  firame  the 
law  of  blasphemy ;  and,  if  the  law  were  so  framed,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  a  Jew  might  not  enforce  it  as  well 
as  a  Christian.  I  am  not  a  Soman  Catholic ;  but  if  I  were  a 
judge  at  Malta,  I  should  have  no  scruple  about  punishing  a 
bigoted  Protestant  who  should  bum  the  Pope  in  effigy  before 
the  eyes  of  thousands  of  Soman  Catholics.  I  am  not  a 
Mussulman ;  but  if  I  were  a  judge  in  India,  I  should  have 
'  no  scruple  about  punishing  a  Christian  who  should  pollute  a 
mosque.  Why,  then,  should  I  doubt  that  a  Jew,  raised  by 
his  ability,  learning,  and  integrity  to  the  judicial  bench, 
would  deal  properly  with  any  person  who,  in  a  Christian 
coontry,  should  insult  the  Christian  religion  9 

But,  says  my  honorable  friend,  it  has  been  prophesied 
that  the  Jews  are  to  be  wanderers  on  the  fitce  of  the  .earth, 
aad  that  they  are  not  to  mix  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
people  of  the  countries  in  which  they  sojourn.  Now,  Sir,  I 
am  confident  that  I  can  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  the 
sense  of  any  prophecy  which  is  part  of  Holy  Writ.  For  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
Jewish  citizens  do  possess  all  the  privileges  possessed  by 
Christian  citizens.  Therefore,  if  the  prophecies  mean  that  the 
Jews  never  shall,  during  their  wanderings,  be  admitted  by 
otiier  nations  to  equal  participation  of  political  rights,  the 
ptophecies  are  false.  But  the  prophecies  are  certainly  not 
ftbe.  Therefore  their  meaning  cannot  be  that  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them  by  my  honorable  friend. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  made  to  this  motion  is 
the  Jews  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  a  great  de- 
r,  to  their  return  to  Palestine,  to  the  rebuilding  of 
temple,  to  the  revival  of  their  ancient  worship,  and 
tiierefore  they  will  always  consider  England,  not  their 
r,  bat  merely  as  their  place  of  exile.    But,  surely,  Sir, 
itiviNddbe  the  grossest  ignorance  of  human  nature  to  im- 
Hmt  ibe  anticipation  of  an  event  which  is  to  happen  at 
altogether  indefinite,  of  an  event  which  has  been 
^jpaeted  during  many  centuries,  of  an  event  which 
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eyen  those  who  confidently  expect  that  it  will  happen  do  not 
confidently  expect  that  they  or  their  children  or  their  grand- 
children will  see,  can  ever  occupy  the  minds  of  men  to  snch 
a  degree  as  to  make  them  regardless  of  what  is  near  and 
present  and  certain.  Indeed,  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews, 
believe  that  the  existing  order  of  things  will  come  to  an  end. 
Many  Christians  believe  that  Jesus  will  visibly  reign  on  earth 
during  a  thousand  years.  Expositors  of  prophecy  have  gone 
so  fitr  as  to  fix  the  year  when  the  Millennial  period  is  to 
commence.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  I  think,  in  fiiTOor  of 
the  year  1866;  but,  according  to  some  commentators,  the 
time  is  close  at  hand.  Are  we  to  exclude  all  millennarians 
from  parliament  and  office,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  im- 
patiently looking  forward  to  the  miraculous  monarchy  which 
is  to  supersede  the  present  dynasty  and  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  that  tibierefore  they  cannot  be  heartily 
loyal  to  King  William  ? 

In  one  important  point.  Sir,  my  honourable  friend,  the 
Member  for  the  TJniversity  of  Oxford,  must  acknowledge 
that  the  Jewish  religion  is  of  all  erroneous  religions  the  least 
mischievous.  There  is  not  the  slighest  chance  that  the 
Jewish  religion  will  spread.  The  Jew  does  not  wish  to 
make  proselytes.  He  may  be  said  to  reject  them.  He  thinks 
it  almost  culpable  in  one  who  does  not  belong  to  his  race  to 
presnme  to  belong  to  his  reUgion.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  a  conversion  from  Christianity  to  Judaism  should  be  a 
rarer  occurrence  than  a  total  ecUpse  of  the  sun.  There  was 
one  distinguished  convert  in  the  last  century.  Lord  George 
Gk)rdon ;  and  the  history  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. For  if  ever  there  was  a  proselyte  of  whom  a 
proselytising  sect  would  have  been  proud,  it  was  Lord 
George ;  not  only  because  he  was  a  man  of  high  birth  and 
rank ;  not  only  because  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  but  also  because  he  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
intolerance,  nay,  the  ferocity,  of  his  zeal  for  his  own  form  of 
Christianity.  But  was  he  allured  into  the  Synagogue  9  Was 
he  even  welcomed  to  it?  No,  Sir ;  he  was  coldly  and  reluc- 
tantly permitted  to  share  the  reproach  and  suffering  of  the 
chosen  people ;  but  he  was  sternly  shut  out  from  their  privi- 
leges. He  underwent  the  painful  rite  which  their  law  en- 
joins. But  when,  on  his  deathbed,  he  begged  hard  to  be 
buried  among  them  according  to  their  ceremonial,  he  was 
told  that  his  request  could  not  be  granted.  I  understand 
that  cry  of  ^^  Hear."     It  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  argu- 
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ments  against  this  motion  is  that  the  Jews  are  an  unsocial 
people,  that  thej  draw  close  to  each  other,  and  stand  aloof 
from  strangers.  Beallj,  Sir,  it  is  amnsing  to  compare  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was 
argued  formerly  by  some  gentlemen  with  the  maimer  in 
which  the  question  of  Jew  emancipation  is  argued  by  the 
same  gentlemen  now.  When  the  question  was  about  Catholic 
emancipation,  the  cry  was,  **  See  how  restless,  how  versatile, 
how  encroaching,  how  insinuating,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  Bome.  See  how  her  priests  compass  earth  and  sea  to 
make  one  proselyte,  how  indefatigably  they  toil,  how  atten- 
tiyely  they  study  the  weak  and  strong  parts  of  every  charac- 
ter, how  skilfully  they  employ  literature,  arts,  sciences,  as 
engines  for  the  propagation  of  their  fiiith.  You  find  them 
in  every  region  and  under  every  disguise,  collating  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian,  fixing  telescopes  in  the  Observatory 
of  Pekin,  teaching  the  use  of  the  plough  and  the  spinning 
wheel  to  the  savages  of  Paraguay.  Will  you  give  power  to 
the  members  of  a  Church  so  busy,  so  aggressive,  so  insa- 
tiable 9 "  Well,  now  the  question  is  about  people  who 
never  try  to  seduce  any  stranger  to  join  them,  and  who  do 
not  wish  any  body  to  be  of  their  faith  who  is  not  also  of  their 
Uiood«  And  now  you  exclaim, "  Will  you  give  power  to  the 
members  of  a  sect  which  remains  sullenly  apart  fix)m  other 
sects,  which  does  not  invite,  nay,  which  hardly  even  admits, 
neophytes  ?  "  The  truth  is,  that  bigotry  will  never  want  a 
pretence.  Whatever  the  sect  be  which  it  is  proposed  to 
tcderate,  the  peculiarities  of  that  sect  will,  for  the  time,  be 
pronounced  by  intolerant  men  to  be  the  most  odious  and 
dflsigerous  that  can  be  conceived.  As  to  the  Jews,  that  they 
are  unsocial  as  respects  religion  is  true ;  and  so  much  the 
better :  for  surely,  as  Christians,  we  cannot  wish  that  they 
ahoDld  bestir  themselves  to  pervert  us  from  our  own  faith. 
But  that  the  Jews  would  be  imsocial  members  of  the  civil 
tnnity,  if  the  civil  community  did  its  duty  by  them,  has 
been  proved.  My  right  honorable  fKend  who  made  the 
notton  which  we  are  discussing  has  produced  a  great  body  of 
etldeiice  to  show  that  they  have  been  grossly  misrepresented ; 
tiiftfe  evidence  has  not  been  refuted  by  my  honorable 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  what 
if  il  wne  true  that  the  Jews  are  imsocial  ?  What  if  it  were 
they  do  not  regard  England  as  their  country? 
the  treatment  which  they  have  undergone  explain 
antipathy  to  the  society  in  which  they  liveP 
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Haa  not  similar  antipathy  often  been  felt  by  pereecnted 
ChriBtians  to  the  society  which  persecuted  them?  While 
the  bloody  code  of  Elizabeth  was  enforced  affunst  the  Eng- 
lish Boman  Catholics,  what  wae  the  patriotism  of  Boman 
Catholics  ?  OliTer  Cromwell  said  that  in  his  time  they  were 
Espanioliaed.  At  a  later  period  it  might  have  been  said  that 
they  were  Grallicised.  It  waa  the  same  with  the  Calvinists. 
WWt  more  deadly  enemies  had  France  in  the  days  of  Lewis 
the  Fonrteenth  than  the  persecnted  Hnguenots  P  Bat  would 
ajiy  rational  man  infer  from  these  facts  that  either  the 
Boman  Catholic  aa  such,  or  the  Calvinist  aa  such,  is  incap- 
able of  loving  the  land  of  his  birth  ?  K  England  were  now 
invaded  by  Boman  Catholics,  how  many  English  Boman 
Catholics  would  go  over  to  the  invader?  If  France  were 
now  attacked  by  a  Protestant  enemy,  how  many  French 
Protestants  would  lend  him  help  1*  Why  not  try  what  effect 
would  be  produced  on  the  Jews  by  that  tolerant  policy  which 
has  made  the  English  Boman  Catholic  a  go^d  Englishman, 
and  the  French  Calvinist  a  good  Frenchman  P 

Another  chai^  has  been  brought  against  the  Jews,  not  by 
my  honorable  fiiend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford,— he  haa  too  much  learning  and  too  much  good  feeling 
to  make  such  a  charge, — ^but  by  the  honorable  Member  for 
Oldham,  who  has,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  quitted  hia  place.  The 
honorable  Member  fbr  Oldliam  tells  us  that  the  Jews  are  na- 
turally a  mean  race,  a  sordid  race,  a  moneygetting  race ;  that 
they  are  averse  to  all  honorable  callings ;  that  they  neither 
sow  nor  reap ;  that  they  have  neither  flocks  nor  herds ;  that 
usury  is  the  only  pursuit  for  which  they  are  fit ;  that  they 
are  destitute  of  all  elevated  and  amiable  sentimentfl.  Boob, 
SKr,  has  in  every  age  been  the  reasoning  of  bigots.  Thej 
never  fail  to  plead  in  justafifalaon  of  peraeoatfon  Htm  ▼>**• 
which  persiieutioii  haa  engendered.  England  has  ba^-ft  ^  ^^*^ 
Jews  less  than  iiaif  a  country;  and  wr  revile  i 
they  do  not  feel  for  England  more  than  a  half  Tg^^Vtvo^ 
We  treat  them  as  slaves,  and  wonder  that  they  iLck  -nj^^ 
na  as  brethren.  We  drive  them  to  meaa  oeOWptOanm.^g^^^^'^ 
reproaoh  them  for  not  e  ■' — " — '■•'  ■  '•■■  ^' 
long  fwbode  them  to  po; 
chiefly  occupy  themaelv' 
all  the  paths  of  ambitioi 
reftige  in  avarice, 
ings  with  them,  abj 
tiien  we  are  diss 
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ning  which  is  the  natural  and  uniyersal  defence  of  the  weak 
against  the  violence  of  the  strong.     But  were  they  always  a 
mere  moneychanging,  moneygetting,  moneyhoarding  race? 
Nobody  knows  better  than  my  honorable  friend  the  Member 
tor  the  TJniyersity  of  Oxford  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
national  character  which  unfits  them  for  the  highest  duties  of 
citizens.     He  knows  that,  in  the  infimcy  of  civilisation,  when 
our  island  was  as  savage  as  New  Guinea,  when  letters  and  arts 
were  still  unknown  to  Athens,  when  scarcely  a  thatched  hut 
stood  on  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Borne,  this  contemned 
people  had  their  fenced  cities  and  cedar  palaces,  their  splendid 
Temple,  their  fleets  of  merchant  ships,  their  schools  of  sacred 
leaxning,  their  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  their  natural 
philosophers,  their  historians  and  their  poets.     What  nation 
ever  contended  more  manfully  against  overwhelming  odds  for 
its  independence  and  religion?    What  nation  ever,  in  its  last 
agonies,  gave  such  signal  proofs  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  brave  despair  ?    And  if,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries, 
the  oppressed  descendants  of  warriors  and  sages  have  dege- 
nerated from  the  qualities  of  their  fathers,  if,  while  excluded 
finom  the  blessings  of  law,  and  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of 
slavery,  they  have  contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  outlaws 
and  of  slaves,  shall  we  consider  this  as  matter  of  reproach  to 
them?     Shall  we  not  rather  consider  it  as  matter  of  shame 
and  remorse  to  ourselves  ?     Let  us  do  justice  to  them.     Let 
us  open  to  them  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Let  us 
open  to  them  every  career  in  which  ability  and  energy  can  be 
displayed.     Till  we  have  done  this,  let  us  not  presume  to  say 
that  there  is  no  genius  among  the  countrjTnen  of  Isaiah,  no 
heroism  among  the  descendants  of  the  Maccabees. 

Sir,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  my  honorable  friend,  I 
am,  I  firmly  believe,  supporting  the  honor  and  the  interests  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  should  think  that  I  insulted  that 
rdigion  if  I  said  that  it  cannot  stand  unaided  by  intolerant 
laws.  Without  such  laws  it  was  established,  and  without 
such  laws  it  may  be  maintained.  It  triumphed  over  the  super- 
stitions of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  most  savage  nations, 
over  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece  and  the  bloody  idolatry 
d  Hie  northern  forests.  It  prevailed  over  the  power  and 
TfoBcf  of  the  Boman  empire.  It  tamed  the  barbarians  by 
that  empire  was  overthrown.  But  all  these  victories 
gstned  not  by  the  help  of  intolerance,  but  in  spite  of  the 
Sf  sittaa  of  intolerance.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
f  lint  she  has  little  indeed  to  fear  from  persecution  as  a 
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foe,  but  luach  to  fear  from  persecution  as  an  ally.  May  she 
long  continue  to  bless  our  country  with  her  benig^nant  influ- 
ence, strong  in  her  sublime  philosophy,  strong  in  her  spotless 
morality,  strong  in  those  internal  and  external  evidences  to 
which  tiie  most  powerful  and  comprehensive  of  human  intel- 
lects have  yielded  assent,  the  last  solace  of  those  who  have 
outlived  every  earthly  hope,  the  last  restraint  of  those  who  are 
raised  above  every  earthly  fear !  But  let  not  us,  mistaking 
her  character  and  her  interests,  fight  the  battle  of  truth  with 
the  weapons  of  error,  and  endeavour  to  support  by  oppression 
that  religion  which  first  taught  the  human  race  the  great 
lesson  of  universal  charitjr* 
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A   SPEECH 


DKIYBRMD  Off 


Thi  HouBi  OF  Commons  ok  the  10th  of  Jult,  1888. 


On  Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  Jnly,  1833,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  PreBi« 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  moved  that  the  Bill  for  effecting  an 
arrangement  with  the  India  Company,  and  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Indian  territories,  should  be  read  a  second 
time.  The  motion  was  carried  withont  a  division,  bat  not  withont 
a  long  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  following  Speech  was 
made. 

Having,  while  this  bill  was  in  preparation,  enjoyed  the  fullest 
and  kindest  confidence  of  my  right  honomble  friend,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  agreeing  with  him  com- 
pletely in  all  those  views  which  on  a  former  occasion  he  so 
luminously  and  eloquently  developed,  having  shared  his 
anxieties,  and  feeling  that  in  some  degree  I  share  his  respon- 
sibility, I  am  naturally  desirous  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the 
House  while  I  attempt  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  proposed 
arrangement.  I  wish  that  I  could  promise  to  be  very  brief; 
but  the  subject  is  so  extensive  that  I  will  only  promise  to  con- 
dense what  I  have  to  say  as  much  as  I  can. 

I  rejoice,  Sir,  that  I  am  completely  dispensed,  by  the  turn 
which  our  debates  have  taken,  from  the  necessity  of  saying 
•nyihing  in  favour  of  one  part  of  our  plan,  the  opening  of  the 
CSdna  trade.  No  voice,  I  believe,  has  yet  been  raised  here  in 
support  of  the  monopoly.  On  that  subject  all  public  men  of 
all  parties  seem  to  be  agreed.  The  resolution  proposed  by  the 
IGnuters  has  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  both  Houses, 
and  ibe  approbation  of  the  whole  kingdom.  I  will  not,  thero- 
ian,  BbCp  detain  you  by  vindicating  what  no  gentleman  has 
jefe  vankmed  to  attack,  but  will  proceed  to  call  your  attention 
effidcts  which  this  great  commercial  revolution  neces- 
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■arily  produced  on  the  system  of  Indian  ^vemment  and 
finance. 

The  China  trade  is  to  be  opened.  Reason  requires  this. 
Public  opinion  reqaires  it.  The  Goreniment  of  Ulo  Dnke  of 
Wellington  felt  the  necessity  as  strongly  as  the  Govemntent 
of  Lord  Crrey.  No  Minister,  Whig  or  Tory,  conld  have  been 
fottnd  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly.  No  parliament, 
reformed  or  tmreformed,  wonld  have  listened  to  gnch  a  pro- 
position. Bat  thongh  the  opening  of  the  trade  ma  a  matter 
concerning  which  the  public  had  long  made  ap  its  mind,  the 
political  consequences  which  must  necessarily  follow  from  the 
opening  of  the  trade  seem  to  me  to  be  even  now  little  under- 
stood. The  language  tvhich  I  hare  heard  in  almost  every  circle 
where  the  subject  was  discussed  was  this :  "  Take  away  the 
monopoly,  and  leave  the  government  of  India  to  the  Com- 
pany : "  a  veiy  short  and  convenient  way  of  settling  one  of 
the  most  complicated  questions  that  ever  a  legislature  had  to 
consider.  The  htmoraUe  Member  for  Sheffield*,  though  not 
ilisposed  to  retain  the  Company  as  bji  oi^an  of  government, 
has  repeatedly  used  language  which  proves  that  he  shares  in 
the  general  misconception.  The  fact  is  that  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  great  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Company  had  united  in  itself  two  characters,  the 
character  of  trader  and  the  character  of  sovereign.  Between 
the  trader  and  the  sovereign  there  was  a  long  and  complicated 
accotmt,  almost  every  item  of  which  furnished  matter  for  liti- 
gation. While  the  monopoly  continued,  indeed,  litigation 
was  averted.  The  efi'ect  of  the  monopoly  waa,  to  satisfy  the 
claims  both  of  commerce  and  of  territory,  at  the  expense  of  a 
third  party,  the  English  people ;  to  secure  at  once  funds  for 
the  dividend  of  the  stockholder  and  funds  for  the  government 
of  the  TjifliiLTi  Empire,  by  means  of  a  heavy  tax  on  the  tea 
consumed  in  this  country.  But,  when  the  third  par^  would 
no  longer  bear  this  charge,  all  the  great  liuancial  questions 
which  had,  at  the  cost  of  that  third  party,  been  kept  in  abey- 
ance, were  opened  in  an  instant.  The  oonneL'ti*)n  l>etweeu 
the  Company  in  its  merca 
pany  in  its  political  capi 
Company  were  permitted,  Jj 
India  and  at  the  same  J' 
would  be  mode  from  % 
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tapport  of  its  Indian  govermnent.  It  wbs  in  consideration  of 
the  exclusive  privilege  that  the  Company  had  hitherto  been 
reqaired  to  msike  those  advances ;  it  was  by  the  exclusive 
privilege  that  the  Company  had  been  enabled  to  make  them. 
When  that  privilege  was  taken  away,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able in  the  Legislature  to  impose  such  an  obli&ration,  and 
impossible  for  the  Company  to  fulfil  it.  The  whole  system  of 
loans  from  commerce  to  territory,  and  repayments  from  ter- 
ritory to  commerce,  must  cease.  Each  party  must  rest  al- 
together on  its  own  resources.  It  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  resources  each  party  possessed, 
to  bring  the  long  and  intricate  account  between  them  to 
a  dose,  and  to  assign  to  each  a  fair  portion  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities. There  was  vast  property.  How  much  of  that  pro- 
perty was  applicable  to  purposes  of  state  ?  How  much  was 
applicable  to  a  dividend?  There  were  debts  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions.  Which  of  these  were  the  debts  of  the  govern- 
ment that  ruled  at  Calcutta?  Which  of  the  great  mercantile 
house  that  bought  tea  at  Canton  ?  Were  the  creditors  to 
look  to  the  land  revenues  of  India  for  their  money  ?  Or  were 
they  entitled  to  put  executions  into  the  warehouses  behind 
Bidiopsgate  Street? 

There  were  two  ways  of  settling  these  questions ;  adjudica- 
tion and  compromise.  The  difficulties  of  adjudication  were 
great ;  I  think  insuperable.  Whatever  acuteness  and  dili- 
gence could  do  has  been  done.  One  person  in  particular, 
whose  talents  and  industry  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  such  in- 
vestigations, and  of  whom  I  can  never  think  without  regret, 
Mr.  Hyde  Yilliers,  devoted  himself  to  the  examination  with 
an  ardour  and  a  perseverance  which,  I  believe,  shortened  a 
life  most  valuable  to  his  coimtry  and  to  his  friends.  The  as- 
nstance  of  the  most  skilful  accoimtants  has  been  called  in. 
But  the  difficulties  are  such  as  no  accountant,  however  skilfiil, 
eould  possibly  remove.  The  difficulties  are  not  arithmetical^ 
baft  pditicaL  They  arise  frt)m  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pairfy  from  the  long  and  intimate  union  of  the  commercial  and 
nqierial  characters  in  one  body.  Suppose  that  the  treasurer 
ct  a  charity  were  to  mix  up  the  money  which  he  receives  on 
of  the  charity  with  his  own  private  rents  and  divi- 
to  pay  the  whole  into  his  bank  to  his  own  private  ac- 
to  dntw  it  out  again  by  cheques  in  exactly  the  same 
he  wanted  it  for  his  private  expenses,  and  when 
ifc  for  the  purposes  of  his  public  trust.  Suppose 
to  continue  to  act  thus  till  he  was  himself 
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ignorant  whether  he  were  in  aidrance  or  in  airear ;  and  aap- 
pose  that  many  years  after  his  death  a  qnestion  were  to  arise 
whether  his  estate  were  in  debt  to  the  charity  or  the  charity 
in  debt  to  his  estate.  Snch  is  the  question  which  is  now  before 
ns,  with  this  important  difference ;  that  the  accomits  of  an  in- 
diTidaal  could  not  be  in  such  a  state  unless  he  had  been  guilty 
of  fraud,  or  of  that  gross  negligence  which  is  scarcely  lees  cul- 
pable than  &and,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  Company  were 
brought  into  this  state  by  ciromu  stances  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  by  circumstances  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  18  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Company  was  a  merely 
commercial  body  till  Uie  middle  of  the  last  century.  Com- 
merce was  its  chief  oliject ;  but  in  order  to  enable  it  to  pursne 
that  object,  it  had  been,  like  the  other  Companies  which  were 
its  rivals,  like  the  Dutch  India  Company,  like  the  French 
India  Company,  invested  from  a  very  early  period  with  po- 
litical functions.  More  than  a  hmidred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Company  was  in  miniature  precisely  what  it  now  is. 
It  was  entrusted  with  the  very  high^  prerogatives  of  sove- 
reignty. It  had  its  forts,  and  its  white  captains,  and  its  black 
sepoys ;  it  had  its  civil  and  criminal  tribunals ;  it  was  autho- 
nsed  to  proclaim  martial  law;  it  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
native  governments,  and  conolnded  treaties  with  them ;  it  was 
Zemindar  of  several  districts,  and  within  those  districts,  like 
other  Zemindars  of  the  first  class,  it  exercised  the  powers  of  a 
sovereign,  even  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  the 
Hindoos  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  incorrect,  ther^ore,  to 
say,  that  the  Company  was  at  first  a  mere  trader,  and  has 
since  become  a  sovereign.  It  was  at  first  a  great  trader  and 
a  petty  prince.  The  political  functaons  at  first  attracted  little 
notice,  because  they  were  merely  auxiliary  to  the  commercial 
functions.  By  degrees,  however,  the  pcditical  fimotifms  be- 
came more  and  more  important.  The  ^■an'mAa.r  beeame  ft 
great  nabob,  became  BOveretgD  of  ail  India :  tite  two  hundrvd 
Sepoys  became  two  hundred  thousand.  This  change  woa 
gradually  vrrought,  and  waa  not  immediately  compreheo^vdi 
It  was  natural  iliat,  while  the  politicailr  functionfl  of  the  Coui- 
pany  were  merely  anxiliuy  to  '"*'  commerce,  the  politiisi! 
accounts  should  ham  ham  l  op  with  the  coDUataxual 

accomits.    It  ma  «c[iia%.M  Irt  t" "         ' 

accounts,  having  fmoe  btiBLr 
unaltered;  and tiis mov" 'i 
the  Company,  tlioiigli ' 
to  name  ai^  me  diqr 
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when  the  Company  became  a  great  potentate.  It  has  been 
tlie  fiuhion  indeed  to  fix  on  the  year  1765,  the  year  in  which 
Qie  Mogul  issued  a  commission  authorising  the  Company  to 
administer  the  rerenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  as  the 
precise  date  of  the  accession  of  this  singular  body  to  sove- 
reignty. I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  epoch 
should  be  selected.  Long  before  1765  the  Company  had  the 
reality  of  political  power.  Long  before  that  year,  l^ey  made 
a  nabob  of  Arcot ;  they  made  and  unmade  nabobs  of  Bengal; 
they  humbled  the  Vizier  of  Oude ;  they  braved  the  Emperor 
of  Hindostan  himself;  more  than  half  the  revenues  of  Bengal 
were  under  one  pretence  or  another  administered  by  them. 
And  after  the  grant,  the  Company  was  not,  in  form  and  name, 
an  independent  power.  It  was  merely  a  minister  of  the  Court 
of  Delhi.  Its  coinage  bore  the  name  of  Shah  Alum.  The 
inscription  which,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings, appeared  on  the  seal  of  the  Grovemor  Greneral,  declared 
that  great  functionary  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Mogul.  Even  to 
this  day  we  have  never  formally  deposed  the  King  of  Delhi. 
The  Ccmipany  contents  itself  with  being  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
while  the  Bat  FmnSant  is  suffered  to  play  at  being  a  sovereign. 
In  fiwrt,  it  was  considered,  both  by  Lord  Clive  and  by  Warren 
Hastings,  as  a  point  of  policy  to  leave  the  character  of  the 
Company  thus  undefined,  in  order  that  the  English  might 
treat  the  princes  in  whose  names  they  governed  as  realities 
or  nonentities,  just  as  might  be  most  convenient. 

Thus  the  transformation  of  the  Company  from  a  trading 
body,  which  possessed  some  sovereign  prerogatives  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  into  a  sovereign  body,  the  trade  of  which 
was  auxiliary  to  its  sovereignty,  was  affected  by  degrees  and 
under  disguise.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  mer- 
cantile and  political  transactions  of  this  great  corporation 
ahoiild  be  entangled  together  in  inextricable  complication. 
The  oommercial  investments  have  been  purchased  out  of  the 
igfenues  of  the  empire.  The  expenses  of  war  and  government 
lisfe  been  defirayed  out  of  the  profits  of  the  trade.  Commerce 
sad  territory  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  same 
Wpdk  of  land,  to  the  repairs  of  the  same  building.  Securities 
been  given  in  precisely  the  same  form,  for  money  which 
been  borrowed  for  purposes  of  State,  and  for  money  which 
been  borrowed  for  purposes  of  traf&c.  It  is  easy,  indeed, 
Hds  is  a  circumstance  which  has,  I  think,  misled  some 
-it  is  easy  to  see  what  part  of  the  assets  of  the 
qppears  in  a  commercial  form,  and  what  part  ap- 

l2 
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pears  in  a  political  or  territorial  form.  But  this  is  not  the 
question.  Assets  which  are  commercial  in  form  may  he  ter- 
ritorial as  respects  the  right  of  property ;  asseta  which  are 
territorial  in  form  may  be  commercial  as  respects  the  right 
of  property.  A  chest  of  tea  is  not  necessarily  commercial 
property ;  it  may  have  been  bought  cat  of  the  territorial  re- 
venne.  A  fort  is  not  necessarily  territorial  property ;  it  may 
stand  on  ground  which  the  Company  bought  a  hundred  years 
a^  out  of  their  commercial  profits.  Adjudication,  if  by  ad- 
judication be  meant  decision  according  to  some  known  rule 
of  law,  was  out  of  the  question.  To  leave  matters  like  these 
to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  maxims  of  our  civil  juris- 
prudence would  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity  and  injus- 
tice. Per  example,  the  home  bond  debt  of  the  Company,  it 
is  believed,  was  incurred  partly  for  political  and  partly  for 
commercial  purposes.  But  there  is  no  evidence  which  would 
enable  us  to  assign  to  each  branch  its  proper  share.  The 
bonds  all  run  in  the  same  form;  and  a  court  of  justice  would, 
therefore,  of  course,  either  lay  the  whole  burthen  on  the  pro- 
prietors, or  lay  the  whole  on  the  territory.  We  have  legal 
opinions,  very  respectable  legal  opinions,  to  the  effect,  that  in 
sbictnesB  of  law  the  territory  is  not  responsible,  sjid  that  the 
commercial  assets  are  responsible  for  every  fitrthing  of  the 
debts  which  were  incurred  for  the  government  and  defence  of 
India.  But  though  this  may  be,  and  I  believe  is,  law,  it  is,  I 
am  Biure,  neither  reason  nor  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Company,  that  some  valuable 
portions  of  the  territory  are  the  property  of  that  body  in  its 
commercial  capacity ;  that  Calcutta,  for  example,  is  tiie  pri- 
vate estate  of  the  Company ;  that  the  Company  holds  the 
island  of  Bombay,  in  free  and  common  socage,  as  of  the  Manor 
of  East  Greenwich.  I  will  not  pronoimce  any  opinion  on  these 
points.  I  have  considered  them  enough  to  see  that  there  is 
quite  difficulty  enough  in  them  to  exercise  all  the  ingenuity 
of  all  the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  for  twenty  years.  But  the 
&ct  ia,  Sir,  that  the  municipal  law  was  not  made  for  oontro- 
versies  of  this  description.  The  existence  of  inch  a  body  aa 
this  gigantic  corporation,  this  political  monster  of  two  na- 
tures, subject  in  one  hemisphere,  Bovereifju  in  another,  hail 
never  been  contemplated  by  tlie  legialators  or  ja" 
Ages.  Nothing  but  grotesque  a* 
fjce  could  have  been  the  e~ 
of  such  a  body  had  been  C 
Westminster  Hall,  if  the  t 
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applied  to  the  titles  by  which  flourishing  cities  and  provinces 
are  held,  or  the  Tnaxims  of  the  law  merchant  to  those  promis- 
sory notes  which  are  the  securities  for  a  great  National  Debt, 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  Pindarrees  and 
humbling  the  Burmese. 

It  was,  as  I  liave  said,  absolutely  impossible  to  bring  the 
question  between  commerce  and  territory  to  a  satis&ctory 
adjudication ;  and  1  must  add  that,  even  if  the  dijBiculties 
which  1  have  mentioned  could  have  been  surmoimted,  even  if 
there  had  been  reason  to  hope  that  a  satis&ctory  adjudica- 
tion could  have  been  obtained,  I  should  still  have  wished  to 
aroid  that  course.  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  Company 
should  continue  to  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  India ; 
and  it  would  evidently  have  been  impossible,  pending  a  liti- 
gation between  commerce  and  territory,  to  leave  any  political 
power  to  the  Company.  It  would  clearly  have  been  the  duty 
of  those  who  were  chaj*ged  with  the  superintendence  of  India, 
to  be  the  patrons  of  India  throughout  that  momentous  litiga- 
tion, to  scrutinise  with  the  utmost  severity  every  claim  which 
might  be  made  on  the  Indian  revenues,  and  to  oppose,  with 
energy  and  perseverance,  every  such  claim,  imless  its  justice 
were  manifest.  If  the  Company  was  to  be  engaged  in  a  suit 
for  many  millions,  in  a  suit  which  might  last  for  many  years, 
against  the  Tndi«.n  territory,  could  we  entrust  the  Company 
with  the  government  of  that  territory  ?  Could  we  put  the 
plaintiff  in  the  situation  o{  prochain  ami  of  the  defendant? 
Could  we  appoint  governors  who  would  have  had  an  interest 
opposed  in  the  most  direct  manner  to  the  interest  of  the 
governed,  whose  stock  would  have  been  raised  in  value  by 
every  decision  which  added  to  the  burthens  of  their  subjects, 
and  depressed  by  every  decision  which  diminished  those  bur- 
fhens?  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  woidd  effi- 
eienily  defend  our  Indian  Empire  against  the  claims  which 
tii0y  were  themselves  bringing  against  it ;  and  it  would  be 
aqiuilly  absurd  to  give  the  government  of  the  Indian  Empire 
to  thoee  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  defend  its  interests. 

Seeing,  then,  that  it  was  most  dijBicult,  if  not  wholly  im- 
yOMible,  to  resort  to  adjudication  between  commerce  and  ter- 
lilOKjy  teeing  that,  if  recourse  were  had  to  adjudication,  it 
IRmH  be  necessary  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  whole 

of  India,  the  Grovemment  has  proposed  a  com- 

That  compromise,  with  some  modifications  which 

{he  slightest  degree  affect  its  principle,  and  which, 

gave  satisfEkction  to  the  Company,  will  eventually 
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^a,J  no  additional  burthen  on  the  territory,  has  been  accepted. 
It  has,  like  all  other  compromiaea,  been  loudly  oensored  by 
violent  partisans  on  both  aides.  It  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  far  too  &TOnrable  to  the  Company,  and  by  others  as 
most  tmjast  to  the  Company.  Sir,  I  own  tiiat  we  cannot 
prove  that  either  of  these  accusations  is  onfotmded.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  oar  case  that  vre  shoold  not  be  able  to 
show  that  we  have  assigned,  either  to  commerce  or  to  terri- 
tory, its  precise  due.  Tor  our  principal  reason  for  recom- 
mending a  compromise  was  oar  full  conviction  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision  what  was 
doe  to  commerce  and  what  was  due  to  territory.  It  is  not 
strange  that  some  people  should  accuse  us  of  robbing  the 
Company,  and  others  of  conferring  a  vast  boon  on  the  Com- 
pany, at  the  expense  of  India :  for  we  have  proposed  a  middle 
course,  on  the  very  ground  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a  result 
much  more  &vorable  to  the  Company  than  our  arrangement, 
and  a  chance  also  of  a  result  much  leas  ^vorable.  If  the 
questions  pending  between  the  Company  and  India  bad  been 
decided  as  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  Company  predicted, 
India,  would,  if  I  calculate  rightly,  have  paid  eleven  millions 
more  than  she  will  now  have  to  pay.  If  those  questions  had 
been  decided  as  some  violent  enemies  of  the  Company  pre- 
dicted, that  great  body  would  have  been  utterly  ruined.  The 
very  meaning  of  compromise  is  that  each  party  gives  up  his 
chance  of  complete  success,  in  order  to  be  secured  gainst  the 
chance  of  utter  failnre.  And,  as  men  of  sanguine  minds 
always  overrate  the  chances  in  their  own  &,vour,  every  fair 
compromise  is  sure  to  be  severely  censored  on  both  sides.  I 
conceive  that.,  in  a  case  so  dark  and  complicated  as  this,  the 
compromise  which  we  recommend  is  sufficiently  vindicated,  if 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  unfiur.  We  are  not  bound  to  prove 
it  to  be  fair.  For  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  us  to 
resort  to  compromiie  at  all,  if  we  had  been  in  possession  of  evi- 
dence which  would  hare  enabled  as  to  pronounce,  with  cer- 
tainty, what  claims  were  &ir  and  what  were  un&ir.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  acted  with  due  consideration  fat  every 
part^'-  The  Jividentl  which  we  give  ti.>  the  proprietors  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  dividend  which  they  have  been  receiving  dur- 
ing forty  years,  and  which  they  havu  expected  to  n.'ci'ive  per- 
manently. The  priceof  their  »t')''li  lu.-;ir»;i.|  prcs^'iif  ilh' numc 
proportion  to  ^^^jmff  of  othe:-  .'t<v"i.  'aI.'i.I:  ^i  h-T-.  f<>ur  or 
five  years  &gO,taHfe|he  lAfiety  mil  i^^:ir.ih'-i 
late  negotiatioU'<_JU»aiftU7  fwodiMed  hwl  lie] 
^8  to  the  t^^|A^L  tb**  otJinr  luuij|,(^  I) 
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assets  which  are  now  in  a  commercial  form  shonld  not  pro- 
duce a  ftand  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  and  dividend  of  the 
Company,  the  territory  must  stand  to  the  loss  and  pay  the 
difference.  But  in  return  for  taking  this  risk,  the  territory 
obtains  an  immediate  release  from  claims  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  all  those  claims 
could  have  been  substantiated ;  but  I  know  that  very  able 
men  think  differently.  And,  if  only  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
demanded  had  been  awarded  to  the  Company,  India  would 
have  lost  more  than  the  largest  sum  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
she  can  possibly  lose  under  the  proposed  arrangement. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  therefore,  I  conceive  that  we 
can  defend  the  measure  as  it  affects  the  territory.  But  to  the 
territory  the  pecuniary  question  is  of  secondary  importance. 
If  we  *'have  made  a  good  pecuniary  bargain  for  India,  but  a 
bad  political  bargain,  if  we  have  saved  three  or  four  millions 
to  the  finances  of  that  country,  and  given  to  it,  at  the  same 
time,  pernicious  institutions,  we  shall  indeed  have  been  prac- 
tising a  most  ruinous  parsimony.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shall  be  found  that  we  have  added  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  to  the  expenditure  of  an  empire  which 
yields  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions,  but  that  we  have  at  the 
same  time  secured  to  that  empire,  as  fox  as  in  us  lies,  the 
blessings  of  good  government,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  profusion.  I  hope  and  believe  that  India  will 
have  to  pay  nothing.  But  on  the  most  un&vorable  supposi- 
tion that  can  be  made,  she  will  not  have  to  pay  so  much  to  the 
Company  as  she  now  pays  annually  to  a  single  state  pageant, 
to  the  titular  Nabob  of  Bengal,  for  example,  or  the  titular  King 
of  Delhi.  What  she  pays  to  these  nominal  princes,  who,  while 
tiiey  did  anything,  did  mischief,  and  who  now  do  nothing,  she 
may  well  consent  to  pay  to  her  real  rulers,  if  she  receives  from 
ttem,  in  return,  efficient  protection  and  good  legislation. 
"'  We  come  then  to  the  great  question.  Is  it  desirable  to 
ntein  the  Company  as  an  organ  of  government  for  India  ? 
I  Hdnk  that  it  is  desirable.  The  question  is,  I  acknowledge, 
betet  with  difficulties.  We  have  to  solve  one  of  the  hardest 
ftoblems  in  politics.  We  are  trying  to  make  brick  without 
r,  to  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  imclean,  to  give  a  good 
it  to  a  people  to  whom  we  cannot  give  a  free  govern- 
In  this  country,  in  any  neighbouring  country,  it  is 
to  frame  securities  against  oppression.  In  Europe,  you 
tihe  materials  of  good  government  everywhere  ready  to 
kadi.  The  people  are  everywhere  perfectly  competent 
to  koU  nna  share,  not  in  every  country  <an  equal  share,  but 
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dome  share,  of  political  power.  If  the  question  were,  What 
is  the  best  mode  of  seeming  good  government  in  Europe  9  the 
merest  smatterer  in  politics  would  answer,  representative  in- 
Btitutions.  In  India  yon  cannot  have  representatiye  instita- 
tions.  Of  all  the  mnumerable  speculators  who  have  offered 
their  suggestions  on  Indian  politics,  not  a  single  one,  as  far 
as  I  know,  however  democratical  his  opinions  may  be,  has 
ever  n^teined  the  poBsibUHy  of  givingfat  tixe  preint  W, 
such  institutions  to  India.  One  gentleman,  extremely  weU 
acquainted  with  the  affiairs  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  a  most 
valuable  servant  of  the  Company,  and  the  author  of  a  History 
of  India,  which,  though  certainly  not  free  from  faults,  is,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  historical  work  which  has 
appeared  in  our  language  since  that  of  Gibbon,  I  mean  Mr. 
Mill,  was  examined  on  this  point.  That  gentleman  is  well 
known  to  be  a  very  bold  and  uncompromising  politician.  He 
has  written  strongly,  £eu*  too  strongly  1  think,  in  favour  of 
pure  democracy.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no 
nation  which  has  not  a  representative  legislature,  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  enjoys  security  against  oppression.  But 
when  he  was  asked  before  the  Committee  of  last  year,  whether 
he  thought  representative  government  practicable  in  India, 
his  answer  was, '  utterly  out  of  the  question.'  This,  then,  is 
the  state  in  which  we  are.  We  have  to  frame  a  good  govern- 
ment for  a  country  into  which,  by  universal  acknowledgment, 
we  cannot  introduce  those  institutions  which  all  our  habits, 
which  all  the  reasonings  of  European  philosophers,  which  all 
the  history  of  our  own  part  of  the  world  would  lead  us  to  con- 
sider as  the  one  great  security  for  good  government.  We 
have  to  engraft  on  despotism  those  blessings  which  are  the 
natural  fruits  of  liberty.  In  these  circumstances,  Sir,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  cautious,  even  to  the  verge  of  timidity.  The 
light  of  political  science  and  of  history  are  withdrawn :  we  are 
walking  in  darkness :  we  do  not  distinctly  see  whither  we  are 
going.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  aman,  so  sitiutted,  to  feel  his  way, 
and  not  to  plant  his  foot  till  he  is  well  assured  that  the  graand 
before  him  is  firm. 

Some  things,  however,  in  the  midst  of  tliit 
see  with  clearness.    lean  see, fixr 
that  the  authority  exeroised  in  W 
government  should  be  divl^ 
a  minister  or  a  boaid  » 
other  body  indepenJM 
pendency  of  Engfan 
peace  with  our  aO 
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from  maritiine  aggression,  to  have  a  portion  of  the  English 
army  mixed  with  its  sepoys,  it  plainly  follows  that  the  King, 
to  whom  the  Constitution  gives  the  direction  of  foreign  affiurs, 
and  the  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  onght  to 
have  a  share  in  the  direction  of  tiie  Indian  government.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  revenue  of  twenty  nullions  a  year, 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  a  civil  service  abound- 
ing with  lucrative  situations,  should  be  left  to  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown  without  any  check  whatever,  is  what  no  Minister, 
I  conceive,  would  venture  to  propose.  This  House  is  indeed 
the  check  provided  by  the  Constitution  on  the  abuse  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  But  that  this  House  is,  or  is  likely  ever  to 
be,  an  efficient  check  on  abuses  practised  in  India,  I  altogether 
deny.  We  have,  as  I  believe  we  all  feel,  quite  business  enough. 
If  we  were  to  undertake  the  task  of  looking  into  Indian  affairs 
as  we  look  into  British  affiairs,  if  we  were  to  have  Indian  bud- 
gets and  Indian  estimates,  if  we  were  to  go  into  the  Indian 
currency  question  and  the  Indian  Bank  Charter,  if  to  our  dis- 
putes about  Belgium  and  Holland,  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Miguel, 
were  to  be  added  disputes  about  the  debts  of  the  Guicowar 
and  the  disorders  of  Mysore,  the  ex-king  of  the  Afghans  and 
the  Maharajah  Sunjeet  Sing ;  if  we  were  to  have  one  night 
occupied  by  the  embezzlements  of  the  Benares  mint,  and 
another  by  the  panic  in  the  Calcutta  money  market ;  if  the 
questions  of  Suttee  or  no  Suttee,  Pilgrim  tax  or  no  Pilgrim 
tax,  Byotwary  or  Zemindary,  half  Batta  or  whole  Batta,  were 
to  be  debated  at  the  same  length  at  which  we  have  debated 
Church  reform  and  the  assessed  taxes,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year  would  be  too 
short  a  time  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  The  House,  it  is 
plain,  has  not  the  necessary  time  to  settle  these  matters ;  nor 
has  it  the  necessary  knowledge ;  nor  has  it  the  motives  to 
acquire  that  knowledge.  The  late  change  in  its  constitution 
liM  made  it,  I  believe,  a  much  more  faithful  representative  of 
Ibe  TBngliah  people.  But  it  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a  re- 
pvetentative  of  the  Indian  people.  A  broken  head  in  Cold 
Batti  Helds  produces  a  greater  sensation  among  us  than  three 
jjtfiJHw^  battles  in  India.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  to  decide 
claim  brought  by  an  individual  against  the  revenues  of 
If  it  had  been  an  English  question  the  walls  would 
have  held  the  Members  who  would  have  flocked  to 
fte  difinon.  It  was  an  Indian  question;  and  we  could 
'^  bj  dint  of  supplication,  make  a  House.  Even  when 
C^bt  honorable  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
i  flvre  his  able  and  interesting  explanation  of  the  plan 
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whicli  he  intended  to  propose  for  the  goyemment  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings,  the  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  I  have  ofben  seen  it  on  a  turnpike  bill  or  a  railroad  bilL 

I  then  take  these  things  as  proved,  that  the  Crown  must 
have  a  certain  authority  over  India,  that  there  must  be  au 
efficient  check  on  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  that  efficient  check.  We  must 
then  find  some  other  body  to  perform  that  important  office. 
We  have  such  a  body,  the  Company.     Shall  we  discard  it? 

It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  Company  is  an  anomaly  in 
politics.  It  is  strange,  very  strange,  that  a  joint  stock  society 
of  traders,  a  society,  the  shares  of  which  are  daily  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  a  society,  the  component  parts  of  which  are 
perpetually  changing,  a  society,  which,  judging  a  priori  from 
its  constitution,  we  should  have  said  was  as  little  fitted  for 
imperial  functions  as  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  or  the 
New  River  Company,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  sovereignty 
of  a  larger  population,  the  disposal  of  a  larger  clear  revenue, 
the  command  of  a  larger  army,  than  are  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  what  constitution  can  we  give  to  our  Indian 
Empire  which  shall  not  be  strange,  which  shall  not  be  ano- 
malous f  That  Empire  is  itself  the  strangest  of  all  political 
anomalies.  That  a  handful  of  adventurers  from  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  should  have  subjugated  a  vast  coimtry  divided 
from  the  place  of  their  birth  by  half  the  globe ;  a  country 
which  at  no  very  distant  period  was  merely  the  subject  of 
fable  to  the  nations  of  Europe ;  a  country  never  before  vio- 
lated by  the  most  renowned  of  Western  Conquerors ;  a  country 
which  Trajan  never  entered;  a  country  lying  beyond  the 
point  where  the  phalanx  of  Alexander  refiised  to  proceed ; 
that  we  should  govern  a  territory  ten  thousand  miles  fix>m 
Its,  a  territory  larger  and  more  populous  than  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany  put  together,  a  territory,  the  present 
clear  revenue  of  which  exceeds  the  present  clear  revenue  of 
any  state  in  the  world,  France  excepted ;  a  terriUaj,  inha- 
bited by  men  differing  from  us  in  race,  oolonr,  kjognage^ 
manners,  morals,  reUgion ;  these  are  piodigiMt 
world  has  seen  nothing  similar. 
interrogate  the  past  in  vain*  i 
the  whole  is  one  vast  ezoc 
maly;  but  it  is  port  ef  a 
It  is  the  strangest  <rf^ 
the  strangest  of  all 
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If.we  dificardthe  Ck)iupanj,  we  must  find  a  substitate:  and^ 
take  what  sabstitute  we  may,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unable 
to  give  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  body  which  we  have 
put  in  the  room  of  the  Company  is  likely  to  acquit  itself  of 
its  duties  better  than  the  Company.  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  during  pleasure  would  be  no  check  on 
ihe  Crown ;  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  or  by  Par- 
liament for  life  would  always  be  appointed  by  the  political 
party  which  might  be  uppermost,  and  if  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration took  place,  would  harass  the  new  Goyemment  with  the 
most  vexatious  opposition.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  right 
honorable  Grentleman,  the  Member  for  Montgomeryshire,^ 
is  I  think  the  very  worst  that  I  have  ever  heard.  He  would 
have  Directors  nominated  every  four  years  by  the  Crown.  Is 
it  not  plain  that  these  Directors  would  always  be  appointed 
from  among  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry  for  the  time 
being ;  that  their  situations  would  depend  on  the  permanence 
of  that  Ministry;  that  therefore  all  their  power  and  patronage 
would  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  propping  that  Ministry, 
and,  in  case  of  a  change,  for  the  purpose  of  molesting  those 
who  might  succeed  to  power ;  that  they  would  be  subservient 
while  their  Mends  were  in,  and  fiictious  when  their  Mends 
were  out  ?  How  would  Lord  Grey^s  Ministry  have  been 
situated  if  the  whole  body  of  Directors  had  been  nominated 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1830  ?  I  mean  no  imputation 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the  present  Ministers  had  to 
nominate  Directors  for  four  years,  they  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  nominate  men  who  would  give  no  small  trouble  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  if  he  were  to  return  to  office.  What  we 
want  is  a  body  independent  of  the  Government,  and  no  more 
than  independent,  not  a  tool  of  the  Treasury,  not  a  tool  of 
the  opposition.  No  new  plan  which  I  have  heard  proposed 
would  give  us  such  a  body.  The  Company,  strange  as  its 
oonstitution  may  be,  is  such  a  body.  It  is,  as  a  corporation, 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  neither  high-church  nor  low-church. 
It  cannot  be  charged  with  having  been  for  or  against  the 
Oatholic  Bill,  for  or  against  the  Reform  Bill.  It  has  con- 
rtantly  acted  with  a  view,  not  to  English  politics,  but  to 
Tit^jioji  politics.  We  have  seen  the  country  convulsed  by 
We  have  seen  Ministers  driven  from  office  by  this 
rliament  dissolved  in  anger,  general  elections  of  un- 
turbulence,  debates  of  imprecedented  interest. 
.Wii  teva  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  placed  in 

♦  Mr.  CharU-8  Wjmn. 
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direct  opposition  to  each  other.  We  have  seen  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  dismissed  one  day,  and  brought  back  the  next 
day  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  And  amidst  all  these 
atntatin&r  events  the  Company  has  preserved  strict  and  nnsus- 

tage ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  which  we  must  altogether  forego, 
if  we  consent  to  adopt  any  of  the  schemes  which  I  have  heard 
proposed  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

We  must  judge  of  the  Indian  government,  as  of  all  other 
governments,  by  its  practical  effects.  According  to  the 
honorable  Member  for  Sheffield,  India  is  ill  governed ;  and 
the  whole  fault  is  with  the  Company.  Innumerable  accusa- 
tions, great  and  small,  are  brought  by  him  against  the  Direc- 
tors. They  are  fond  of  war :  they  are  fond  of  dominion :  the 
taxation  is  burthensome :  the  laws  are  undigested :  the  roads 
are  rough :  the  post  goes  on  foot :  and  for  everything  the 
Company  is  answerable.  From  the  dethronement  of  the 
Mogul  princes  to  the  mishaps  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
courier,  every  disaster  that  has  taken  place  in  the  East 
during  sixty  years  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  Corporation. 
And  the  inference  is,  that  all  the  power  which  they  possess 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  transferred  at  once 
to  the  Crown. 

Now,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that,  for  all  the  evils  which  the 
honorable  Gentleman  has  so  pathetically  recounted,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Com- 
pany ;  nay,  much  more  so:  for  the  Board  of  Control  could, 
without  ihe  consent  of  the  Directors,  have  redressed  those 
evils;  and  the  Directors  most  certainly  could  not  have  re- 
dressed them  without  the  consent  of  tiie  Board  of  ControL 
Take  the  case  of  that  frightful  grievance  which  seems  to  have 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  honorable 
Gentleman,  the  slowness  of  the  mail.  Why,  Sir,  if  my  right 
honorable  friend,  the  President  of  our  Board,  thought  fit,  he 
might  direct  me  to  write  to  the  Court  and  require  them  to 
frame  a  dispatch  on  that  subject.  If  the  Court  disobeyed,  he 
might  himself  frame  a  dispatch  ordering  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  put  the  dawks  all  over  Bengal  on  horseback.  If  the 
Court  refused  to  send  out  this  dispatch,  the  Board  could 
apply  to  the  King's  Bench  for  a  Mandamus.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Directors  wished  to  accelerate  the  journeys  of  the 
mail,  and  the  Board  were  adverse  to  the  prqjeei^  the  Direotors 
could  do  nothing  at  alL  For  all  measores  ef  i*4^»rFW^  poikj 
the  servants  of  tibe  King  are  afe  Ib^* 
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the  Company.  For  all  measnres  of  forei^  policy  the  servants 
of  the  Tfing,  and  they  alone,  are  responsible.  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  honorable  Grentleman  accuse  the  Directors  of  in- 
satiable ambition  and  rapacity,  when  he  must  know  that  no 
act  of  aggression  on  any  native  state  can  be  committed  by 
the  Company  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  and  that,  in 
£Eust,  the  Board  has  repeatedly  approved  of  warlike  measures, 
which  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Company.  He  must 
know,  in  particular,  that,  during  the  energetic  and  splen- 
did  administration  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  the  Company 
was  all  for  peace,  and  the  Board  all  for  conquest.  If  a  line 
of  conduct  which  the  honorable  Gentleman  thinks  unjustifi- 
able has  been  followed  by  the  Muusters  of  the  Crown  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  tiie  Directors,  this  is  surely  a  strange 
reason  for  turning  off  the  Directors,  and  giving  the  whole 
power  unchecked  to  the  Crown. 

The  honorable  member  tells  us  that  India,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  is  not  so  rich  and  flourishing  as  she  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  BeaUy,  Sir,  I  doubt  whether  we  are  in  pos- 
aession  of  suflicient  data  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on 
that  point.  But  the  matter  is  of  little  importance.  We 
ought  to  compare  India  under  our  Government,  not  with' 
India  under  Acbar  and  his  immediate  successors,  but  with 
India  as  we  found  it.  The  calamities  through  which  that 
country  passed  during  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the 
Mogul  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  English  supre- 
macy were  sufficient  to  throw  the  people  back  whole  cen- 
turies. It  would  surely  be  unjust  to  say,  that  Alfred  was  a 
bad  King,  because  Britain,  under  his  government,  was  not  so 
rich  or  so  civilised  as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

In  what  state,  then,  did  we  find  India  ?  And  what  have  we 
made  India  9  We  found  society  throughout  that  vast  coun- 
try in  a  state  to  which  history  scarcely  furnishes  a  paraQel. 
IShd  neaiest  parallel  would,  perhaps,  be  the  state  of  Europe 
during  the  fifth  century.  The  Mogul  empire  in  the  time  of 
tlM  raooessors  of  Aurungzebe,  like  the  Soman  empire  in  the 
tbiie  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  was  sinking  under  the 
Tieeiof  a  bad  internal  administration,  and  under  the  assaults 
of  ImlMffOus  invaders.  At  Delhi,  as  at  Bavenna,  there  was  a 
sovereign,  immured  in  a  gorgeous  state  prison.  He 
soflbred  to  indulge  in  every  sensual  pleasure.  He  was 
with  servile  prostrations.  He  assumed  and  bestowed 
flit  mott  magnificent  titles.  But,  in  fact,  he  was  a  mere 
the  hands  of  some  ambitious  subject.    While  the 
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Honorii  and  Augustuli  of  the  East,  surroimded  bj  their  fawn-i 
ing  eunuchs,  revelled  and  dozed  without  knowing  or  oaring 
what  might  pass  beyond  the  walls  of  their  palace  gardens,  the 
proTinces  had  ceased  to  respect  a  government  which  could 
neither  pomsh  nor  protect  them.  -  Society  was  a  chaos.  Its 
restless  and  shifting  elements  formed  themselves  every  mo- 
ment into  some  new  combination,  which  the  next  moment 
dissolved.  In  the  course  of  a  single  generation  a  hundred 
dynasties  grew  up,  flourished,  decayed,  were  extinguished, 
were  forgotten.  Every  adventurer  who  could  muster  a  troop 
of  horse  might  aspire  to  a  throne.  '.  Every,palace  was  every 
year  the  scene  of  conspiracies,  treasons,  revolutions,  parricides. 
Meanwhile  a  rapid  succession  of  Alarics  and  Attilas  passed 
over  the  defenceless-  empire.  A  Persian  invader  penetrated  to 
Delhi,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  the  most  precious  trea- 
sures of  the  House  of  Tamerlane.  The  Afghan  soon  followed, 
by  the  same  track,  to  glean  whatever  the  Persian  had  spared. 
13ie  Jauts  established  themselves  on  the  Jumna.  The  Seiks 
devastated  Lahorew  Every  part  of  India,  from  Tanjore  to  the 
Himalayas^  was  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Mahrattas. 
The  people  were  ground  down  to  the  dust  by  the  oppressor 
without  and  the  oppressor  withiny  by. the  robber  from  whom 
the  Nabob  was  unable  to  protect  them,  by  the  Nabob  who 
took  whatever  the  robber  had  left  to  them.  All  the  evils  of 
despotism,  and  all  the  evils  of  anarchy,  pressed  at  once  on 
that  miserable  race.  They  knew>nothing  of  government  but 
its  exactions.  Desolation  was  in  their  imperial  cities,  and 
famine  all  along  the  banks  of  their  broad  and  redundant 
rivers.  It  seemed  that  a  few  more  years  would  suffice  to 
efface  all  traces  of  the  opulence  and  civilisation  of  an  earlier 
age. 

Such  was  the  state  of  India  when  the  Company  began  to 
take  part  in  the  disputes  of  its  ephemeral  sovereigns.  About 
eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  we  appeared  as  auxiliaries  in 
a  contest  between  two  rival  families  for  the  sovereignty  of  a 
small  comer  of  the  Peninsula.  From  that  moment  com- 
menced a  great,  a  stupendous  process,  the  reconstruction  of 
a  decomposed  society.  Two  generations  have  passed  away ; 
and  the  process  is  complete.  The  scattered  fragments  of  the 
empire  of  Aurungzebe  have  been  united  in  an  empire  stronger 
and  more  closely  knit  together  than  that  which  Aurungzebe 
ruled.  The  power  of  the  new  sovereigns  penetrates  their 
dominions  more  completely,  and  is  far  more  implicitly  obeyed, 
than  was  that  of  the  proudest  princes  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 
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It  is  true,  that  the  earlj  histoiy  of  this  great  reyolution  is 
eheqaered  with  guilt  and  shame.  It  is  true  that  the  founders 
of  our  Indian  empire  too  often  abused  the  strength  which 
they  derived  from  superior  energy  and  superior  ^owledge. 
It  is  true  that,  with  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  race 
from  which  they  sprang,  they  combined  some  of  the  worst 
defects  of  the  race  over  which  they  ruled.  How  should  it 
have  been  otherwise  ?  Bom  in  humble  stations,  accustomed 
to  earn  a  slender  maintenance  by  obscure  industry,  they 
found  themselves  transformed  in  a  few  months  from  clerls 
drudging  over  desks,  or  captains  in  marching  regiments, 
into  statesmen  and  generals,  with  armies  at  their  command, 
with  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  at  their  disposal,  with  power 
to  make  and  depose  sovereigns  at  their  pleasure.  They  were 
what  it  was  natural  that  men  should  be  who  had  been  raised 
by  so  rapid  an  ascent  to  so  dizzy  an  eminence,  profuse  and 
rapacious,  imperious  and  corrupt. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  there  was  too  much  foundation  for 
the  representations  of  those  satirists  and  dramatists  who 
held  up  the  character  of  the  English  Nabob  to  the  derision 
and  hatred  of  a  former  generation.  It  is  true  that  some  dis- 
graceful intrigues,  some  unjust  and  cruel  wars,  some  instances 
of  odious  perfidy  and  avarice  stain  the  annals  of  our  Eastern 
empire.  It  is  true  that  the  duties  of  government  and  legis- 
lation were  long  wholly  neglected  or  carelessly  performed.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  conquerors  at  length  began  to  apply 
themselves  in  earnest  to  the  discharge  of  their  high  functions, 
they  committed  the  errors  natural  to  rulers  who  were  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
subjects.  It  is  true  that  some  plans,  which  were  dictated  by 
the  purest  and  most  benevolent  feelings,  have  not  been  at- 
texided  by  the  desired  success.  It  is  true  that  India  suffers 
to  this  day  from  a  heavy  burthen  of  taxation  and  from  a  de- 
feetive  system  of  law.  It  is  true,  I  fear,  that  in  those  states 
vldeh  are  connected  with  us  by  subsidiary  alliance,  all  the 
efib  of  oriental  despotism  have  too  frequently  shown  them- 
■ekes  in  their  most  loathsome  and  destructive  form. 

AU  this  is  true.  Yet  in  the  history  and  in  the  present 
siste  of  our  Indian  empire  I  see  ample  reason  for  exultation 
■ad  tn  a  good  hope. 

I  tee  that  we  have  established  order  where  we  found  eoii- 
ftiaiim  I  see  that  the  petty  dynasties  which  were  generated 
hj  Mie  ootmption  of  the  great  Mahometan  empire,  and  which, 
ago,  kept  aU  India  in  constant  agitation^  have  been 
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qnelled  by  one  orerwhebniiig  power.  I  see  that  the  preda- 
tory tribes  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  passed 
annually  orer  the  harrests  of  India  with  the  deatructive  ra- 
pidity of  a  hmricane,  hare  qaailed  before  the  valonr  of  a 
braver  and  sterner  race,  have  been  ranqmshed,  scattered, 
hnnted  to  their  strongholds,  and  either  extirpated  by  the 
ICnglish  sword,  or  compelled  to  exchange  the  pursuits  of 
rapine  for  those  of  indostiy. 

I  look  back  for  many  years ;  and  I  see  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  rices  which  blemished  the  splendid  fame  of  the  first 
conquerors  of  Bengal.  I  see  peace  studiously  preserved.  I 
see  faith  inviolably  maintained  towards  feeble  and  dependent 
states.  I  see  confidence  graduaily  infused  into  the  minds  of 
suspicious  neighbours.  I  see  the  horrors  of  war  mitigated 
by  the  chivalrous  and  Christian  spirit  of  Surope.  I  see  ex- 
amples of  moderation  and  clemency,  such  as  I  should  seek 
in  vain  in  the  annals  of  any  other  victorious  and  dominant 
nation.  I  see  captive  tyrants,  whose  treachery  and  cruelty 
might  have  excused  a  severe  retribution,  living  in  security, 
comfort,  and  dignity,  tinder  the  protection  of  the  government 
which  they  labonred  to  destroy. 

I  see  a  large  body  of  civil  and  military  fimctioiiaries  re- 
sembling in  nothing  but  capacity  and  valour  those  adven- 
turers  who,  seventy  years  ago,  came  hither,  laden  with  wealth 
and  infuny,  to  parade  before  our  others  the  plundered  trea- 
sures of  Bengal  and  Tanjore.  I  reflect  with  pride  that  to  the 
doubtful  splendour  which  surrounds  the  memory  of  Hastings 
and  of  Clive,  we  can  oppose  the  spotless  glory  of  Elphinstooe 
and  Munro.  I  contemplate  with  reverence  and  delight  the 
honorable  poverty  which  is  the  evidence  of  rectitude  firmly 
maintained  amidst  strong  temptations.  I  rejoice  to  see  my 
countrymen,  after  ruling  millions  of  subjects,  after  com- 
manding victorious  armies,  after  dictating  terms  of  pence  at 
the  gates  of  hostile  capitals,  after  administering  the  rerenneB 
of  great  provinces,  after  judging  the  causes  of  wealtl^ 
Zemindars,  aft*r  residinfj  itt  the  Courts  of  tributarj-  Kings, 
return  to  their  native  land  with  no  more  tlnan  a  decent 
competence. 

I  see  a  government  KDXlon'^'.t    '■■-■nf   ■■'i'-   'l-f.  ;  u^.U'.-   irmr-L. 
Even  in  its  errors  I  r 
great  people  committ 
strictly  maintained: 
Btitiona  gradually  h 
philosophy,  the  taste  i 
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salntaiy  effect  on  the  hearts  and  nnderstandings  of  our  snb- 
jects.  I  Bee  the  pnblic  mind  of  India,  that  public  mind 
which  we  found  debased  and  contracted  by  the  worst  forms 
of  political  and  religious  tyranny,  expanding  itself  to  just 
and  noble  views  of  the  ends  of  government  and  of  the  social 
duties  of  man. 

I  see  evils :  but  I  see  the  government  actively  employed  in 
the  work  of  remedying  those  evils.  The  taxation  is  heavy ; 
but  the  work  of  retrenchment  is  unsparingly  pursued.  The 
misohiefiEi  arising  from  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliance  are 
great :  but  the  rulers  of  India  are  fully  aware  of  those  mis- 
ohiefii,  and  are  engaged  in  guarding  against  them.  Wher- 
ever they  now  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  native 
government,  they  interfere  also  for  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing it. 

Seeing  these  things,  then,  am  I  prepared  to  discard  the 
C!ompany  as  an  organ  of  government  ?  I  am  not.  Assuredly 
I  will  never  shrink  from  innovation  where  I  see  reason  to 
believe  that  innovation  will  be  improvement.  That  the  pre- 
sent Government  does  not  shrink  from  innovations  which  it 
considers  as  improvements  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
sufficiently  shows.  But  surely  the  burthen  of  the  proof  lies 
on  the  innovators.  They  are  bound  to  show  that  there  is  a 
fiur  probability  of  obtaii^ng  some  advantage  before  they  call 
upon  us  to  take  up  the  foundations  of  the  Indian  government. 
I  have  no  superstitious  veneration  for  the  Court  of  Directors 
or  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  Find  me  a  better  Coimcil :  find 
me  a  better  constituent  body :  and  I  am  ready  for  a  change. 
But  of  all  the  substitutes  for  the  Company  which  have 
liitherto  been  suggested,  not  one  has  been  proved  to  be  better 
tiuui  the  Company ;  and  most  of  them  I  could,  I  think,  easily 
prove  to  be  worse.  Circumstances  might  force  us  to  hazard 
a  oluuige.  If  the  Company  were  to  refuse  to  accept  of  the 
gOfemment  unless  we  would  grant  pecuniary  terms  which  I 
Aooght  extravagant,  or  unless  we  gave  up  the  clauses  in 
iUai  faOl  which  permit  Europeans  to  hold  landed  property 
■ad  natives  to  hold  office,  I  would  take  them  at  their  word. 
Bafc  I  will  not  discard  them  in  the  mere  rage  of  experiment. 

So  I  call  the  government  of  India  a  perfect  government  9 
Terjr  fcr  from  it.    No  nation  can  be  perfectly  well  governed 
ifc  ii  competent  to  govern  itself.     I  compare  the  Indian 
with  other  governments  of  the  same  class,  with 
with  military  despotisms,  with  foreign  military 
i;  and  I  find  none  that  approaches  it  in  excellence. 

^Wb  Till.  K 
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I  compare  it  with  the  goyemment  of  the  Boman  provinoesy 
with  the  government  of  the  Spanish  colonies ;  andlam  proud 
of  my  country  and  my  age.  Here  are  a  hundred  millions  of 
people  under  the  absolute  rule  of  a  few  strangers,  differing 
from  them  physically,  differing  from  them  moraUy,  mere 
Mamelukes,  not  bom  in  the  country  which  they  rule,  not 
meaning  to  lay  their  bones  in  it.  If  you  require  me  to  make 
this  government  as  good  as  that  of  England,  France,  or  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  own  frankly  that  I  can  do  no 
such  thing.  Beasoning  d  priori^  I  should  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  government  must  be  a  horrible  tyranny. 
It  is  a  source  of  constant  amazement  to  me  that  it  is  so  good 
as  I  find  it  to  be.  I  will  not,  therefore,  in  a  case  in  which 
I  have  neither  principles  nor  precedents  to  guide  me,  pull 
down  the  existing  system  on  account  of  its  theoretical  defects. 
For  I  know  that  any  system  which  I  could  put  in  its  place 
would  be  equally  condemned  by  theory,  while  it  would  not  be 
equally  sanctioned  by  experience. 

Some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company  was,  as  I 
have  shown,  rendered  inevitable  by  the  opening  of  the  China 
Trade ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to  take  care 
that  the  change  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  India.  There 
were  many  ways  in  which  the  compromise  between  commerce 
and  territory  might  have  been  effected.  We  might  have 
taken  the  assets,  and  paid  a  sum  down,  leaving  the  Company 
to  invest  that  sum  as  they  chose.  We  might  have  offered 
English  security  with  a  lower  interest.  We  might  have 
taken  the  course  which  the  late  ministers  designed  to  take. 
They  would  have  left  the  Company  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  carrying  on  its  trade  in  competition  with  private 
merchants.  Hy  firm  belief  is  that,  if  this  course  had  been 
taken,  the  Company  must,  in  a  very  few  years,  have  aban- 
doned the  trade,  or  the  trade  would  have  ruined  the  Company. 
It  was  not,  however,  solely  or  principally  by  regard  for  the 
interest  of  the  Company,  or  of  English  merchants  generally, 
that  the  Government  was  guided  on  this  occasion.  The 
•<;ourse  which  appeared  to  us  the  most  likely  to  promote  the 
interests  of  our  Eastern  Empire  was  to  make  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock  creditors  of  the  Indian  territory.  Their  in- 
terest will  thus  be  in  a  great  measure  the  same  with  the 
mterest  of  the  i>eople  whom  they  are  to  rule.  Their  income 
will  depend  on  the  revenues  of  ^leir  empire.  The  revenues 
of  their  empire  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  that  empire  axe  administered.    We  ftamish  them 
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with  the  strongest  motives  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
enltivator  and  the  trader,  to  Tnainta.in  peace,  to  carry*  on  with 
vigour  the  work  of  retrenchment,  to  detect  and  punish  ex- 
tortion and  oormption.  Though  thej  liye  at  a  distance  from 
India»  though  few  of  them  have  -ever  seen  or  may  ever  see 
the  people  whom  they  rule,  they  will  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  happiness  of  their  subjects.  If  their  misgoyemment 
shotdd  produce  disorder  in  the  finances,  they  will  themselves 
feel  the  e£Eects  of  that  disorder  in  their  own  household  ex- 
penses. I  believe  this  to  be^  next  to  a  representative  consti- 
tution, the  constitution  which  is  the  best  security  for  good 
govenmient.  A  representative  constitution  India  cannot  at 
present  have.  And  we  have  therefore,  I  think,  given  her  the 
best  constitution  of  which  she  is  capable. 

One  word  as  to  the  new  arrangement  which  we  propose  with 
respect  to  the  patronage.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition  in  the  disposal  of  writerships ;  and  from 
this  change  I  cannot  but  anticipate  the  happiest  results.  The 
civil  servants  of  the  Company  are  undoubtedly  a  highly  re- 
spectable body  of  men ;  and  in  that  body,  as  in  every  large 
body,.tfaere  are  some  persons  of  very  eminent  ability.  I  rejoice 
most  cordially  to  see  this.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  standard 
of  morality  isso  high  in  England,  that  intelligence  is  so  ge- 
nerally diffused  through  England^  that  young  persons  who  are 
taken  from  the  mass  of  society,  by  favour  and  not  by  merit, 
and  who  are  therefore  only  fair  samples  of  the  mass,  should, 
when  placed  in  situations  of  high  importance,  be  so  seldom 
found  wanting.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  India  is  en- 
titied  to  the  service  of  the  best  talents  which  England  can  spare. 
That  the  average  of  intelligence  and  virtue  is  very  high  in  this 
country  is  matter  for  honest  exultation.  But  it  is  no  reason  for 
employing  average  men  where  you  can  obtain  superior  men. 
CSonsider,  too.  Sir,  how  rapidly  the  public  mind  of  India  is 
adfindng,  how  much  attention  is  already  paid  by  the  higher 
duies  of  the  natives  to  those  intellectual  pursuits  on  the 
adtintion  of  which  the  superiority  of  the  European  race  to 
llie  tett  of  mankind  principaUy  depends.  Surely,  in  such 
«iieiiinitances,  from  motives  of  selfish  policy,  if  from  no 
td/^MBi  motive,  we  ought  to  fill  the  magistracies  of  our 
Empire  with  men  who  may  do  honour  to  their 
r,  with  men  who  may  represent  the  best  part  of  the 
nation.  This,  Sir,  is  our  object ;  and  we  believe 
fla^  bj^tiie  plan  which  is  now  proposed  this  object  will  be 
It  is  proposed  that  for  every  vacancy  in  the  civil 
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semce  four  candidates  shaU  be  named,  and  the  best  candi- 
date selected  by  examination.  We  conceive  that,  under  this 
system,  the  persons  sent  out  will  be  young  men  above  par, 
young  men  superior  either  in  talents  or  in  diligence  to  the 
mass.  It  is  said,  I  know,  that  examinations  in  Latin,  in 
Greek,  and  in  mathematics,  are  no  tests  of  what  men  will 
prove  to  be  in  life.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  not 
infidlible  tests :  but  that  they  are  tests  I  confidently  maintain. 
Look  at  every  walk  of  life,  at  this  House,  at  the  otiier  House, 
at  the  Bar,  at  the  Bench,  at  the  Church,  and  see  whether  it 
be  not  true  that  those  who  attain  high  distinction  in  the 
world  were  generally  men  who  were  distinguished  in  their 
academic  career.  Indeed,  Sir,  this  objection  would  prove 
£eu*  too  much  even  for  those  who  use  it.  It  would  prove  that 
there  is  no  use  at  all  in  education.  Why  should  we  put  boys 
out  of  their  wayP  Why  should  we  force  a  lad,  who  would 
much  rather  fly  a  kite  or  trundle  a  hoop,  to  learn  his  Latin 
Grammar?  Why  should  we  keep  a  young  man  to  his 
Thucydides  or  his  Laplace,  when  he  would  much  rather  be 
shooting  ?  Education  would  be  mere  useless  torture,  if,  at 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  a  man  who  had  neglected  his 
studies  were  exactly  on  a  par  with  a  man  who  had  applied 
himself  to  them,  exactly  as  likely  to  perform  all  the  offices 
of  public  life  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to 
society.  Whether  the  English  system  of  education  be  good 
or  bad  is  not  now  the  question.  Perhaps  I  may  think  that 
too  much  time  is  given  to  the  ancient  languages  and  to  the 
abstract  sciences.  But  what  then?  Whatever  be  the  lan- 
guages, whatever  be  the  sciences,  which  it  is,  in  any  age  or 
country,  the  fashion  to  teach,  the  persons  who  become  the 
greatest  proficients  in  those  languages  and  those  sciences  will 
generally  be  the  fiower  of  the  youth,  the  most  acute,  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  ambitious  of  honourable  distinctions. 
K  the  Ptolemaic  system  were  taught  at  Cambridge  instead 
of  the  Newtonian,  the  senior  wrangler  would  nevertheless  be 
in  general  a  superior  man  to  the  wooden  spoon.  If,  instead 
of  learning  Greek,  we  learned  the  Cherokee,  the  man  who 
understood  the  Cherokee  best,  who  made  the  most  correct 
and  melodious  Cherokee  verses,  who  comprehended  most  ac- 
curately the  effect  of  the  Cherokee  particles,  would  generally 
be  a  superior  man  to  him  who  was  destitute  of  these  accom- 
plishments. If  astrology  were  taught  at  our  Universities, 
the  young  man  who  cast  nativities  best  would  generally  turn 
out  a  superior  man.    K  alchymy  were  taught,  the  young 
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Httn  who  showed  most  aotivity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  would  generally  turn  out  a  superior  man. 

I  will  only  add  one  other  observation  on  this  subject.  Al- 
though I  am  inclined  to  think  that  too  exclusive  an  attention 
is  paid  in  tlie  education  of  young  English  gentlemen  to  ike 
dead  languages,  I  conceive  that  when  you  are  choosing  men 
to  fill  situations  for  which  the  very  first  and  most  indispen- 
sable qualification  is  familiarity  with  foreign  languages,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  test  of  their  fitness  than 
their  classical  acquirements. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
procuring  fair  examinations.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  person 
who  has  been  either  at  Cambridge  or  at  Oxford  can  entertain 
such  doubts.  I  feel,  indeed,  that  I  ought  to  apologue  for  even 
noticing  an  objection  so  frivolous. 

Next  to  the  opening  of  the  China  Trade,  Sir,  the  change 
most  eagerly  demanded  by  the  English  people  was,  that  ihe 
restrictions  on  the  admission  of  Europeans  to  India  should 
be  removed.  In  this  change  there  are  undoubtedly  very  great 
advantages.  The  chief  advantage  is,  I  think,  the  improve- 
Dentwhich  the  minds  of  our  native  Bubjecta  maybe  expected 
to  derive  firom  free  intercourse  with  a  people  fiu*  advanced 
beyond  themselves  in  intellectual  cultivation.  I  cannot  deny, 
however,  that  the  advantages  are  attended  with  some  danger. 

The  dansfer  is  that  the  new  comers,  belondin^  to  the  ruling: 
nation,  le sibling  in  colonr,  in  lan^age,  ia  Loners,  thoJl 
who  hold  supreme  military  and  political  power,  and  differing 
in  all  these  respects  from  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
may  consider  themselves  as  a  superior  class,  and  may  trample 
<m  the  indigenous  race.  Hitherto  there  have  been  strong 
restraints  on  Europeans  resident  in  India.  Licences  were 
not  easily  obtained.  Those  residents  who  were  in  the  service 
of  the  Company  had  obvious  motives  for  conducting  them- 
settes  with  propriety.  If  they  incurred  the  serious  displeasure 
of  the  Government,  their  hopes  of  promotion  were  blighted. 
Svsn  those  who  were  not  in  the  public  service  were  subject 
to  Ibe  finrmidable  power  which  the  Government  possessed  of 
them  at  its  pleasure. 
Uoence  of  the  Government  vnll  now  no  longer  be 
to  persons  who  desire  to  reside  in  the  settled  pro- 
of Lodia.  The  power  of  arbitrary  deportation  is  with- 
Vnless,  therefore,  we  mean  to  leave  the  natives 
toihe  tyranny  and  insolence  of  every  profligate  ad- 
ifii        riAo  may  visit  the  East,  we  must  place  the  European 
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under  tlie  same  power  which  legislates  for  the  Hindoo^'  No 
itmn  lores  political  freedom  more  than  L  Bnt  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  a  fewindiridtialB,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  populatiou 
who  do  not  enjoy  it,  ought  not  to  be  called  freedom.  It  is 
tyranny.  In  lite  West  Indies  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
tiie  existence  of  the  Trial  by  Jury  and  of  Legislative  Assem- 
blies has  tended  to  make  the  condition  of  the  slaves  worse 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Or,  to  go  to  India  itself 
fbr  an  instance,  thoagh  I  folly  believe  that  a  mild  penal  code 
is  better  than  a  severe  penal  code,  the  wtn^  of  all  system* 
waa  surely  that  of  having  a  mild  code  for  the  Brahmins,  who 
sprang  from  the  head  of  the  Creator,  while  there  was  a  severe 
code  for  the  Sndraa,  who  sprang  from  his  feet.  India  has 
snffared  enoi^h  already  from  the  distinction  of  castes,  and 
from  the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  which  that  distinction  has 
engendered.  Qod  forbid  that  we  should  inflict  on  her  the 
corse  of  a  new  caste,  that  we  should  send  her  a  new  breed  of 
Brahmins,  anthoriaed  to  treat  all  the  native  population  as 
Ririasl 

With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  this  evil,  we  propose  to 
give  to  the  Supreme  Qovemment  the  power  of  legislating  for 
Europeans  as  well  as  fbr  natives.  We  propose  that  the  regu- 
lations of'the  GovemnLent  shall  bind  the  King's  Court  as 
they  bind  all  other  courts,  and  that  registration  by  the  Judges 
of  the  King's  Courts  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  those  regulations  within  the  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay. 

I  could  scarcely,  Sir,  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  this 
part  of  our  plan  condemned  in  another  place.  I  should  have 
thonght  that  it  would  have  been  received  with  peculiar  favour 
in  that  quarter  where  it  has  met  with  the  most  severe  con- 
demnation. What,  at  presenti,  is  the  case  P  If  the  Supreme 
Conrt  and  the  Government  differ  on  a  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, or  on  a  qnesticHi  of  legislation  vrithin  the  towns  whidi 
are  the  seats  of  Qovemment,  there  is  absolutely  no  umpire 
Tilt- a,-vieo  of  put  tiiiL'->ii.' wild 
depfaaoi^H^^ftwo  taiHMle{jliji!itH  »as  ji><:.'niuu^  ;  but  it 
may  not^^k^^V  t'l'f^f  ^h  .Supim^i'  u  tiiine  elcpliaut 
^^^^^^^  ppoM-'  lliiit  tbe.wholo  herd 

^^pnM  r^^^^^^fek^^H^^^Bf  is         withj^fMmplfc 
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If  flis  registratioii  be  a  security  for  good  legislation,  we  are 
bound  to  give  that  secnrily  to  all  classes  of  onr  subjects.  If 
the  registration  be  not  a  security  for  good  legislation,  why 
gire  it  to  any  i*  Is  the  system  good  P  Extend  it.  Is  it  bad? 
Abdish  it.  But  in  the  name  c^  common  sense  do  not  leave 
it  as  it  is.  It  is  as  absurd  as  our  old  law  of  sanctuary.  The 
law  which  authorises  imprisonment  for  debt  may  be  good  or 
bad.  But  no  man  in  his  senses  can  approve  of  the  ancient 
8j«tem  under  which  a  debtor  who  might  be  arrested  in  Meet 
Street  was  safe  as  soon  as  he  had  scampered  into  Wliite&iars* 
Jmrt  in  the  same  way,  doubts  may  fairly  be  entertained  about 
the  expediency  of  allowing  four  or  five  persons  to  make  laws 
fer  India ;  but  to  allow  them  to  make  laws  for  all  India  with- 
ont  the  Hahratta  ditch,  and  to  except  Calcutta,  is  the  height 
of  absurdity. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  either  you  must  enlarge  the  power  of 
tte  Supreme  Court,  and  give  it  a  general  veto  on  laws,  or 
you  must  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Grovemment,  and  make 
its  regulations  binding  on  all  Courts  without  distinction. 
The  former  course  no  person  has  ventured  to  propose.  To 
Hub  latter  oourse  objections  have  been  made ;  but  objection& 
which  to  me,  I  must  own,  seem  altogether  Mvolous. 
'  It  is  acknowledged  that  of  late  years  inconvenience  has 
•risen  from  the  x«kLn  in  wUch  the  Supreme  Court  standa 
to  the  Grovemment.  But,  it  is  said,  that  Court  vras  originally 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  natives  against  Europeans. 
The  wise  course  wotdd  therefore  be  to  restore  its  original 
character. 

Now,  Sir,  the  &ct  is,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
been  flo  mischievous  as  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  power, 
or  so  respectable  as  it  has  lately  been.  Every  body  who 
knows  anything  of  its  early  history  knows,  that,  during  a 
mmwderable  time,  it  was  the  terror  of  Bengal,  the  scourge  of 
Ihe  Btttive  population,  the  screen  of  European  delinquents,  a 
MBrenient  tool  of  the  Government  for  all  purposes  of  evil,  an 
fammountable  obstacle  to  the  Government  in  all  undertak- 
iagS'fbr  the  public  good ;  that  its  proceedings  were  made  up 
if  pedantry,  cruelty,  and  corruption ;  that  its  disputes  with 
4h0  Ckifemment  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  breaking 
Wf  tfbe  -whole  &bric  of  society ;  and  that  a  convulsion  was 
only  by  the  dexterous  policy  of  Warren  Hastings, 
aft  last  bought  off  the  opposition  of  the  Chief  Justice  for 
pounds  a  year.  It  is  notorious  that,  while 
Court  opposed  Hastings  in  all  his  best  measures. 
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it  was  a  thoroughgoing  accomplice  in  his  worst;  that  it 
took  part  in  the  most  scandalous  of  those  proceedings  which, 
fifty  years  ago,  roused  the  indignation  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  country ;  that  it  assisted  in  the  spoliation  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Oude ;  that  it  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Nuncomar. 
And  this  is  the  Court  which  we  are  to  restore  from  its  present 
state  of  degeneracy  to  its  original  purity.  This  is  the  pro- 
tection which  we  are  to  give  to  the  natives  against  the 
Europeans.  Sir,  so  far  is  it  frt>m  being  true  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Supreme  Court  has  deteriorated,  that  it  has,  per- 
haps, improved  more  than  any  other  institution  in  India. 
But  the  evil  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  institution  itself. 
The  Judges  have  in  our  time  deserved  the  greatest  respect. 
Their  judgment  and  integrity  have  done  much  to  mitigate 
the  vices  of  the  system,  llie  worst  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  any  of  them  is  that  of  pertinacity,  disin- 
terested, conscientious  pertinacity,  in  error.  The  real  evil  is 
the  state  of  the  law.  You  have  two  supreme  powers  in 
India.  There  is  no  arbitrator  except  a  Legislature  fifteen 
thousand  miles  off.  Such  a  system  is  on  the  face  of  it  an 
absurdity  in  politics.  My  wonder  is,  not  that  this  system 
has  several  times  been  on  the  point  of  producing  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  peace  and  resources  of  India; — ^those,  I 
think,  are  the  words  in  which  Warren  Hastings  described  the 
effect  of  the  contest  between  his  government  and  the  Judges; 
— ^but  that  it  has  not  actually  produced  such  consequences. 
The  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Indian  Government, 
the  most  distinguished  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  call 
upon  you  to  reform  this  system.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  represent  with  equal  urgency  the  expediency 
of  having  one  single  paramonnt  conncU  armed  with  legis- 
lative  power.  The  admission  of  Europeans  to  India  renders 
it  absolutely  necessary  not  to  delay  our  decision.  The  effect 
of  that  admission  would  be  to  raise  a  hundred  questions,  to 
produce  a  hundred  contests  between  the  Council  and  the 
judicature.  The  Government  would  be  paralysed  at  the 
precise  moment  at  which  all  its  energy  was  required.  While 
the  two  equal  powers  were  acting  in  opposite  directions,  the 
whole  machine  of  the  state  would  stand  stilL  The  Europeans 
wotdd  be  uncontrolled.  The  natives  would  be  unprotected. 
The  consequences  I  wiU  not  pretend  to  foresee.  Everything 
beyond  is  darkness  and  confliiiioiLi 

Having  given  to  the  Qafwnineot  sapreme  legidatiYe 
power,  we  mr^  ^ 
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of  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  and  reforming 
the  laws  of  India,  so  that  those  laws  maj,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  formed  into  a  code.  Qentlemen  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak 
with  the  highest  respect  hare  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
India  be  at  present  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  a  benefit  which  is 
not  yet  enjoyed  by  this  free  and  highly  civilised  country. 
Sir,  I  can  allow  to  this  argument  very  little  weight  beyond 
that  which  it  derives  from  the  personal  authority  of  tiiose 
who  use  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  our  freedom  and  our 
high  civilisation,  make  this  improvement,  desirable  as  it 
must  always  be,  less  indispensably  necessary  to  us  than  to 
our  Indian  subjects ;  and  in  the  next  place  our  freedom  and 
civilisation,  I  fear,  make  it  &r  more  difficult  for  us  to  obtain 
this  benefit  for  ourselves  than  to  bestow  it  on  them. 

I  believe  that  no  country  ever  stood  so  much  in  need  of  a 
code  of  laws  as  India;  and  I  believe  also  that  there  never 
was  a  country  in  which  the  want  might  so  easily  be  supplied. 
I  said  that  'Uiere  were  many  points  of  analogy  between  the 
state  of  that  country  after  the  fidl  .of  the  Mogul  power,  and 
the  state  of  Europe  afl^er  the  fidl  of  the  Soman  empire.  In 
one  respect  the  analogy  is  very  striking.  As  there  were  in 
Europe  then,  so  there  are  in  India  now,  several  systems  of 
AW  widely  di£Fering  frt>m  each  other,  but  coexisting  and 
coequaL  The  indigenous  population  has  its  own  laws.  Each 
t£  the  successive  races  of  conquerors  has  brought  with  it  its 
own  peculiar  jurisprudence  :  the  Mussulman  his  Koran  and 
tLe  innumerable  commentators  on  the  Koran ;  the  English- 
man his  Statute  Book  and  his  Term  Beports.  As  there  were 
established  in  Italy,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Boman 
lam,  the  Lombard  law,  the  Bipuarian  law,  the  Bavarian  law, 
and  the  Salic  law,  so  we  have  now  in  our  Eastern  Empire 
Hindoo  Law,  Mahometan  law,  Parsee  law,  English  law,  per- 
petiBlly  mingling  with  each  other  and  disturbing  each  other, 
with  the  person,  varying  with  the  place.  In  one 
ihe  same  cause  the  process  and  pleadings  are  in  the 
of  one  nation,  the  judgment  is  according  to  the  laws 
of  mcQier.     An  issue  is  evolved  according  to  the  rules  of 

r,  and  decided  according  to  those  of  Benares. 

orij  Mahometan  book  in  the  nature  of  a  code  is  the 

I  the  only  Hindoo  book  the  Institutes.     Every  body 

those  books  knows  that  they  provide  for  a  very 

of  the  cases  which  must  arise  in  every  community. 

them  is  comment  and  tradition.     Our  regulations 

do  not  define  rights,  but  merely  establish 
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remedies.  If  a  point  of  Hindoo  law  arises,  ibe  Judge  calls 
on  the  Pandit  for  an  opinion.  If  a  point  of  Mahometan  law 
arises,  the  Judge  applies  to  the  Oaozee.  *  What  the  integrity 
of  these  functionaries  is,  we  may  learn  from  Sir  William 
Jones.  That  eminent  man  dedared  tiiat  he  could  not  answer 
it  to  his  conscience  to  decide  any  point  of  law  on  the  £aith 
of  a  Hindoo  expositor.  Sir  Thomas  Strange  confirms  this 
declaration.  Even  if  there  were  no  suspicion  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  tiie  science  which 
they  profess  is  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  ilieir  answers.  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten 
tells  us,  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  &noy  that  there  is  any  known 
and  fixed  law  under  which  the  Hindoo  people  live;  that 
texts  may  be  produced  on  any  side  of  any  question ;  that  ex- 
positors equal  in  authority  perpetually  contradict  each  other ; 
that  the  obsolete  law  is  perpetually  confounded  with  the  law 
actually  in  force,  and  that  the  first  lesson  to  be  impressed  on  a 
fanctionaiT  who  ha«  to  adminiflter  HiBdoo  law  is  that  it  is  vain 
to  think  of  extracting  certainty  from  the  books  of  the  jurist. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  practice  the  decisions  of  the 
tribunals  are  altogether  arbitrary.  What  is  administered  is 
not  law,  but  a  kind  of  rude  and  capricious  equity.  I  asked 
an  able  and  excellent  judge  lately  returned  frt>m  India  how 
one  of  our  Zillah  Oourts  would  decide  several  legal  questions 
of  great  importance,  questions  not  involving  considerations 
of  religion  or  of  caste,  mere  questions  of  commercial  la^. 
He  told  me,  that  it  was  a  mere  lottery.  He  knew  how  he 
shotdd  himself  decide  them.  But  he  knew  nothing  moie. 
I  asked  a  most  distinguished  civil  servant  of  the  Ciompajiy, 
with  reference  to  the  clause  in  this  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  whether  at  present,  if  a  dancing  girl  ran  away  from 
her  master,  the  judge  would  force  her  to  go  back.  ^^  S^me 
judges,''  he  said,  ^send  a  girl  back.  Others  set  her  at 
liberty.  The  whole  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  Everyihing 
depends  on  thetemper  of  the  individual  judge." 

Even  in  this  country,  we  have  had  complaints  of  judge- 
made  law;  even  in  this  country,  where  the  standizd  d 
morality  is  higher  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world; 
whei«,  darings  several  generations^  notonedepoaitaiy  of  our 
legal  traditions  has  inclined  4h».  mmgkiaa^  penciiaL oo0e 
ruption ;  where  ihete  aiB-.s  mm^^nrntf 

decision  is  watohsdi 
there  is  an  ill' 
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wkeMyin diort^there  is e^verything i which xsaaniitigate  the 
wtSm  of  Buoh'a  sygtem.  Bat  jodge^made  laKt,  where  there  is 
ftn«jb8olate  goremineixt  and  a  lax  morality,  where  there- is 
no  bar  and  no  public^  is  a  eorse  and-ta  scandal  not  to  be  en- 
dnred.  It  is  time  that  the  magistrate  ahould'  know  -vAisit  law 
he  IS  to  administer^  that  the  sabject  shcnid'know  under  what 
law  he  is  to  live^  We  do  not  mean  that  aU  the  people  of 
India  shcmld  live  under  the  same  law ;  fiur  from  it:  Ihe^  is 
not  a  word  in  the  biU,  there  was  not  a  word  in  my  right 
honorable  friend's  speech,  snsceptible  of  such  an  interpreta^ 
tion. '  We  know  how  desirable  that  object  is ;  but  we  also 
laiow  that  it  is  nnattainable.  We  know  that  respect  must  be 
paid  to  feelings  generated  by  diflPerences  of  religion,  of  nation, 
and  of  caste.  Much,  I  am  persuaded,  may  be  done  to  assi- 
milate the  different  systems  of  law  without  wounding  those 
fcelings.  But,  whether  we  assimilate  those  systems  or  not, 
let  us  ascertain  them ;  let  us  digest  them.  We  propose  no 
rash  innovation ;  we  wish  to  giye  no  shock  to  the  prsjudiees 
of  any  part  of  our  subjects.  Our  principle  is  simjdy  this ; 
unifennitrf  where  yoa  can  have  it ;  diversity  where  you  must 
have  Jt ;  but  in  all  cases  certainty. 

As'I  believe  that  India  stands  more  in  need  of  a  code  than 
lajr  other  country  in  the  world,  I  believe  also  that  there  is  no 
country  on  which  that  great  benefit  can  more  easUy  be  con- 
ferred. A  code  is  almost  the  only  blessing,  perhaps  it  is  the 
only  blessing,  which  absolute  governments  are  better  tM&A 
to  confer  on  &  nation  than  popular  goveirmients.  The  work 
of  digesting  a  vast  and  artificial  system  of  unwritten  juris- 
prudence is  far  more  easily  performed,  and  fitr  better  per- 
fermed,  by  few  minds  than  by  many,  by  a  Napoleon  than  by 
a  C!hamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Ghan^r  of  Peers,  by  a  govem- 
ttent  like  that  of  Pmssia  or  Denmark  than  by  a^vemment 
ISa^  that  of  England.  >  A  quiet  knot  of  two  or  three  veteran 
joiistB  is  an  infinitely  better  machinery  for  such  a  purpose 
a  large  popular  assembly  divided,  as  such  assemblies 
always  are,  into  adverse  fsictions.  This  seems  to 
Hierefore,  tobe  precisely  that  point  of  time  at  which 
ths'sdvantage  of  a  complete  written  code  of  laws  may  most 
be  conferred  on  India.  It  is  a  woi^  which  cannot  be 
psflbrmed  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  which  cannot  with- 
difficulty  be  performed  in  an  age  of  fr-eedom.  It  is 
which  especially  belongs  to  a  government  like  that  oi 
to  an  enlightened  and  paternal  despotism. 
iiUMsdrtained  the  House  so  long,  Sir,  that  I  will  defer  what 
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I  haA  to  say  on  some  parts  of  this  measure,  imporiaat  parts, 
indeed,  bat  &r  less  importaiLt,  aa  I  thick,  tliaji  those  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  till  we  are  in  Committee.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  part  <^  the  bill  on  which,  after  what  has  recently 
passed  elsewhere,  I  feel  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  say  a 
few  words.  I  oILtide  to  that  wise,  that  benevolent,  that  noble 
clause,  which  enacts  that  no  native  of  our  Indian  empire 
shall,  by  reason  of  his  coloar,  his  descent,  or  his  religion,  be 
incapable  of  holding  office.  At  the  risk  of  being  called  by 
th&t  nickname  which  is  r^arded  as  the  most  opprobrious  of 
all  nicknames  by  men  of  selfish  hearts  and  contracted  minds, 
at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  philosopher,  I  most  say  that,  to 
the  last  day  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  proud  of  having  been  one 
of  those  who  assisted  in  the  framing  of  the  bill  which  con- 
tains that  clause.  We  are  told  that  the  time  can  never  oome 
when  the  natives  of  ^dia  can  be  admitted  to  high  civil  and 
military  office.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the  condition  on 
which  we  hold  our  power.  We  are  told,  that  we  are  bound 
to  confer  on  onr  subjects  every  benefit — which  they  are 
capable  of  enjoying  ? — ^no ; — ^whit^  it  is  in  onr  power  to  confer 
on  them  ? — no ; — but  which  we  can  confer  on  tiiem  without 
hazard  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  own  domination.  Against 
that  proposition  I  solemnly  protest  as  inconsistent  alike  with 
sound  policy  and  sound  morality. 

I  am  &r,  very  &r,  from  wishing  to  proceed  hastily  in 
this  most  delicate  matter.  I  feel  that,  for  t^e  good  of  India 
itself,  the  admission  of  natives  to  high  office  mtut  be  effected 
by  slow  degrees.  But  that,  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come, 
when  the  interest  of  ^dia  requires  the  change,  we  ought  to 
lefrise  to  make  that  change  lest  we  should  endanger  our  own 
power,  this  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  cannot  think  witli- 
ont  indignation.  Govemmenta,  like  men,  may  buy  existenoe 
too  dear.  "  Propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  cansas,"  is  a  des- 
picable policy  both  in  individuals  and  in  states.  In  the 
present  case,  such  a  policy  wonld  be  not  only  deapioaUe,  but 
absurd.  The  mere  extent  of  empire  is  not  necessarily  an 
advantage.  To  many  governments  it  has  been  cumbersome ; 
to  some  it  has  been  fatal.  It  -will  be  iillow.il  hy  t-verj-  states- 
man of  our  time  that  the  proaperifjf  of  a  i.'^iuunuuity  i«  i: 
ap  of  iho  prosperity  of  those  who  eon^NH  ttAOaWBtuuty*  a^d 
that  it  is  the  most  childiahaDibttkOBtamMlWHl^VKwltuh 
adds  to  no  man's  coii>r<.<  ..r  xenoril^.  lb  An  tpi8*>  ^a^g 
nation,  to  the  great  j| 
any  portion  of  the  F 
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taste  for  tilie  convenienceB  of  life,  or  in  the  wealth  by  which 
those  convenienceB  axe  produced,  can  be  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  calculate  the  benefits  which 
we  might  derive  from  the  diffusion  of  European  civilisation 
among  the  vast  population  of  the  East.  It  would  be,  on  the 
most  selfish  view  of  the  case,  fiu:  better  for  us  that  the  people 
of  India  were  well  governed  and  independent  of  us,  than  ill 
governed  and  subject  to  us ;  that  they  were  ruled  by  their  own 
kings,  but  wearing  our  broadcloth,  and  workmg  with  our  cut- 
leiy^  than  that  they  were  performing  their  salams  to  English 
collectors  and  English  magistrates,  but  were  too  ignorant  to 
value,  or  too  poor  to  buy,  English  manufactures.  To  trade 
with  civilised  men  is  infinitely  more  profitable  than  to  govern 
savages.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  doting  wisdom,  which,  in 
order  that  India  might  remain  a  dependency,  would  make  it 
an  tiseless  and  costly  dependency,  which  would  keep  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  men  from  being  our  customers  in  order  that 
they  might  continue  to  be  our  slaves. 

It  was,  as  Bemier  tells  us,  the  practice  of  the  miserable 
tyrants  whom  he  found  in  India,  when  they  dreaded  the 
capacity  and  spirit  of  some  distinguished  subject,  and  yet 
oould  not  venture  to  murder  him,  to  administer  to  bin^  a 
daily  dose  of  the  pousta,  a  preparation  of  opium,  the  effect  of 
which  was  in  a  few  months  to  destroy  all  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers  of  the  wretch  who  was  drug^d  with  it,  and 
to  turn  him  into  a  helpless  idiot.  The  detestable  artifice, 
more  horrible  than  assassination  itself,  was  worthy  of  those 
who  employed  it.  It  is  no  model  for  the  English  nation. 
We  shall  never  consent  to  administer  the  pousta  to  a  whole 
community,  to  stupify  and  paralyse  a  great  people  whom  God 
has  committed  to  our  charge,  for  the  wretched  purpose  of 
rendering  them  more  amenable  to  our  control.  What  is 
power  worth  if  it  is  founded  on  vice,  on  ignorance,  and  on 
misery ;  if  we  can  hold  it  only  by  violating  the  most  sacred 
duties  which  as  governors  we  owe  to  the  governed,  and  which, 
as  a  people  blessed  with  far  more  than  an  ordinary  measure 
of  political  liberty  and  of  intellectiial  light,  we  owe  to  a  race 
debased  by  three  thousand  years  of  despotism  and  priest- 
cmftP  We  are  free,  we  are  civilised,  to  little  purpose,  if 
grudge  to  any  portion  of  the  human  race  an  equal  mea- 
of  freedom  and  civilisation. 

Abs  we  to  keep  the  people  of  India  ignorant  in  order  that 
wesMrjkeep  them  submissive?     Or  do  we  think  that  we 
giro  tktfn  knowledge  without  awakening  ambition  9    Or 
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do  we  mean  to  awaken  ambitton  aad  to  provide  it  with  no 
legitimate  vent  9  Who  will  annrer  any.  of  tliese  questions  in 
ihe  affirmatire  P  Yet  one  of  them  most  be  answered  in  the 
afSrmatiTe,  by  eveiy  person  who'  madntadns  that  we  ought 
permanently  to  exdode  the  natives  &(»n  high  office.  I  have 
no  fears.  The  path  of  duty  is  plain  before  ns :  and  it  is  also 
tiie  path  of  wisdom,  of  naUooai  prosperity,  of  national 
honor. 

The  destanies  of  onr  Indian  i&mpire  are  covered  with  thick 
darkness.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the 
fote  reserved  for  a  state  which  resembles  no  other  in  history, 
and  which  forme  by  itself  a  separate  class  of  political  phe- 
nomena. The  laws  which  regnlate  its  growth  and  its  decay 
are  stall  miknown  to  ns.  It  may  be  that  the  pabhc  mind  of 
India  may  expand  nnder  onr  system  till  it  has  outgrovm  that 
system ;  that  by  good  government  we  may  edooate  onr  sub- 
jects into  a  capacity  for  bettor  gorenunent;  that,  having 
become  instructed  in  European  knowledge,  tiiey  may,  in  some 
fatore  age,  demand  European  institutions.  Whether  snch  a 
day  will  ever  come  I  know  not.  But  never  will  I  attempt  to 
avert  or  to  retard  it.'  Whenever  it  eomea,  it  will  be  the  proadeat 
day  in  English  histoiy.  To  have  found  a  great  people  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  slavery  and  superstition,  to  have  so 
raled  ihem  as  to  have  made  them  desiroos  and  capable  of  all 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  would  indeed  be  a  title  to  glory  all 
our  own.  The  Boeptre  may  pass  away  from  ua.  Unforeseen 
accidents  may  derange  onr  most  profound  schemes  of  poUcy. 
Victory  may  be  incoustont  to  our  arms.  But  there  are 
triumphs  which  are  followed  by  no  reverse.  There  is  an 
empire  exempt  from  all  natural  causes  of  decay.  Those 
triumphs  are  the  pacific  triumphs  of  reason  over  barbarism ; 
tiiat  empire  is  the  imperishable  empire  of  our  arts  and  our 
morals,  our  literature  and  onr  laws. 
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A   SPEECH 


DUrrBBBD  AT 


Bdinburoh  on  the  29th  of  Mat,  1889. 


The  devation  of  Mr.  Ab6roromb7  to  the  peerage  in  May,  1839, 
canBed  a  vacancy  in  £he  representation  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
A  meeting  of  the  electors  was  called  to  consider  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  vacancy  should  be  supplied.  At  this  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing Speech  was  made. 

Mt  Lobd  Pbotost  and  Gentlemeit, 

At  the  reqaeat  of  a  very  large  and  respectable  portion 
of  your  body,  I  appear  before  yon  as  a  candidate  for  a  high 
and  solemn  trust,  which,  tminvited,  I  should  have  thought  it 
presnmption  to  solicit,  but  which,  thus  invited,  I  shotdd  think 
it  eow»dice  to  decline.  If  I  had  felt  myself  justified  in 
following  my  own  inclinations,  I  am  not  sure  that  even  a 
summons  so  honorable  as  that  which  I  have  received  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  draw  me  away  from  pursuits  far  better 
suited  to  my  taste  and  temper  than  the  turmoil  of  political 
warfiure.  But  I  feel  that  my  lot  is  cast  in  times  in  which  no 
man  is  free  to  judge,  merely  according  to  his  own  taste  and 
temper,  whether  he  will  devote  himself  to  active  or  to  con- 
templative life ;  in  times  in  which  socieiy  has  a  right  to 
^^nmui^  from  every  one  of  its  members,  active  and  strenuous 
emtaoBB.  I  have,  therefore,  obeyed  your  call ;  and  I  now 
pttaeui  myself  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  ofPering  to  you, 
nol^  idiat  I  am  sure  you  would  reject  with  disdain,  flattery, 
degrading  alike  to  a  candidate,  and  to  a  constituent  body ; 
bat  each  reasonable,  candid,  and  manly  explanations  as 
henwnfi  the  mouth  of  a  free  man  ambitious  of  tiie  confidence 
of  »  ftee  people. 

ik  iilMttdly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  stand  here  uu- 
ifiih  this  great  community.     It  would  be  mere 
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affectation  not  to  acknowledge  tiiat  with  TMpeot  to  local 
qaestiona  I  have  mnch  to  leani ;  but  I  hope  that  joa  will 
find  in  me  no  Blnggish  or  inattentive  learner.  From  an  early 
B^  I  have  felt  a  strong  interest  in  Edinhui^h,  although 
attached  to  Edinburgh  by  no  other  ties  than  those  which  are 
common  to  me  with  m^ltitcdea ;  that  tie  which  attaches  every 
man  of  Scottish  blood  to  the  ancient  and  renowned  capital  of 
our  race ;  that  tie  which  attaches  every  student  of  history  to 
the  spot  ennobled  by  so  many  great  ajid  memorable  events ; 
that  tie  whidi  attaches  every  traveller  of  taste  to  the  most 
beantifal  of  British  cities  ;  and  that  tie  which  attaches  every 
lover  of  literature  to  a  place  which,  since  it  has  ceaaed  to  be 
the  seat  of  empire,  has  derived  from  poetry,  jdiilosophy,  and 
eloquence  a  &jr  higher  distinction  than  empire  can  bestow. 
If  to  those  ties  it  shall  now  be  jour  pleasure  to  add  a  tie  still 
closer  and  more  peculiar,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  it  shall 
be  the  study  of  my  life  so  to  conduct  myself  in  these  our 
troubled  times  that  you  may  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  yonr  choice. 

Hiose  Gientlemcn  who  invited  me  to  appear  as  a  candidate 
before  yon  were  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  part  which  I 
took  in  public  af&irs  during  the  three  first  Parliaments  of  the 
late  King.  Circnmstancea  have  since  that  time  undergone 
great  alteration ;  but  no  alteration  haa  taken  place  in  my 
principles.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ihought,  discussion, 
and  the  new  phenomena  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  new 
representative  system,  have  not  led  me  to  modify  some  of 
my  views  on  questions  of  detail ;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government,  my  opinions  are  still 
what  they  were  when,  in  1831  and  1832, 1  took  part,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  my  abilities,  in  that  great  pacific  victory 
wUch  purified  the  representative  system  of  England,  aad 
which  first  gave  a  real  representative  system  to  Scotland. 
Even  at  that  time,  Grentiemen,  the  leaning  of  my  mind  v 
in  &.vonr  of  one  measure  to  which  tlie  illustrious  1 
the  Whig  party,  whose  a  ought  iit^TtT  to  be  i 
without  gratitude  and  rev  ice  in  any 
electors,  I  mean  Earl  Gt 
strong  objections,  and  to  t 
invariably  opposed.  lipc 
passed  since  that  time  o 
then  inclined  to  tak 
same  time  I  do  not 
side  and  all  the  dl 
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that  the  effect  of  the  practice  of  secret  yoting  would  be  to 
withdraw  the  voter  from  the  operation  of  some  salutary  and 
honorable,  as  well  as  of  some  pernicious  and  degiuding 
motives.  But  seeing,  as  I  cannot  help  seeing,  that  the 
practice  of  intimidation,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  gaining 
ground,  I  am  compelled  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  we  are  bound  to  apply  what  seems  the  only 
efficient  remedy.  And  I  am  compelled  to  consider  whether, 
in  doing  so,  I  am  not  strictly  following  the  principles  of  the 
Beform  Bill  to  the  legitimate  conclusions.  For  surely  those 
who  supported  the  Beform  Bill  intended  to  give  the  people 
of  Britain  a  reality,  not  a  delusion ;  to  destroy  nomination, 
and  not  to  make  an  outward  show  of  destroying  it ;  to  bestow 
the  franchise,  and  not  the  name  of  the  franchise ;  and  least  of 
an,  to  give  suffering  and  humiliation  under  the  name  of  the 
franchise.  If  men  are  to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  not  by 
popular  election,  but  by  nomination,  then  I  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  ancient  system  was  much  the  best.  Both 
ejBbems  alike  sent  men  to  Parliament  who  were  not  fr'eely 
cJiooen  by  independent  constituent  bodies :  but  under  the  old 
system  that  there  was  little  or  no  need  of  intimidation,  while, 
under  the  new  system,  we  have  the  misery  and  disgrace  pro- 
duced by  intimidation  added  to  the  process.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  to  have  nomination,  I  prefer  the  nomination  which 
used  to  take  place  at  Old  Sarum  to  the  nomination  which 
now  takes  place  at  Newark.  In  both  cases  you  have  mem- 
bers returned  at  the  will  of  one  landed  proprietor :  but  at 
Newark  yon  have  two  hundred  ejectments  into  the  bargain, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  mortification  and  remorse  endured  by 
all  those  who,  though  they  were  not  ejected,  yet  voted  against 
their  consciences  frt>m  fear  of  ejectment. 

There  is  perhaps  no  point  on  which  good  men  of  all  parties 
aze  more  completely  agreed  than  on  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
ing and  punishing  corruption  in  the  election  of  Members  of 
FlHliament.  The  evils  of  corruption  are  doubtless  very  great; 
hat  it  appears  to  me  that  those  evils  which  are  attributed  to 
ion  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  attributed  to  intimi- 
and  that  intimidation  produces  also  some  monstrous 
evili  with  which  corruption  cannot  be  reproached.  In  both 
alike  the  elector  commits  a  breach  of  trust.  In  both 
aHke  he  employs  for  his  own  advantage  an  important 
pOWlriiich  was  confided  to  him,  that  it  might  be  used,  to 
tte  kail  of  his  judgment,  for  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
WBtaltfm    Thus  far  corruption  and  intimidation  operate  in 
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the  some  maimer.  Bat  there  u  ihia  difibrenoe  betwixt  the 
two  aystems ;  cormption  operates  by  giving  pleasare,  in- 
timidatioii  b;  giving  pain.  To  give  a  poor  man  five  pounds 
causes  no  pain :  on  the  contrary  it  produces  pleasure.  It  is 
in  itself  no  bad  act :  indeed,  if  iiie  five  pounds  were  given  on 
another  occasion,  and  wiUioat  a  corrupt  object,  it  might  pass 
for  a  benevolent  act.  But  to  tell  a  man  that  yon  will  reduce 
him  to  a  situation  in  which  he  will  miss  his  former  comforts, 
and  in  which  his  &mily  will  be  forced  to  beg  their  bread,  is 
a  cruel  act.  Cormption  has  a  sort  of  illegitimate  relation- 
ship to  benevolence,  and  engenders  some  feelings  of  a  cordial 
and  friendly  nature.  There  is  a  notion  of  charity  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  rich  among  the 
needy,  even  in  a  corrupt  manner.  The  eotaia  writer  who 
tells  na  that  the  whole  ^stem  of  cormpiaon  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  commerce  of  generosity  on  one  side  and  of 
gratitude  on  the  other,  has  rather  exaggerated  than  mis- 
represented what  really  talces  place  in  many  of  these  English 
constituent  bodies  where  money  is  lavished  to  conciliate  the 
favour  and  obtain  the  suSiages  of  Hie  people.  But  in  in- 
timidation the  whole  process  is  an  odious  one.  The  whole 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  elector  is  that  of  shame,  d^rada- 
tion,  and  hatred  of  the  person  to  whom  he  has  given  his  vote. 
The  elector  is  indeed  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  he 
had  no  vote  at  all ;  fiar  there  is  not  one  of  ns  who  would  not 
rather  be  without  a  vote  than  be  compelled  to  give  it  to  the 
person  whom  he  dislikes  above  all  others. 

Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  intimidation  has 
all  the  evils  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  corruption,  and  that  it 
has  other  evils  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  corruption,  I 
was  naturally  led  to  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  pre- 
vent it  by  any  process  similar  to  that  by  whidi  corruption  is 
reatrained.  Cfflruption,  you  all  know,  is  the  snt^ect  of  penal 
laws.  If  it  is  broi^ht  home  to  the  pajties,  they  are  liable  to 
severe  punishment.  Although  it  ia  not  often  that  it  can  be 
brought  home,  yet  there  are  instances.  I  remember  several 
men  of  large  property  confined  in  Newgate  for  corruption. 
Penalties  have  been  awaided  against  off^ders  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  pounds.  Uany  membera  of  Parliament  have 
been  unseated  on  aoooQut  of  Ibe  matptaotioet  of  t^ieir  agents. 
But  you  oannot,  I  MA  afraid,  laiueai  intimidatdon  by  penal 
laws.  Such  lawH  would  infringe  the  uiunl  siK:ii.-d  ri^'hts  of 
property.  How  can  I  require  a  man  to  dctil  with  tradeBmeu 
irlio  jMMri|iM|iuA  lliia,  or  to  r^ew  the  hoses  of  t^-nauts 
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who  haye  voted  against  him?    What  is  it  that  the  Jew  says 
in  the  play  9 

'^  I'll  not  answer  that, 
Bat  say  it  is  my  hnmonr." 

Or,  as  a  Christian  of  our  own  time  has  expressed  himself, 
^  I  have  a  right  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own."    There  is 
a  great  deal  of  weight  in  the  reasoning  of  Shy  lock  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.    There  would  be  an  end  of  the  right  of 
property  if  you  were  to  interdict  a  landlord  from  ejecting  a 
tenant,  if  you  were  to  force  a  gentleman  to  employ  a  par- 
ticular butcher,  and  to  take  as  much  beef  this  year  as  last 
year.     The  principle  of  the  right  of  property  is  that  a  man 
is  not  only  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  wealth  rationally 
and  usefully,  but  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  his  passions  and 
caprices,  to  employ  whatever  tradesmen  and  labourers  he 
chooses,  and  to  let,  or  refuse  to  let,  his  land  according  to  his 
own  pleasure,  without  giving  any  reason  or  asking  any  body's 
leave.    I  remember  that,  on  one  of  the  first  evenings  on  which 
I  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  pro- 
posed a  censure  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  His  Grace's 
conduofc  towards  the  electors  of  Newark.     Sir  Eobert  Peel 
opposed  the  motion,  not  only  with  considerable  ability,  but 
with  really  unanswerable  reasons.    He  asked  if  it  was  meant 
that  a  teiuuit  who  voted  against  his  landlord  was  to  keep  his 
lease  for  ever.     If  so,  tenants  would  vote  against  a  landlord 
to  secure  themselves,  as  they  now  vote  vdth  a  landlord  to 
secure  themselves.     I  thoiight,  and  think,  this  argument  un- 
answerable ;  but  then  it  is  imanswerable  in  favour  of  the 
ballot ;  for,  if  it  be  impossible  to  deal  with  intimidation  by 
punishment,  you  are  bound  to  consider  whether  there  be  any 
means  of  prevention ;  and  the  only  mode  of  prevention  that 
has  ever  been  suggested  is  the  ballot.     That  the  ballot  has 
disadvantages  to  be  set  off  against  its  advantages,  I  admit ; 
bat  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
Huijk  the  evils  for  which  the  ballot  is  a  specific  remedy  are 
yeater  than  any  which  the  ballot  is  likely  to  produce. 
Obaarve  with  what  exquisite  accuracy  the  ballot  draws  the 
Boa  of  distinction  between  the  power  which  we  ought  to  give 
to  Ike  proprietor  and  the  power  which  we  ought  not  to  give 
Msk    Ik  leaves  the  proprietor  the  absolute  power  to  do  what 
ka  iP&l^wift  his  own.     Nobody  calls  upon  him  to  say  why  he 
^lioMIIUs  tenant,  or  took  away  his  custom  from  that  trades- 
R  haves  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  tastes,  to 

l2 
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follow  hie  sbrangeBt  Trhima.  The  only  thing  which  it  puts 
beyond  his  power  is  the  Tote  of  the  tenant,  the  vote  of  the 
tradesman,  which  it  is  onr  dnty  to  protect.  I  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  say,  that  there  is  one  objection  to  the  ballot  of 
a  very  serions  nature,  but  which  I  think  may,  nevertheless, 
be  obviated.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  ballot  shall  be 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  remedy  for  an  nndoe  return  by  a 
enbsequent  aomtiny.  Unless,  therefore,  the  registration  of 
votes  can  be  counted  on  as  correct,  the  ballot  will  on- 
doubtedly  lead  to  great  inconTenience.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  a  care^  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  registration, 
and  an  improvement  of  the  tribunal  before  which  Mie  rights 
of  the  electors  ore  to  be  established,  should  be  an  in- 
separable part  of  any  measure  by  which  the  ballot  is  to  be 
introduced. 

As  to  those  evils  which  we  have  been  considering,  they  are 
evils  whioh  are  practically  felt ;  they  are  evils  which  press 
hard  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  constituent  body ;  and  it  is 
not  therefore  strange,  that  the  cry  for  a  remedy  should  be 
loud  and  argent.  Bat  there  is  another  subject,  respecting 
which  I  am  told  that  many  among  you  are  anxious,  a  subject 
of  a  very  different  description.  I  allude  to  the  duration  ol 
Parliaments. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  some  years  past  we  have  had 
little  reason  to  complain  of  the  length  of  Parliaments.  Since 
the  year  1830  we  have  had  five  general  elections ;  two  occa- 
sioned by  the  deaths  of  two  Sovereigns,  and  three  by  poli- 
tical conjunctures.  As  to  the  present  Parliament,  I  do  not 
think  that,  whatever  opinion  gentlemen  may  entertain  of  the 
conduct  of  that  body,  they  will  impute  ite  faults  to  any  con- 
fidence which  the  memben  have  that  they  are  to  sit  for  seven 
years ;  for  I  very  much  question  whetiur  there  be  one  gen- 
tleman in  the  House  of  Commons  who  thinks,  or  has  ever 
thought,  tliat  his  seat  is  wortlt  three  years'  purchase.  When, 
therefore,  we  discusa  this  tjuestion.  we  must  remember  tliat 
we  ue  discussing  a  question  not  inunediately  pressing:.  I 
finely  admit,  however,  that  thi«  is  too  teaion  for  not  fiiir^ 
considering  the  siiliit'<;t :  for  it  it  tha  pafi  of  *dli  mxa  b 
vide  ^rainst  evils 
reasonably  apprehi- 
the  case  of  the  ballod 
urged  On  both  sides.  \ 
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people  goes  on  changiDg;  and  the  Parliament,  Temaining 
unchanged,  ceases  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  constituent 
bodies.  In  the  old  times  before  the  Bevolntion,  a  Parlia* 
ment  might  sit  during  the  life  of  the  monarch.  Parliaments 
were  then  sometimes  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years'  duration. 
Thus  the  Parliament  called  by  Charles  the  Second  soon  after 
his  return  from  exile,  and  elected  when  the  nation  was  drunk 
with  hope  and  convulsed  by  a  hysterical  paroxysm  of  loyally, 
continued  to  sit  long  after  two  thirds  of  tiiose  who  had 
heartily  welcomed  the  £ing  back  from  Holland  as  heartily 
wished  him  in  Holland  again.  Since  the  Bevolution  we 
haye  not  felt  that  evil  to  the  same  extent;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  term  of  seven  years  is  too  long.  There 
are,  however,  other  considerations  to  set  off  against  this. 
There  are  two  very  serious  evils  connected  with  every  general 
election :  the  first  is,  the  violent  political  excitement :  the 
second  is,  the  roinous  expense.  Both  these  evils  were  very 
gieatiy  diminished  by  the  Beform  Act.  Formerly,  these  were 
things  which  you  in  Scotland  knew  nothing  about;  but  in 
England  the  injury  to  the  peace  and  morals  of  society  re- 
sulting from  a  general  election  was  incalculable.  During  a 
fifteen  days'  ^U  in  a  town  of  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants,  money  wm  flowing  in  all  directionfl;  the  streetB 
were  nmning  with  beer;  all  business  was  suspended;  and 
there  was  nothing  but  disturbance  and  riot,  and  slander,  and 
calumny,  and  quarrels,  which  left  in  the  bosoms  of  private 
fisunilies  heartburnings  such  as  were  not  extinguished  in  the 
course  of  many  years.  By  limiting  the  duration  of  the  poll, 
the  Beform  Act  has  conferred  as  great  a  blessing  on  the 
country, — and  that  is  saying  a  bold  word, — as  by  any  other 
provision  which  it  contains.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  are  evils  inseparable  from  that  state  of  political  excite- 
ment into  which  every  community  is  thrown  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  an  election.  A  still  greater  evil  is  the  expense. 
That  evil  too  has  been  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the 
Befnrm  Act ;  but  it  still  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.  We 
do  not  now  indeed  hear  of  such  elections  as  that  of  Yorkshire 
1807,  or  that  of  Northumberland  in  1827.  We  do  not 
ci  elections  that  cost  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
ibai  the  tenth  part  of  that  sum,  nay,  that  the  hundredth 
fMt  of  tiiat  sum  shotdd  be  ex{)ended  in  a  contest,  is  a  great 
mA    Do  not  imagine,  Gentiemen,  that  all  this  evil  falls  on 

It  is  on  you  that  the  evil  falls.     The  effect 
ily  be  to  limit  you  in  your  choice  of  able  men 
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to  seire  yon.  The  ntunber  of  men  who  c&n  advance  Sfbj 
thotuand  pounds  is  necesBorily  much  smaller  tiian  the  ntunlxa- 
of  men  who  can  advance  five  thousand  pounds ;  the  niuaber 
of  these  ^ain,  is  mncli  smaller  than  the  numher  of  those 
who  can  advance  five  hondred  pounds;  and  the  numher  of 
men  irho  can  advance  five  hundred  pounds  every  three  years 
is  necessarily  smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who  can 
advance  five  hundred  pounds  every  seven  years.  Therefore 
it  seems  to  me  that  ^e  qoestioii  is  one  of  comparison.  In 
long  Parliaments  the  representative  character  is  in  some 
measure  effaced.  On  the  other  side,  if  you  have  short  Par- 
liaments, your  choice  of  men  will  be  limited.  Now  in  all 
questions  of  this  sort^  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  weigh,  not 
indeed  with  minute  accotacy, — ^for  questions  of  civil  prudence 
cannot  be  snlgected  to  an  ariUimetical  test, — but  to  weigh 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  carefoUy,  and  then  to  sfarike 
the  balance.  Gentlemen  will  probably  judge  according  to 
tiieir  habits  of  mind,  and  according  to  their  opportunities  of 
observatioB.  Tliose  who  have  seen  much  of  the  evils  of  elec- 
tions will  probably  incline  to  long  Parliaments ;  those  who 
have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  these  evils  will  probably  incline 
to  a  short  tenn.  Only  observe  this,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  legal  term,  it  ought  to  be  a  year  longer  than  that  for 
which  Parliaments  ought  ordinarily  to  sit.  For  there  must 
be  a  general  election  at  the  end  of  the  legal  term,  let  the 
state  of  the  coontry  be  what  it  may.  There  may  be  riot ; 
there  may  be  rerolnticoi ;  there  may  be  famine  in  the  country ; 
and  yet  if  the  Minister  vraJt  to  tiie  end  of  the  legal  term,  the 
writs  must  go  out.  A  vrise  Minister  will  therefore  always 
dissolve  the  parliament  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  legal 
term,  if  the  country  be  then  in  a  quiet  state.  It  has  now 
been  long  the  practice  not  to  leep  a  Parliament  more  than 
six  years.  Thus  the  Parliament  which  was  elected  in  17B4 
sate  till  1790,  six  years;  the  Parliament  of  1790  till  1796, 
(he  Parliament  of  1796  to  1802,  the  Parliament  of  1812  to 
1818,  and  the  Parliament  of  1820  till  1826.  If,  therefore, 
you  wish  the  duration  of  Parliameuts  to  be  shortened  to 
tliree  years,  the  proper  eonree  woald  ba  to  fix  the  lesal  teim 
at  four  yt'iir^ :  ami  it'  yen  ivish  Ibom  to  sit  for  four  years,  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  fix  thu  J^aL  tens  at  five  years. 
My  own  iuelinat^MHBMMHM^HMMHftMB|^^  five 
years,  and  thus  J 

years.  oughl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^tf 
Pariiaments  ta^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^uIi 
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requires  that'  Parliament  shall  be  dissolved  as  often  as  a 
demise  of  the  Grown  takes  place.  It  is  a  role  for  which  no 
rtatewnanlilre  reason  can  be  given ;  it  is  a  mere  technical 
mie;  and  it  has  already  been  so  much  relaxed  that,  even 
considered  as  a  technical  role,  it  is  absurd. 

I  come  now  to  another  subject,  of  the  highest  and  gravest 
importance:  I  mean  the  elective  franchise;*  and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  doubtful  whether  my  opinions  on  this  subject 
may  be  so  pleasing  to  many  here  present  as,  if  I  may  judge 
ttoixL  your  expressions,  my  sentiments  on  other  subjects  have 
been.  I  shall  express  my  opinions,  however,  on  this  subject 
M  frankly  as  I  have  expressed  them  when  they  may  have 
been  more  pleasing.  I  shall  express  them  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  man  who  is  more  desirous  to  gain  your  esteem  than 
to  gain  your  votes.  I  am  for  the  original  principle  of  the 
Befonn  Bill.  I  think  that  principle  excellent ;  and  I  am 
Bonj  that  we  ever  deviated  from  it.  There  were  two  devi- 
ations to  which  I  was  strongly  opposed,  and  to  which  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  hard  pressed  by  their  opponents  and 
feebly  supported  by  their  friends,  very  unwillingly  consented. 
One  was  the  admission  of  the  freemen  to  vote  in  towns :  the 
other  was  the  admission  of  the  fifty  pound  tenants  at  will  to 
vote  in  countiesv  At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  despair 
of  being  able  to  apply  a  direct  remedy  to  either  of  these  evils. 
The  ballot  might  perhaps  be  an  indirect  remedy  for  the 
latter.  T  think  that  the  system  of  registration  should  be 
amended,  that  the  clauses  relating  to  the  payment  of  rates 
should  be  altered,  or  altc^ther  removed,  and  that  the  elec- 
tive franchise  should  be  extended  to  every  ten  pound  house- 
holder, whether  he  resides  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a 
town.  To  this  extent  I  am  prepared  to  go ;  but  I  should 
not  be  dealing  with  the  ingenuousness  which  you  have  a 
right  to  expect,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  go  fiurther.  There  are  many  other  questions  as  to  which 
yott  are  entitled  to  know  the  opinions  of  your  representative  : 
hak  I  shall  only  glance  rapidly  at  the  most  important.  I 
In^fe  ever  been  a  most  determined  enemy  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  personal  slavery  under  every  form.  I  have  always 
been  a  friend  to  popular  education.  I  have  always  been  a 
Meiid  to  the  right  of  fr'ee  discussion.  I  have  always  been 
aJIfWie  to  all  restrictions  on  trade,  and  especially  to  those 
YWUetioui  which  affect  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
ahtajs  been  adverse  to  religious  persecution,  whether  it 
Itelbrm  of  direct  penal  laws,  or  of  civil  disabilities. 
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Now,  having  said  so  much  upon  measures,  1  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  something  about  men.  If  you  send  me  as 
your  representative  to  Parliament^  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  shall  go  there  determined  to  support  the  present 
ministry.  I  shall  do  so  not  fix>m  any  personal  interest  or 
feeling.  I  have  certainly  the  happiness  to  have  several  kind 
and  much  valued  friends  among  the  members  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment;  and  there  is  one  member  of  the  government,  the 
noble  President  of  the  Council,  to  whom  I  owe  obligations 
which  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  avow.  That  noble  Lord, 
when  I  was  utterly  unknown  in  public  life,  and  scarcely 
known  even  to  himself,  placed  me  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  never  in  the  least 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  my  parliamentary  conduct.  T 
have  since  represented  a  neat  constituent  body,  for  whose 
confidence  J  IdndneBS  l"^  never  be  snfficieiSy  grateful, 
1  mean  the  populous  borough  of  Leeds.  I  may  possibly  by 
your  kindness  be  placed  in  the  proud  situation  of  Bepresen- 
tative  of  Edinburgh ;  but  I  never  could  and  never  can  be  a 
more  independent  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
when  I  sat  there  as  the  nominee  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  But, 
while  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  that  noble  person, 
while  I  avow  the  friendship  which  I  feel  for  many  of  his 
colleagues,  it  is  not  on  such  grounds  that  I  vindicate  the 
support  which  it  is  my  intention  to  give  them.  I  have  no 
right  to  sacrifice  your  interests  to  my  personal  or  private 
feelings :  my  principles  do  not  permit  me  to  do  so ;  nor  do 
my  friends  expect  that  I  should  do  so.  The  support  which 
I  propose  to  give  to  the  present  Ministry  I  shall  give  on  the 
following  grounds.  I  believe  the  present  Ministry  to  be  by 
many  degrees  the  best  Ministry  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  can  be  formed.  I  believe  that  we  have  only 
one  choice.  I  believe  that  our  choice  is  between  a  Ministry 
substantially, — for  of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  particular  in- 
dividuals,— between  a  Ministry  substantially  the  same  that 
we  have,  and  a  Ministry  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  my  choice  is  in  fSELVour  of  the  former.  Some 
gentieman  appears  to  dissent  from  what  I  say.  If  I  knew 
what  his  objections  are,  I  would  try  to  remove  them.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  answer  inarticulate  noises.  Is  the  objection 
that  the  Government  is  too  conservative?  Or  is  the  objec- 
tion that  the  Government  is  too  radical?  If  I  understand 
rightly,  the  objection  is  that  the  Government  does  not  pro- 
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ceed  yigoroosly  enongh  in  the  work  of  Befonu.  To  that 
objectioii  then  I  will  address  myself.  Now,  I  am  fitr  fix>m 
denying  that  the  Ministers  have  committed  &xQt6.  But^  at 
the  same  time,  I  make  allowances  for  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  are  contending ;  and,  having  made  these  allow- 
anoes,  I  confidently  say  that,  when  I  look  back  at  the  past,  I 
think  them  entitled  to  praise,  and  that,  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  I  can  pronounce  with  still  more  confidence  that 
they  are  entitled  to  support. 

It  is  a  common  error,  and  one  which  I  have  found  among 
men,  not  only  intelligent^  but  much  conversant  in  public 
business,  to  think  that  in  politics,  legislation  is  everything 
and  adminirtration  nothing.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to 
hear  people  say,  ^*  What  I  another  session  gone  and  nothing 
done ;  no  new  bills  passed ;  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill  stopped 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  How  could  we  be  worse  off  if  the 
Tories  were  in  ?"  My  answer  is  that,  if  the  Tories  were  in 
our  legislation  would  be  in  as  bad  a  state  as  at  present,  and 
we  should  have  a  bad  administration  into  the  bargain.  It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  gentlemen  should  not  be  aware 
that  it  may  be  better  to  have  xmreformed  laws  administered 
in  a  reforming  spirit,  than  reformed  laws  administered  in  a 
spirit  hostile  to  all  reform.  We  often  hear  the  maxim, 
^^  Measures  not  men,"  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  an 
excellent  tiultitw.  Measures  not  men,  certainly :  that  is,  we 
are  not  to  oppose  Sir  Bobert  Peel  simply  because  he  is  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  or  to  support  Lord  John  Bussell  simply  because 
he  is  Lord  John  Bussell.  We  are  not  to  follow  our  political 
leaders  in  the  way  in  which  my  honest  Highland  ancestors 
followed  their  chieftains.  We  are  not  to  imitate  that  blind 
devotion  which  led  all  the  Campbells  to  take  the  side  of 
George  the  Second  because  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  a  Whig, 
and  all  the  Camerons  to  take  the  side  of  the  Stuarts  because 
T/orKVl  was  a  Jacobite.  But  if  you  mean  that,  while  the 
laws  remain  the  same,  it  is  unimportant  by  whom  they  are 
administered,  then  I  say  that  a  doctrine  more  absurd  was 
asifer  uttered.  Why,  what  are  laws  ?  They  are  mere  words; 
ihaj  are  a  dead  letter ;  till  a  living  agent  comes  to  put  life 
into  ifaem.  This  is  the  case  even  in  judicial  matters.  Tou 
em  tie  up  the  judges  of  the  land  much  more  closely  than  it 
nmU  be  right  to  tie  up  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
er  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Yet  is  it  imma- 
uliether  the  laws  be  administered  by  Chief  Justice 
m  dnef  Justice  Jeffreys  ?   And  can  you  doubt  that  the 
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case  is  still  stronger  when  you  come  to  political  questions  P 
It  would  be  perfectly  easy,  as  many  of  you  must  be  aware,  to 
point  out  instances  in  which  society  has  prospered  under  de- 
feotive  laws,  well  administered,  and  other  mstances  in  which 
society  has  been  miserable  under  institutions  that  looked 
well  on  paper.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  country 
and  our  own  times.  Let  us  see  what,  within  this  island  and 
in  the  present  year,  a  good  administration  has  done  to  miti- 
gate bad  laws.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  law  of  libeL  I 
hold  the  present  state  of  our  law  of  libel  to  be  a  scandal  to 
a  civilised  community.  Nothing  more  absurd  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  history  of  jurisprudence.  How  the  law  of  libel 
was  abused  formerly,  you  all  know.  Tou  all  know  how  it  was 
abused  under  the  administrations  of  Lord  North,  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  Mr.  Ferceyal,  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  I  am  soi-r}'  to 
say  that  it  was  abused,  most  unjustifiably  abused,  by  Lord 
Abinger,  under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Welliu^^ii 
and  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Now  is  there  any  person  who  will 
pretend  to  say  that  it  has  ever  been  abused  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Melbourne  ?  That  Government  has  enemies  in 
Jtbumdance ;  it  has  been  attacked  by  Tory  malcontents  and 
by  Radical  malcontents ;  but  has  any  one  of  them  ever  had 
the  eSropterj  to  say  that  it  has  abused  the  power  of  filing 
ev  officio  informations  for  libel?  Has  this  been  from  want 
of  provocation  P  On  the  contrary,  the  present  Government 
has  been  libelled  in  a  way  in  which  no  Government  was  ever 
libelled  before.  Has  the  law  been  altered?  Has  it  been 
modified  9  Not  at  all.  We  have  exactly  the  same  laws  that 
we  had  when  Mr.  Perry  was  brought  to  trial  for  saying  that 
Geovge  the  Third  was  unpopular,  Mr.  Leigh  Himt  for  saying 
that  George  the  Fourth  was  fiit,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for 
ffepreBaing,  not  perhaps  in  the  best  taste,  a  natural  and 
koneflt  indignation  at  the  slaughter  which  took  place  ut 
JIfaiidheBter  in  1819.  The  law  is  precisely  the  same ;  but  if 
il  had  been  entirely  remodelled,  political  writers  could  not 
iMHfe-  had  moro  liberty  than  they  have  enjoyed  since  Lord 
MriboDne  came  into  power. 

fiteZ  hare  given  yon  an  instance  of  the  power  of  a  good  ad- 
fuaigtntion  to  mitigate  a  bad  law.  Now,  see  how  necessary 
k  is  that  there  should  be  a  good  administration  to  curry  a 
d  law  into  eflbct.  An  excellent  bill  was  brought  into  the 
oae  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1828,  and  passed. 
«iiy  other  man  than  Lord  John  Russell  the  carrying  of 
k  a  bQl  would  have  been  an  enviable  distinction  indeed ; 
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but  his  name  is  identified  with  still  greater  reforms.     It  will, 
however,  always  be  accounted  one  of  his  titlesto  public  grati- 
tode  that  he  was  Hie  author  of  the  law  which  repealed  the 
Test  Act.    Well,  a  shorfe  time  since,  a  noble  peer,  the  Lord 
Lieatenant  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  thought  fit  to  re- 
enact  the  Test  Aet,  so  ffur  as  that  county  was  concerned.     I 
have  already  mentioned  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and,  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  life  richer  in  illustrations  of  all 
forms  and  branches  of  misgovemment  than  his.     His  Grace 
very  eooUy  informed  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  he  had  not 
reoommanded  a  certain  gentleman  for  the  commission  of  the 
peace  because  the  gentleman  was  a  Dissenter.    Now  here  is 
a  law  which  admits  Dissenters  to  offices ;  and  a  Tory  noble- 
man takes  it  on  himself  to  rescind  that  law.    But  happily  we 
have  Whig  ministers.    What  did  they  do?    Why,  they  put 
the  Dissenter  into  the  Commission ;  and  they  turned  the  Tory 
nobleman  out  of  the  Lieutenancy.    Do  you  seriously  imagine 
that  under  a  Tory  administration  this  would  have  been  done? 
I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  the  great 
Tory  leaders.    I  shall  always  speak  with  respect  of  the  great 
qualities  and  pubUc  services  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  I  have 
no  other  feeling  about  him  than  one  of  pride  that  my  country 
has  produced  so  great  a  man ;  nor  do  I  feel  anything  but  re- 
spect and  kindness  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  whose  abilities  no 
person  that  has  had  to  encounter  him  in  debate  wiU  evef 
speak  slightingly.     I  do  not  imagine  that  those  eminent  men 
would  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
casUe.     I  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  running  away  from  the  field  of  battle  as  of 
doing  the  same  thing  in  Hampshire,  where  he  is  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.    But  do  you  believe  that  he  would  have  turned  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  out  ?    I  believe  that  he  would  not.    As 
Mr.  Folteney,  a  great  political  leader,  Scoid  a  hundred  years 
*  The  heads  of  parties  are,  like  the  heads  of  snakes, 
on  by  the  tails."     It  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
wUb  for  the  Tory  Ministers  to  have  discarded  the  powerful 
Totj  Duke,  unless  they  had  at  the  same  time  resolved,  like 
lb.  ^^^MOTiiTig  in  1827,  to  throw  themselves  for  support  on  the 


Ncir  I  have  given  you  these  two  instances  to  show  that  a 
m  tiie  administration  may  produce  all  the  effects  of  a 
in  the  law.    You  see  that  to  have  a  Tory  Gk)vemment 
ii-virtaallj  to  reenact  the  Test  Act,  and  that  to  have  a  Whig 

ia  virtually  to  repeal  the  law  of  libeh    And  if 
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this  is  ttie  case  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  society  is  in 
a  sonnd  state,  how  mnch  more  must  it  be  the  case  in  the  dis- 
eased part  of  the  empire,  in  Ireland  9  Ask  any  man  there, 
whatever  may  be  his  religion,  whatever  may  be  his  politics. 
Churchman,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Bepealer,  Pre- 
cursor, Orangeman,  ask  Mr.  O'Connell,  ask  Colonel  Conolly, 
whether  it  is  a  slight  matter  in  whose  hands  the  ezecutiTe 
power  is  lodged.  Every  Irishman  will  tell  yonthatit  is  amatter 
of  life  and  death  ;  that  in  fiict  more  depends  upon  the  men 
than  apon  the  laws.  It  disgusts  me  therefore  to  hear  men 
of  liberal  politics  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment ?  The  Ministers  can  do  nothing  for  the  country.  They 
have  been  four  years  at  work  on  an  Irish  Municipal  Bill, 
without  being  able  to  pass  it  through  the  Lords."  Would 
any  ten  Acts  of  Porhament  make  such  a  difference  to  Ire- 
land OS  the  difference  between  having  LordEbrington  for  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  Lord  Morpeth  for  Secretary,  and  having  the 
Earl  of  Eoden  for  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  Mr.  Lefroyfor  Sec- 
retary ?  Ask  the  popular  Irish  leaders  whether  they  would  like 
better  to  remain  as  they  are,  with  Lord  Ebrington  as  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  to  have  the  Mtuicipal  Bill,  and  any  other  three  ' 
bills  which  they  might  name,  vrith  Lord  Boden  for  Viceroy ; 
and  they  will  at  once  answer,  "  Leave  ns  Lord  Ebrington ; 
and  bum  yonr  bills."  The  truth  is  that,  the  nLore  defective 
tlie  legislation,  the  more  important  is  a  good  administration, 
just  as  the  personal  qualitdes  of  a  Sovereign  are  of  more  im- 
portance in  despotic  coontries  like  Bnssia  than  in  a  limited 
monarchy.  If  we  have  not  in  our  Statute  Book  all  the  secu- 
rities neoesMry  for  good  government,  it  ia  of  Uie  more  im- 
portanoe  that  the  ohanuster  of  tlie  men  who  administer  the 
gOTenuaent  dumld  be  an  additioaial  aeoorit^. 

Bat  ire  lie  told  flat  tiie  QoTemment  is  weak.  That  is 
most  true  i  W^^^^^^^HH|^Hi*Q  t^t  ^^  ■'^  tempted 
to  bbune  in  tt^HHBHBHM^MManent  is  to  be  attributed 
to  weakness.  But  let  mi  consider  what  the  nature  of  this 
weakness  is.  Is  it  that  kind  of  weakness  which  makes  it  our 
duty  to  oppoM  tJie  Ouvemmeiit?  Or  is  it  that  kind  of  weak- 
B  which  makes  it  our  duty  to  support  the  Government? 
In  it  tntyullot:Uia]  wf«kn«KJ»,  moral  weakness,  the  incapacity  to 
diauem,  (ir  the  want  of  ixiiintf^  to  pursue,  the  true  interest  of 
th«  aatitm  i*     Sn 'h  >         1  .- >M-:ikneasof  Mr.  Adding(on,when 

:   with  invasion  from  Boulogne. 

iliii  Qovenimeiit  which  sent  out 
I  Tdition,  and  starved  tiie  Dnke  of 
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Wellington  in  Spain ;  a  govemment  whose  only  strength  was 
shown  in  prosecuting  writers  who  exposed  abuses,  and  in 
slaughtering  rioters  whom  oppression  had  driven  into  out- 
rage. Is  that  the  weakness  of  the  present  GrOTemment?  I 
think  not.  As  compared  with  any  other  party  capable  of 
holding  the  reins  of  Groyemment,  tiiey  are  deficient  neither 
in  inteUectnal  nor  in  moral  strength.  On  all  great  questions 
of  difference  between  the  Ministers  and  the  Opposition,  I 
hold  the  Ministers  to  be  in  the  right.  When  I  consider  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  struggle,  when  I  see  how 
manfully  that  struggle  is  maintained  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
when  I  see  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  excited  even  the 
admiration  of  his  opponents  by  the  heroic  manner  in  which 
he  has  gone  on,  year  after  year,  in  sickness  and  domestic 
sorrow,  fighting  the  battle  of  Reform,  I  am  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  weakness  of  the  Ministers  is  of  that  sort 
which  makes  it  our  duty  to  give  them,  not  opposition,  but 
support ;  and  that  support  it  is  my  purpose  to  afford  to  the 
best  of  my  abiliiy. 

If,  indeed,  I  Ihought  myself  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own 
inclination,  I  should  have  stood  aloof  bom  the  conflict.  If 
you  should  be  pleased  to  send  me  to  Parliament,  I  shall  enter 
an  assembly  very  different  fix>m  that  which  I  quitted  in  1834. 
I  left  the  Whigs  united  and  dominant,  strong  in  the  confi- 
dence and  attachment  of  one  House  of  Parliament,  strong 
also  in  the  fears  of  the  other.  I  shall  return  to  find  them 
helpless  in  the  Lords,  and  forced  almost  every  week  to  fight 
a  battle  for  existence  in  the  Commons.  Many,  whom  I  left 
bound  together  by  what  seemed  indissoluble  private  and  public 
ties,  I  shall  now  find  assailing  each  other  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  bitterness  of  political  hostility.  Many  with  whom  I 
sate  side  by  side,  contending  through  whole  nights  for  the 
Reform  Bill,  till  the  sim  broke  over  the  Thames  on  our  undi- 
minished ranks,  I  shall  now  find  on  hostile  benches.  I  shall 
b#  compelled  to  engage  in  painful  altercations  with  many 
with  whom  I  had  hoped  never  to  have  a  conflict,  except  in 
ttie  generous  and  friendly  strife  which  should  best  serve  the 
^^lff»™^*"  cause.  I  left  the  Liberal  Grovemment  strong  enough 
to.  maintain  itself  against  an  adverse  Court ;  I  see  that  the 
Ubenl  Government  now  rests  for  support  on  the  preference 
off.  ft  lOfeieign,  in  whom  the  country  sees  with  delight  the 
of  a  better,  a  gentler,  a  happier  Elizabeth,  of  a  sove- 
iil  irfiom  we  hope  that  our  children  and  our  grand- 
wiU  admire  the  firmness,  the  sagacity,  and  the  spirit 
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whicbi  distinguished  tibelafit  and  greatest  of  the  Tndors,  tem- 
pered by  the  beneficent  influence  of  more  humane  times  and 
more  popular  institutions.    Whether  royal  &vor,  never  more 
needed  and  never  better  deserved,  will  enable  the  Government 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  I  can- 
not presume  to  judge.     It  may  be  that  the  blow  has  only  been 
deferred  for  a  season,  and  that  a  long  period  of  Tory  domina- 
tion is  before  us.    Be  it  so.    I  entered  public  life  a  Whig ;  and 
a  Whig  I  am  determined  to  remain.     I  use  that  word,  and  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I  use  it,  in  no  narrow  sense.     I 
mean  by  a  Whig,  not  one  who  subscribes  implicitly  to  the 
contents  of  any  book,  though  that  book  may  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Locke ;  not  one  who  approves  the  whole  conduct  of 
any  statesman,  though  that  statesman  may  have  been  Fox ; 
not  one  who  adopts  the  opinions  in  fiishion  in  any  circle, 
though  that  circle  may  be  composed  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
spirits  of  the  age.    But  it  seems  tome  that,  when  I  lookback 
on  our  history,  I  can  discern  a  great  party  which  has,  through 
many  generations,  preserved  its  identity ;   a  pariy  often  de 
pressed,  never  extinguished;   a  party  which,  though  often 
tainted  with  the  firalts  of  the  age,  has  always  been  in  advance 
of  the  age ;  a  parijr  which,  though  guilty  of  many  errors  and 
some  crimes,  has  the  glory  of  having  established  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties  on  a  firm  foundation ;  and  of  that  party  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member.     It  was  that  party  which,  on  the 
great  question  of  monopolies,  stood  up  against  Elizabeth.    It 
was  that  party  which,  in  the  reign'of  James  the  First,  organ- 
ized the   earliest  parliamentary  opposition,  which  steadily 
asserted  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  wrested  prerogative 
after  prerogative  fix>m  the  Crown.     It  was  that  party  which 
forced  Charles  the  First  to  relinquish  the  ship-money.     It  was 
that  party  which  destroyed  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High 
Commission  Court.     It  was  that  party  which,  under  Charles 
tiie  Second,  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  efiPected 
the  Bevolution,  which  passed  the  Toleration  Act,  which  broke 
tiie  yoke  of  a  foreign  church  in  your  country,  and  which  saved 
Scotland  &om  the  &te  of  unhappy  Ireland.     It  was  that  party 
which  reared  and  maintained  the  constitutional  throne  of 
Hanover  against  the  hostility  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  England.      It  was  that  party  which 
opposed  the  war  with  America  and  the  war  with  the  French 
Bepublic ;  which  imparted  the  blessings  of  our  free  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Dissenters ;  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  by  un- 
paralleled sacrifices  and  exertions,  extended  the  same  blessings 
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to  the  Boman  Catholics.  To  the  Whigs  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  owe  it  that  we  have  a  House  of  Commons.  To  the 
Whigs  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  owe  it  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  purified.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  extension  of  popidar 
education,  the  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  the  penal  code,  all, 
all  were  effected  by  tbat  party ;  and  of  that  party,  I  repeat, 
I  am  a  member.  I  look  witii  pride  aa  all  that  the  Whigs 
have  done  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  of  human  happi- 
ness.  I  see  them  now  hard  pressed,  struggling  with  difficnl- 
ties,  but  stiU  fighting  the  good  fight.  At  their  head  I  see  men 
who  have  inherited  the  spirit  and  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
blood,  of  old  champions  and  martyrs  of  freedom.  To  those 
men  I  propose  to  attach  myself.  Delusion  may  triumph;  but 
the  triumphs  of  delusion  are  but  for  a  day.  We  may  be  de- 
feated: but  our  principles  will  only  gather  fresh  strengtli 
from  defeats.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  my  part  is  taken. 
While  one  shred  of  the  old  banner  is  flying,  by  that  banner 
will  I  at  least  be  found.  The  good  old  cause,  as  Sidney 
called  it  on  the  scaffold,  vanquished  or  victorious,  insulted  or 
triumphant,  the  good  old  cause  is  still  the  good  old  cause  with 
me.  Whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  whether  speaking  with 
that  authority  which  must  always  belong  to  the  representative 
of  iihio  great  and  enlightened  community,  or  expressing  the 
humble  sentiments  of  a  private  citizen,  I  will  to  the  last  main- 
tain inviolate  my  fidelity  to  principles  which,  though  they 
may  be  borne  down  for  a  time  by  senseless  clamour,  are  yet 
strong  with  the  strength  and  immortal  with  the  immortality 
of  troth,  and  which,  however  they  may  be  misunderstood  or 
mifirepcesented  by  contemporaries,  will  assuredly  find  justice 
from  a  better  age.  Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  have  only  to 
thajik  you  for  the  kind  attention  with  which  you  have  heard 
me,  and  to  express  my  hope  that,  whether  my  principles 
kttfe  met  with  your  concurrence  or  not,,  the  frankness  with 
lAich  I  have  expressed  them  will  at  least  obtain  your  ap« 
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A   SPEECH 


DBLXTBRBD   IN 


Thi  Housk  or  Commoks  ox  thb  29th  or  Jakuabt,  1840. 


On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1840,  Sir  John  Yarde  Bnllei 
moved  the  following  resolution : 

'^That  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  at  present  constituted, 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House." 

After  a  discussion  of  four  nights  the  motion  was  rejected  by  808 
votes  to  287.  The  following  speech  was  made  on  the  second  night 
of  the  debate. 

The  House,  Sir,  may  possibly  imagine  that  I  rise  tmder  some 
little  feeling  of  irritation  to  reply  to  the  personal  reflections 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  discnssion.  It  would  be 
easy  to  reply  to  these  reflections ;  it  would  be  still  easier  to 
retort  them :  but  I  should  think  either  course  unworthy  ot 
me  and  of  this  great  occasion.  If  ever  I  should  so  fax  forget 
myself  as  to  wander  &om  the  subject  of  debate  to  matters 
concerning  only  myself,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  at  a  time  when 
the  dearest  interests  of  our  country  are  staked  on  the  result 
of  our  deliberations.  I  rise  under  feelings  of  anxiety  which 
leave  no  room  in  my  mind  for  selfish  vanity  or  petty  vindic- 
tiveness.  I  believe  with  the  most  intense  conviction  that,  in 
pleading  for  the  Government  to  which  I  belong,  I  am  pleading 
for  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  preservation  of  august 
and  venerable  institutions :  and  I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  the  question  is  whether  a  Cabinet  be  or  be  not  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  the  first  Member  of  that 
Cabinet  who  comes  forward  to  defend  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues vnll  find  here  some  portion  of  that  generosity  and 
good  feeling  which  once  distinguished  English  gentlemen.  But 
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be  this  as  it  may,  mj  voice  shall  be  heard.  I  repeat,  that  I 
am  pleading  at  once  for  the  reformation  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  institutions,  for  liberty  and  order,  for  justice 
administered  in  mercy,  for  equal  laws,  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  for  the  real  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
If,  on  so  grave  an  occasion,  I  should  advert  to  one  or  two 
of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  myself 
personally,  I  shall  do  so  only  because  I  conceive  that  those 
charges  affect  in  some  degree  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  I  belong. 

One  of  the  chief  accusations  brought  against  the  Grovem- 
ment  by  the  honorable  Baronet^  who  opened  the  debate,  and 
repeated  by  the  seconderf,  and  by  almost  every  gentleman 
who  has  addressed  the  House  from  the  benches  opposite,  is 
that  I  have  been  invited  to  take  office  though  my  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  Ballot  is  known  to  be  different  from  that 
of  my  colleagues.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  a 
Ministry  in  which  there  is  not  perfect  unanimity  on  a  subject 
so  important  must  be  undeserving  of  the  public  confidence. 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  true  that  T  am  in  favor  of  secret  voting,  that 
my  noble  and  right  honorable  friends  near  me  are  in  favor  of 
open  voting,  and  yet  that  we  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet.  But 
if,  on  account  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  Government  is 
unworthy  of  public  confidence,  then  I  am  sure  that  scarcely  any 
government  which  has  existed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
man  has  been  deserving  of  public  confidence.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  Cabinets  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Mr.  Pox,  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
of  Mr.  Canning,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  there  were  open 
questions  of  great  moment.  Mr.  Pitt,  while  still  zealous  for 
parliamentary  reform,  brought  into  the  Cabinet  Lord  Grenville, 
who  was  adverse  to  parliamentary  reform.  Again,  Mr.  Pitt, 
while  eloquently  supporting  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
bfooght  into  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Dundas,  who  was  the  chief 
defender  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Mr.  Fox,  too,  intense  as  was 
Ida  abhorrence  of  the  Slave  Trade,  sat  in  the  same  Cabinet 
wiUi  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Mr.  Windham,  who  voted  to  the  last 
against  the  abolition  of  that  trade.  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Omiing,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all  left  the  question  of 
Caliiolio  Emancipation  open.  And  yet,  of  all  questions,  that 
yam  perhaps  the  very  last  that  should  have  been  left  open. 
Wot  tt  was  not  merely  a  legislative  question,  but  a  question 
alfected  every  part  of  the  executive  administration. 


•  WkJiim  Yude  Boiler.  f  Alderman  Thompson. 
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But,  to  come  to  the  present  time,  suppose  that  you  could 
carry  your  resolution,  suppose  that  you  could  drive  the  present 
Ministers  from  power,  who  that  may  succeed  them  will  be 
able  to  form  a  ^yen^ent  in  which  there  wiU  be  no  open 
questions  ?  Can  the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth*  form  a  Cabinet  without  leaving  the  great  question 
of  our  privileges  open  9  In  what  respect  is  that  question  less 
important  than  the  question  of  the  Ballot?  Is  it  not  indeed 
from  the  privileges  of  the  House  that  all  questions  relating  to 
the  constitution  of  the  House  derive  their  importance  ?  What 
does  it  matter  how  we  are  chosen,  if,  when  we  meet,  we  do 
not  possess  the  powers  necessary  to  enable  us  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  legislative  assembly?  Yet  you,  who  would 
turn  out  the  present  Ministers  because  they  differ  fi*om  each 
other  as  to  the  way  in  which  Members  of  this  House  should 
be  chosen,  wish  to  bring  in  men  who  decidedly  differ  from 
each  other  as  to  the  relation  in  which  this  House  stands  to 
the  nation,  to  th^  other  House,  and  to  the  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture. Will  you  say  that  the  dispute  between  the  House  and 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  a  trifling  dispute?  Surely,  in 
the  late  debates,  you  were  all  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  though  you  were  agreed  as  to  nothing 
else.  Some  of  you  told  us  that  we  were  contending  for  a 
power  essential  to  our  honor  and  usefulness.  Many  of  you 
protested  against  our  proceedings,  and  declared  that  we  were 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  tribunals,  violating  the 
liberty  of  our  fellow  citizens,  punishing  honest  magistrates 
for  not  perjuring  themselves.  Are  these  trifles?  And  can 
we  believe  that  you  really  feel  a  horror  of  open  questions 
when  we  see  your  Prime  Minister  elect  sending  people  to 
prison  overnight,  and  his  law  officers  elect  respectfully  attend- 
ing the  levee  of  those  prisoners  the  next  morning?  Observe, 
too,  that  this  question  of  privileges  is  not  merely  important ; 
it  is  also  pressing.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that  speedily. 
My  belief  is  that  more  inconvenience  would  follow  fi*om  leaving 
that  question  open  one  month  than  from  leaving  the  question 
of  the  Ballot  open  ten  years. 

The  Ballot,  Sir,  is  not  the  only  subject  on  which  I  am 
accused  of  holding  dangerous  opinions.  The  right  honor- 
able Baronet  the  Member  for  Fembrokef  pronounces  the 
present  Grovemment  a  Chartist  Government ;  and  he  proves 
his  point  by  saying  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  government, 
and  that  I  wish  to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  every  ten 
pound  householder,  whether  his  house  be  in  a  town  or  in  the 

*  Sir  Robert  PeeL  f  Sir  James  GiahaiiL 
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country.  Is  it  possible,  Sir,  that  the  honorable  Baronet 
should  not  know  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  plan 
of  government  called  the  People's  Charter  is  that  every  male 
of  twenty-one  should  have  a  vote  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  he 
can  see  no  difference  between  giving  the  franchise  to  all  ten 
pound  householders,  and  giving  the  franchise  to  all  males  of 
twenty-one  9  Does  he  think  the  ten  pound  householders  a 
class  morally  or  intellectually  imfit  to  possess  the  franchise, 
he  who  bore  a  chief  part  in  fruming  the  law  which  gave  them 
the  fiunchise  in  all  the  represented  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom 9  Or  will  he  say  that  the  ten  pound  householder  in  a 
town  is  morally  and  intellectually  fit  to  be  an  elector,  but 
that  the  ten  pound  householder  who  lives  in  the  open  country 
is  morally  and  intellectually  unfit  P  Is  not  house  rent  noto- 
riously higher  in  towns  than  in  the  country  ?  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, probable  that  the  occupant  of  a  ten  pound  houjse  in  a 
rural  handet  will  be  a  man  who  has  a  greater  stake  in  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society  than  a  man  who  has  a  ten  pound 
house  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham  P  Can  you  defend  on 
conservative  principles  an  arrangement  which  gives  votes  to 
a  poorer  class  and  withholds  them  from  a  richer?  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  that  the  elector  should  have  a  pecuniary  qualification. 
I  believe  that  the  ten  pound  qualification  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  either  too  high  or  too  low.  Changes,  which  may  here- 
after take  place  in  the  value  of  money  and  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  may  make  a  change  of  the  qualification  neces- 
sary. But  the  ten  pound  qualification  is,  I  believe,  well 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  things.  At  any  rate  I  am 
unaJi)le  to  conceive  why  it  should  be  a  sufficient  qualification 
within  the  Umits  of  a  borough,  and  an  insufficient  qualifica- 
tion  a  yard  beyond  those  limits ;  sufficient  at  Enightsbridge, 
hot  insufficient  at  Kensington;  sufficient  at  Lambeth,  but 
insufficient  at  Battersea  ?  If  any  person  calls  this  Chartism, 
he  must  permit  me  to  tell  him  that  he  does  not  know  what 
Chartinnis. 

A  motion.  Sir,  such  as  that  which  we  are  considering, 
briiigt  under  our  review  the  whole  policy  of  the  kingdom,  do- 
inttriin^  fiireign,  and  colonial.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
ikat  tibesie  should  have  been  several  episodes  in  this  debate. 
has  been  said  about  the  hostilities  on  the  Biver 
iomeQung  about  the  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  China, 
about  Commissioner  Lin,  something  about  Cap- 
Uim  BUot    But  on  such  points  I  shall  not  dwell,  for  it  is 
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evidently  not  by  the  opinion  wliich  the  House  may  entertain 
on  such  points  tliat  the  event  of  the  debate  will  be  decided. 
The  main  argument  of  the  gentlemen  who  support  the  mo- 
tion, the  argument  on  which  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
who  opened  the  debate  chiefly  relied,  the  argument  which  his 
seconder  repeated,  and  which  has  formed  the  substance  of 
every  speech  since  delivered  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  may  be  iairly  snmined  up  thus,  "  The  country  is  not 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  There  is  much  recklessness,  much 
turbulence,  much  craving  for  political  change  ;  and  the  cause 
of  these  evils  is  the  policy  of  the  Whigs.  They  rose  to  power 
by  agitation  in  1880 ;  they  retained  power  by  means  of  a^ta- 
tion  through  the  tempestuous  months  which  followed ;  they 
carried  the  Bcform  Bill  by  means  of  ftgitation  :  e^>elled  &om 
ofBce,  they  forced  themselves  in  again  by  means  of  agitation; 
and  now  we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  misconduct. 
Chartism  is  the  natural  offspring  of  Whi^^m.  From  those 
who  cansed  the  evil  we  cannot  expect  the  remedy.  The 
iirst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  call  to  power 
men  who,  not  having  instigated  the  people  to  commit  ex- 
cesses, can,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
enforce  the  laws." 

Ifow,  Sir,  it  seema  to  me  that  this  argument  vns  com- 
pletely refdted  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  my  right 
honorable  friend  the  Judge  Advocate.*  He  said,  and  he  said 
most  truly,  that  tJioee  who  hold  this  language  are  really  ac- 
cusing, not  the  Goreniment  of  Lend  Helbonma,  but  the 
Govenunent  of  Lend  Ghrey.  I  ma  therafbre,  I  must  Bay, 
,  aftar  the  ipaaeh  of  ny  right  honoMble  ftiend.  to 


pronounce  a  harangue  Bgainat  agitation.  That  he  was  him. 
self  on  a^tator  he  does  not  vonltiro  to  dt-ny  ;  but  he  tries  to 
excuse  himself  by  saying,  "  I  liked  the  Reform  Bill ;  I  thought 
it  a  good  bill ;  and  so  I  agitated  for  it ;  and,  in  agitating  for 
it,  I  iicknowladge  that  1  went  to  Uie  v«ry  utmost  limit  of 
what  wtw  pmdentito  the  very  tttmoat  limit  of  what  was  logal." 
Do<.-«  not  the  righi  ImonililH  Biiroai.-t  pvrooJve  that,  by  set- 
ting UP  *bii^[|^dfriai;  Irft^wnnart  pomlirt',  he  udmits  thtit 
fthp  (•ly-.'ctB  of  theagibi- 
c  him  *iu!ak  of  agitation 
t  miUL.  end  vspcciaily  to  a 
tflprturo  in  u  particular 
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manner  to  me,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  he  should  not  per- 
ceive that  his  reproaches,  instead  of  wounding  me,  recoil  on 
himself.     I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  brought 
in  the  Eeform  Bill,  which  dissolved  the  Parliament  in  a  mo- 
ment of  intense  excitement  in  order  to  carry  the  Eeform  Bill,, 
which  refused  to  serve  the  Sovereign  longer  unless  he  would 
create  peers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  the  Eeform  BilL 
I  was  at  that  time  only  one  of  those  hundreds  of  members  of 
this  House,  one  of  those  millions  of  Englishmen,  who  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Eeform  Bill 
was  one  of  the  best  laws  that  ever  had  been  framed,  and  who 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  the  abilities,  the  integrity,  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  ministers  ;  and  I  must  add  that  in  no 
member  of  the  administration  did  I  place  more  confidence 
than  in  the  right  honorable  Baronet,  who  was  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  noble  lord  who  was  then 
Secretary  for  Ireland.*    It  was  indeed  impossible  for  me  not 
to  see  that  the  public  mind  was  strongly,  was  dangerously 
stirred :  but  I  trusted  that  men  so  able,  men  so  upright,  men 
who  had  so  large  a  stake  in  the  country,  would  carry  us  safe 
through  the  storm  which  they  had  raised.     And  is  it  not 
rather   hard  that  my  confidence  in  the    right    honorable 
Baronet  and  the  noble  lord  is  to  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime 
by  the  very  men  who  are  trying  to  raise  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  and  the  noble  lord  to  power  ?     The  Charter,  we  have 
been  told  in  this  debate,  is  the  child  of  the  Eeform  Bill.     But 
whose  child  is  the  Eeform  Bill  ?     If  men  are  to  be  deemed 
unfit  for  office  because  they  roused  the  national  spirit  to  sup- 
port that  bill,  because  they  went  as  far  as  the  law  permitted 
in  order  to  carry  that  bill,  then  I  say  that  no  men  can  be 
more  unfit  for  office  than  the  right  honorable  Baronet  and 
the  noble  lord.     It  may  be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to 
defend  two  persons  who  are  so  well  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  the  more  so,  as  they  have  a  powerful  ally  in  the  right 
licmorable  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  who,  having 
twice  offered  them  high  places  in  the  Government,  must  be 
«iqppO0ed  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  disqualified  for 
bei]^  ministers  by  having  been  agitators.     I  will,  however, 
fteture  to  offer  some  arguments  in  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  mj  noble  and  right  honorable  friends,  as  I  once   called 
ftud  as,  notwithstanding  the  asperity  which  has  cha- 
the  present  debate,  I  should  still  have  pleasure  in 
Hiem*     I  would  say  in  their  behalf  that  agitation 

*  Lord  Stanley. 
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ought  not  to  be  indiscriminately  condemned;  that  great 
abuses  ought  to  be  removed;  that  in  this  country  scarcely 
any  great  abuse  was  ever  removed  till  the  public  feeling  had 
been  roused  against  it ;  and  that  the  public  feeling  has  seldom 
been  roused  against  abuses  without  exertions  to  which  the 
name  of  agitation  may  be  given.  I  altogether  deny  the  as- 
sertion which  we  have  repeatedly  heard  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  that  a  government  which  does  not  discountenance 
agitation  cannot  be  trusted  to  suppress  rebellion.  Agitation 
and  rebellion,  you  say,  are  in  kind  the  same  thing:  they 
differ  only  in  degree.  Sir,  they  are  the  same  thing  in  the 
sense  in  which  to  breathe  a  vein  and  to  cut  a  throat  are  the 
same  thing.  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  act  of  the  surgeon  and  the  act  of  the  assassin.  In  both 
there  is  the  steel,  the  incision,  the  smart,  the  bloodshed. 
But  the  acts  differ  as  widely  as  possible  both  in  moral  cha> 
racter  and  in  physical  effect.  So  with  agitation  and  rebellion. 
J  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  moment  since  the 
revolution  of  1688  at  which  an  insurrection  in  this  country 
would  have  been  justifiable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hold  that 
we  have  owed  to  agitation  along  series  of  beneficent  reforms, 
which  could  have  been  effected  in  no  other  way.  Nor  do  I 
understand  how  any  person  can  reprobate  agitation  merely  as 
agitation,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  adopt  the  ma^im  of  Bishop 
Horsley,  that  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
but  to  obey  them.  The  truth  is  that  agitation  is  inseparable 
from  popular  government.  If  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  agita- 
tion, you  must  establish  an  oligarchy  like  that  of  Venice,  or  a 
despotism  like  that  of  Russia.  If  a  Russian  thinks  that  he  is 
able  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  the  commercial  code  or  the 

criminal  code  of  his  country,  he  tries  to  obtain  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  or  of  Count  Nesselrode.     If  he  can 
satisfy  them  that  his  plans  are  good,  then  undoubtedly,  with- 
out agitation,  without  controversy  in  newspapers,  without 
harangues  from  hustings,  without  clamorous  meetings  in 
great  halls  and  in  marketplaces,  without  petitions  signed  by 
tens  of  thousands,  you  may  have  a  reform  effected  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen.    Not  so  here.    Here  the  people,  as  electors, 
have  power  to  decide  questions  of  the  highest  importance. 
And  ought  they  not  to  hear  and  read  before  they  decide? 
Vm  caa  they  hear  if  nobody  speaks,  or  read  if  nobody 
Toa  mutt  admits  then,  that  it  is  our  right,  and  that 
V  dntjy  to  attempt  by  speaking  and  writing  to 
b  body  of  our  countrymen  to  pronounce  what 
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we  think  a  right  decision ;  and  what  else  is  agitation?  In 
saying  this  I  am  not  defending  one  party  alone.  Has  there 
been  no  Tory  agitation  ?  No  agitation  against  Popery  P  If  o 
agitation  against  the  new  Poor  Law  P  No  agitation  against 
the  plan  of  education  framed  by  the  present  Gk>yemment  P 
Or,  to  pass  fi^m  questions  about  which  we  differ  to  questions 
about  which  we  all  agree :  Would  the  slave  trade  ever  have 
been  abolished  without  agitation  P  Would  slavery  ever  have 
been  abolished  without  agitation  P  Would  your  prison  dis- 
cipline ever  have  been  improved  without  agitation.  Would 
your  penal  code,  once  the  scandal  of  the  Statute  Book, 
have  been  mitigated  without  agitation  P  I  am  hx  from  de- 
nying that  agitation  may  be  abused,  may  be  employed  for 
bad  ends,  may  be  carried  to  unjustifiable  lengths.  So  may  that 
fireedom  of  speech  which  is  one  of  the  most  precious  pri- 
vileges of  this  House.  Indeed,  the  analogy  is  very  close. 
What  is  agitation  but  the  mode  in  which  the  public,  the  body 
which  we  represent,  the  great  outer  assembly,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  holds  its  debates  P  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  good 
government  of  the  country  that  our  constituents  should  de- 
bate as  that  we  should  debate.  They  sometimes  go  wrong, 
as  we  sometimes  go  wrong.  There  is  often  much  exaggera- 
tion, much  unfairness,  much  acrimony  in  their  debates.  Is 
there  none  in  ours  ?  Some  worthless  demagogues  may  have 
exhorted  the  people  to  resist  the  laws.  But  what  member  of 
Lord  Grey's  Government,  what  member  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, ever  gave  any  countenance  to  any  illegal  proceed- 
ings ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  words  which  have  been 
uttered  here  and  in  other  places,  and  which,  when  taken 
together  with  the  context  and  candidly  construed,  will  appear 
to  mean  nothing  but  what  was  reasonable  and  constitutional 
and  moderate,  have  been  distorted  and  mutilated  into  some- 
thing that  has  a  seditious  aspect.  But  who  is  secure  against 
soeh  misrepresentation  P  Not,  I  am  sure,  the  right  honorable 
Btttmet  the  Member  for  Pembroke.  He  ought  to  remember 
tiuit  his  own  speeches  have  been  used  by  bad  men  for  bad 
ends.  He  ought  to  remember  that  some  expressions  which 
lie  used  in  1880,  on  the  subject  of  the  emoluments  divided 
amoiig  Privy  Councillors,  have  been  quoted  by  the  Chartists 
faiTnidieation  of  their  excesses.  Do  I  blame  him  for  this  P 
Xofc  at  alL  He  said  nothing  that  was  not  justifiable.  But  it 
itiaqpOflaUe  for  a  man  so  to  guard  his  lips  that  his  language 
sometimes  be  misunderstood  by  dull  men,  and  some- 
MisN|xreflented  by  dishonest  men.    I  do  not,  I  say. 
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blajne  him  for  having  used  those  expressions :  but  I  do  say 
that,  knowing  how  his  own  expressions  had  been  perrerted, 
he  shonld  h&ve  hesitated  before  he  threw  upon  men,  not  less 
attached  than  himself  to  the  cause  of  law,  of  order  and  pro- 
perty, imputations  certainly  not  better  founded  than  those  to 
which  he  is  himself  liable. 

And  now.  Sir,  to  pass  by  many  topics  to  which,  but  for  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  I  would  willingly  advert,  let  me  remind 
the  House  that  the  question  before  us  is  not  a  positive  ques- 
tion, but  a  question  of  comparison.  No  man,  though  he  may 
disapprove  of  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Ministers,  is  justified  in  voting  for  the  motion  which  we  are 
considering,  unless  he  believes  that  a  change  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  beneficial.  No  government  is  perfect :  but  some 
government  there  must  be ;  and,  if  the  present  government 
were  worse  than  its  enemies  think  it,  it  ought  te  exist  until 
it  can  be  succeeded  by  a  better.  Now  I  take  it  te  be  per- 
fectly clear  that,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  Her  Majesty's 
present  advisers,  an  administration  must  be  formed  of  which 
the  right  honorable  Bnronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  will 
be  the  head.  Towards  that  right  honorable  Baronet,  and 
towards  many  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  would 
probably  in  that  event  be  associated  with  him,  I  entertain 
none  but  kind  and  respectful  feelings.  I  am  far,  I  hope, 
from  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  makes  a  man  unable  to 
see  merit  in  any  party  but  bis  ovm.  If  I  may  venture  to 
parody  the  old  Venetian  proverb,  I  would  be  "  First  an 
Englishman ;  and  then  a  Whig."  I  feel  proud  of  my  o 
when  I  think  how  much  ability,  uprightnew,  and  p 
may  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Anioiif 
ponents  stands  forth,  eminently  diatmguished  by  | 
quence,  knowledge,  and,  I  willingly  admit,  by  public  e 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  Member  fur  Taiaw< 
Having  said  this,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  the  ret 
which,  in  the  discharge  of  my  I 
without,  I  hope,  any  personal  diK'  )v 
and  his  present  position. 

It  has  been.  Sir,  I  will  n 
his  fate,  to  be  the  lead 
sympathy.    To  go  bael 
right  honorable  Bann 
of  the  currency.    & 
the  restoratjon  of 
cause  of  the  digtres 
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Baronet  cordially  supported  the  commercial  policy  of  Mr. 
Huskisson.  But  there  was  no  name  more  odious  than  that 
of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  rank  and  file'  of  the  Tory  party. 
The  right  honorable  baronet  assented  to  the  Act  which  re- 
moved the  disabilities  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  But,  a 
very  short  time  ago,  a  noble  Duke,  one  of  the  highest  in 
power  and  rank  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  adherents, 
positively  refused  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  executing  of  that 
Act.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  brought  in  the  bill  which 
removed  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics :  but  his 
supporters  make  it  a  chief  article  of  charge  against  us  that 
we  have  given  practical  effect  to  the  law  which  is  his  best 
title  to  public  esteem.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  has 
declared  himself  decidedly  favorable  to  the  new  Poor  Law. 
Yet,  if  a  voice  is  raised  against  the  Whig  Bastilles  and  the 
Kings  of  Somerset  House,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  voice 
of  some  zealous  retainer  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet.  On 
the  great  question  of  privilege  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
has  taken  a  part  which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  aU 
who  are  solicitous  for  the  honor  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  But  if  any  person  calls 
us  tyrants,  and  calls  those  whom  we  have  imprisoned  martyrs, 
that  person  Ib  certain  to  be  a  paxtisan  of  the  right  honorable 
Baronet.  Even  when  the  right  honorable  Baronet  does 
happen  to  agree  with  his  followers  as  to  a  conclusion,  he 
seldom  arrives  at  that  conclusion  by  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  which  satisfies  them.  Many  great  questions  which 
they  consider  as  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  questions 
of  moral  and  religious  principle,  as  questions  which  must, 
for  no  earthly  object,  and  on  no  emergency,  be  compro- 
mised, are  treated  by  him  merely  as  questions  of  expe- 
diency, of  place,  and  of  time.  He  has  opposed  many  bills 
introduced  by  the  present  Government ;  but  he  has  opposed 
ibefm  on  such  grounds  that  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  bring  in 
the  same  bills  himself  next  year,  with  perhaps  some  slight 
variation.  I  listened  to  him,  as  I  always  listen  to  him,  with 
pleMnre,  when  he  spoke  last  session  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
ettion.  I  could  not  but  be  amused  by  the  skill  with  which 
lie  performed  the  hard  task  of  translating  the  gibberish  of 
bigofci  into  language  which  might  not  misbecome  the  mouth 
ef  a  wmxx  of  sense.  I  felt  certain  that  he  despised  the  preju- 
ef  which  he  condescended  to  make  use,  and  that  his 
about  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Douai  Version 
agreed  with  my  own.    I  therefore  do  not  think  that. 
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in  times  like  these,  the  right  honorable  Baronet  can  conduct 
the  administration  with  honor  to  himself  or  with  satisfaction 
to  those  who  are  impatient  to  see  him  in  office.  I  will  not 
affect  to  feel  apprehensions  from  which  I  am  entirely  free.  I 
do  not  fear,  and  I  will  not  pretend  to  fear,  that  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  will  be  a  tyrant  and  a  persecutor.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  will  give  up  Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  those  zealots  who  form,  I  am  afraid,  the  strongest,  and  I 
am  sure  the  loudest,  part  of  his  retinue.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  will  strike  the  names  of  Soman  Catholics  from  the 
Privy  Council  book,  and  from  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace, 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  lay  on  our  table  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  that  great  Act  which  was  introduced  by  himself  in 
1829.  What  I  do  anticipate  is  this,  that  he  will  attempt  to 
keep  his  party  together  by  means  which  will  excite  grave  dis- 
contents, and  yet  that  he  will  not  succeed  in  keeping  his 
party  together ;  that  he  will  lose  the  support  of  the  Tories 
without  obtaining  the  support  of  the  nation ;  and  that  his 
government  will  fall  from  causes  purely  internal. 

This,  Sir,  is  not  mere  conjecture.  The  drama  is  not  a  new 
one.  It  was  performed  a  few  years  ago  on  the  same  stage  and  by 
most  of  the  same  actors.  In  1827  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
was,  as  now,  the  head  of  a  powerful  Tory  opposition.  He  had,  as 
now,  the  support  of  a  strong  minority  in  this  House.  He  had, 
as  now,  a  majority  in  the  other  House.  He  was,  as  now,  the 
favorite  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Universities.  All  who  dreaded 
political  change,  all  who  hated  religious  liberty,  rallied  round 
him  then,  as  they  rally  roimd  him  now.  Their  cry  was  then, 
as  now,  that  a  government  unfriendly  to  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  the  realm  was  kept  in  power  by  intrigue 
and  court  favor,  and  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet  was 
the  man  to  whom  the  nation  must  look  to  defend  its  laws 
against  revolutionists,  and  its  religion  against  idolaters.  At 
length  that  cry  became  irresistible.  Tory  animosity  had 
pursued  the  most  accomplished  of  Tory  statesmen  and  orators 
to  a  restingplace  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  arrangement 
which  was  made  after  his  death  lasted  but  a  very  few  months: 
a  Tory  government  was  formed;  and  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  became  the  leading  minister  of  the  Crown  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  adherents  hailed  his  elevation  with 
clamorous  delight,  and  confidently  expected  many  years  of 
triumph  and  dominion.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  in  what  dis- 
appointment, in  what  sorrow,  in  what  fury,  those  expectations 
ended?    The  right  honorable  Baxonet  had  beea  raised  to 
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power  by  prejudices  and  passions  in  which  he  had  no  share. 
His  followers  were  bigots.  He  was  a  statesman.  He  was 
coolly  weighing  conveniences  against  inconveniences,  while 
they  were  ready  to  resort  to  a  proscription  and  to  hazard  a 
civU  war  rather  than  depart  &om  what  they  called  their  prin- 
ciples. For  a  time  he  tried  to  take  a  middle  course.  He 
imagined  that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  stand  well  with 
his  old  friends,  and  yet  to  perform  some  part  of  his  duty  to 
the  state.  But  those  were  not  times  in  which  he  could  long 
continue  to  halt  between  two  opinions.  His  elevation,  as  it 
had  excited  the  hopes  of  the  oppressors,  had  excited  also  the 
terror  and  the  rage  of  the  oppressed.  Agitation  which  had, 
during  more  than  a  year,  slumbered  in  Ireland,  awoke  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  soon  became  more  formidable  than  ever. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Association  began  to  exercise  authority 
such  as  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  days  of  its  independence, 
had  never  possessed.  An  agitator  became  more  powerful 
than  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Violence  engendered  violence. 
Every  explosion  of  feeling  on  one  side  of  St.  Greorge's  Channel 
was  answered  by  a  louder  explosion  on  the  other.  The  Clare 
election,  the  Penenden  Heath  meeting  showed  that  the  time 
for  evasion  and  delay  was  past.  A  crisis  had  arrived  which 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  one 
aide  or  the  other.  A  simple  issue  was  proposed  to  the  right 
honorable  Baronet,  concession  or  civil  war;  to  disgust  his 
party,  or  to  ruin  his  country.  He  chose  the  good  part.  He 
performed  a  duty,  deeply  painful,  in  some  sense  humiliating, 
yet  in  truth  highly  honorable  to  him.  He  came  down  to  this 
house  and  proposed  the  emancipation  of  the  Boman  Catholics. 
Among  his  adherents  were  some  who,  Uke  himself,  had  opposed 
the  Boman  Catholic  claims  merely  on  the  ground  of  political 
expediency ;  and  these  persons  readily  consented  to  support 
his  new  policy.  But  not  so  the  great  body  of  his  followers. 
Their  zeal  for  Protestant  ascendency  was  a  ruling  passion,  a 
pMiion,  too,  which  they  thought  it  a  virtue  to  indulge.  They 
Iiftd  exerted  themselves  to  raise  to  power  the  man  whom  they 
v^gifded  as  the  ablest  and  most  trusty  champion  of  that 
iieendency ;  and  he  had  not  only  abandoned  the  good  cause, 
liQfeliad  become  its  adversary.  Who  can  forget  in  what  a 
VOV  of  obloquy  their  anger  burst  forth  ?  Never  before  was 
ndk  ftflood  of  calumny  and  invective  poured  on  a  single  head. 
JJi  IdMoiry,  all  fiction  were  ransacked  by  the  old  friends  of 
ttit  l)^d  honorable  Baronet,  for  nicknames  and  allusions. 
Om  tiffiKt  honorable  gentleman,  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  seo 
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in  his  place  opposite,  found  English  prose  too  weak  to  express 
his  indignation,  and  pursued  his  perfidious  chief  with  re- 
proaches borrowed  from  the  ravings  of  the  deserted  Dido. 
Another  Tory  explored  Holy  Writ  for  parallels,  and  could 
find  no  parallel  but  Judas  Iscariot.  The  great  university 
which  had  been  proud  to  confer  on  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  the  highest  marks  of  favour,  was  foremost  in  affixing 
the  brand  of  infamy.  From  Cornwall,  from  Northumberland, 
clergymen  came  up  by  hundreds  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  vote 
against  him  whose  presence,  a  few  days  before,  would  have 
set  the  bells  of  their  parish  churches  jingling.  Nay,  such 
was  the  violence  of  this  new  enmity  that  the  old  enmity  of 
the  Tories  to  Whigs,  Radicals,  Dissenters,  Papists,  seemed  to 
be  forgotten.  That  Ministry  which,  when  it  came  into  power 
at  the  close  of  1828,  was  one  of  the  strongest  that  the  country 
ever  saw,  was,  at  the  close  of  1829,  one  of  the  weakest.  It 
lingered  another  year,  staggering  between  two  parties,  lean- 
ing now  on  one,  now  on  the  other,  reeling  sometimes  under  a 
blow  fit)m  the  right,  sometimes  under  a  blow  from  the  left, 
and  certain  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  Tory  opposition  and  the 
Whig  opposition  could  find  a  question  on  which  to  unite. 
Such  a  question  was  found :  and  that  Ministry  fell  without  a 
struggle. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is  this.  What  reason  have  we 
to  believe  that  any  administration  which  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  can  now  form  will  have  a  different  fate  ?  Is  he 
changed  since  1829  ?  Is  his  party  changed  ?  He  is,  I  believe, 
still  the  same,  still  a  statesman,  moderate  in  opinions,  cautious 
in  temper,  perfectly  free  from  that  fanaticism  which  inflames 
so  many  of  his  supporters.  As  to  his  party,  I  admit  that  it  is 
not  the  same ;  for  it  is  very  much  worse.  It  is  decidedly  fiercer 
and  more  unreasonable  than  it  was  eleven  years  ago.  I  judge 
by  its  public  meetings ;  I  judge  by  its  journals  ;  I  judge  by  its 
pulpits,  pulpits  which  every  week  resound  with  ribaldry  and 
slander  such  as  would  disgrace  the  hustings.  A  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  a  part,  I  hope  not  the  larger  part,  of 
the  Tory  body.  It  was  once  the  glory  of  the  Tories  that, 
through  all  changes  of  fortune,  they  were  animated  by  a 
steady  and  fervent  loyalty  which  made  even  error  respeotable^ 
and  gave  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  edOad  MViSHlr 
something  of  the  manliness  and  nobleuMP^ 
great  Tory  poet,  whose  emineoat  ^ 
monarchy  had  been  ill  xeqoSi^ 
boasted  that 
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"  Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon." 

Toryism  has  now  changed  its  character.  We  have  lived  to 
see  a  monster  of  a  faction  made  up  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Cavalier  and  the  worst  parts  of  the  Soundhead.  We  have 
lived  to  see  a  race  of  disloyal  Tories.  We  have  lived  to  see 
Tories  giving  themselves  the  airs  of  those  insolent  pikemen 
who  puffed  out  their  tobacco  smoke  in  the  £ELce  of  Charles 
the  First.  We  have  lived  to  see  Tories  who,  because  they 
axe  not  allowed  to  grind  the  people  after  the  fashion  of 
Strafford,  turn  round  and  revile  the  Sovereign  in  the  style  of 
Hugh  Peters.  I  say,  therefore,  that,  while  the  leader  is  still 
what  he  was  eleven  years  ago,  when  his  moderation  alienated 
his  intemperate  followers,  his  followers  are  more  intemperate 
than  ever.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  majority  of  them  de- 
sire the  repeal  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  You  say,  no.  But 
I  will  give  reasons,  and  unanswerable  reasons,  for  what  I  say. 
How,  if  you  really  wish  to  maintain  the  Emancipation  Act, 
do  you  explain  that  clamour  which  you  have  raised,  and 
which  has  resounded  through  the  whole  kingdom,  about  the 
three  Popish  Privy  Councillors  ?  You  resent,  as  a  calumny, 
the  imputation  that  you  wish  to  repeal  the  Emancipation 
Act;  and  yet  you  cry  out  that  Church  and  State  are  in 
danger  of  ruin  whenever  the  Government  carries  that  Act 
into  effect.  If  the  Emancipation  Act  is  never  to  be  executed, 
why  should  it  not  be  repealed  ?  I  perfectly  understand  that 
an  honest  man  may  wish  it  to  be  repealed.  But  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  honest  men  can  say,  "  We  wish  the 
Emancipation  Act  to  be  maintained :  you  who  accuse  us  of 
wishing  to  repeal  it  slander  us  foully :  we  value  it  as  much  as 
you  do.  Let  it  remain  among  our  statutes,  provided  always 
Hiat  it  remains  as  a  dead  letter.  If  you  dare  to  put  it  in  force, 
indeed,  we  will  agitate  against  you;  for,  though  wc  talk 
againrt  agitation,  we  too  can  practise  agitation  :  we  will  de- 
nonmce  you  in  our  associations ;  for,  though  we  call  associa- 
tions unconstitutional,  we  too  have  our  associations :  our 
dmnes  shall  preach  about  Jezebel :  our  tavern  spouters  shall 
gif6  mgnificant  hints  about  James  the  Second.^'  Yes,  Sir, 
floeh  bints  have  been  given,  hints  that  a  sovereign  who  has 
BMfdlf  executed  the  law,  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  sovereign 
nho  gfOidy  violated  the  law.  I  perfectly  understand,  as  I 
Uttt  an  honest  man  may  disapprove  of  the  Emancipa- 
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tion  Act,  and  may  wish  it  repealed.  But  can  any  man,  who 
is  of  opinion  that  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
office,  honestly  maintain  that  they  now  enjoy  more  than  their 
£air  share  of  power  and  emolument  P  What  is  the  propor- 
•tion  of  Soman  Catholics  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  P  About  one  fourth.  What  proportion  of 
the  Privy  Councillors  are  Eoman  Catholics  P  About  one 
seventieth.  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  power  of  a  Privy 
Councillor,  merely  as  such?  Are  not  the  right  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  Privy  Councillors  ?  If  a  change  should 
take  place,  will  not  the  present  Ministers  still  be  Privy 
Councillors  ?  It  is  notorious  that  no  Privy  Councillor  goes 
to  Council  unless  he  is  specially  sunmioned.  He  is  called 
Bight  Honorable,  and  he  walks  out  of  a  room  before  Esquires 
and  Knights.  And  can  we  seriously  believe  that  men  who 
think  it  monstrous  that  this  honorary  distinction  should  be 
given  to  three  Roman  Catholics,  do  sincerely  desire  to  main- 
tain a  law  by  which  a  Soman  Catholic  may  be  Commander 
in  Chief  witii  aU  the  military  patronage,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  with  all  the  naval  patronage,  or  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  chief  influence  in  every  department  of  the 
Government?  I  must  therefore  suppose  that  those  who  join 
in  the  cry  against  the  three  Privy  Councillors,  are  either  im- 
becile or  hostile  to  the  Emancipation  Act. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that,  while  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
is  as  free  from  bigotry  as  he  was  eleven  years  ago,  his  party 
is  more  bigoted  than  it  was  eleven  years  ago.  The  difficulty 
of  governing  Ireland  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  people  is,  I  apprehend,  as  great  now 
as  it  was  eleven  years  ago.  What  then  must  be  the  fate  of 
a  government  formed  by  the  right  honorable  Baronet?  Sup- 
pose that  the  event  of  this  debate  should  make  him  Prime 
Minister?  Should  I  be  wrong  if  I  were  to  prophesy  that 
three  years  hence  he  will  be  more  hated  and  vilified  by  the 
Tory  party  than  the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown  have 
been?  Should  I  be  wrong  if  I  were  to  say  that  all  thoee 
literary  organs  which  now  deafen  us  with  praise  of  him,  will 
then  deafen  us  with  abuse  of  him?  Shoidd  I  be  wrong  if  I 
were  to  say  that  he  will  be  1 
drink  his  health  with  tir 
Should  I  be  wrong  if  I 
men  who  have  crowded 
into  power,  will  crowd 
Once  already  have  I  m 
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lobby  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
from  the  high  situation  to  which  thej  had  themselves  exalted 
him.     I  went  out  with  them  myself ;  yes,  with  the  whole 
body  of  Tory  country  gentlemen,  with  the  whole  body  of  high 
Churchmen.     All  the  four  University  Members  were  with  us. 
The  eflTect  of  that  division  was  to  bring  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Althorpe,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Durham  into  power.    You 
may  say  that  the  Tories  on  that  occasion  judged  ill,  that  they 
were  blinded  by  vindictive  passion,  that  if  they  had  foreseen 
all  that  followed  they  might  have  acted  differently.     Perhaps 
so.     But  what  has  been  once  may  be  again.     I  cannot  think 
it  possible  that  those  who  are  now  supporting  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  will  continue  from  personal  attachment 
to  support  him  if  they  see  that  his  policy  is  in  essentials  the 
same  as  Lord  Melbourne's.    I  believe  that  they  have  quite  as 
much  personal  attachment  to  Lord  Melbourne  as  to  the  right 
honorable  Baronet.    They  follow  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
because  his  abilities,  his  eloquence,  his  experience  are  ne- 
cessary to  them ;  but  they  are  but  half  reconciled  to  him. 
They  never  can  forget  that,  in  the  most  important  crisis  of 
his  public  life,  he  deliberately  chose  rather  to  be  the  victim 
of  their  injustice  than  its  instrument.     It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  they  will  be  satisfied  by  seeing  a  new  set  of  men  in 
power.     Their  maxim  is  most  truly  "  Measures,  not  men." 
They  care  not  before  whom  the  sword  of  state  is  borne  at 
Dublin,  or  who  wears  the  badge  of  St.  Patrick.    What  they 
abhor  is  not  Lord  Normanby  personally  or  Lord  Ebrington 
personally,  but  the  great  principles  in  conformity  with  which 
Lreland  has  been  governed  by  Lord  Normanby  and  by  Lord 
Ebrington,  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  religious 
freedom.    What  they  wish  to  have  in  L*eland  is  not  my  Lord 
Haddington,  or  any  other  viceroy  whom  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  may  select,  but  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race,  and  of 
ereed  over  creed.     Give  them  what  they  want ;  and  you  con- 
Tube  the  empire.     Befdse  them ;  and  you  dissolve  the  Tory 
purty*    I  believe  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet  himself  is 
lij  no  means  without  apprehensions  that,  if  he  were  now 
odled  to  the  head  of  affairs,  he  would,  very  speedily,  have 
lbs  jJilAmnrnL  of  1829  again  before  him.     He  certainly  was 
Boimtlioat  such  apprehensions  when,  a  few  months  ago,  he 

ided  by  Her  Majesty  to  submit  to  her  the  plan  of 

fldadiustration.    The  aspect  of  public  affairs  was  not  at 

oheering.    The  Chartists  were  stirring  in  England. 

troubles  in  Canada.    There  were  great  discon- 
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tents  in  the  West  Indies.  An  expedition,  of  which  the  event 
was  still  doubtful,  had  been  sent  into  the  heart  of  Asia.  Yet, 
among  many  causes  of  anxiety,  the  discerning  eye  of  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  easily  discerned  the  quarter  where 
the  great  and  immediate  danger  lay.  He  told  the  House 
that  his  difficulty  would  be  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  that  which 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  his  administration  is  the  strengfth 
of  the  present  administration.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  en- 
joy the  confidence  of  Ireland ;  and  I  believe  that  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  that  country  will  excite  less  discontent  here  if 
done  by  them  than  if  done  by  him.  He,  I  am  afraid,  great 
as  his  abilities  are,  and  good  as  I  willingly  admit  his  inten- 
tions to  be,  would  find  it  easy  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his 
partisans,  but  hard  indeed  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people. 

It  is  indeed  principally  on  account  of  Ireland  that  I  feel 
solicitous  about  the  issue  of  the  present  debate.  I  well  know 
how  little  chance  he  who  speaks  on  that  theme  has  of  obtain- 
ing a  fair  hearing.  Would  to  Grod  that  I  were  addressing  an 
audience  which  would  judge  this  great  controversy  as  it  is 
judged  by  foreign  nations,  and  as  it  will  be  judged  by  future 
ages.  The  passions  which  inflame  us,  the  sophisms  which 
dehide  us,  will  not  last  for  ever.  The  paroxysms  of  &ction 
have  their  appointed  season.  Even  the  madness  of  fanati- 
cism is  but  for  a  day.  The  time  is  coming  when  our  conflicts 
will  be  to  others  what  the  conflicts  of  our  forefathers  are  to 
us  ;  when  the  preachers  who  now  disturb  the  State,  and  the 
politicians  who  now  make  a  stalking  horse  of  the  Church 
will  be  no  more  than  Sacheverel  and  Harley.  Then  will  be 
told,  in  language  very  different  from  that  which  now  calls 
forth  applause  fix>m  the  mob  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  true  story 
of  these  troubled  years. 

There  was,  it  will  then  be  said,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Queen  Victoria  which  presented  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
rest ;  not  from  want  of  natural  ftrdtfulness,  for  there  was  no 
richer  soil  in  Europe;  not  from  want  of  facilities. for  trade, 
for  the  coasts  of  this  imhappy  region  were  indented  by  bays 
and  estuaries  capable  of  holding  all  the  navies  of  the  world : 
not  because  the  people  were  too  dull  to  improve  these  advan- 
tages or  too  pusillanimous  to  defend  them ;  for  in  natural 
quickness  of  wit  and  gaUantry  of  spirit  they  ranked  high 
among  the  nations.  But  all  tiba  bonnti'  of  mtoze  liad  beea 
made  unavailing  by  Vb0 
twelfth  oentoiy  i 
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The  nineteenth  century  found  it  a  conquered  province  stilL 
During  that  long  interval  many  great  changes  had  taken 
place  which  had  conduced  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  em- 
pire :  but  those  changes  had  only  aggravated  the  misery  of 
Ireland.  The  Beformation  came,  bringing  to  England  and 
Scotland  divine  truth  and  intellectual  liber^y.  To  Ireland  it 
brought  only  fresh  calamities.  Two  new  war  cries,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  animated  the  old  feud  between  the  Englishry 
and  the  Irishry.  The  Eevolution  came,  bringing  to  England 
and  Scotland  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  to  Ireland  subjuga- 
tion, degradation,  persecution.  The  Union  came :  but,  though 
it  joined  legislatures,  it  lefb  hearts  as  widely  disjoined  as* 
ever.  Catholic  Emancipation  came :  but  it  came  too  late ;  it 
came  as  a  concession  made  to  fear,  and,  having  excited  un* 
reasonable  hopes,  was  naturally  followed  by  unreasonable 
disappointment.  Then  came  violent  irritation,  and  nume- 
rous errors  on  both  sides.  Agitation  produced  coercion,  and 
coercion  produced  fresh  agitation.  Difficulties  and  dangers 
went  on  increasing,  till  a  government  arose  which,  all  other 
means  having  failed,  determined  to  employ  the  only  means 
that  had  not  yet  been  fairly  tried,  justice  and  mercy.  The 
State,  long  the  stepmother  of  the  many,  and  the  mother 
only  of  the  few,  became  for  the  first  time  the  common  parent 
of  all  the  great  family.  The  body  of  the  people  began  ta 
look  on  their  rulers  as  friends.  Battalion  after  battalion, 
squadron  after  squadron,  was  withdrawn  ft^m  districts  which, 
as  it  had  till  then  been  thought,  could  be  governed  by  the 
sword  aJone.  Yet  the  security  of  property  and  the  authority 
of  law  became  every  day  more  complete.  Symptoms  of 
amendment,  symptoms  such  as  cannot  be  either  concealed  or 
counterfeited,  began  to  appear ;  and  those  who  once  de- 
spaired of  the  destinies  of  Ireland  began  to  entertain  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  she  would  at  length  take  among  European 
wff^^4^Titt  that  high  place  to  which  her  natural  resources  and 
llie  intelligence  of  her  children  entitle  her  to  aspire. 

In  words  such  as  these,  I  am  confident,  will  the  next  gene- 
xstion  speak  of  the  events  of  our  time.  Eeljing  on  the  sure 
juflioe  of  history  and  of  posterity,  I  care  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
penonally  concerned,  whether  we  stand  or  fall.  That  issue  it 
liie  House  to  decide.  Whether  the  recruit  will  be  victory 
flfltlit^  I  know  not.  But  I  know  that  there  are  defeats  not 
l^bfioiiB  than  any  victory ;  and  yet  I  have  shared  in  some 
1  Tictories.  llxose  were  proud  and  happy  days ; — some 
Oiliie  benches  opposite  can  well  remember,  and  musi^ 
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I  think,  regret  them ; — ^those  were  proud  and  happy  days 
when,  amidst  the  applauses  and  blessings  of  millions,  my 
noble  friend  led  ns  on  in  the  great  straggle  for  the  Beform 
Bill ;  when  hundreds  waited  ronnd  onr  doors  till  snnrise  to 
hear  how  we  had  sped ;  when  the  great  cities  of  the  north, 
ponred  forth  their  population  on  the  highways  to  meet  the 
mails  which  brought  fit)m  the  capital  the  tidings  whether  the 
battle  of  the  people  had  been  lost  or  won.  Such  days  my 
noble  friend  cannot  hope  to  see  again.  Two  such  triumphs 
would  be  too  much  for  one  life.  But  perhaps  there  still 
awaits  him  a  less  pleasing,  a  less  exhilarating,  but  a  not  less 
honorable  task,  the  task  of  contending  against  superior  num- 
bers, and  through  years  of  discomfiture,  for  those  civil  and 
religious  liberties  which  are  inseparably  associated  with  the 
name  of  his  illustrious  house.  At  his  side  will  not  be  wanting 
men  who  against  all  odds,  and  through  all  turns  of  fortune, 
in  evil  days  and  amidst  evil  tongues,  will  defend  to  the  last, 
with  unabated  spirit,  the  noble  principles  of  Milton  and  of 
Locke.  We  may  be  driven  fr^m  office.  We  may  be  doomed 
to  a  life  of  opposition.  We  may  be  made  marks  for  the 
rancour  of  sects  which,  hating  each  other  with  a  deadly 
hatred,  yet  hate  toleration  still  more.  We  may  be  exposed  to 
the  rage  of  Laud  on  one  side,  and  of  Fraise-Gk>d-BareboncB 
on  the  other.  But  justice  will  be  done  at  last :  and  a  portion 
of  the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  old  champions  and 
martyrs  of  freedom  will  not  be  reftised  by  future  generations 
to  the  men  who  have  in  our  days  endeavoured  to  bind  to- 
gether in  real  union  races  too  long  estranged,  and  to  efface, 
by  the  mild  influence  of  a  parental  government,  the  fearfrU 
traces  which  have  been  left  by  the  misrule  of  a^s. 
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A   SPEECH 


DBLIYBRBD  IN 


Thi  House  of  Comhoks  ok  the  7th  of  April,  1840. 


On  the  seventh  of  April,  1840,  Sir  James  Grahani  moved  the  fol« 
lowing  resolution : 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  on  consideration  of  the  papers 
relating  to  China  presented  to  this  House  bj  command  of  Her 
l£ajestj,  that  the  interruption  in  our  commercial  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  that  country,  and  the  hostilities  which  have 
since  taken  place,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
foresight  and  precaution  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  present 
advisers,  in  respect  to  our  relations  with  China,  and  especially 
to  their  neglect  to  furnish  the  Superintendent  at  Canton  with 
powers  and  instructions  calculated  to  provide  against  the  grow- 
ing evils  connected  with  the  contraband  trade  in  opium,  and 
adapted  to  the  novel  and  difficult  situation  in  which  the  Super- 
intendent was  placed." 

As  soon  as  the  question  had  been  put  from  the  Chair,  the  follow- 
ing Speech  was  made. 

The  motion  was  rejected,  after  a  debate  of  three  nights,  by  271 
votes  to  261. 

Ml.  Speaker, 

If  the  right  honorable  Baronet,  in  rising  to  make  an 
attick  on  the  Gk>vemment,  was  forced  to  own  that  he  was 
mmerved  and  overpowered  by  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
lbs  qoeBtion  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  one  who  rises  to  repel 
tlMit  attack  may,  without  any  shame,  confess  that  he  feels 
emotions.  And  yet  I  must  say  that  the  anxiety,  the 
and  becoming  anxiety,  with  which  Her  Majesty's 
have  awaited  the  judgment  of  the  House  on  these 
not  a  little  allayed  by  the  terms  of  the  right 
Baronet's  motion,  and  has  been  still  more  allayed 
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by  his  speech.    It  was  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  c 
inclination  or  his  ability  to  detect  and  to  expose     .  '""* 
which  we  might  have  committed ;  and  we  may  well  C  '"*'     ■ 
late  ourselves  on  finding  that,  after  the  closest  exf^- 
into  a  long  series  of  transactions,  so  extensive,  so  cod    ••'-'-■• 
and,  in  some  respects,  so  disastrous,  so  keen  an  assaif  '' 
produce  only  so  fdtile  an  accusation.  '  """    ■ 

In  the  first  place.   Sir,  the  resolution  which  '*^' 
honorable  Baronet  has    moved   relates  entirely  ''*^' 
which  took  place  before  the  rupture  with  the  Chinert^     ... 
ment.     That  rupture  took  place  in  March,  1839.    '^••'■. 
honorable  Baronet  therefore  does  not  propose  to  *  •• 
censure  on  any  step  which  has  been  taken  by  thf'"^. 
ment  within  the  last  thu^en  months ;  and  it  will,  h .  . 
generally  admitted,  that  when  he  abstains  from  cemf .. 
proceedings  of  the  Government,  it  is  because  thO',,.^^ 
fiiendly  scrutiny  can  find  nothing  in  those  proc^ 
censure.    We  by  no  means  deny  that  he  has  a  pe^ 
to  propose  a  vote  expressing  disapprobation  of  wha;,^ 
in  1837  or  1838.    At  the  same  time,  we  caimot  bo^ 
fied  by  learning  that  he  approves  of  our  present  pel' 
the  measures  which  we  have  taken,  since  the  rapti 
vindication  of  the  national  honor  and  for  the  protec' 
national  interests. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  right  honorab 
has  not  ventured,  either  in  his  motion  or  in  his 
charge  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  with  any  unwise' 
act,  with  any  act  tending  to  lower  the  character  ot 
or  to  give  cause  of  offence  to  China.     The  only  s 
he  imputes  to  them  are  sins  of  omission.     His  co. 
merely  that  they  did  not  foresee  the  course  wh 
would  take  at  Canton,  and  that  consequently  thv 
send  sufficient  instructions  to  the  British  resideiL 
stationed  there.     Now  it  is  evident  that  such  an 
is  of  all  accusations  that  which  requires  the  ftalles' 
distinct  proof;  for  it  is  of  all  accusations  that  ^ 
easiest  to  make  and  hardest  to  refute.    A  man  cli^ 
a  culpable  act  which  he  has  not  committed  has  oor 
littie  difficulty  in  proving  his  innocence.     But  ' 
charge  is  merely  this,  that  he  has  not,  in  a  long  ar< 
series  of  transactions,  done  all  that  it  would  havi^ 
to  do,  how  is  he  to  vindicate  himself  P    And  the  > 
we  are  considering  has  this  peculiarity,  that  fh^. 
whom  the  Ministers  are  said  to  have  left  too  laig 
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tion,  was  fifteen  thousand  miles  Scorn  them.  The  charge 
against  them  therefore  is  this,  that  they  did  not  give  such 
copious  and  particular  directions  as  were  sufficient,  in  every 
possible  emergency,  for  the  guidance  of  a  functionary  who 
was  fifteen  thousand  miles  offl  Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that,  if  the  papers  on  our  table  related  to  important 
negotiations  with  a  neighbouring  state,  if  they  related,  for 
example,  to  a  negotiation  carried  on  with  France,  my  noble 
Mend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  AflFairs*  might  well  have 
been  blamed  for  sending  instructions  so  meagre  and  so  vague 
to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris.  For  my  noble  fiiiend  knows  to- 
night what  passed  between  our  ambassador  at  Paris  and  the 
French  Ministers  yesterday ;  and  a  messenger  despatched  to- 
night from  Downing  Street  will  be  at  the  Embassy  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Honor^  the  day  after  to-morrow.  But  that 
constant  and  minute  control,  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  is 
bound  to  exercise  over  diplomatic  agents  who  are  near,  be- 
comes an  useless  and  pernicious  meddling  when  exercised 
over  agents  who  are  separated  from  him  by  a  voyage  of  five 
months.  There  are  on  both  sides  of  the  House  gentlemen 
conversant  with  the  afibirs  of  India.  I  appeal  to  those  gen- 
tlemen. India  is  nearer  to  us  than  China.  India  is  far 
better  known  to  us  than  China.  Yet  is  it  not  imiver- 
sally  acknowledged  that  India  can  be  governed  only  in 
India?  The  authorities  at  home  point  out  to  a  governor  the 
general  line  of  policy  which  they  wish  him  to  follow ;  but 
they  do  not  send  him  directions  as  to  the  details  of  his  ad- 
ministration. How  indeed  is  it  possible  that  they  should 
send  him  such  directions?  Consider  in  what  a  state  the 
affiurs  of  this  country  would  be  if  they  were  to  be  conducted 
according  to  directions  framed  by  the  ablest  statesman  resid- 
ing in  Bengal.  A  despatch  goes  hence  asking  for  instruc- 
tio&s  while  London  is  illuminating  for  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
The  instructions  arrive  when  the  French  army  is  encamped 
at  Boulogne,  and  when  the  whole  island  is  up  in  arms  to 
lepel  invasion.  A  despatch  is  written  asking  for  instructions 
when  Buonaparte  ia  at  Elba.  The  instructions  come  when  he 
ii  at  the  Tuileries.  A  despatch  is  written  asking  for  instruc- 
when  he  is  at  the  Tuileries.  The  instructions  come 
he  is  at  St.  Helena.  It  would  be  just  as  impossible  to 
India  in  London  as  to  govern  England  at  Calcutta. 
Whfla  letters  are  preparing  here  on  the  supposition  that  there 
peace  in  tiie  Camatic,  Hyder  is  at  the  gates  of  Fort 
While  letters  are  preparing  here  on  the  suppo- 

*  Lord  Palmenton. 
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sition  that  trade  is  flourishing  and  that  the  revenue  exceeds 
the  expenditure,  the  crops  have  failed,  great  agency  houses 
have  broken,  aad  the  government  Ib  negotiating  a  loan  on 
hard  terms.  It  is  notorious  that  the  great  men  who  founded 
and  preserved  our  Indian  empire,  Clive  and  Warren  Hasting^, 
treated  all  particular  orders  which  they  received  from  home 
as  mere  waste  paper.  Had  not  those  great  men  had  the  sense 
and  spirit  so  to  treat  such  orders,  we  should  not  now  have 
had  an  Indian  empire.  But  the  case  of  China  is  far  stronger. 
For,  though  a  person  who  is  now  writing  a  despatch  to  Fort 
William  in  Leadenhall  Street  or  Cannon  Eow,  cannot  know 
what  events  have  happened  in  India  within  the  last  two 
months,  he  may  be  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
general  state  of  that  country,  with  its  wants,  with  its  re- 
sources, with  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  native  population, 
and  with  the  character  of  every  prince  and  minister  from 
Nepaul  to  Tanjore.  But  what  does  anybody  here  know  of 
China?  Even  tiiose  Europeans  who  have  been  in  that  empire 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  it  as  the  rest  of  us.  Everything  is 
covered  by  a  veil,  through  which  a  glimpse  of  what  is  within 
may  occasionally  be  caught,  a  glimpse  just  sufficient  to  set 
the  imagination  at  work,  and  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to 
inform.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  has  told  us  that  an 
Englishman  at  Canton  sees  about  as  much  of  China  as  a 
foreigner  who  should  land  at  Wapping  and  proceed  no  ftirther 
would  see  of  England.  Certainly  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
Wapping  would  give  a  foreigner  but  a  very  imperfect  notion 
of  our  Government,  of  our  manufSa,ctures,  of  our  agriculture, 
of  the  state  of  learning  and  the  arts  among  us.  And  yet  the 
illustration  is  but  a  faint  one.  For  a  foreigner  may,  without 
seeing  even  Wapping,  without  visiting  England  at  all,  study 
our  literature,  and  may  thence  form  a  vivid  and  correct  idea 
of  our  institutions  and  manners.  But  the  literature  of  China 
affords  us  no  such  help.  Obstacles  unparalleled  in  any  other 
country  which  has  books  must  be  surmounted  by  the  student 
who  is  determined  to  master  the  Chinese  tongue.  To  learn 
to  read  is  the  business  of  half  a  life.  It  is  easier  to  become 
such  a  linguist  as  Sir  William  Jones  was  than  to  become  a 
good  Chinese  scholar.  You  may  count  upon  your  fingers  the 
Europeans  whose  industry  and  genius,  even  when  stimulated 
by  the  most  fervent  religious  zeal,  has  triumphed  over  the 
difficulties  of  a  language  without  an  alphabet.  Here  then  is 
a  country  separated  from  us  physically  by  half  the  globe, 
separated  from  us  still  more  effectually  by  the  barriers  which 
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the  most  jealous  of  all  goyemments  and  the  hardest  of  all 
languages  oppose  to  the  researches  of  strangers.  Is  it  then 
reasonable  to  blame  my  noble  fiiend  because  he  has  not  sent 
to  our  envoys  in  such  a  country  as  this  instructions  as  full 
and  precise  as  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  send  to  a 
minister  at  Brussels  or  at  the  Hague.  The  right  honorable 
Baronet  who  comes  forward  as  the  accuser  on  this  occasion  is 
really  accusing  himself.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey.  He  was  himself  concerned  in  framing 
the  first  instructions  which  were  given  by  my  noble  friend  to 
our  first  Superintendent  at  Canton.  For  those  instructions 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  frankly  admits  that  he  is  himself 
responsible.  Are  those  instructions  then  very  copious  and 
minute  P  Not  at  all.  They  merely  lay  down  general  prin- 
ciples. The  resident,  for  example,  is  ei\joined  to  respect 
national  usages,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may  shock  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Chinese ;  but  no  orders  are'  given  him  as  to 
matters  of  detail.  In  1834  my  noble  friend  quitted  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  it.  Did 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  send  out  those  copious  and  exact 
directions  with  which,  according  to  the  right  honorable 
Baronet,  the  Gh>vemment  is  bound  to  frimish  its  agent  in 
China.  No,  Sir ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  grown  old  in  the 
conduct  of  great  afibirs,  knows  better  than  anybody  that  a 
man  of  very  ordinary  ability  at  Canton  is  likely  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  on  an  emergency  arising  at 
Canton  than  the  greatest  politician  at  Westminster  can  pos 
sibly  be.  His  Grace,  therefore,  like  a  wise  man  as  he  is, 
wrote  only  one  letter  to  the  Superintendent,  and  in  that  letter 
merely  referred  the  Superintendent  to  the  general  directions 
given  by  Lord  Palmerston.  And  how,  Sir,  does  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  prove  that,  by  persisting  in  the  course 
which  he  himself  took  when  in  office,  and  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  took  when  in  office,  Her  Majesty's  present  ad- 
Tiiers  have  brought  on  that  rupture  which  we  all  deplore  ? 
He  has  read  us,  frx)m  the  voluminous  papers  which  are  ou  the 
tible,  much  which  has  but  a  very  remote  connection  with  the 
qiieitian.  He  has  said  much  about  things  which  happened 
befesre  the  present  Ministry  existed,  and  much  about  things 
nUflth  have  happened  at  Canton  since  the  rupture ;  but  very 
UMb  that  is  relevant  to  the  issue  raised  by  the  resolution 
ivkkh  lie  has  himself  proposed.  That  issue  is  simply  this, 
the  mismanagement  of  the  present  Ministry  pro- 
rapture.    I  listened  to  his  long  and  able  speech  with 
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the  greatest  attention,  and  did  my  best  to  separate  that  part 
which  had  any  relation  to  his  motion  from  a  great  mass  of 
extraneous  matter.  If  my  analysis  be  correct,  the  charge 
which  he  brings  against  the  Gk>Yemment  consists  of  four 
articles. 

The  first  article  is,  that  the  Government  omitted  to  alter 
that  part  of  the  original  instructions  which  directed  the 
Superintendent  to  reside  at  Canton. 

The  second  article  is,  that  the  Government  omitted  to 
alter  that  part  of  the  original  instructions  which  directed 
the  Superintendent  to  communicate  directly  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Emperor. 

The  third  article  is,  that  the  Government  omitted  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  left  at  the 
Foreign  Office  a  memorandum  recommending  that  a  British 
ship  of  war  should  be  stationed  in  the  China  sea. 

The  fourth  article  is,  that  the  Grovemment  omitted  to 
authorise  an  dempower  the  Superintendent  to  put  down  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects  with  China. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  counts  of  this  indictment.  Of  these 
counts,  the  fourth  is  the  only  one  which  will  require  a  length- 
ened defence.  The  first  three  may  be  disposed  of  in  very  few 
words. 

As  to  the  first,  the  answer  is  simple.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  did  not  revoke  that  part  of  the  instructions  which 
directed  the  Superintendent  to  reside  at  Canton:  and  it  is 
true  that  this  part  of  the  instructions  did  at  one  time  cause  a 
dispute  between  the  Superintendent  and  the  Chinese  author- 
ities. But  it  is  equally  true  that  this  dispute  was  accommo- 
dated early  in  1837  ;  that  the  Chinese  Grovemment  ftimished 
the  Superintendent  with  a  passport  authorising  him  to  reside 
at  Canton ;  that,  during  the  two  years  which  preceded  the 
rupture,  the  Chinese  Grovemment  made  no  objection  to  his 
residing  at  Canton ;  and  that  there  is  not  in  all  this  huge 
blue  book  one  word  indicating  that  the  rupture  was  caused, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  his  residing  at  Canton.  On  the 
first  count,  therefore,  I  am  confident  that  the  verdict  must 
be.  Not  Guilty. 

To  the  second  count  we  have  a  similar  answer.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  authorities  at  Canton  about 
the  mode  of  communication.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  this 
dispute  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  Chinese  made  a 
concession  as  to  the  channel  of  conmiunication.  The  Super- 
intendent made  a  concession  as  to  the  form  of  conmiunication. 
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The  question  had  been  thus  set  at  rest  before  the  rupture, 
and  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  rupture. 

As  to  the  third  charge,  I  must  tell  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  that  he  has  altogether  misapprehended  that  memor- 
andum which  he  so  confidently  cites.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
did  not  advise  the  Government  to  station  a  ship  of  war  con- 
stantly in  the  China  seas.  The  Duke,  writing  in  1835,  at  a 
time  when  the  regular  course  of  the  trade  had  been  inter- 
rupted, recommended  that  a  ship  of  war  should  be  stationed 
near  Canton  ^^  till  the  trade  should  take  its  regular  peaceable 
course."  Those  are  His  Grace's  own  words.  Do  they  not  imply 
that,  when  the  trade  had  again  taken  its  regular  peaceable 
course,  it  might  be  right  to  remove  the  ship  of  warP  Well, 
Sir,  the  trade,  after  that  memorandimi  was  written,  did  resume 
its  regular  peaceable  course :  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
himself  will  admit ;  for  it  is  part  of  his  own  case  that  Sir 
Greorge  Bobinson  had  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet  and  secur- 
ity. The  third  charge  then  is  simply  this,  that  the  Minis- 
t^  did  not  do  in  a  time  of  perfect  tranquillity  what  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that  it  would  have  been  right 
to  do  in  a  time  of  trouble. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  come  to  the  fourth  charge,  the  only  real 
charge ;  for  the  other  three  are  so  futile  that  I  hardly  under- 
stand how  the  right  honorable  Baronet  should  have  ventured 
to  bring  them  forward.  The  fourth  charge  is,  that  the  Minis- 
ters omitted  to  send  to  the  Superintendent  orders  and  powers 
to  suppress  the  contraband  trade,  and  that  this  omission  was 
the  cause  of  the  rupture. 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask  whether  it  was  not  notorious,  when 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  was  in  office,  that  British  subjects 
carried  on  an  extensive  contraband  trade  with  China  ?  Did 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  and  his  colleagues  instruct  the 
Superintendent  to  put  down  that  trade  ?  Never.  That  trade 
went  on  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  instruct  the  Superin- 
tendent to  put  down  that  trade  ?  No,  Sir,  never.  Are  then 
the  followers  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet,  are  the  followers 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  prepared  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
on  118  for  following  the  example  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  But  I  am  understating 
mj  case.  Since  the  present  Ministers  came  into  office,  the 
against  sending  out  such  instructions  were  much 
than  when  the  right  honorable  Baronet  was  in  office, 
crulien  tibe  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  office.     Down  to  the 
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month  of  May,  1838,  my  noble  friend  had  good  gronnds  for 
believing  that  the  Chinese  Gh>yemment  was  about  to  legalise 
the  trade  in  opium.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  foUow  the 
windings  of  Chinese  politics.  But,  it  is  certain  that  about 
four  years  ago  the  whole  question  was  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration at  Feldn.  The  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  called 
to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  law  which  forbade  the  trade 
in  opium  was  a  dead  letter.  That  law  had  been  intended  to 
guard  against  two  evils,  which  the  Chinese  legislators  seem 
to  have  regarded  with  equal  horror,  the  importation  of  a 
noxious  drug,  and  the  exportation  of  the  precious  n^etals.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  as  many  pounds  of  opium  came  in^ 
and  that  as  many  ponnds  of  aUver  went  out,  aa  if  there  had 
been  no  such  law.  The  only  eflFect  of  the  prohibition  was  that 
the  people  learned  to  think  lightly  of  imperial  edicts,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  great  sums  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  forbidden  luxury  came  into  the  imperial  treasury.  These 
considerations  were  set  forth  in  a  most  luminous  and  judicious 
state  paper,  drawn  up  by  Tang  Tzee,  President  of  tiie  Sacri- 
ficial Offices.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  this  enlightened 
minister  has  been  turned  out  of  office  on  account  of  his  liber- 
ality :  for  to  be  turned  out  of  office  is,  I  apprehend,  a  much 
more  serious  misfortune  in  China  than  in  England.  Tang 
Tzee  argued  that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  to  exclude  opium, 
for  that,  while  millions  desired  to  have  it,  no  law  would  keep 
it  out,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  it  had  long  been  brought 
in  had  produced  an  injurious  eflFect  both  on  the  revenues  of 
the  state  and  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  Opposed  to  Tang 
Tzee  was  Tchu  Sing,  a  statesman  of  a  very  diflferent  class, 
of  a  class  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  confined  to  China. 
Tchu  Sing  appears  to  be  one  of  those  staunch  Conservatives 
who,  when  they  find' that  a  law  is  inefficient  because  it  is  too 
severe,  imagine  that  they  can  make  it  efficient  by  making  it 
more  severe  still.  His  historical  knowledge  is  much  on  a 
par  with  his  legislative  wisdom.  He  seems  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  he  informs  his  imperial  master  that  opium  is  the 
weapon  by  which  England  eflTects  her  conquests.  She  had, 
it  seems,  persuaded  the  people  of  Hindostan  to  smoke  and  swal- 
low this  besotting  drug,  till  they  became  so  feeble  in  body 
and  mind,  that  they  were  subjugated  without  difBculiy.  Some 
time  appears  to  have  elapsed  befixre  ti>A  Vi  Ma 

mind  on  the  point  in  dispio^ 
Sing.    Our  Stqperiutev 
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that  the  decision  wotdd  be  in  favor  of  the  rational  view  taken 
hj  Tang  Tzee ;  and  such,  as  I  can  myself  attest,  was,  during 
{Moi  of  the  year  1837,  the  opinion  of  the  whole  mercantile 
commnnitj  of  Calcutta.  Indeed,  it  was  expected  that  every 
ship  which  axrived  in  the  Hoogley  from  Canton  would  hrmg 
the  news  that  the  opinm  trade  had  been  declared  legal.  Nor 
was  it  known  in  London  till  May,  1838,  that  the  arguments 
of  Tchu  Sing  had  prevailed.  Surely,  Sir,  it  would  have  been 
most  absurd  to  order  Captain  Elliot  to  suppress  this  trade  at 
a  time  when  everybody  expected  that  it  would  soon  cease  to 
be  contraband.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  must,  I  think, 
himself  admit  that,  till  the  month  of  May,  1838,  the  Grovem- 
ment  here  omitted  nothing  that  ought  to  have  been  done. 

The  question  before  us  is  therefore  reduced  to  very  narrow 
limits.  It  is  merely  this :  Ought  my  noble  friend  in  May, 
1838,  to  have  sent  out  a  despatch  commanding  and  em- 
powering Captain  Elliot  to  put  down  the  opium  trade?  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  right  or  wise  to  send 
out  such,  a  despatch.  Consider,  Sir,  with  what  powers  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  arm  the  Superintendent.  He 
must  have  been  authorised  to  arrest,  to  confine,  to  send 
across  the  sea  any  British  subject  whom  he  might  believe  to 
have  been  concerned  in  introducing  opium  into  China.  I  do 
not  deny  that,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Government 
might  have  invested  him  with  this  dictatorship.  But  I  do 
say  that  the  Government  ought  not  lightly  to  invest  any  man 
with  such  a  dictatorship,  and  that  if,  in  consequence  of 
directions  sent  out  by  the  Government,  numerous  subjects  ol 
Her  Majesty  had  been  taken  into  custody  and  shipped  off  to 
Bengal  or  to  England  without  being  permitted  to  wind  up 
their  affairs,  this  House  would  in  all  probability  have  called 
the  Ministers  to  a  strict  account.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  by 
sending  such  directions  the  Grovemment  would  have  averted 
the  rupture  which  has  taken  place.  I  will  go  further.  I 
believe  that,  if  such  directions  had  been  sent,  we  should  now 
have  been,  as  we  are,  at  war  with  China ;  and  that  we  should 
have  been  at  war  in  circumstances  singularly  dishonorable 
and  disastrous. 

For,  Sir,  suppose  that  the  Superintendent  had  been  author- 
ised and  commanded  by  the  Grovemment  to  put  forth  an 
Older  prohibiting  British  subjects  from  trading  in  opium ; 
snppote  that  he  had  put  forth  such  an  order ;  how  was  he  to 
enfaroeitP  The  right  honorable  Baronet  has  had  too  much 
of  public  afi&irs  to  imagine  that  a  lucrative  trade 
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will  be  suppressed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  seal.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  a  preventive  service  which  costs  us  half  a 
million  a  year.  We  employ  more  than  fifty  cruisers  to  guard 
our  coasts.  We  have  six  tiiousand  effective  men  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  intercept  smugglers.  And  yet  everybody  knows 
that  every  article  which  is  much  desired,  which  is  easily  con- 
cealed, and  which  is  heavily  taxed,  is  smuggled  into  our 
island  to  a  great  extent.  The  quantity  of  brandy  which 
comes  in  without  paying  duty  is  known  to  be  not  less  than 
six  hundred  thousand  gallons  a  year.  Some  people  think 
that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  which  is  imported  clandf^stinely 
is  as  great  as  the  quantity  which  goes  through  the  custom 
houses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  illicit 
importation  is  enormous.  It  has  been  proved  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  that  not  less  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  of  tobacco  have  lately  been  smuggled  into  Ireland. 
And  all  this,  observe,  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the  most 
efficient  preventive  service  that,  I  believe,  ever  existed  in  the 
world.  Consider,  too,  that  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  opium  is 
far,  very  far  higher,  than  the  price  of  a  pound  of  tobacco. 
Knowing  this,  knowing  that  the  whole  power  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Conmions  cannot  here  put  a  stop  to  a  traffic  less  easy 
and  less  profitable  than  the  traffic  in  opium,  can  you  believe 
that  an  order  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  opium  would  have 
been  readily  obeyed  ?  Remember  by  what  powerful  motives 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  would  have  been  impelled  to 
deal  with  each  other.  The  buyer  would  have  been  driven  to 
the  seller  by  something  little  short  of  torture,  by  a  physical 
craving  as  fierce  and  impatient  as  any  to  which  our  race  is 
subject.  For,  when  stimulants  of  this  sort  have  been  long 
used,  they  are  desired  with  a  rage  which  resembles  the  rage 
of  hunger.  The  seller  would  have  been  driven  to  the  buyer 
by  the  hope  of  vast  and  rapid  gain.  And  do  you  imagine 
that  the  intense  appetite,  on  one  side  for  what  had  be- 
come a  necessary  of  life,  and  on  the  other  for  riches,  would 
have  been  appeased  by  a  few  lines  signed  Charles  Elliot? 
The  very  utmost  effect  which  it  is  possible  to  believe  that 
such  an  order  would  have  produced  would  have  been  this, 
that  the  opium  trade  would  have  left  Canton,  where  the 
dealers  were  under  the  eye  of  the  Superintendent,  and  where 
they  would  have  run  some  risk  of  being  punished  by  him, 
and  would  have  spread  itself  along  the  coast.  K  we  know 
anything  about  the  Chinese  government,  we  know  this,  that 
its  coast  guard  is  neither  trusiy  nor  efficient;  and  we  know 
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that  a  coast  guard  as  tmstj  and  as  efficient  as  our  own  would 
not  be  able  to  cut  off  communication  between  the  merchant 
longing  for  silver  and  the  smoker  longing  for  his  pipe.  Whole 
fleets  of  vessels  would  have  managed  to  land  their  cargoes 
along  the  shore.  Conflicts  wonld  have  arisen  between  onr 
conntrymen  and  the  local  magistrates,  who  would  not,  like 
the  authorities  at  Canton,  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
European  habits  and  feelings.  The  mere  malum  prohibitum 
would,  as  usual,  have  produced  the  mala  in  se.  The  unlawful 
traffic  would  inevitably  have  led  to  a  crowd  of  acts,  not  only 
unlawful,  but  immoral.  The  smuggler  would,  by  the  almost 
irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  turned  into  a 
pirate.  We  know  that,  even  at  Canton,  where  the  smugglers 
stand  in  some  awe  of  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent  and 
of  the  opinion  of  an  English  society  which  contains  many  re- 
spectable persons,  the  illicit  trade  has  caused  many  brawls 
and  outrages.  What,  then,  was  to  be  expected  when  every 
captain  of  a  ship  laden  with  opium  would  have  been  the  sole 
judge  of  his  own  conduct  P  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  would 
have  happened.  A  boat  is  sent  ashore  to  fill  the  watercasks 
and  to  buy  fresh  provisions.  The  provisions  are  refused. 
The  sailors  take  them  by  force.  Then  a  well  is  poisoned. 
Two  or  three  of  the  ship's  company  die  in  agonies.  The 
crew  in  a  fury  land,  shoot  and  stab  every  man  whom  they 
meet,  and  sack  and  bum  a  village.  Is  this  improbable? 
Have  not  similar  causes  repeatedly  produced  similar  effects  ? 
Do  we  not  know  that  the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  Spain 
excluded  the  ships  of  other  nations  from  her  Transatlantic 
possessions  turned  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
honest  merchant  adventurers  into  buccaneers?  The  same 
causes  which  raised  up  one  race  of  buccaneers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  would  soon  have  raised  up  another  in  the  Chiua  sea. 
And  can  we  doubt  what  would  in  that  case  have  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  ?  We  see  that 
Commissioner  Lin  has  arrested  and  confined  men  of  spotless 
character,  men  whom  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
sospect  of  being  engaged  in  any  illicit  commerce.  He  did 
80  on  the  ground  that  some  of  their  countrymen  had  violated 
the  revenue  laws  of  China.  How  then  would  he  have  acted 
if  he  had  learned  that  the  redheaded  devils  had  not  merely 
been  selling  opium,  but  had  been  fighting,  plundering,  slay- 
ing, burning  ?  Would  he  not  have  put  forth  a  proclamation 
in  bis  most  vituperative  style,  setting  forth  that  the  Outside 
had  undertaken  to  stop  the  contraband  trade,  but 
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tiiat  they  hod  been  found  deceivers,  that  the  Snperintend^tf  a 
edict  was  a  mere  pretence,  that  there  was  more  smoggling 
than  ever,  tliat  to  the  smn^ling  had  been  added  robbery 
and  murder )  and  tliat  therefore  he  should  detain  all  men  of 
the  gnilty  race  as  hosta^s  till  reparation  shoold  be  made.  I 
say,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Minigters  had  done  that  which  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  blames  them  for  not  doing,  we  should 
only  have  reached  by  a  worse  way  the  point  at  which  we 
now  are. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  gone  throngh  the  fonr  heads  of  the  charge 
brought  against  the  Government;  and  I  say  with  confidence 
that  the  interruption  of  our  friendly  relations  with  China 
cajuiot  justly  be  imputed  to  any  one  of  the  omissions  men- 
tioned by  the  right  honorable  !^Lronet.  In  truth,  if  I  could 
feel  assured  that  no  gentleman  wonld  vote  for  the  motion 
without  attentively  reading  it,  and  considering  whether  the 
proposition  which  it  afBrms  has  been  made  out,  I  should  have 
no  uneasiness  as  to  the  result  of  this  debate.  But  I  know 
that  no  member  weighs  the  words  of  a  resolution  for  which 
he  is  asked  to  vote,  as  he  would  weigh  the  words  of  an  affi- 
davit which  he  was  asked  to  swear.  And  I  am  aware  that 
some  persons,  for  whose  humanity  and  honesty  I  entertain  the 
greatest  respect,  are  inclined  to  divide  with  the  right  honor- 
able Baronet,  not  because  they  think  that  he  has  proved  his 
case,  but  because  they  have  taken  up  a  notion  that  we  are 
making  war  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Government  of 
China  to  admit  opium  into  that  country,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  richly  deserve  to  be  censured.  Certainly,  Sir,  if  we  had 
been  guilty  of  such  absurdity  and  such  atrocity  as  those  gen- 
tlemen impute  to  us,  we  should  deserve  not  only  censnre  but 
condign  punishment.  But  the  imputation  is  altogether  un- 
founded. Our  course  was  clear.  We  may  doubt  indeed 
whether  the  Emperor  of  China  judged  well  in  listening  to 
Tchu  Sing  and  di^racing  Tang  Tzee.  We  may  doubt  whether 
it  be  a  wise  policy  to  exclude  altogether  from  any  country  a 
drag  which  is  often  fatally  abused,  but  which  to  those  who 
use  it  rightly  is  one  of  the  most  precious  boons  vouchsafed  by 
Providence  to  man,  powerful  to  assuage  pain,  to  soothe  irri- 
tation, and  to  restore  health.  We  may  doubt  whether  it  be 
a  wise  jiulicy  to  invito  la,ws  lui-  ILf  | niv| " .;!*.■  nfju-./vrjitin^  the 
precious  metiils  G|^^^^{l^  exported  iu  tiie  luitiii'iLl  cmrse  of 
trade.     We  bav^H^^HfiB^HUuAiry)  aud  from  our  own 
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of  small  bulk  for  wliich  constuDers  are  willing  to  pay  liigh 
prices,  and  will  never  prevent  gold  and  silver  from  going 
abroad  in  exchange  for  such  luxuries.    We  cannot  believe 
that  what  England,  with  her  skilfullj  organized  fiscal  system 
and  her  gigantic  marine,  has  never  been  able  to  effect,  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  junks  which  are  at  the  command  of  the 
mandiurins  of  China.     But,  whatever  our  opinion  on  these 
points  may  be,  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  points 
which  it  belongs  not  to  us  but  to  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
decide.    He  had  a  perfect  right  to  keep  out  opium  and  to 
keep  in  silver,  if  he  could  do  so  by  means  consistent  with 
morality  and  public  law.    If  his  officers  seized  a  chest  of  the 
forbidden  drug,  we  were  not  entitled  to  complain ;  nor  did 
we  complain.     But  when,  finding  that  they  could  not  sup- 
press the  contraband  trade  by  just  means,  they  resorted  to 
means  flagrantly  imjust,  when  tiiey  imprisoned  our  innocent 
countrymen,  when  they  insulted  our  Sovereign  in  the  person 
of  her  representative,  then  it  became  our  duty  to  demand 
satisfaction.     Whether  the  opium  trade  be  a  pernicious  trade 
is  not  the  question.    Take  a  parallel  case :  take  the  most  6x« 
ecrable  crime  that  ever  was  called  a  trade,  the  Afiican  slave 
trade.      You  will  hardly  say  that  a  contraband  trade  in 
opium  is  more  immoral  than  a  contraband  trade  in  negroes. 
We  prohibited  slave  trading :  we  made  it  felony ;  we  made 
it  piracy ;   we  invited   foreign  powers   to  join  with  us  in 
putting   it  down  ;    to  some  foreign  powers  we  paid  large 
sums  in  order  to  obtain  their  co-operation ;  we  employed  our 
naval  force  to  intercept  the  kidnappers ;  and  yet  it  is  noto- 
rious that,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions  and  sacrifices,  great 
numbers  of  slaves  were,  even  as  late  as  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  introduced   from  Madagascar  into  our  own  island  of 
Mauritius.     Assuredly  it  was  our  right,  it  was  our  duty,  to 
guard  the  coasts  of  that  island  strictly,  to  stop  slave  ships,  to 
bring  the  buyers  and  sellers  to  punishment.     But  suppose. 
Sir,  that  a  ship  under  French  colours  was  seen  skulking  near 
the  island,  that  the  Grovemor  was  fully  satisfied  trom  her 
build,  her  rigging,  and  her  movements,  ihat  she  was  a  slaver, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  night  to  put  on  shore  the  wretches 
who  were  in  her  hold.     Suppose  that,  not  having  a  sufficient 
naval  force  to  seize  this  vessel,  he  were  to  arrest  thirty  or 
taetj  French  merchants,  most  of  whom  had  never  been  sus- 
pected of  sLive  trading,  and  were  to  lock  them  up.     Suppose 
that  lie  were  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  French  consul.    Sup- 
pose tiiat  the  Governor  were  to  threaten  to  starve  his  prisoners 
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to  death  unless  they  produced  the  proprietor  of  the  slaver. 
Would  not  the  French  Grovemment  in  such  a  case  have  a 
*  right  to  demand  reparation?    And,  if  we  refused  reparation, 

would  not  the  French  Government  have  a  right  to  exact  re- 
paration by  arms  ?    And  would  it  be  enough  for  us  to  say, 
**  This  is  a  wicked  trade,  an  inhuman  trade.     Think  of  the 
misery  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are  torn  from  their  homes. 
Think  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage.    Will  you  make 
war  in  order  to  force  us  to  admit  slaves  into  our  colonies  ?'* 
Surely  the  answer  of  the  French  would  be,  "  We  are  not 
making  war  in  order  to  force  you  to  admit  slaves  into  the 
Mauritius.     By  all  means  keep  them  out.     By  all  means 
punish  every  man,  French  or  English,  whom  you  can  convict 
of  bringing  them  in.     What  we  complain  of  is  that  you  have 
confounded  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  that  you  have 
acted  towards  the  representative  of  our  government  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations.     Do  not,  in  your 
zeal  for  one  great  principle,  trample  on  all  the  other  great 
principles  of  morality.*'    Just  such  are  the  grounds  on  which 
Her  Majesty  has  demanded  reparation  from  China.     And  was 
it  not  time  P     See,  Sir,  see  how  rapidly  injury  has  followed 
injury.     The  Imperial  Commissioner,  emboldened  by  the  faci- 
ng with  which  he  had  perpetrated  the  first  outrage,   and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  relative  position  of  his  country  and 
ours  in  the  scale  of  power  and  civilisation,  has  risen  in  his 
requisitions.     He  began  by  confiscating  property.     His  next 
demand  was  for  innocent  blood.     A  Chinese  had  been  slain. 
Careful  inquiry  was  made ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  the  slayer,  or  even  to  what  nation  the  slayer 
belonged.     No  matter.     It  was  notified  to  the  Superintendent 
that  some  subject  of  the  Queen,  innocent  or  guilty,  must  be 
delivered  up  to  suffer  death.     The  Superintendent  refiised 
to  comply.      Then  our  countrymen  at  Canton  were  seized. 
Those  who  were  at  Macao  were  driven  thence ;  not  men  alone, 
but  women  with  child,  babies  at  the  breast.     The  fiigitives 
begged  in  vain  for  a  morsel  of  bread.     Our  Lascars,  people 
of  a  different  colour  from  ours,  but  still  our  fellow  subjects, 
were  flung  into  the  sea.     An  English  gentleman  was  barba- 
rously mutilated.    And  was  this  to  be  borne  P    I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  we  ought,  in  our  dealings  with  such  a  people  as 
the  Chinese,  to  be  litigious  on  points  of  etiquette.     The  place 
of  our  country  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  not  so  mean 
or  so  ill-ascertained  that  we  need  resent  mere  impertinence, 
which  is  the  effect  of  a  very  pitiable  ignorance.    Conscious  of 
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snperior  power,  we  can  bear  to  hear  our  Sovereign  described 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Conscious  of  superior 
knowledge,  we  can  bear  to  hear  ourselves  described  as  savages 
destitute  of  every  useful  art.  When  our  ambassadors  were 
required  to  perform  a  prostration,  which  in  Europe  would 
have  been  considered  as  degrading,  we  were  rather  amused 
than  irritated.  It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  us  to  have 
recourse  to  arms  on  account  of  an  uncivil  phrase,  or  of  a  dis- 
pute about  a  ceremony.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  phrases 
and  ceremonies.  The  liberties  and  lives  of  Englishmen  are 
at  stake:  and  it  is  fit  that  all  nations,  civilised  and  unci- 
vilised, should  know  that,  wherever  the  Englishman  may 
wander,  he  is  followed  by  the  eye  and  guarded  by  the  power 
of  England. 

I  was  much  touched,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  were  many  other 
gentlemen,  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Captain  Elliot's  despatches. 
I  mean  that  ivassage  in  which  he  describes  his  arrival  at  the 
factory  in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger.  As  soon  as  he 
landed  he  was  surrounded  by  his  countrymen,  all  in  an  agony 
of  distress  and  despair.  The  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to 
order  the  British  Bag  to  be  brought  from  his  boat  and  planted 
in  the  balcony.  The  sight  immediately  revived  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  a  minute  before  given  themselves  up  for  lost. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  look  up  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence to  that  victorious  flag.  For  it  reminded  them  that  they 
belonged  to  a  country  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  to  submission, 
or  to  shame ;  to  a  country  which  had  exacted  such  reparation 
for  the  wrongs  of  her  children  as  had  made  the  ears  of  all  who 
heard  of  it  to  tingle ;  to  a  country  which  had  made  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  humble  himself  to  the  dust  before  her  insulted 
Consul ;  to  a  country  which  had  avenged  the  victims  of  the 
Black  Hole  on  the  Field  of  Plassey ;  to  a  country  which  had 
not  degenerated  since  the  great  Protector  vowed  that  he  would 
make  the  name  of  Englishman  as  much  respected  as  ever  had 
been  the  name  of  Boman  citizen.  They  knew  that,  sur- 
lomided  as  they  were  by  enemies,  and  separated  by  great 
ooeans  and  continents  from  all  help,  not  a  hair  of  their  heads 
would  be  harmed  with  impunity.  On  this  part  of  the  subject 
I  believe  that  both  the  great  contending  parties  in  this  House 
we  agreed.  I  did  not  detect  in  the  speech  of  the  right  honor- 
aUe  Baronet, — and  I  listened  to  that  speech  with  the  closest 
attentioiiy— one  word  indicating  that  he  is  less  disposed  than 
we  to  inriston  full  satisfaction  for  the  great  wrong  which  has 
been  done.    I  cannot  believe  that  the  House  will  pass  a  vote 
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of  censure  bo  grofsly  imJTUit  as  tiiat  which  he  has  moved. 
Bat  I  rejoice  to  think  that,  whether  we  are  censored  or  mti, 
the  national  honor  will  still  be  safe.  There  maj  be  a  change 
of  men ;  bat,  as  respects  China,  there  will  be  no  change  of 
measnres.  I  have  done ;  and  have  only  to  express  my  fervent 
hope  that  this  most  righteous  qoorrel  may  be  prosecnt«d  to  a 
speedy  and  trimnphant  close  ;  that  the  brare  men  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  task  of  exacting  reparation  may  perform 
their  dniy  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  spread,  tbronghout  regions 
in  which  the  English  name  is  hardly  known,  the  fame  not 
only  of  English  skill  and  Taloor,  bat  of  English  mercy  and 
moderation ;  and  that  the  overrnling  care  of  that  gracioos 
Providence  which  has  so  often  brought  good  ont  of  evil 
may  make  the  war  to  which  we  have  been  forced  the  means 
of  establishing  a  dorable  peace,  beneficial  alike  to  the  victors 
and  the  vauqaished. 
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A   SPEECH 

DBUTBRSD   DT 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  Febbuabt,  1841. 


On  the  twentj-nintli  of  January,  IS^l,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfoord  ob- 
tuned  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  copyright. 
The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  extend  the  term  of  copyright  in  a 
book  to  sixty  years,  reckoned  from  the  death  of  the  writer. 

On  the  fifth  of  Febmaiy  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfonrd  moved  that  the 
bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  In  reply  to  him  the  following 
Speech  was  made.    The  bill  was  rejected  by  45  votes  to  38. 

Though,  Sir,  it  is  in  some  sense  agreeable  to  approacb  a  sub- 
ject with  wbicb  political  animosities  have  nothing  to  do,  I 
offer  myself  to  your  notice  with  some  reluctance.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  me  to  take  a  course  which  may  possibly  be  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented  as  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of 
literature  and  literary  men.  It  is  painful  to  me,  I  will  add, 
to  oppose  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  on  a  question 
which  he  lias  taken  up  from  the  purest  motives,  and  which 
he  regards  with  a  parental  interest.  These  feelings  have 
hitherto  kept  me  silent  when  the  law  of  copyright  has  been 
under  discussion.  But  as  I  am,  on  full  consideration,  satisfied 
that  the  measure  before  us  will,  if  adopted,  inflict  grievous 
injury  on  the  public,  without  conferring  any  compensating 
adyantage  on  men  of  letters,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  avow  that 
opinion  and  to  defend  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done.  Sir,  is  to  settle  on  what  prin- 
dples  the  question  is  to  be  argued.  Are  we  free  to  legislate 
fixr  the  public  good,  or  are  we  not  9  Is  this  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency, or  is  it  a  question  of  right  ?  Many  of  those  who 
luKfe  written  and  petitioned  against  the  existing  state  of 
lliiiigs  treat  the  question  as  one  of  right.  The  law  of  nature, 
•oooidiiig  to  them,  gives  to  every  man  a  sacred  and  inde- 
JMlfihle  property  in  his  own  ideas,  in  the  fruits  of  his  own 
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reafion  and  imagination.  The  legialatore  lias  indeed  the 
power  to  take  away  this  property,  jost  as  it  has  the  power  to 
pass  an  act  of  attainder  for  cutting  off  an  innocent  man's  head 
withoQt  a  trial.  But,  as  Buch  an  act  of  attainder  would  be 
legal  murder,  so  would  an  act  invading  the  right  of  an  author 
to  his  copy  be,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  legal  robbery. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  so,  let  justice  be  done,  cost  what  it  may. 
I  am  not  prepared,  like  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  to 
agree  to  a  compromise  between  right  and  expediency,  and  to 
commit  an  injustice  for  the  public  convenience.  But  I  must 
say,  that  his  theory  soars  far  beyond  the  reach  of  my  faculties. 
It  is  not  nBcessary  to  go,  on  the  present  occasion,  into  a  meta- 
physical inquiiy  about  the  origin  of  the  right  of  property ; 
and  certainly  nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  would  lead 
me  to  discuss  a  subject  so  likely  to  be  distasteful  to  the 
House.  I  ^^ee,  I  own,  with  Faley  in  thinking  that  property 
is  the  creature  of  the  law,  and  that  the  law  which  creates 
property  can  be  defended  only  on  this  ground,  that  it  is  a  law 
beneficial  to  mankind.  But  it  is  mmecessaiy  to  debate  that 
point.  For,  even  if  I  believed  in  a  natural  right  of  property, 
independent  of  utility  and  anterior  to  legislation,  I  should 
still  deny  that  this  right  could  survive  the  original  proprietor. 
Few,  I  apprehend,  even  of  those  who  have  studied  in  the  most 
mystical  and  sentimental  schools  of  moral  philosophy,  will  be 
disposed  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  natural  law  of  succession 
older  and  of  higher  authority  than  any  human  code.  If  there 
be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  have  abuses  to  reform  much 
more  serious  than  any  connected  with  the  qneetion  of  copy- 
right. For  this  natural  law  can  be  only  one ;  and  the  modes 
of  succession  in  the  Queen's  dominions  are  twenty.  To  go  no 
further  than  England,  land  generally  descends  to  the  eldest 
son.  In  Eent  the  sons  share  and  share  alike.  In  many 
districts  the  youngest  takes  the  whole.  Formerly  a  portion 
of  a  man's  personal  property  was  secured  to  his  family ;  and 
it  was  only  of  the  residue  that  he  could  dispose  by  will.  Now 
he  can  dispose  of  the  whole  by  vrill :  but  you  limited  his 
power,  a  few  years  ago,  by  enacting  that  the  will  should  not 
be  valid  unl-'sa  there  were  two  witnessos.  If  a  man  dies  in- 
testate, hi3  ]>erso»al  property  generally  goes  according  to  the 
statute  of  diatribntioaai  but  Sum  are  local  customs  which 
modify  that  stat^AiBow>  wfaiEii  of  ilII  IIi.-ki 
formed  to  the  e'  ' 

or  gavelkind,  <^^^^^  Sm^tnllj*  An?  yiXi3  /ui-^  Jiniw? 
Axe  the  two  i 
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rcdumabiUs  6f  our  old  law  have  a  fiiir  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
of  celestial  institution  9  Was  the  statute  of  distributions 
enacted  in  Heaven  long  before  it  was  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment P  Or  is  it  to  Custom  of  York,  or  to  Custom  of  London 
that  this  preeminence  belongs  9  Surely,  Sir,  even  those  who 
hold  that  there  is  a  natural  right  of  property  must  admit  that 
rules  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  e£Pects  of  deceased 
persons  shall  be  distributed  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  originate 
altogether  in  the  will  of  the  legislature.  If  so.  Sir,  there  is 
no  controversy  between  my  honourable  and  learned  friend 
and  myself  as  to  the  principles  on  which  this  question  is  to  be 
argued.  For  the  existing  law  gives  an  author  copyright 
during  his  natural  life ;  nor  do  I  propose  to  invade  that 
privilege,  which  I  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  prepared  to 
defend  strenuously  against  any  assailant.  The  only  point  in 
issue  between  us  is,  how  long  after  an  author's  death  the 
State  shall  recognise  a  copyright  in  his  representatives  and 
assigns;  and  it  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  disputed  by  any 
rational  man  that  this  is  a  point  which  the  legislature  is  free 
to  determine  in  the  way  which  may  appear  to  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  good. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  I  think,  descend  from  these  high 
regions,  where  we  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  clouds, 
to  firm  ground  and  clear  light.  Let  us  look  at  this  question 
like  legislators,  and  after  fairly  balancing  conveniences  and 
inconveniences,  pronounce  between  the  existing  law  of  copy- 
right and  the  law  now  proposed  to  us.  The  question  of 
copyright.  Sir,  like  most  questions  of  civil  prudence,  is 
neither  black  nor  white,  but  grey.  The  system  of  copyright 
has  great  advantages  and  great  disadvantages ;  and  it  is  our 
business  to  ascertain  what  these  are,  and  then  to  make  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  advantages  may  be  as  far  as 
possible  secured,  and  the  disadvantages  as  far  as  possible  ex- 
cluded. The  charge  which  I  bring  against  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend's  bill  is  this,  that  it  leaves  the  advantages 
nearly  what  they  are  at  present,  and  increases  the  dis- 
advantages at  least  four  fold. 

The  advantages  arising  from  a  system  of  copyright  are 
dmoOB.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  supply  of  good 
books :  we  cannot  have  such  a  supply  unless  men  of  letters 
axe  liberally  remimerated ;  and  the  least  objectionable  way  of 
xemmerating  them  is  by  means  of  copyright.  You  cannot 
dtpend  for  literary  instruction  and  amusement  on  the  leisure 
ptwfUk  oooapied  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life.    Such  men  may 
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occasionallj  produce  compositions  of  great  merit.  Bnt  yon 
must  not  look  to  such  men  for  works  which  require  deep 
meditation  and  long  research.  Works  of  that  kmd  you  can 
expect  only  &om  persons  who  make  literature  the  bnsiness  of 
their  lives.  Of  these  persons  few  will  be  found  among  the 
rich  and  the  noble.  I^  rich  and  the  noble  are  not  impelled 
to  intellectual  exertion  by  necessity.  They  may  be  impelled 
to  intellectual  exertion  by  the  desire  of  distinguishing  them- 
Betves,  or  by  the  desire  of  benefiting  the  community.  But  it 
is  generally  within  these  walls  that  they  seek  to  signalise 
themselres  and  to  serve  their  fellow  creatures.  Both  their 
ambition  and  their  public  spirit,  in  a  country  like  this, 
naturally  take  a  political  turn.  It  is  then  on  men  whose  pro- 
fession is  literature,  and  whose  private  means  are  not  ample, 
that  you  must  rely  for  a  supply  of  valuable  books.  Such  men 
must  be  remunerated  for  their  literary  labour.  And  there 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  they  can  be  remunerated.  One 
of  those  ways  is  patronage ;  the  other  is  copyright. 

There  have  been  times  in  which  men  of  letters  looked,  not 
"to  the  public,  but  to  the  government,  or  to  a  few  great  men, 
for  the  reward  of  their  exertions.  It  was  thus  in  the  time  of 
MsBcenaa  and  Pollio  at  Borne,  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in  France,  of  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord 
Oxford  in  this  coimtry.  Now,  Sir,  I  well  know  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  fit  and  graceful,  nay,  in  which  it  is  a 
sacred  duty  to  reward  the  merits  or  to  relieve  the  distresses 
■of  men  of  genius  by  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  liberality. 
But  these  cases  are  exceptions.  I  can  conceive  no  system 
more  fatal  to  tiie  integrity  and  independence  of  literary  men 
than  one  under  which  they  should  be  taught  to  look  for  their 
<laily  bread  to  the  favour  of  ministers  and  nobles.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  system  more  certain  to  turn  those  minds  which  are 
formed  by  nature  to  be  the  blessings  and  ornaments  of  our 
species  into  public  scandals  and  pests. 

We  have,  then,  only  one  resource  left.  We  must  betake 
ourselves  to  copyright,  be  the  inconveniences  of  cc^yright 
what  they  may.  Those  inconveniences,  in  truth,  are  neither 
few  nor  smalL  Copyright  is  mon<^ly,  and  produoea  all  the 
eSiects  which  the  general  voice  <f  mankind  attribntea  to  mo- 
nopoly. My  hoiiuraWr'  stT'fl  Ic^ini.'^l  frii-Ti'l  tulks  vitj'  con- 
temptuously of  thdtii-  ^^1|■■  rii'.  ■'■■I  .i\4uy  Ipv  tlii.i  theory  that 
monopoly  mukos  thitj^- ■!.  u-.  ".'l.-.ii  nioiutpuly  malcos  things 
deax  is  certainly  ^Jiuu!').  u:  Ul  Ui>j  K^vak  troth*  wttieb  havo 
been  establiahflJ^Mhe  exj/eatutj'  i^  -Jl  lj^bb  JBKft  I 
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and  which  are  taken  for  granted  in  all  reasonings,  may  be 
said  to  be  theories.  It  is  a  theory  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
it  is  a  theory,  that  day  and  night  follow  each  other,  that  lead 
is  heavier  than  water,  that  bread  nourishes,  that  arsenic  poi- 
sons, that  alcohol  intoxicates.  If,  as  mj  honorable  and 
learned  Mend  seems  to  think,  ihe  whole  world  is  in  the 
wrong  on  this  point,  if  the  real  effect  of  monopoly  is  to  make 
articles  good  and  cheap,  why  does  he  stop  short  in  his  career 
of  change  ?  Why  does  he  limit  the  operation  of  so  salutary 
a  principle  to  sixty  years  ?  Why  does  he  consent  to  anything 
short  of  a  perpetuity?  He  told  us  that  in  consenting:  to 
uiything  shottof  a  ^rpetoity  he  waa  making  a  comprise 
betZfeztreme  rightLdYxpediency.  But  if  his  opinion 
about  monopoly  be  correct,  extreme  right  and  expediency 
would  coincide.  Or  rather  why  should  we  not  restore  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade  to  the  East  India  Company  9 
Why  should  we  not  revive  all  those  old  monopolies  which,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  galled  our  fathers  so  severely  that,  mad- 
dened by  intolerable  wrong,  they  opposed  to  their  sovereign  a 
resistance  before  which  her  haughty  spirit  quailed  for  the 
first  and  for  the  last  time  ?  Was  it  the  cheapness  and  excel- 
lence of  commodities  that  then  so  violently  stirred  the  indig- 
nation of  the  English  people?  I  believe.  Sir,  that  I  may 
safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  effect  of  monopoly  generaUy 
is  to  make  articles  scarce,  to  make  them  dear,  and  to  make 
them  bad.  And  I  may  with  equal  safety  challenge  my  honor- 
able friend  to  find  out  any  distinction  between  copyright  and 
other  privileges  of  the  same  kind ;  any  reason  why  a  monopoly 
of  books  should  produce  an  effect  directly  the  rejerse  of  that 
which  was  produced  by  the  East  India  Companjps  monopoly 
of  tea,  or  by  Lord  Essex's  monopoly  of  sweet  wines.  Thus, 
then,  stands  the  case.  It  is  good  that  authors  should  be 
remunerated ;  and  the  least  exceptionable  way  of  remunerating 
them  is  by  a  monopoly.  Yet  monopoly  is  an  evil.  For  the 
sake  of  the  good  we  must  submit  to  the  evil ;  but  the  evil 
ought  not  to  last  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  good. 

Now,  I  will  not  aJB&rm,  that  the  existing  law  is  perfect,  that 
it  exactly  hits  the  point  at  which  the  monopoly  ought  to 
cease;  but  this  I  confidently  say,  that  the  existing  law  is 
TOiy  much  nearer  that  point  than  the  law  proposed  by  my 
lionomble  and  learned  friend.  For  consider  this;  the  evil 
eflboti  of  the  monopoly  are  proportioned  to  the  length  of  its 
4y»tt(m,    But  the  good  effects  for  the  sake  of  which  we  bear 
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with  the  evil  effects  are  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  its  duration,  A  monopoly  of  sixty  years  produces  twice  as 
much  evil  as  a  monopoly  of  thirty  years,  and  thrice  as  much  evil 
as  a  monopoly  of  twenty  years.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  fact 
that  a  posthumous  monopoly  of  sixty  years  gives  to  an  author 
thrice  as  much  pleasure  and  thrice  as  strong  a  motive  as  a 
posthumous  monopoly  of  twenty  years.  On  the  contrary,  the 
difference  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  We  all 
know  how  faintly  we  are  affected  by  the  prospect  of  very  dis- 
tant advantages,  even  when  they  are  advantages  which  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  we  shall  ourselves  enjoy.  But  an  advan- 
tage that  is  to  be  enjoyed  more  than  half  a  century  after  we  are 
dead,  by  somebody,  we  knownot  by  whom,  perhaps  bysomebody 
unborn,  by  somebody  utterly  unconnected  witiht  us,  is  really 
no  motive  at  all  to  action.  It  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  course 
of  some  generations,  land  in  the  unexplored  and  unmapped 
heart  of  the  Australasian  continent,  will  be  very  valuable. 
But  there  is  none  of  us  who  would  lay  down  five  pounds  for  a 
whole  province  in  the  heart  of  the  Australasian  continent.  We 
know,  that  neither  we,  nor  anybody  for  whom  we  care,  will 
ever  receive  a  farthing  of  rent  from  such  a  province.  And  a 
man  is  very  little  moved  by  the  thought  that  in  the  year 
2000  or  2100,  somebody  who  claims  through  him  will  employ 
more  shepherds  than  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  will  have  the 
finest  house  and  gallery  of  pictures  at  Victoria  or  Sydney. 
Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  boon  which  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  holds  out  to  authors.  Considered  as  a  boon  to  them, 
it  is  a  mere  nullity;  but,  considered  as  an  impost  on  the 
public,  it  is  no  nullity,  but  a  very  serious  and  pernicious 
reality.  I  will  take  an  example.  Dr.  Johnson  died  fifty-six 
years  ago.  If  the  law  were  what  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  wishes  to  make  it,  somebody  would  now  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  Dr.  Johnson's  works.  Who  that  somebody  would 
be  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  we  may  venture  to  guess.  I 
guess,  then,  that  it  would  have  been  some  bookseUer,  who 
was  the  assign  of  another  bookseller,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  a  third  bookseller,  who  had  bought  the  copyright  fiK)m 
Black  Prank,  the  Doctor's  servant  and  residuary  legatee,  in 
1785  or  1786.  Now,  would  the  knowledge  that  this  copy- 
right would  exist  in  1841  have  been  a  source  of  gratification 
to  Johnson?  Would  it  have  stimulated  his  exertions? 
Would  it  have  once  drawn  him  out  of  his  bed  before  noon? 
Woidd  it  have  once  cheered  him  »»*  '•     «  mlAMi^ 

Would  it  have  induced  ^ 
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more  life  of  a  poet,  one  more  imitation  of  Jnvenal?    I 
firmly  believe  not.    I  firmly  believe  that  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  he  was  writing  our  debates  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, he  would  very  much  rather  have  had  twopence  to  buy  a 
plate  of  shin  of  beef  at  a  cook's  shop  underground.    Con- 
sidered as  a  reward  to  him,  the  difference  between  a  twenty 
years'  term  and  a  sixty  years'  term  of  posthumoTis  copyright 
would  have  been  noiliing  or  next  to  nothing.    But  is  the 
difference  nothing  to  us?    I  can  buy  Basselas  for  sixpence ; 
I  might  have  had  to  give  five  shillings  for  it.    I  can  buy  the 
Dictionary,  the  entire  genuine  Dictionary,  for  two  guineas, 
perhaps  for  less ;  I  might  have  had  to  give  five  or  six  guineas 
for  it.    Do  I  grudge  this  to  a  man  like  Dr.  Johnson?    Not  at 
all.     Show  me  that  the  prospect  of  this  boon  roused  him  to 
any  vigorous  effort,  or  sustained  his  spirits  under  depressing 
circumstances,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
such  an  object,  heavy  as  that  price  is.     But  what  I  do  com- 
plain of  is  that  my  circumstances  are  to  be  worse,  and  John- 
son's none  the  better ;  that  I  am  to  give  five  pounds  for  what 
to  him  was  not  worth  a  &rthing. 

The  principle  of  copyright  is  this.  It  is  a  tax  on  readers 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  bounty  to  wiitei's.  The  tax  is  an 
exceedingly  bad  one ;  it  is  a  tax  on  one  of  the  most  innocent 
and  most  salutary  of  human  pleasures ;  and  never  let  us  for- 
get, that  a  tax  on  innocent  pleasures  is  a  premium  on  vicious 
pleasures.  I  admit,  however,  the  necessity  of  giving  a  bounty 
to  genius  and  learning.  In  order  to  give  such  a  bounty,  I 
willingly  submit  even  to  this  severe  and  biirdensome  tax. 
Nay,  I  am  ready  to  increase  the  tax,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
by  so  doing  I  should  proportionally  increase  the  bounty.  My 
complaint  is,  that  my  honorable  and  learned  fHend  doubles, 
triples,  quadruples,  the  tax,  and  makes  scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible addition  to  the  bounty.  Why,  Sir,  what  is  the  ad- 
ditional amoiint  of  taxation  which  would  have  been  levied 
on  the  public  for  Dr.  Johnson's  works  alone,  if  my  honour- 
able and  learned  friend's  bill  had  been  the  law  of  the  land  ? 
I  have  not  data  sufficient  to  form  an  opinion.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  taxation  on  his  Dictionary  alone  would  have 
amounted  to  many  thousands  of  pounds.  In  reckoning  the 
whole  additional  sum  which  the  holders  of  his  copyrights 
would  have  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public  during  the 
last  half  century  at  twenty  thousand  pounds,  I  feel  satisfied 
iliat  I  very  greatly  imderrate  it.  Now,  I  again  say  that  I 
(Unk  it  but  fair  that  we  should  pay  twenly  thousand  pounds 
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in  consideration  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  plea- 
sure and  encouragement  received  by  Dr.  Johnson.  But  I 
think  it  very  hard  that  we  should  pay  twenly  thousand 
pounds  for  what  he  would  not  have  valued  at  five  shillings. 

My  honorable  and  learned  fiiend  dwells  on  the  claims  of 
the  posterity  of  great  writers.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  would 
be  very  pleasing  to  see  a  descendant  of  Shakespeare  living  in 
opulence  on  the  firuits  of  his  great  ancestor's  genius.  A 
house  maintained  in  splendour  by  such  a  patrimony  would 
be  a  more  interesting  and  striking  object  than  Blenheim  is 
to  us,  or  than  Strathfieldsaye  will  be  to  our  children.  But, 
unhappily,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that,  tmder  any  system,  such 
a  thing  can  come  to  pass.  My  honorable  and  learned  fi-iend 
does  not  propose  that  copyright  shall  descend  to  the  eldest 
son,  or  shall  be  bound  up  by  irrevocable  entail.  It  is  to  be 
merely  personal  property.  It  is  therefore  highly  improbable 
that  it  will  descend  during  sixty  years  or  half  that  term  fix>m 
parent  to  child.  The  chance  is  that  more  people  than  one 
will  have  an  interest  in  it.  They  will  in  all  probability  sell 
it  and  divide  the  proceeds.  The  price  which  a  bookseller 
will  give  for  it  will  bear  no  proportion  to  the  sum  which  he 
will  afterwards  draw  from  the  public,  if  his  speculation 
proves  successfuL  He  wiU  give  Uttle,  if  any  thing,  more 
for  a  term  of  sixty  years  than  for  a  term  of  thirty  or  five 
and  twenty.  The  present  value  of  a  distant  advantage  is 
always  small ;  but  when  there  is  great  room  to  doubt  whether 
a  distant  advantage  will  be  any  advantage  at  all,  the  present 
value  sinks  to  almost  nothing.  Such  is  the  inconstancy  of 
the  public  taste  that  no  sensible  man  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, with  confidence,  what  the  sale  of  any  book  published 
in  our  days  will  be  in  the  years  between  1890  and  1900.  The 
whole  fashion  of  thinking  and  writing  ha^  often  undergone 
a  change  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  that  to  which  my 
honorable  and  learned  fiiend  would  extend  posthumous 
copyright.  What  would  have  been  considered  the  best 
literary  property  in  the  earlier  part  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign?  I  imagine  Cowley's  poems.  Overleap  sixty  years, 
and  you  are  in  the  generation  of  which  Pope  asked,  "  who 
now  reads  Cowley  ?  "  What  works  were  ever  expected  with 
more  impatience  by  the  public  than  those  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  which  appeared,  I  think,  in  1754.  In  1814,  no  book- 
seller would  have  thanked  you  for  the  copyright  of  them  all, 
if  you  had  offered  it  to  him  for  nothing*  Wluii  would  Pater- 
noster Eow  give  now  ^f^ 
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of  Temper,  so  much  admired  within  the  memoiyof  many  people 
still  living  ?  I  say,  therefore,  that,  from  the  reiy  nature  of 
literary  property,  it  will  almost  always  pass  away  from  an 
author's  &mily ;  and  I  say,  that  the  price  given  for  it  to  the 
family  will  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  tax  which  the 
purchaser,  if  his  speculation  turns  out  well,  will  in  the  course 
of  a  long  series  of  years  levy  on  the  public. 

If,  Sir,  I  wished  to  find  a  strong  and  perfect  illustration  of 
the  effects  which  I  anticipate  from  long  copyright,  I  should 
select, — ^my  honorable  and  learned  friend  will  be  surprised, 
— I  should  select  the  case  of  Milton's  granddaughter.  As 
often  as  this  bill  has  been  under  discussion,  the  fate  of 
Milton's  granddaughter  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  monopoly.  My  honorable  and  learned  friend  has 
repeatedly  told  the  story  with  great  eloquence  and  effect.  Ue 
has  dilated  on  the  sufferings,  on  the  abject  poverty,  of  this 
ill£Eited  woman,  the  last  of  an  illustrioTis  race.  He  tells  us 
that,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  Grarrick  gave  her  a 
benefit,  that  Johnson  wrote  a  prologue,  and  that  the  public 
contributed  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  Was  it  fit,  he  asks, 
that  she  should  receive,  in  this  eleemosynary  form,  a  small 
portion  of  what  was  in  truth  a  debt  ?  Why,  he  asks,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  a  pittance  from  charity,  did  she  not  live 
in  comfort  and  luxury  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  her 
ancestor's  works  ?  But,  Sir,  will  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  tell  me  that  this  event,  which  he  has  so  often  and  so 
pathetically  described,  was  caused  by  the  shortness  of  the 
term  of  copyright?  Why,  at  that  time,  the  duration  of 
copyright  was  longer  than  even  he,  at  present,  proposes 
to  make  it.  The  monopoly  lasted  not  sixty  years,  but  for 
ever.  At  the  time  at  which  Milton's  granddaughter  asked 
charity,  Milton's  works  were  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
bookseller.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  day  on  which  the 
benefit  was  given  at  Garrick's  theatre,  the  holder  of  the 
cop]rright  of  Paradise  Lost,  —  I  think  it  was  Tonson,  — 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  against 
a  bookseller,  who  had  published  a  cheap  edition  of  the  great 
epic  poem,  and  obtained  the  injunction.  The  representation 
of  Comus  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  1750;  the  iiijimc- 
tuxn  in  1752.  Here,  then,  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  kmg  copyright.  Milton's  works  are  the  property  of  a 
tiagpfe  publisher.  Everybody  who  wants  them  must  buy  them 
aft  ToiiOi&'s  shop,  and  at  Tonson's  price.  Whoever  attempts 
fto  imderiell  Tonson  is  harassed  with  legal   proceedings. 
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Thousajids  who  would  gladly  possess  a  copy  of  Paradise 
Losty  must  forego  that  great  enjoyment.  And  what,  in  the 
meantime,  is  the  situation  of  the  only  person  for  whom  we 
can  suppose  that  the  author,  protected  at  such  a  cost  to  the 
public,  was  at  all  interested  9  She  is  reduced  to  utter  desti- 
tution. Milton's  works  are  under  a  monopoly.  Milton's 
granddaughter  is  starving.  The  reader  is  pillaged ;  but  the 
%vriter's  family  is  not  enriched.  Society  is  taxed  doubly.  It 
has  to  give  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  poems ;  and  it  has  at 
the  same  time  to  give  alms  to  the  only  surviving  descendant 
of  the  poet. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  think  it  right,  Sir,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  an  evil,  which  is  perhaps  more  to  be 
apprehended  when  an  author's  copyright  remains  in  the 
hands  of  his  &mily,  than  when  it  is  transferred  to  book- 
sellers. I  seriously  fear  that,  if  such  a  measm*e  as  this 
should  be  adopted,  many  valuable  works  will  be  either  totally 
suppressed  or  grievously  mutilated.  I  can  prove  that  this 
danger  is  not  chimerical ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that,  if  the 
danger  be  real,  the  safeguards  which  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  has  devised  are  altogether  nugatory.  That 
the  danger  is  not  chimerical  may  easily  be  shown.  Most  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  have  known  persons  who,  very  erroneously  as 
I  think,  but  from  the  best  motives,  would  not  choose  to  re- 
print Fielding's  novels,  or  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire.  Some  gentlemen  may  per- 
haps be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  Tom  Jones 
and  Gibbon's  History  were  never  reprinted.  I  will  not,  then, 
dwell  on  these  or  similar  cases.  I  will  take  cases  respecting 
which  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  here ;  cases,  too,  in  which  the  danger  of  which  I 
now  speak  is  not  matter  of  supposition,  but  matter  of  fiaot. 
Take  Bichardson's  novels.  Whatever  I  may,  on  the  present 
occasion,  think  of  my  honorable  and  learned  friend's  judg- 
ment as  a  legislator,  I  must  always  respect  his  judgment  as 
a  critic.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  say  that  Bichardson's  novels 
are  among  the  most  valuable,  among  the  most  original  works 
in  our  language.  No  writings  have  done  more  to  raise  the 
&ine  of  English  genius  in  foreign  cotmtries.  No  writingft 
are  more  deeply  pathetic.  No  writings,  those  of  Shakespeare 
excepted,  show  more  profound  knowledge  of  ifa6  hmnaii 
heart.    As  to  their  moral  tendeiK**^  ^        lit  «%• 

spectable  testimony. .  Dr- 
one  who  had  tMig)i 
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viiiae.    My  dear  and  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in 
his  celebrated  religious  treatise,  when  spealdng  of  the  tin- 
ehristian  tendency  of  the  fashionable  novels  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  distinctly  excepts  Richardson  from  the  censure. 
Another  excellent  person  whom  I  can  never  mention  with- 
out respect  and  kindness,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  often  declared 
in  conversation,  and  has  declared  in  one  of  her  published 
poems,  that  she  first  learned  from  the  writings  of  Richard- 
son those  principles  of  piety  by  which  her  life  was  guided.  I 
may  safely  say  tiiat  books  celebrated  as  works  of  art  through 
the  whole  civilised  world,  and  praised  for  their  moral  ten- 
dency by  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.     Sir,  it  is  my  firm  belief, 
that  if  the  law  had  been  what   my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  proposes  to  make  it,  they  would  have  been  suppressed. 
I  remember  Richardson's  grandson  well ;  he  was  a  clergy- 
man in  the  city  of  London ;  he  was  a  most  upright  and  ex- 
cellent man :  but  he  had  conceived  a  strong  pi'ejudice  against 
works  of  fiction.     He  thought  all  novel-reading  not  only 
frivolous  but  sinful.    He  said, — this  I  state  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  his  clerical  brethren  who  is  now  a  bishop, — he 
said  that  he  had  never  thought  it  right  to  read  one  of  his 
grandfather's  books.     Suppose,  Sir,  that  the  law  had  been 
what   my  honorable   and  learned   friend  would  make    it. 
Suppose  that  the  copyright  of  Richardson's  novels  had  de- 
scended, as  might  well  have  been  the  case,  to  this  gentleman. 
I  firmly  believe,  that  he  would  have  thought  it  sinfrd  to  give 
them  a  wide  circulation.     I  firmly  believe,  that  he  would 
not  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  deliberately  done 
what  he  thought  sinful.    He  would  not  have  reprinted  them. 
And  what  protection  does  my  honorable  and  learned  friend 
give  to  the  public  in  such  a  case  ?    Why,  Sir,  what  he  pro- 
poses is  this :  if  a  book  is  not  reprinted  during  five  years, 
any  person  who  wishes  to  reprint  it  may  give  notice  in  the 
London  Gazette  :  the  advertisement  must  be  repeated  three 
times :  a  year  must  elapse ;  and  then,  if  the  proprietor  of 
fhe  copyright  does  not  put  forth  a  new  edition,  he  loses  his 
exdusive  privilege.     Now,  what  protection  is  this  to  the 
pmbUe  9    What  is  a  new  edition  ?    Does  the  law  define  the 
number  of  copies  that  make  an  edition  9    Does  it  limit  the 
price  of  a  copy  ?    Are  twelve  copies  on  large  paper,  charged 
at  ihirty  guineas  each,  an  edition?    It  has  been  usual,  when 
mcmopolies  have  been  granted,  to  prescribe  numbers  and  to 
liiiitt  prices.      But  I  do  not  find  that  my  honorable  and 
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learned  ^eiid  proposes  to  do  so  in  the  present  case.  And, 
without  some  snch  provision,  the  security  which  he  offers  is 
manifestly  illusory.  It  is  my  conviction,  that  under  such  a 
system  as  that  which  he  recommends  to  us,  a  copy  of  Clarissa 
would  have  been  as  rare  as  an  Aldus  or  a  Caxton. 

I  will  give  another  instance.  One  of  the  most  instructive, 
interesting,  and  delightful  books  in  our  language  is  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  Boswell's  eldest 
son  considered  this  book,  considered  the  whole  relation  of 
Boswell  to  Johnson,  as  a  blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  family. 
He  thought,  not  perhaps  altogether  without  reason,  that  his 
fitther  had  exhibited  himself  in  a  ludicrous  and  degrading 
light.  And  thus  he  became  so  sore  and  irritable  that  at  last 
he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  life  of  Johnson  mentioned. 
Suppose  that  the  law  had  been  what  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  wishes  to  make  it.  Suppose  that  the  copyright  of 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  had  belonged,  as  it  well  might, 
during  sixty  years,  to  Boswell's  eldest  son.  What  would 
have  been  tiie  consequence  P  An  imadulterated  copy  of  the 
finest  biographical  work  in  the  world  would  have  been  as 
scarce  as  the  first  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia. 

These  are  strong  cases.  I  have  shown  you  that,  if  the  law 
had  been  what  you  are  now  going  to  make  it,  the  finest  prose 
work  of  fiction  in  the  language,  the  finest  biographical  work 
in  the  language,  would  very  probably  have  been  suppressed. 
But  I  have  stated  my  case  weakly.  The  books  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  singularly  inoffensive  books,  books  not  touching 
on  any  of  those  questions  which  drive  even  wise  men  beyond 
the  bounds  of  vrisdom.  There  are  books  of  a  very  different 
kind,  books  which  are  the  rallying  points  of  great  political  and 
religious  parties.  What  is  likely  to  happen  if  the  copyright 
of  one  of  these  books  should  by  descent  or  transfer  come  into 
the  possession  of  some  hostile  zealot  ?  I  will  take  a  single 
instance.  It  is  only  fifty  years  since  John  Wesley  died ;  and 
all  his  works,  if  the  law  had  been  what  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  wishes  to  make  it,  would  now  have  been  the 
property  of  some  person  or  other.  The  sect  founded  by  Wesley 
is  t^e  most  numerous,  the  wealthiest,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  zealous  of  sects.  In  every  parliamentary  election  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Their  numerical  strength  is 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  hold  the  memory 
of  their  founder  in  the  greatest  reverence ;  and  not  without 
reason,  for  he  was  unquestionably  a  great  and  a  good  man.    To 
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his  anthorily  they  constantly  appeal.  His  works  are  in  their 
eyes  of  the  highest  value.  His  doctrinal  writings  they  regard 
as  containing  the  best  system  of  theology  ever  deduced  &om 
Scripture.  His  journals^  interesting  even  to  the  common 
reader,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Methodist :  for  they 
contain  the  whole  history  of  that  singular  polity  which,  weak 
and  despised  in  its  beginning,  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  so  strong^,  so  flourishing,  and  so  formidable.  The 
hy^to  which  he  gave  his  Imprimatur  a«  a  most  important 
part  of  the  public  worship  of  his  followers.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  copyright  of  these  works  should  belong  to  some  per- 
son who  holds  the  memory  of  Wesley  and  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Methodists  in  abhorrence.  There  are  many 
such  persons.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  at  this  very  time 
sitting  on  the  case  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  CSiurch 
who  refused  Christian  burial  to  a  child  baptized  by  a  Metho- 
dist preacher.  I  took  up  the  other  day  a  work  which  is  con- 
sidered as  among  the  most  respectable  organs  of  a  large  and 
growing  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  I  saw 
John  Wesley  designated  as  a  forsworn  priest.  Suppose  that 
the  works  of  Wesley  were  suppressed.  Why,  Sir,  such  a 
grievance  would  be  enough  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Go- 
vernment. Let  gentlemen  who  are  attached  to  the  Church 
reflect  for  a  moment  what  their  feelings  would  be  if  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  were  not  to  be  reprinted  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  if  the  price  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  run  up 
to  five  or  ten  guineas.  And  then  let  them  determine  whether 
they  will  pass  a  law  under  which  it  is  possible,  under  which 
it  is  probable,  that  so  intolerable  a  wrong  may  be  done  to  some 
sect  consisting  perhaps  of  half  a  million  of  persons. 

I  am  so  sensible.  Sir,  of  the  kindness  with  which  the  House 
has  listened  to  me,  that  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  will 
only  say  this,  that  if  the  measure  before  us  should  pass,  and 
should  produce  one  tenth  part  of  the  evil  which  it  is  calculated 
to  produce,  and  which  I  fully  expect  it  to  produce,  there  will 
soon  be  a  remedy,  though  of  a  very  objectionable  kind.  Just 
M  the  absiird  acts  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  game  were 
yirtaally  repealed  by  the  poacher,  just  as  many  absurd  revenue 
acts  have  been  virtually  repealed  by  the  smuggler,  so  will  this 
law  be  virtually  repealed  by  piratical  booksellers.  At  present 
the  holder  of  copyright  has  the  public  feeling  on  his  side. 
Ilioee  who  invade  copyright  are  regarded  as  knaves  who  take 
llie  Inead  out  of  the  mouths  of  deserving  men.  Every  body 
is  ir^n  pleased  to  see  them  restrained  by  the  law,  and  com- 
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pelled  to  refund  their  ill-gotten  gains  No  tradesmen  of  good 
repute  will  have  anything  to  do  with  snch  disgraceful  trans- 
actions. Pass  this  law:  and  that  feeling  is  at  an  end.  Men 
very  different  from  the  present  race  of  piratical  booksellers 
will  soon  infringe  this  intolerable  monopoly.  Great  masses 
of  capital  will  be  constantly  employed  in  the  violation  of  the 
law.  Every  art  will  be  employed  to  evade  legal  pursuit ;  and 
the  whole  nation  will  be  in  the  plot.  On  which  side  indeed 
should  the  public  sympathy  be  when  the  question  is  whether 
some  book  as  popular  as  Bobinson  Crusoe,  or  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  shall  be  in  every  cottage,  or  whether  it  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  libraries  of  the  rich  for  the  advantage  of  the 
great-grandson  of  a  bookseller  who,  a  hundred  years  before, 
drove  a  hard  bargain  for  the  copyright  with  the  author  when 
in  great  distress  ?  Bemember  too  that,  when  once  it  ceases 
to  be  considered  as  wrong  and  discreditable  to  invade  literary 
property,  no  person  can  say  where  the  invasion  will  stop. 
The  public  seldom  makes  nice  distinctions.  The  wholesome 
copyright  which  now  exists  will  share  in  the  disgrace  and 
danger  of  the  new  copyright  which  you  are  about  to  create. 
And  you  will  find  that,  in  attempting  to  impose  unreasonable 
restraints  on  the  reprinting  of  the  works  of  the  dead,  you 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  annulled  those  restraints  which  now 
prevent  men  from  pillaging  and  defrauding  the  living.  If  I 
saw.  Sir,  any  probability  that  this  bill  could  be  so  amended 
in  the  Committee  that  my  objections  might  be  removed,  I 
would  not  divide  the  House  in  this  stage.  But  I  am  so  fully 
convinced  that  no  alteration  which  would  not  seem  insup- 
portable to  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  could  render  his 
measure  supportable  to  me,  that  I  must  move,  though  with 
regret,  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months. 
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A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  or  ApsiLy 

1842. 


On  the  third  of  March,  1842,  Lord  Mahon  obtuned  permission  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Copyright.  This  bill  ex- 
tended the  term  of  Copyright  in  a  book  to  twenty-five  years, 
reckoned  from  the  death  of  the  author. 

On  the  sixth  of  April  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
bill,  and  Mr.  Greene  took  the  Chair.  Several  divisions  took  place, 
of  which  the  result  was  that  the  plan  suggested  in  the  following 
Speech  was,  with  some  modifications,  adopted. 

Mb.  Gbeene, 

I  HAVE  been  amused  and  gratified  by  the  remarks  which 
my  noble  friend*  lias  made  on  the  arguments  by  which  I  pre- 
Tsdled  on  the  last  House  of  Commons  to  reject  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  a  very  able  and  aecomplished  man,  Mr.  Serjeant 
TalfoTird.  My  noble  friend  has  done  me  a  high  and  rare 
honor.  For  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
speech  made  in  one  Parliament  has  been  answered  in  another. 
I  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  vindicate  the  soundness  of  the 
reasons  which  I  formerly  urged,  to  set  them  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  to  fortify  them  by  additional  facts.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  had  better  discuss  the  bill  which  is  now  on  our  table 
than  the  bill  which  was  there  fourteen  months  ago.  Glad  I 
am  to  find  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the 
two  bills,  and  that  my  noble  friend,  though  he  has  tried  to 
relate  my  arguments,  has  acted  as  if  he  had  been  convinced 
bj  them.  I  objected  to  the  term  of  sixty  years  as  far  too  long. 
My  noble  friend  has  cut  that  term  down  to  twenty-five  years. 
I  wtmed  the  House  that,  under  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Serjeant 

*  Lord  Mahon. 
YOU  YJn.  P 
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Talfourd's  bill,  yaluable  works  might  not  improbably  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  representatives  of  authors.  My  noble  fiiend 
has  prepared  a  clause  which,  as  he  thinks,  will  guard  against 
that  danger.  I  will  not  therefore  waste  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  debating  points  which  he  has  conceded,  but  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  proper  business  of  this  evening. 

Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  my  noble  fiiend's 
bill.  Indeed,  I  had  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  of 
last  year.  I  have  long  tiiought  that  the  term  of  copyright 
ought  to  be  extended.  When  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  biU,  I  did  not  oppose  the  motion. 
Indeed  I  meant  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  and  to  reserve 
what  I  had  to  say  for  the  Committee.  But  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant left  me  no  choice.  He,  in  strong  language,  begged  that 
nobody  who  was  disposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  sixty  years 
would  divide  with  him.  "  Do  not,"  he  said,  "  give  me  your 
support  if  all  that  you  mean  to  grant  to  men  of  letters  is  a 
miserable  addition  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  the  present 
term.  I  do  not  wish  for  such  support.  I  despise  it.'*  Not 
wishing  to  obtrude  on  the  learned  Serjeant  a  support  which 
he  despised,  I  had  no  course  left  but  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  second  reading.  The  circumstances  are  now 
different.  My  noble  friend's  bill  is  not  at  present  a  good  bill; 
but  it  may  be  improved  into  a  very  good  bill ;  nor  will  he,  I 
am  persuaded,  withdraw  it  if  it  should  be  so  improved.  He 
and  I  have  the  same  object  in  view ;  but  we  differ  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  attaining  titiat  object.  We  are  equally  desirous 
to  extend  the  protection  now  enjoyed  by  writers.  In  what 
way  it  may  be  extended  with  most  benefit  to  them  and  with 
least  inconvenience  to  the  public,  is  the  question. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  is  this.  The  author  of  a 
work  has  a  certain  copyright  in  that  work  for  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  years.  If  he  should  live  more  than  tweniy- 
eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  he  retains  the 
copyright  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

My  noble  friend  does  not  propose  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  term  of  tweniy-eight  years.  But  he  proposes  that  the 
copyright  shall  last  tweniy-five  years  after  the  author's  death. 
Thus  my  noble  friend  makes  no  addition  to  that  term  which 
is  certain,  but  makes  a  very  large  addition  to  that  term  which 
is  uncertain. 

My  plan  is  different.    I  would  maJke  no  addition  to  the  un- 
certain term ;  but  I  would  make  a  large  additjoani  to  tbe 
tain  term.     I  propose  to  odd  iom^^ 
eight  jears  which  the  law  m 
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right  will,  in  this  way,  last  till  his  death,  or  till  the  expira- 
tion of  forty-two  years,  whichever  shall  first  happen.  And  I 
think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
Oommittee  that  my  plan  will  be  more  beneficial  to  literature 
and  to  literaiy  men  than  the  plan  of  my  noble  friend. 

It  must  surely.  Sir,  be  admitted  that  the  protection  which 
we  give  to  books  ought  to  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible, 
that  every  book  should  have  a  fair  share  of  that  protection, 
and  no  book  more  than  a  fair  share.  It  would  evidently  be 
absurd  to  put  tickets  into  a  wheel,  with  different  numbers 
marked  upon  them,  and  to  make  writers  draw,  one  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  years,  another  a  term  of  fifty,  another  a  term  of 
ninety.  And  yet  this  sort  of  lottery  is  what  my  noble  Mend 
proposes  to  establish.  I  know  that  we  cannot  altogether  ex- 
clude chance.  You  have  two  terms  of  copyright ;  one  certain, 
the  other  uncertain ;  and  we  cannot,  I  admit,  get  rid  of 
the  imcertain  term.  It  is  proper,  no  doubt,  that  an  author's 
copyright  should  last  during  his  life.  But,  Sir,  though  we 
cannot  altogether  exclude  chance,  we  can  very  much  diminish 
the  sharo  which  chance  must  have  in  distributing  the  recom- 
pense which  we  wish  to  give  to  genius  and  learning.  By  every 
addition  which  we  make  to  the  certain  term  we  dimmish  the 
influence  of  chance ;  by  every  addition  which  we  make  to  the 
uncertain  term  we  increase  the  influence  of  chance.  I  shall 
make  myself  best  understood  by  putting  cases.  Take  two 
eminent  female  writers,  who  died  within  our  own  memory, 
Madame  D'Arblay  and  Miss  Austen.  As  the  law  now  stands. 
Miss  Austen's  charming  novels  would  have  only  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-three  years  of  copyright.  For  that  extra- 
ordinary woman  died  young:  she  died  before  her  genius 
was  fully  appreciated  by  the  world.  Madame  D'Arblay 
outlived  the  whole  generation  to  which  she  belonged.  The 
copyright  of  her  celebrated  novel,  Evelina,  lasted,  under 
the  jwesent  law,  sixty-two  years.  Surely  this  inequality  is 
^oiBciently  great,  sixty-two  years  of  copyright  for  Evelina. 
only  twenty-eight  for  Persuasion.  But  to  my  noble  fHend 
liiis  inequality  seems  not  great  enough.  He  proposes  to  add 
tv€Bty-five  years  to  Madame  D'Arblay's  term,  and  not  a 
angle  day  to  Miss  Austen's  term.  He  would  give  to  Fer- 
soMmoa  a  copyright  of  only  twenty-eight  years,  as  at  present, 
and  to  iSvelina  a  'copyright  more  than  three  times  as  long, 
a  tapjxif^t  of  eighty-seven  years.  Now,  is  this  reason- 
able?   See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  my  plan.     I 

no  addition  at  all  to  Madame  D'Arblay's  term  of 
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sixfcy-two  years,  wIucIl  is,  in  my  opinion,  qnite  long  enongh ; 
but  I  extend  Miss  Austen's  term  to  forty-two  years,  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  too  much.  You  see.  Sir,  that  at  present 
chance  has  too  much  sway  in  this  matter ;  that  at  present  the 
protection  which  the  state  gives  to  letters  is  very  unequally 
given.  You  see  that  if  my  noble  Mend's  plan  be  adopted, 
more  will  be  left  to  chance  than  imder  the  present  system, 
and  you  will  have  such  inequalities  as  are  unknown  under  the 
present  system.  You  see  also  that,  imder  the  system  which  I 
recommend,  we  shall  have,  not  perfect  certainty,  not  perfect 
equality,  but  much  less  uncertainty  and  inequaliiy  than  at 
present. 

But  this  is  not  all.  My  noble  Mend's  plan  is  not  merely  to 
institute  a  lottery  in  which  some  writers  will  draw  prizes  and 
some  will  draw  blanks.  It  is  much  worse  than  this.  His  lot- 
tery is  so  contrived  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
blanks  will  fall  to  the  best  books,  and  the  prizes  to  books  of 
inferior  merit 

Take  Shakespeare.  My  noble  Mend  gives  a  longer  protec- 
tion than  I  should  give  to  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre ;  but  he  gives  a  shorter  protection  than  I 
should  give  to  Othello  and  Macbeth. 

Take  Milton.  Milton  died  in  1674.  The  copyrights  of 
Milton's  great  works  would,  according  to  my  noble  friend's 
plan,  expire  in  1699.  Comus  appeared  in  1634,  the  Paradise 
Lost  in  1668.  To  Comus,  then,  my  noble  friend  would  give 
sixty-five  years  of  copyright,  and  to  the  Paradise  Lost  only 
thirty-one  years.  Is  that  reasonable  ?  Comus  is  a  noble  poem : 
but  who  would  rank  it  with  the  Paradise  Lost  ?  My  plan 
would  give  forty-two  years  both  to  the  Paradise  Lost  and  to 
Comus. 

Let  us  pass  on  from  Milton  to  Dryden.  My  noble  friend 
woxdd  give  more  than  sixty  years  of  copyright  to  Dryden's 
worst  works ;  to  the  encomiastic  verses  on  Oliver  Cromwell, 
to  the  Wild  Grallant,  to  the  Bival  Ladies,  to  other  wretched 
pieces  as  bad  as  anything  written  by  Flecknoe  or  Settle :  but 
for  Theodore  and  Honoria,  for  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  for 
Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  for  Palamon  and  Arcite,  for  Alexander's 
Feast,  my  noble  friend  thinks  a  copyright  of  twenty-eight 
years  sufficient.  Of  all  Pope's  works,  that  to  which  my  noble 
friend  would  give  the  largest  measure  of  protection  is  the  vo- 
lume of  Pastorals,  remarkable  only  as  the  production  of  a  boy. 
Johnson's  first  work  was  a  Ttouiriation  of  a  Book  of  TravelB 
in  Abyssinia^  poUiflhed  in  1  l4 
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Chat  in  his  later  years  he  did  not  like  to  hear  it  mentioned. 
Boswell  once  picked  np  a  copy  of  it,  and  told  his  fiiend  that 
he  had  done  so.  ^^  Do  not  taUc  about  it,"  said  Johnson :  ^^  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  forgotten."  To  this  performance  my  noble 
friend  wonld  give  protection  during  the  enormous  term  of 
seventy-five  years.  To  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  he  would  give 
protection  during  about  thirty  years.  Well;  take  Henry 
Fielding;  it  matters  not  whom  I  take,  but  take  Fielding. 
His  early  works  are  read  only  by  the  curious,  and  would  not 
be  read  even  by  the  curious,  but  for  the  fame  which  he 
acquired  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  by  works  of  a  very 
different  kind.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Temple  Beau,  of  the 
Intriguing  Chambermaid,  of  half  a  doasen  other  plays  of  which 
few  gentlemen  have  even  heard  the  names  9  Yet  to  these 
worthless  pieces  my  noble  friend  would  give  a  term  of  copy- 
right longer  by  more  than  twenty  years  than  that  which  he 
would  give  to  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia. 

Go  on  to  Burke.  His  little  tract,  entitled  The  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,  is  certainly  not  without  merit ;  but  it 
would  not  be  remembered  in  our  days  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  Burke.  To  this  tract  my  noble  friend  would  give  a 
copyright  of  near  seventy  years.  But  to  the  great  work  on 
the  French  Bevolution,  to  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs,  to  the  letters  on  the  Eegicide  Peace,  he  would 
give  a  copyright  of  thirty  years  or  little  more. 

And,  Sir,  observe  that  I  am  not  selecting  here  and  there  ex- 
traordinary instances  in  order  to  make  up  the  semblance  of  a 
case.  I  am  taking  the  greatest  names  of  our  literature  in 
chronological  order.  Go  to  other  nations ;  go  to  remote  ages ; 
you  will  still  find  the  general  rule  the  same^  There  was  no 
copyright  at  Athens  or  Bome ;  but  the  history  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  illustrates  my  argument  quite  as  well  as 
if  copyright  had  existed  in  ancient  times.  Of  all  the  plays  of 
Sophocles,  the  one  to  which  the  plan  of  my  noble  friend  would 
have  given  the  most  scanty  recompense  would  have  been  that 
wonderful  masterpiece,  the  (Edipus  at  Colonos.  Who  would 
diM  together  the  Speech  of  Demosthenes  against  his  Guar- 
dians,  and  the  Speech  for  the  Crown  ?  My  noble  friend,  in- 
SfOiA,  would  not  class  them  together.  For  to  the  Speech 
against  the  Guardians  he  would  give  a  copyright  of  near 
WtffeaHj  years ;  and  to  the  incomparable  Speech  for  the  Crown 
m  Wip/ilfllil  of  less  than  half  that  length.  Go  to  Bome.  My 
■0U9  frieiid  would  give  more  than  twice  as  long  a  term  to 
Obm/t  jofenile  declamation  in  defence  of  Bosoius  Amerinus 
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as  to  the  Second  Philippic.  Go  to  France ;  my  noble  Mend 
would  give  a  far  longer  term  to  Bacine's  Fr^res  Ennemis  than 
to  Athalie,  and  to  Moli^re's  !^tonrdi  than  to  Tartnffe.  Gro  to 
Spain.  My  noble  friend  would  give  a  longer  term  to  forgotten 
works  of  Cervantes,  works  which  nobody  now  reads,  than  to 
Don  Quixote.  Go  to  Germany.  According  to  my  noble 
friend's  plan,  of  all  the  works  of  SchiUer  the  Bobbers  would 
be  the  most  fayoured :  of  all  the  works  of  Goethe,  the  Sorrows 
of  Werter  would  be  the  most  favoured.  I  thank  the  Com- 
mittee for  listening:  so  kindly  to  this  lonsf  enumeration.  Gren^ 
tiemen  wiU  pewe^e,  I  am  sore,  that  it  k  not  from  pediuitry 
that  I  mention  the  names  of  so  many  books  and  authors.  But 
just  as,  in  our  debates  on  civil  a£GEiirs,  we  constantly  draw  il- 
lustrations from  civil  history,  we  must,  in  a  debate  about  lite- 
rary property,  draw  our  iUustrations  from  Uteraiy  history. 
Now,  Sirfl  have,  I  think,  shown  from  Utera^  hiJtory  thit 
the  eflFect  of  my  noble  friend's  plan  would  be  to  give  to  crude 
and  imperfect  works,  to  third-rate  and  fourth-rate  works,  a 
great  advantage  over  the  highest  productions  of  genius.  It 
is  impossible  to  account  for  the  facts  which  I  have  laid  before 
you  by  attributing  them  to  mere  accident.  Their  number  is 
too  great,  their  character  too  uniform.  We  must  seek  for 
some  other  explanation ;  and  we  shall  easily  find  one. 

It  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  the  mind  shall  attain  its 
full  power  by  slow  degrees ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
most  vigorous  minds.  Young  men,  no  doubt,  have  often 
produced  works  of  great  merit ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  name  any  writer  of  the  first  order  whose  juvenile  per- 
formances were  his  best.  That  all  the  most  valuable  books 
of  history,  of  philology,  of  physical  and  metaphysical  science, 
of  diviniiy,  of  political  economy,  have  been  produced  by  men 
of  mature  years,  will  hardly  be  disputed. 

The  case  may  not  be  quite  so  clear  as  respects  works  of 
the  imagination.  And  yet  I  know  no  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  very  highest  class  that  was  ever,  in  any  age  or 
country,  produced  by  a  man  under  thirty-five.  Whatever 
powers  a  youth  may  have  received  from  nature,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  his  taste  and  judgment  can  be  ripe,  that  his  mind 
can  be  richly  stored  with  images,  that  he  can  have  observed 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  that  he  can  have  studied  the  nicer 
shades  of  character.  How,  as  Marmontel  very  sensibly  said, 
is  a  person  to  paint  portraits  who  has  never  seen  faces  9  On 
the  whole  I  believe  that  I  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
aiBnn  this,  that  of  the  good  books  now  extant  in  the  world 
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more  than  nineteen-twentieths  were  published  after  the  writers 
had  attained  the  age  of  forty.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that 
the  plan  of  my  noble  friend  is  framed  on  a  vicious  principle. 
For,  while  he  gives  to  juvenile  productions  a  very  much 
larger  protection  than  they  now  enjoy,  he  does  comparatively 
little  for  the  works  of  men  in  the  frdl  maturity  of  their 
powers,  and  absolutely  nothing  for  any  work  which  is  pub- 
lished during  the  last  three  years  of  the  life  of  the  writer. 
iV>r,  by  the  existing  law,  the  copyright  of  such  a  work  lasts 
twenty-eight  years  frx)m  the  publication;  and  my  noble 
friend  gives  only  twenty-five  years  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
writer's  death. 

What  I  recommend  is,  that  the  certain  term,  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  publication,  shall  be  forty-two  years  instead 
of  tweniy-eight  years.  In  this  arrangement  there  is  no  un- 
certainty, no  inequality.  The  advantage  which  I  propose  to- 
give  will  be  the  same  to  every  book.  No  work  will  have  so- 
long  a  copyright  as  my  noble  friend  gives  to  some  books,  or 
so  short  a  copyright  as  he  gives  to  others.  No  copyright 
will  last  ninety  years.  No  copyright  will  end  in  twenty- 
eight  years.  To  every  book  published  in  the  course  of  the- 
last  seventeen  years  of  a  writer's  life  I  give  a  longer  term  of 
copyright  tlian  my  noble  friend  gives;  and  I  a^  confident 
that  no  person  versed  in  literary  history  will  deny  this,.' 
— that  in  general  the  most  valuable  works  of  an  author  are 
published  in  the  course  of  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his 
life.  I  will  rapidly  enumerate  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the 
great  works  of  English  writers  to  which  my  plan  is  more 
favourable  than  my  noble  friend's  plan.  To  Lear,  to  Macbeth, 
to  Othello,  to  the  Fairy  Queen,  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  to 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  De  Augmentis,  to  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  to  Clarendon's  History, 
to  Hume's  History,  to  Gibbon's  History,  to  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  to  Addison's  Spectators,  to  almost  all  the  great 
works  of  Burke,  to  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  to 
Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Waverley,  to  all  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott^  I  give  a  longer  term  of  copyright  than  my  noble  friend 
gifes.  Can  he  match  that  list?  Does  not  that  Ust  con- 
tun  what  England  has  produced  greatest  in  many  various 
waji,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  eloquence,  wit,  skilful  por- 
taihire  of  life  and  manners  ?  I  confidently,  therefore,  call 
aa  Hie  Committee  to  take  my  plan  in  preference  to  the  plan 
i£mj  iioUe  friend.     I  have  shown  that  the  protection  which 
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lie  propoaes  to  give  to  letters  is  unequal,  and  unequal  in  the 
worst  way.  I  liave  shown  that  his  plan  is  to  give  protection 
to  books  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  merit.  I  shall  move 
when  we  come  to  the  third  clause  of  the  bill  to  omit  the 
words  "  twenty-five  years/*  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  clause  I  shall  move  to  substitute  for  the  words  "  twenty- 
eight  years"  the  words  "  forty-two  years."  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  adopt  these  amendments;  and 
I  feel  the  firmest  conviction  that  my  noble  fiiend's  bill,  so 
amended,  will  confer  a  great  boon  on  men  of  letters  with  the 
smallest  possible  inconvenience  to  the  public* 
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A   SPEECH 

DBLZTBBXD  DC 

The  House  of  Commons  ox  the  8rd  of  Mat,  1842. 


On  the  second  of  May,  1842,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  Member  for 
Finsbmy,  presented  a  petition,  very  nxuneronslj  signed,  of  which 
the  prayer  was  as  follows : 

'*  Yonr  petitioners,  therefore,  exercising  their  just  constitutional 
right,  demand  that  your  Honorable  House,  to  remedy  the  many 
g^ss  and  manifest  evils  of  which  your  petitioners  complain,  do 
immediately,  without  alteration,  deduction,  or  addition,  pass  into 
a  law  the  document  entitled  the  People's  Charter." 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  moved  that  the 
petitioners  should  be  heard  by  themselves  or  their  Counsel  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House.  The  following  Speech  was  made  in  opposition 
to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  287  votes  to  49. 

Mb.  Speaker, 

I  WAS  particularly  desirous  to  catch  your  eye  this  even- 
ing, because,  when  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Bochdale'^  was  under  discussion,  I  was  unable  to  be  in  my 
place.  I  understand  that,  on  that  occasion,  the  absence  of 
some  members  of  the  late  Government  was  noticed  in  severe 
terms,  and  was  attributed  to  discreditable  motives.  As  for 
myself.  Sir,  I  was  prevented  from  coming  down  to  the  House 
by  illness :  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  particular  allu- 
fiioii  was  made,  was  detained  elsewhere  by  pure  accident;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  no  member  of  the  late  administration 
mur  withheld  by  any  unworthy  feeling  frx)m  avowing  his 
opmions.  My  own  opinions  1  could  have  no  motive  for  dis- 
giMngm    They  have  been  frequently  avowed,  and  avowed 
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oefore  andiences  which  were  not  likely  to  regard  them  with 
much  favour. 

I  should  wish,  Sir,  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  tem- 
perate tone  which  has  with  so  much  propriety  been  preserved 
by  the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department* ;  but,  if  I  should  use  any  warm  expression,  I 
trust  that  the  House  will  attribute  it  to  the  strength  of  my 
convictions  and  to  my  solicitude  for  the  public  interests.  No 
person  who  knows  me  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  suspect  me  of 
regarding  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  signed  the 
petition  which  we  are  now  considering  with  any  other  feeling 
than  cordial  good  will. 

Sir,  I  cannot  conscientiously  assent  to  this  motion.  And 
yet  I  must  admit  that  the  honorable  Member  for  Pinsbury  t 
has  framed  it  with  considerable  skill.  He  has  done  his  best 
to  obtain  the  support  of  all  those  timid  and  interested  poli- 
ticians who  think  much  more  about  the  security  of  their 
seats  than  about  the  security  of  their  country.  It  would  be 
very  convenient  to  me  to  give  a  silent  vote  with  him.  I 
should  then  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  to  the  Chartists  of 
Edinburgh,  "  When  your  petition  was  before  the  House  I 
was  on  your  side ;  I  was  for  giving  you  a  full  hearing.*'  I 
should  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  assure  my  conservative 
constituents  that  I  never  had  supported  and  never  would 
support  the  Charter.  But,  Sir,  though  this  course  would  be 
very  convenient,  it  is  one  which  my  sense  of  duty  wiU  not 
suffer  me  to  take.  When  questions  of  private  right  are 
before  us  we  hear,  and  we  ought  to  hear,  the  arguments  of 
the  parties  interested  in  those  questions.  But  it  has  never 
been,  and  surely  it  ought  not  to  be,  our  practice  to  grant  a 
hearing  to  persons  who  petition  for  or  against  a  law  in  which 
they  have  no  other  interest  than  that  which  is  common  be- 
tween them  and  the  whole  nation.  Of  the  many  who  peti- 
tioned against  slavery,  against  the  Boman  Catholic  claims, 
against  the  com  laws,  none  was  suffered  to  harangue  us  at 
the  bar  in  support  of  his  views.  If  in  the  present  case  we 
depart  from  a  general  rule  which  everybody  must  admit  to 
be  a  very  wholesome  one,  what  inference  can  reasonably  be 
drawn  from  our  conduct,  except  this,  that  we  think  the 
petition  which  we  are  now  considering  entitled  to  extra- 
ordinary respect,  and  that  we  have  not  fully  made  up  our 
minds  to  refuse  what  the  petitioners  ask.  Now^  Sir«  I  htffn 
fully  made  up  my  mind  to  xenrt  to  ^^^ 
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wUcIl  they  urge  us  to  make  in  the  constitation  of  the  khig- 
dom.  I  tlierefore  think  that  I  should  act  disingenuously  if 
I  gave  my  voice  for  calling  in  orators  whose  eloquence,  I  am 
certain,  will  make  no  alteration  in  my  opinion.  I  think  too 
that  if,  after  voting  for  hearing  the  petitioners,  I  should 
then  vote  against  granting  their  prayer,  I  should  give  them 
just  ground  for  accusing  me  of  having  first  encouraged  and 
then  deserted  them.  That  accusation,  at  least,  they  shall 
never  bring  against  me. 

The  honorable  member  for  Westminster'^  has  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  language  of  the  petition  will  not  be  subjected 
to  severe  criticism.  If  he  means  literary  criticism,  I  entirely 
agree  with  him.  The  style  of  this  composition  is  safe  from 
any  censure  of  mine;  but  the  substance  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  closely  examine.  What  the  peti- 
tioners demand  is  this,  that  we  do  forthwith  pass  what  is 
called  the  People's  Charter  into  a  law  without  alteration, 
diminution,  or  addition.  This  is  the  prayer  in  support  of 
which  the  honorable  member  for  Finsbury  would  have  us 
hear  an  argument  at  the  bar.  Is  it  then  reasonable  to  say, 
as  some  gentlemen  have  said,  that,  in  voting  for  the  honor- 
able member's  motion,  they  mean  to  vote  merely  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  public  distress  9  If  any  gentle- 
man thinks  that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  public 
distress  would  be  useful,  let  him  move  for  such  an  inquiry. 
I  will  not  oppose  it.  But  this  petition  does  not  tell  us  to 
inquire.  It  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  inquire.  It  directs 
us  to  pass  a  certain  law  word  for  word,  and  to  pass  it  with- 
out the  smallest  delay. 

I  shall,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  request  or  command  of  the 
petitioners,  venture  to  exercise  my  right  of  free  speech  on  the 
subject  of  the  People's  Charter.  There  is,  among  the  six 
points  of  the  Charter,  one  for  which  I  have  voted.  There  is 
another  of  which  I  decidedly  approve.  There  are  others  as 
to  which,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  the  petitioners,  I  could 
go  some  way  to  meet  them.  In  &ct,  there  is  only  one  of 
the  six  points  on  which  I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  them : 
bat  unfortunately  that  point  happens  to  be  infinitely  the 
moft  important  of  the  six. 

Que  of  the  six  points  is  the  ballot.  I  have  voted  for  the 
ballot ;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  on 
iliat  fubject. 

Another  point  is  the  abolition  of  the  pecuniary  qualifica* 

*  Mr.  Leader. 
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tion  for  members  of  this  House.  On  tliat  point  I  cordially 
agree  with  the  petitioners.  You  have  established  a  suffi* 
cient  pecuniarj  qualification  for  the  elector;  and  it  therefore 
seems  to  me  quite  superfluous  to  require  a  pecuniary  qualifi- 
cation from  the  representatiye.  Everybody  knows  that  many 
English  members  have  only  fictitious  qualifications^  and  that 
the  members  for  Scoteh  cities  and  boroughs  are  not  required 
to  have  any  qualification  at  all.  It  is  surely  absurd  to  admit 
the  representatives  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  without  any 
qualification,  and  at  the  same  time  to  require  the  represen- 
tative of  Finsbury  or  Marylebone  to  possess  a  qualification 
or  the  semblance  of  one.  If  the  qualification  really  be  a 
security  for  respectability,  let  that  security  be  demanded 
from  us  who  sit  here  for  Scoteh  tewns.  If,  as  I  believe,  the 
qualification  is  no  security  at  all,  why  should  we  require  it 
from  anybody.  It  is  no  part  of  the  old  constitution  of  the 
realm.  It  was  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  It 
was  established  by  a  bad  parliament  for  a  bad  purpose.  It 
was,  in  fistct,  part  of  a  course  of  legislation  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  happily  interrupted,  would  have  ended  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Toleration  Act  and  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  Chartists  demand  annual  parliaments.  There,  cer- 
tainly, I  differ  from  them :  but  I  might,  perhaps,  be  willing 
te  consent  to  some  compromise.  I  differ  from  them  also  as 
te  the  expediency  of  paying  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  of  dividing  the  country  into  electoral  districts.  But  I 
do  not  consider  these  matters  as  vital.  The  kingdom  might, 
I  acknowledge,  be  free,  great,  and  happy,  though  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  received  salaries,  and  though  the  present 
boundaries  of  counties  and  boroughs  were  superseded  by 
new  lines  of  demarcation.  These,  Sir,  are  subordinate  ques- 
tions. I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they  are  not  important. 
But  they  are  subordinate  when  compared  with  that  question 
which  still  remains  to  be  considered.  The  essence  of  the 
Charter  is  universal  suffrage.  If  you  withhold  that,  it  matters 
not  very  much  what  else  you  grant.  If  you  grant  that,  it 
matters  not  at  all  what  else  you  withhold.  If  you  grant  that, 
the  country  is  lost. 

I  have  no  blind  attachment  to  ancient  usages.  I  alto- 
gether disclaim  what  has  been  nicknamed  the  doctrine  of 
finality.  I  have  said  enouirh  to-niirht  to  show  that  I  do  not 
consider  the  setUemi  "vl  BSU  ba 

which  can  last  for  et 
sive  change  in  the  J 
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0erioTi8  evils.  Still  those  evils  may  be  overbalanced  by  ad- 
vantages :  and  I  am  perfectly  ready,  in  every  case,  to  weigh 
the  evils  against  the  advantages,  and  to  judge  as  well  as  I  can 
which  scale  preponderates.  I  am  boimd  by  no  tie  to  oppose 
any  reform  which  I  think  likely  to  promote  the  pnblic  good. 
I  will  go  so  £Bur  as  to  say  that  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  they  have  proved  the  People's  Charter  to  be 
absurd  when  they  have  proved  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  tiie  throne  and  of  the  peerage.  For  though 
I  am  a  fiEdthful  and  loyal  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  though 
I  sincerely  wish  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  powerful  and 
respected,  I  cannot  consider  either  monarchy  or  aristocracy 
as  the  ends  of  Grovemment.  They  are  only  means.  Nations 
have  flourished  without  hereditary  sovereigns  or  assemblies 
of  nobles ;  and,  though  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  England 
a  republic,  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  might,  as  a  republic, 
enjoy  prosperity,  tranquillity,  and  high  consideration.  The 
diead  and  aversion  with  which  I  regard  universal  suffirage 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  I  could  believe  that  the  worst 
effect  which  it  would  produce  would  be  to  give  us  an  elective 
first  magistrate  and  a  senate  instead  of  a  Queen  and  a  House 
of  Peers.  My  firm  conviction  is  that,  in  our  country,  uni- 
versal sufi&age  is  incompatible,  not  with  this  or  that  form  of 
government,  but  with  all  forms  of  government,  and  with 
everything  for  the  sake  of  which  forms  of  government  exist ; 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  property,  and  that  it  is  conse- 
quently incompatible  with  civilisation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  go  through  the 
arguments  which  prove  beyond  dispute  that  on  the  security 
of  property  civilisation  depends  ;  that,  where  property  is  in- 
secure, no  climate  however  delicious,  no  soil  however  fertile, 
no  conveniences  for  trade  and  navigation,  no  natural  endow- 
ments of  body  or  of  mind,  can  prevent  a  nation  fi:x)m  sinking 
into  barbarism;  that  where,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  has  been  created  by 
their  industry  and  laid  up  by  their  self-denial,  society  will  ad- 
vance in  arts  and  in  wealth  notwithstanding  the  sterility  of 
the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  notwithstanding 
heavy  taxes  and  destructive  wars.  Those  persons  who  say 
that  England  has  been  greatly  misgoverned,  that  her  legisla^- 
tkm  is  defective,  that  her  wealth  has  been  squandered  in 
unjjiist  and  impolitic  contests  with  America  and  with  France, 
do  in  fiust  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my 
4ioeiiiiie.    For  that  our  country  has  made  and  is  making 
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great  progress  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  material  comfort 
of  man  is  indisputable.  If  that  progress  cannot  be  ascribed 
fco  the  wisdom  of  the  Goyemment^to  what  can  we  ascribe 
it,  but  to  the  diligence,  the  energy,  the  thrift  of  individuals  P 
And  to  what  can  we  ascribe' that  diligence,  that  energy,  that 
thrift,  except  to  the  securiiy  which  property  has  during 
many  generations  enjoyed  here  ?  Such  is  the  power 
of  this  great  principle  that,  even  in  the  last  war,  the  most 
costly  war,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  ever  was  waged  in 
this  world,  the  Government  could  not  lavish  wealth  so  &8t 
as  the  productive  classes  created  it. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  on  the  institution  of  property  the 
wellbeing  of  society  depends,  it  follows  surely  tiiat  it  would 
be  madness  to  give  supreme  power  in  the  state  to  a  class 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  respect  that  institution.  And, 
if  this  be  conceded,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  I  entertain 
no  hope  that,  if  we  place  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  males  of  one  and  twenty 
told  by  the  head,  the  institution  of  property  will  be  respected. 
If  I  am  asked  why  I  entertain  no  such  hope,  I  answer,  because 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  males  of  twenty-one  who  have 
signed  this  petition  tell  me  to  entertain  no  such  hope; 
because  they  tell  me  that,  if  I  trust  them  with  power,  the 
first  use  which  they  will  make  of  it  will  be  to  plunder  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  who  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back  and  a 
good  roof  over  his  head.  God  forbid  that  I  should  put  an 
imfair  construction  on  their  language  !  I  will  read  their  own 
words.  This  petition,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  wishes  of  those  who,  if  the  Charter  ever 
becomes  law,  will  return  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  these  are  their  words :  "  Your  petitioners 
complain,  that  they  are  enormously  taxed  to  pay  the  interest 
of  what  is  called  the  national  debt,  a  debt  amounting  at 
present  to  eight  hundred  millions,  being  only  a  portion  of 
the  enormous  amount  expended  in  cruel  and  expensive  wars 
for  the  suppression  of  all  liberty  by  men  not  authorised  by 
the  people,  and  who  consequently  had  no  right  to  tax  po8- 
terity  for  tiie  outrages  committed  by  them  upon  mftnlrind.' 
If  these  words  mean  anything,  tb 
generation  is  not  boimd  to  pay  t 
our  rulers  in  past  times,  and 
would  be  both  just  and  politic 
be  impossible  to  make  any  ditto 
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fandholder  to  liis  dividends  and  the  right  of  a  landowner  to 
his  rents.  And,  to  do  the  petitioners  justice,  I  must  saj 
that  they  seem  to  be  much  of  the  same  mind.  They  are  for 
dealing  with  fimdholder  and  landovmer  alike.  They  tell  ns 
that  nothing  will  ^<  unshackle  labour  from  its  misery,  until 
the  people  possess  that  power  under  which  all  monopoly  and 
oppression  must  cease  ;  and  your  petitioners  respectfully 
mention  the  existing  monopolies  of  the  suf&age,  of  paper 
money,  of  machinery,  of  land,  of  the  public  press,  of  religion, 
of  the  means  of  travelling  and  transit^  and  a  host  of  other 
evils  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  arising  from  class  legisla- 
tion.'' Absurd  as  this  hubbub  of  words  is,  part  of  it  is 
intelligible  enough.  What  can  the  monopoly  of  land  mean, 
except  property  in  land  P  The  only  monopoly  of  land  which 
exists  in  England  is  this,  that  nobody  can  sell  an  acre  of 
land  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  And  what  can  the  mo- 
nopoly of  machinery  mean  but  property  in  machinery  P 
Another  monopoly  which  is  to  cease  is  the  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  travelling.  In  other  word,  all  the  canal  property 
and  railway  property  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  confiscated. 
What  other  sense  do  the  words  bearP  And  these  are 
only  specimens  of  the  reforms  which,  in  tiie  language  of  the 
petition,  are  to  unshackle  labour  from  its  misery.  There 
remains,  it  seems,  a  host  of  similar  monopolies  too  numerous 
to  mention ;  the  monopoly,  I  presume,  which  a  draper  has  of 
his  own  stock  of  cloth ;  tiie  monopoly  which  a  hatter  has  of 
his  own  stock  of  hats ;  the  monopoly  which  we  all  have  of 
our  furniture,  bedding,  and  clothes.  In  short,  the  petitioners 
ask  you  to  give  them  power  in  order  that  they  may  not  leave 
a  man  of  a  hundred  a  year  in  the  realm. 

I  am  &x  from  wishing  to  throw  any  blame  on  the  ignorant 
crowds  which  have  flocked  to  the  tables  where  this  petition 
was  exhibited.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  labour- 
ing people  should  be  deceived  by  the  arts  of  such  men  as  the 
author  of  this  absurd  and  wicked  composition.  We  ourselves, 
with  all  our  advantages  of  education,  are  often  very  credulous, 
very  impatient,  very  shortsighted,  when  we  are  tried  by 
pecuniary  distress  or  bodily  pain.  We  often  resort  to  means 
'of  immediate  relief  which,  as  Eeason  tells  us,  if  we  would 
listen  to  her,  are  certain  to  aggravate  our  sufferings.  Men 
of  great  abilities  and  knowledge  have  ruined  their  estates  and 
tibeir  constitutions  in  this  way.  How  then  can  we  wonder 
iliat  men  less  instructed  than  ourselves,  and  tried  by  priva- 
■neh  as  we  have  never  known,  should  be  easily  misled 
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by  mountebaiLks  who  promise  impossibilities?  Imagine  a 
well  meaning  laborious  mechanic  fondly  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children.  Bad  times  come.  He  sees  the  wife  whom  he 
loves  grow  thinner  and  paler  every  day.  His  little  ones  cry 
for  bread ;  and  he  has  none  to  give  ihem.  Then  come  the 
professional  agitators,  the  tempters,  and  tell  him  that  there 
is  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  everybody,  and  that  he 
has  too  little  only  because  landed  gentlemen,  fundholders, 
bankers,  manufitcturers,  railway  proprietors,  shopkeepers, 
have  too  much.  Is  it  strange  that  the  poor  man  should  be 
deluded,  and  should  eagerly  sign  such  a  petition  as  this  ? 
The  inequaliiy  with  which  wealth  is  distributed  forces  itself 
on  everybody's  notice.  It  is  at  once  perceived  by  the  eye. 
The  reasons  which  irrefragably  prove  this  inequality  to  be 
necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  all  classes  are  not  equally 
obvious.  Our  honest  working  man  has  not  received  such 
an  education  as  enables  him  to  understand  that  the  utmost 
distress  that  he  has  ever  known  is  prosperity,  when  compared 
with  the  distress  which  he  would  have  to  endure  if  there 
were  a  single  month  of  general  anarchy  and  plunder.  But 
you  say.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  labourer  that  he  is  not  well 
educated.  Most  true.  It  is  not  his  fault.  But,  though  he 
has  no  share  in  the  fault,  he  will,  if  you  are  foolish  enough 
to  give  him  supreme  power  in  the  state,  have  a  very  large 
share  of  the  punishment.  You  say  that,  if  the  Government 
had  not  culpably  omitted  to  establish  a  good  system  of  public 
instruction,  the  petitioners  would  have  been  fit  for  the 
elective  franchise.  But  is  that  a  reason  for  giving  them  the 
frunchise  when  their  own  petition  proves  that  they  are  not 
fit  for  it,  when  they  give  us  fair  notice  that,  if  we  let  them 
have  it,  they  will  use  it  to  our  ruin  and  their  own  ?  It  is 
not  necessary  now  to  inquire  whether,  with  universal  educa- 
tion, we  could  safely  have  universal  sufi&age.  What  we  are 
asked  to  do  is  to  give  universal  Bufi&age  before  there  is  uni- 
versal education.  Have  I  any  unkind  feeling  towards  these 
poor  people  ?  No  more  than  I  have  to  a  sick  friend  who 
implores  me  to  give  him  a  glass  of  iced  water  which  the 
physician  has  forbidden.  No  more  than  a  humane  collector 
in  India  has  to  those  poor  peasants  who  in  a  season  of 
scarcity  crowd  round  the  granaries  and  beg  with  tears  and 
piteous  gestures  that  the  doors  may  be  opened  and  the  rice 
distributed.  I  would  not  give  the  draught  of  water,  because 
I  know  that  it  would  be  poison.  I  would  not  give  up  the 
keys  of  the  granary,  because  I  know  that^  by  dQimr  ^^  I 
should  turn  a  scarci^  into  a  fiunine.    Jb  '^ 
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I  wonld  not  yield  to  the  importuniiy  of  multitades  who, 
exasperated  by  sofiFering  and  blinded  by  ignorance,  demand 
with  wild  vehemence  the  liberty  to  destroy  themselves. 

But  it  is  said.  You  must  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
this  petition.  It  is  very  foolish,  no  doubt,  and  disgraceful 
to  the  author,  be  he  who  he  may.  But  you  must  not  suppose 
that  those  who  signed  it  approve  of  it.  They  have  merely 
put  their  names  or  their  marks  without  weighing  the  sense 
of  the  document  which  they  subscribed.  Surely,  Sir,  of  all 
reasons  that  ever  were  given  for  receiving  a  petition  with  pe- 
culiar honors,  the  strangest  is  that  it  expresses  sentiments 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  real  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  signed  it.  And  it  is  a  not  less  strange  reason  for  giving 
men  supreme  power  in  a  state  that  they  sign  political  mani- 
festoes of  the  highest  importance  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  know  what  the  contents  are.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  believe  that,  if  the  petitioners  had  the  power  which  they 
demand,  they  would  not  use  it  as  they  threaten  9  During  a 
long  course  of  years,  numerous  speakers  and  writers,  some  of 
them  ignorant,  others  dishonest,  have  been  constantly  repre- 
senting the  Grovemment  as  able  to  do,  and  bound  to  do,  things 
which  no  Government  can,  without  great  injury  to  the 
country,  attempt  to  do.  Every  man  of  sense  knows  that  the 
people  support  the  Government.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chartist  philosophers  is  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  the  people.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that 
our  rulers  possess,  somewhere  or  other,  an  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
and,  fix)m  mere  hardheartedness,  refuse  to  distribute  the 
contents  of  this  magazine  among  the  poor.  We  have  all  of 
us  read  speeches  and  tracts  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  we  who  sit  here  have  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  of  sending  a  shower  of  manna  on  the  West  Eiding, 
of  striking  the  earth  and  furnishing  all  the  towns  of  Lan- 
ouhire  with  abundance  of  pure  water,  of  feeding  all  the  cot- 
tonspinners  and  weavers  who  are  out  of  work  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes.  There  is  not  a  working  man  who  has  not 
heard  harangues  and  read  newspapers  in  which  these  follies 
ue  taught.  And  do  you  believe  that  as  soon  as  you  give  the 
working  men  absolute  and  irresistible  power  they  will  forget 
all  tiusP  Tes,  Sir,  absolute  and  irresistible  power.  The 
Oiarter  would  give  them  no  less.  In  every  constituent  body 
fbfOOj^nt  the  empire  the  working  men  wiU,  if  we  grant 
flit  pnjfer  of  this  petition,  be  an  irresistible  majority.    In 
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every  constitaent  body  capital  will  be  placed  at  the  feet  of 
labour ;  knowledge  will  be  borne  down  by  ignorance ;  and 
is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  result  must  be  P  The  honor- 
able Member  for  Bath  and  the  honorable  Member  for  Boch- 
dale  are  now  considered  as  very  democratic  members  of 
Parliament.  They  would  occupy  a  very  different  position 
in  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  universal  suffirage,  if 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  seats.  They  would,  I  believe, 
honestly  oppose  every  attempt  to  rob  the  public  creditor. 
They  would  manfully  say  ^^  Justice  and  the  public  good  re- 
quire that  this  sum  of  thirty  millions  a  year  should  be  paid ;'' 
and  they  would  immediately  be  reviled  as  aristocrats,  mono- 
X)olists,  oppressors  of  the  poor,  defenders  of  old  abuses.  And 
as  to  land,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  millions  who 
have  been  so  long  and  loudly  told  that  the  land  is  their 
estate,  and  is  wrongfully  kept  from  them,  should  not,  when 
they  have  supreme  power,  use  that  power  to  enforce  what 
they  think  their  rights?  What  could  follow  but  one  vast 
spoliation  9  One  vast  spoliation  I  That  would  be  bad  enough. 
^Hiat  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  fell  on  our 
country.  Yet  would  that  a  single  vast  spoliation  were  the 
worst !  No,  Sir ;  in  the  lowest  deep  there  would  be  a  lower 
deep.  The  first  spoliation  would  not  be  the  last.  How  could 
itP  AU  the  causes  which  had  produced  the  first  spoliation 
would  still  operate.  They  woiild  operate  more  powerfully 
than  before.  The  distress  would  be  far  greater  than 
before.  The  fences  which  now  protect  property  would  all 
have  been  broken  through,  levelled,  swept  away.  The  new 
proprietors  would  have  no  title  to  show  to  anything  that 
they  held  except  recent  robbery.  With  what  &ce  then  could 
they  complain  of  being  robbed  P  What  would  be  the  end  of 
these  things  P  Our  experience,  God  be  praised,  does  not 
enable  us  to  predict  it  with  certainty.  We  can  only  guess. 
My  guess  is  that  we  should  see  something  more  horrible 
than  can  be  imagined,  something  like  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
on  a  &r  larger  scale.  There  would  be  many  millions  of 
human  beings,  crowded  in  a  narrow  space,  deprived  of  all 
those  resources  which  alone  had  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  exist  in  so  narrow  a  spaces  tnid0  jone;  xnaaufiMtiires 

gone;  credit  gone.  IflJHHHMriifeife^J^ 

mere  sustenance  of 
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came  to  turn  the 
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lishman  and  a  Whig  calls  such  an  event  the  yerj  best  P — ^the 
very  best  event,  I  say,  that  I  can  anticipate  is  that  out  of 
the  confusion  a  strong  military  despotism  may  arise,  and 
that  the  sword,  firmly  grasped  by  some  rongh  hand,  may 
give  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  miserable  wreck  of  all  that 
immense  prosperity  and  glory.  But,  as  to  the  noble  institu- 
tions under  which  our  country  has  made  such  progress  in 
liberty,  in  wealth,  in  knowledg'e,  in  arts,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  should  ever  see  them  again. 
We  should  never  see  them  again.  We  should  not  deserve 
to  see  them.  All  those  nations  which  envy  our  greatness 
would  insult  our  downfall,  a  downfall  which  would  be  all  our 
own  work ;  and  the  history  of  our  calamities  would  be  told 
thus :  England  had  institutions  which,  though  imperfect,  yet 
contained  within  themselves  the  means  of  remedying  every 
imperfection ;  those  institutions  her  legislators  wantonly  and 
madly  threw  away ;  nor  could  they  urge  in  their  excuse  even 
the  wretched  plea  that  they  were  deceived  by  false  promises  : 
for,  in  the  very  petition  with  the  prayer  of  which  they  were 
weak  enough  to  comply,  they  were  told,  in  the  plainest  terms, 
that  public  ruin  would  be  the  effect  of  their  compliance. 

Thinking  thus,  Sir,  I  will  oppose,  with  every  faculty  which 
God  has  given  me,  every  motion  which  directly  or  indirectly 
tends  to  the  granting  of  universal  suf&age.  This  motion,  I 
think,  tends  that  way.  K  any  gentleman  here  is  prepared 
to  vote  for  universal  suflfrage  with  a  full  view  of  aU  the  con- 
sequences of  universal  suffiuge  as  they  are  set  forth  in  this, 
petition,  he  acts  with  perfect  consistency  in  voting  for  this 
motion.  But,  I  must  say,  I  heard  with  some  surprise  the 
honorable  Baronet  the  Member  for  Leicester*  say  that, 
though  he  utterly  disapproves  of  the  petition,  though  he 
thinks  of  it  just  as  I  do,  he  wishes  the  petitioners  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  in  explanation  of  their  opinions.  I  conceive  that 
their  opinions  are  quite  sufficiently  explained  already;  and 
to  such  opinions  I  am  not  disposed  to  pay  any  extraordinary 
mark  of  respect.  I  shall  give  a  clear  and  conscientious  vote 
igAinit  the  motion  of  the  honorable  Member  for  Finsbury ; 
and  I  conceive  that  the  petitioners  will  have  much  less  reason 
to  oomplain  of  my  open  hostility,  than  of  the  conduct  of  the 
hononMe  Member,  who  tries  to  propitiate  them  by  con- 
■fwting  to  hear  their  oratory,  but  has  folly  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

*  Sir  John  Buthope. 
q8 
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A   SPEECH 


DXUTBRHD  IN 


Thb  Housb  of  Commons  on  the  9th  of  Mabch,  1848. 


On  the  nintli  of  Morcli,  1843,  Mr.  Yemon  Smith,  Member  for 
Northampton,  made  the  following  motion : 

'*  That  this  House,  having  regard  to  the  high  and  important 
functions  of  the  Gk)yemor  General  of  India,  the  mixed  character 
of  the  native  population,  and  the  recent  measures  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  for  discontinuing  any  seeming  sanction  to  idolatiy  in 
India,  is  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  EUenborough  in 
issuing  the  General  Orders  of  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1842, 
and  in  addressing  the  letter  of  the  same  date  to  all  the  chiefs, 
princes,  and  people  of  India,  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
gates  of  a  temple  to  Somnauth,  is  unwise,  indecorous,  and  re- 
prehensible." 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennant,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  opposed 
the  motion.    In  reply  to  him  the  following  Speech  was  made. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  242  votes  to  157. 

JIf B.  Speakeb, 

If  the  practice  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  been  in  accordance  with 
his  precepts,  if  he  had  not,  after  exhorting  us  to  confine  oor- 
^ves  strictly  to  the  subject  before  us,  rambled  &r  from  that 
subject,  I  should  have  refiuined  from  aU  digression.  For  in 
truth  there  is  abundance  to  be  said  touching  both  the  sub- 
stance and  the  style  of  this  Proclamation.  I  oaxmot^  howerer, 
leave  the  honorable  gentleman's  perovatiiOia 
ticed.  But  I  assure  him  that  I  do  ,90^ 
the  question  before  us  to  s 
time. 

I  cannot  but  w€ 
former  occasions, 
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shonld  have  gravely  represented  it  as  a  ground  of  complaint^ 
that  my  right  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Northampton 
has  made  this  motion  in  the  Groyemor  General's  absence. 
Does  the  honorable  gentleman  mean  that  this  House  is  to 
be  interdicted  from  ever  considering  in  what  manner  Her 
Majesty's  Asiatic  subjects,  a  hundred  millions  in  number, 
are  governed?    And  how  can  we  consider  how  they  are 
governed  without  considering  the  conduct  of  him  who  is 
governing  them?    And  how  can  we  consider  the  conduct  of 
him  who  is  governing  them,  except  in  his  absence  ?    For  my 
own  part,  I  can  say  for  myself,  and  I  may,  I  doubt  not,  say 
for  my  right  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Northampton, 
that  we  both  of  us  wish,  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls,  that 
we  were  discussing  this  question  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Ellenborough.    Would  to  heaven,  Sir,  for  the  sake  of  the 
credit  of  England,  and  of  the  interests  of  India,  that  the 
noble  lord  were  at  this  moment  under  our  gallery !    But,  Sir, 
if  there  be  any  (Jovemor  who  has  no  right  to  complain  of  re- 
marks made  on  him  in  his  absence,  it  is  that  Governor  who, 
forgetting  all  official  decorum,  forgetting  how  important  it  is 
that,  while  the  individuals  who  serve  the  State  are  changed, 
the  State  should  preserve  its  identity,  inserted  in  a  public 
proclamation  reflections  on  his  predecessor,  a  predecessor  of 
whom,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  wiU  only  say  that  his  con- 
duct had  deserved  a  very  different  return.    I  am  confident 
that  no  enemy  of  Lord  Auckland,  if  Lord  Auckland  has  an 
enemy  in  the  House,  will  deny  that,  whatever  faults  he  may 
have  committed,  he  was  faultless  with  respect  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.     No  brother  could  have  laboured  more  assiduously 
for  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  a  brother  than  Lord 
Auckland  laboured  to  facilitate  Lord  EUenborough's  arduous 
task,  to  prepare  for  Lord  Ellenborough  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing success  and  glory?    And  what  was  the  requital?    A 
proclamation  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  stigmatizing  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Auckland.     And,  Sir,  since  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  has  thought 
fit  to  divert  the  debate  from  its  proper  course,  I  will  venture 
to  request  that  he,  or  the  honorable  director  who  sits  behind 
him*,  will  vouchsafe  to  give  us  some  explanations  on  an 
important  point  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.     Lord 
XDenborough  has  been  accused  of  having  publicly  announced 
HaA  oar  troops  were  about  to  evacuate  Afghanistan  before 
he  hid  aaoertained  that  our  captive  countrymen  and  country- 

*  Sir  James  Hogg. 
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women  had  been  restored  to  liberty.  This  accusation,  which 
is  certainly  a  serious  one,  the  honorable  gentleman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  pronounces  to  be  a  mere 
calunmy.  Now,  Sir,  the  proclamation  which  announces  the 
withdrawing  of  the  troops  bears  date  the  first  of  October, 
1842.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  any  member  of  the 
Government,  or  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  on  the  first  of  October,  1842,  the  Grovemor 
General  knew  that  the  prisoners  had  been  set  at  liberty?  I 
believe  that  no  member  either  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  will  venture  to  affirm  any  such  thing.  It 
seems  certain  that  on  the  first  of  October  the  Gk)vemor 
General  could  not  know  that  the  prisoners  were  safe.  Never- 
theless, the  honorable  gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control  assures  us  that,  when  the  proclamation  was  drawn 
jup,  the  Governor  General  did  know  that  the  prisoners 
-were  safe.  What  is  the  inevitable  consequence  9  It  is  this, 
that  the  date  is  a  false  date,  that  the  proclamation  was 
written  after  the  first  of  October,  and  antedated.  And  for 
what  reason  was  it  antedated  P  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
the  House  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  reason.  I  believe 
that  Lord  EUenborough  affixed  the  false  date  of  the  first  of 
October  to  his  proclamation  because  Lord  Auckland's  mani- 
festo agaiQst  Afghanistan  was  dated  on  the  first  of  October. 
I  believe  that  Lord  EUenborough  wished  to  make  the  con- 
trast between  his  own  success  and  his  predecessor's  failure 
more  striking,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  this  paltry,  this 
childish,  triumph,  he  antedated  his  proclamation,  and  made 
it  appear  to  aU  Europe  and  all  Asia  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women who  were  in  a  miserable  captivity.  K  this  be  so,  and 
J[  shall  be  surprised  to  hear  any  person  deny  that  it  is  so,  I 
must  say  that  by  this  single  act,  by  writing  those  words,  the 
first  of  October,  the  Governor  General  proved  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  an  ill  regulated  mind,  a  man  unfit  for  high  public 
trust. 

I  might.  Sir,  if  I  chose  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
advert  to  many  other  matters.  I  might  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  (Jovemor 
General  has  exerted  himself  to  lower  the  character  and  to 
break  the  spirit  of  that  civil  service  on  the  respectabiliiy  and 
efficiency  of  which  chiefly  depends  the  happiness  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings.    I  might  say  much  about  the 
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financial  committee  which  he  appointed  in  the  hope  of  finding 
ont  blunders  of  his  predecessor,  but  which  at  last  found  ont 
no  blunders  except  his  own.  But  the  question  before  us 
demands  our  attention.  That  question  has  two  sides,  a 
serious  and  a  ludicrous  side.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  serious 
side*  Sir,  I  disclaim  in  the  strongest  manner  all  intention 
of  raising  any  fanatical  outcry  or  of  lending  aid  to  any  fana- 
tical project.  I  would  very  much  rather  be  the  victim  of 
fimaticism  than  its  tooL  If  Lord  EUenborough  were  called 
in  question  for  having  given  an  impartial  protection  to  the 
professors  of  different  religions,  or  for  restraining  unjustifiable 
excesses  into  which  Christian  missionaries  might  have  been 
hurried  by  their  zeal,  I  would,  widely  as  I  have  always  dif- 
fered from  him  in  politics,  have  stood  up  in  his  defence, 
though  I  had  stood  up  alone.  But  the  charge  against  Lord 
EUenborough  is  that  he  has  insulted  the  religion  of  his  own 
country  and  the  religion  of  millions  of  the  Queen's  Asiatic 
subjects  in  order  to  pay  honor  to  an  idoL  And  this  the  right 
honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
calls  a  trivial  charge.  Sir,  I  think  it  a  very  grave  charge. 
Her  Majesty  is  the  ruler  of  a  larger  heathen  population  than 
the  world  ever  saw  collected  under  the  sceptre  of  a  Christian 
sovereign  since  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  What 
the  conduct  of  rulers  in  such  circumstances  ought  to  be  is 
one  of  the  most  important  moral  questions,  one  of  the  most 
important  political  questions,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
There  are  subject  to  the  British  rule  in  Asia  a  himdred 
millions  of  people  who  do  not  profess  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Mahometans  are  a  minority:  but  their  importance  is 
much  more  than  proportioned  to  their  number :  for  they  are 
an  united,  a  zealous,  an  ambitious,  a  warlike  class.  The 
great  majority  of  the  population  of  Lidia  consists  of  idolaters, 
blindly  attached  to  doctrines  and  rites  which,  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious.  Li  no  part  of  the 
world  has  a  religion  ever  existed  more  imfavourable  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  health  of  our  race.  The  Brahminical 
anthology  is  so  absurd  that  it  necessarily  debases  every  mind 
which  receives  it  as  truth ;  and  with  this  absurd  mytiiology 
is  Ixmnd  up  an  absurd  system  of  physics,  an  absurd  geo- 
graphy, an  absurd  astronomy.  Nor  is  this  form  of  Paganism 
mcce  flkTonrable  to  art  than  to  science.  Through  the  whole 
yiWi^^w^  Pantheon  you  will  look  in  vain  for  anything  resem- 
bliiig  liiose  beautifrd  and  majestic  forms  which  stood  in  the 
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Bhrines  of  ancient  Greece.  All  is  hideous,  and  grotesque, 
and  ignoble.  As  this  superstition  is  of  all  superstitions  the 
most  irrational,  and  of  all  superstitions  the  most  inelegant, 
so  is  it  of  all  superstitions  the  most  immoraL  Emblems  of 
vice  are  objects  of  public  worship.  Acts  of  vice  are  acts  of 
public  worship.  The  courtesans  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
establishment  of  the  temple>  as  much  ministers  of  the  god,  as 
the  priests.  Crimes  against  life,  crimes  against  propertrfr,  are 
not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  by  this  odious  theology. 
But  for  our  interference  human  victims  would  still  be  offered 
to  the  Ganges,  and  the  widow  would  still  be  laid  on  the  pile 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  and  burned  alive  by  her  own 
children.  It  is  by  the  command  and  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  one  of  tiie  most  powerful  goddesses  that  the  Thugs 
join  themselves  to  the  unsuspecting  traveller,  make  Mends 
with  him,  slip  the  noose  round  his  neck,  plunge  their  knives 
in  his  eyes,  hide  him  in  the  earth,  and  divide  his  money  and 
^8gg&g6-  I  have  read  many  examinations  of  Thugs ;  and  I 
particularly  remember  an  altercation  which  took  place  be- 
tween two  of  those  wretches  in  the  presence  of  an  English 
officer.  One  Thug  reproached  the  other  for  having  been  so 
irreligious  as  to  spare  the  life  of  a  traveller  when  the  omens 
indicated  that  their  patroness  required  a  victim.  ^^How 
could  you  let  him  go  P  How  can  you  expect  the  goddess  to 
protect  us  if  you  disobey  her  commands?  That  is  one  of 
your  North  country  heresies."  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  in  what  way  Christian  rulers  ought  to 
deal  with  such  superstitions  as  these.  We  might  have  acted 
as  the  Spaniards  acted  in  the  New  World.  We  might  have 
attempted  to  introduce  our  own  religion  by  force.  We  might 
have  sent  missionaries  among  the  natives  at  the  public  charge. 
We  might  have  held  out  hopes  of  public  employment  to  con- 
verts, and  have  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  Mahometans  and 
Pagans.  But  we  did  none  of  these  things ;  and  herein  we 
judged  wisely.  Our  duty,  as  rulers,  was  to  preserve  strict 
neutrality  on  all  questions  merely  religious :  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  ever  swerved  from  strict  neutrality  for 
the  purpose  of  making  proselytes  to  our  own  £aith.  But  we 
have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes  deviated  from  the  right 
path  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  Englishmen,  who  have 
held  high  office  in  India,  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  only 
religion  which  was  not  entitled  to  toleration  and  to  respect 
was  Christianity.  They  regarded  every  Christian  missionary 
with  extreme  jealousy  and  disdain ;  and  they  suffered  the 
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most  atrocious  crimes^  if  enjoined  bj  the  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion, to  be  perpetrated  in  open  day.  It  is  lamentable  to 
think  how  long  after  our  power  was  firmly  established  in 
Bengal,  we,  grossly  neglecting  the  first  and  plainest  duty  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  sufiFered  the  practices  of  infanticide  and 
Suttee  to  continue  unchecked.  We  decorated  the  temples  of 
the  false  gods.  We  provided  the  dancing  girls.  We  gilded 
and  painted  the  images  to  which  our  ignorant  subjects  bowed 
down.  We  repaired  and  embellished  the  car  under  the  wheels 
of  which  crazy  devotees  flung  themselves  at  every  festival  to 
be  crushed  to  death.  We  sent  guards  of  honor  to  escort  pil- 
grims to  the  places  of  worship.  We  actually  made  oblations 
at  the  shrines  of  idols.  All  this  was  considered,  and  is  still 
considered,  by  some  prejudiced  Anglo-Indians  of  the  old 
school,  as  profound  policy.  I  believe  that  there  never  was 
so  shallow,  so  senseless  a  policy.  We  gained  nothing  by  it. 
We  lowered  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  meant  to 
flatter.  We  led  them  to  believe  that  we  attached  no  import- 
ance to  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  heathenism. 
Yet  how  vast  that  difference  is  !  I  altogether  abstain  from 
alluding  to  topics  which  belong  to  divines.  I  speak  merely 
as  a  politician  anxious  for  the  morality  and  the  temporal 
well  being  of  society.  And,  so  speaking,  I  say  that  to  coun- 
tenance the  Brahminical  idolatry,  and  to  discountenance  that 
religion  which  has  done  so  much  to  promote  justice,  and 
mercy,  and  freedom,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  and  good  go- 
vernment, and  domestic  happiness,  which  has  struck  off  the 
chains  of  the  slave,  which  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war, 
which  has  raised  women  from  servants  and  playthings  into 
companions  and  friends,  is  to  commit  high  treason  against 
humanity  and  civilisation. 

Gradually  a  better  system  was  introduced.  A  great  man 
whom  we  have  lately  lost.  Lord  Wellesley,  led  the  way.  He 
prohibited  the  immolation  of  female  children  ;  and  this  was 
the  most  imquestionable  of  all  his  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  In  the  year  1813  Parliament  gave  new  facilities  to 
persons  who  were  desirous  to  proceed  to  India  as  missionaries. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  abolished  the  Suttee.  Shortly  after- 
waxds  the  Home  Government  sent  out  to  Calcutta  the  impor- 
tftnt  and  valuable  despatch  to  which  reference  has  been  re- 
peatedly made  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  That  despatch 
Lord  Olenelg  wrote, — I  was  then  at  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  can  attest  the  fact, — with  his  own  hand.  One  paragraph, 
flit  liitjrHiecond,  is  of  the  highest  moment.    I  know  that 
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paragraph  bo  well  that  I  coiild  repeat  it  word  for  word. 
It  contains  in  short  compass  an  entire  code  of  regulations  for 
the  guidance  of  British  functionaries  in  matters  relating  to 
the  idolatry  of  India.    The  orders  of  the  Home  Goyemment 
were  express,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  temples  should  be 
left  entirely  to  the  natives.  A  certain  discretion  was  of  course 
left  to  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  dis- 
solving that  connection  which  had  long  existed  between  the 
English  Grovemment  and  the  Brahminical  superstition.     But 
the  principle  was  laid  down  in  the  clearest  manner.     This  was 
in  February,  1833.    In  the  year  1838  another  despatch  was 
sent,  which  referred  to  the  sixty-second  paragraph  of  Lord 
Glenelg's  despatch,  and  enjoined  the  Indian  Government  to 
observe  the  rules  contained  in  that  paragraph.     Again,  in  the 
year  1841,  precise  orders  were  sent  out  on  the  same  subject, 
orders  which  Lord  Ellenborough  seems  to  me  to  have  studied 
carefully  for  the  express  purpose  of  disobeying  them  point  by 
point,  and  in  the  most  direct  manner.     Tou  murmur :  but 
only  look  at  the  orders  of  the  Directors  and  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Governor  General.    The  orders  are,  distinctly  and 
positively,  that  the  British  authorities  in  India  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  temples  of  the  natives,  shall  make  no 
presents  to  those  temples,  shall  not  decorate  those  temples, 
shall  not  pay  any  military  honor  to  those  temples.     Now,  Sir, 
the  first  charge  which  I  bring  against  Lord  Ellenborough  is, 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  disobedience,  that 
he  has  done  that  which  was  forbidden  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  those  firom  whom  his  power  is  derived.     The  Home  Govern- 
ment says.  Do  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  heathen  temples. 
Is  it  denied  that  Lord  Ellenborough  has  interfered  in  the  con- 
cerns of  a  heathen  temple  P    The  Home  Government  says. 
Make  no  presents  to  heathen  temples.     Is  it  denied  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  his  intention  to 
make  a  present  to  a  heathen  temple  ?    The  Home  Grovemment 
says.  Do  not  decorate  heathen  temples.     Is  it  denied  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  has  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  his  inten- 
tion to  decorate  a  heathen  temple  9    The  Home  Gk)vemment 
says.  Do  not  send  troops  to  do  honor  to  heathen  temples.     Is 
it  denied  that  Lord  Ellenborough  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
escort  these  gates  to  a  heathen  temple?    To  be  sure,  the 
honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
tries  to  get  rid  of  this  part  of  the  case  in  rather  a  whimsical 
manner.    He  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  by 
sending  troops  to  escort  the  gates,  Lord  Ellenborough  can 
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have  meant  to  pay  anymark  of  respect  to  an  idoL    And  why? 
Becanse,  says  the  honorable  gentleman,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tan  had  given  positive  orders  that  troops  should  not  be 
employed  to  pay  marks  of  respect  to  idols.    Why,  Sir,  un- 
doubtedly, if  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  is  a  perfect  man,  if  all  our  reasonings  are  to  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  he  cannot  do  wrong,  then  I  admit  the 
force  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  argument.    But  it  seems 
to  me  a  strange  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  infer  a  man's  inno- 
cence  merely  from  the  flagnmcy  of  hifl  gmlt.    It  is  certain 
that  the  Home  authorities  ordered  the  Gk)vemor  General  not 
to  employ  the  troops  in  the  service  of  a  temple.    It  is  certain 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  employed  the  troops  to  escort  a 
trophy,  an  oblation,  which  he  sent  to  the  restored  temple  of 
Somnauth.    Yes,  the  restored  temple  of  Sonmauth.     Those 
are  his  lordship's  words.    They  have  given  rise  to  some 
discussion,  and  seem  not  to  be  understood  by  everybody  in 
the  same  sense.    We  all  know  that  this  temple  is  in  ruins.    I 
am  confident  that  Lord  Ellenborough  knew  it  to  be  in  ruins, 
and  that  his  intention  was  to  rebuild  it  at  the  public  charge. 
That  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  words.    But,  as  this  mean- 
ing is  so  monstrous  that  nobody  here  can  venture  to  defend 
it,  his  friends  pretend  that  he  believed  the  temple  to  have  been 
already  restored,  and  that  he  had  no  thought  of  being  himself 
the  restorer.     How  can  I  believe  this  ?    How  can  I  believe 
that,  when  he  issued  this  proclamation,  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  state  of  the  temple  to  which  he  proposed  to  make 
an  offering  of  such  importance  9    He  evidently  knew  that  it 
had  once  been  in  ruins ;  or  he  would  not  have  called  it  the 
restored  temple.    Why  am  I  to  suppose  that  he  imagined  it 
to  have  been  rebuilt  ?    He  had  people  about  him  who  knew  it 
well,  and  who  could  have  told  him  that  it  was  in  ruins  still. 
To  say  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  in  ruins  is  to  say 
that  he  put  forth  this  proclamation  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  ask  a  single  question  of  those  who  were  close  at  hand  and 
were  perfectly  competent  to  give  him  information.    Why, 
Sir,  tliis  defence  is  itself  an  accusation.      I  defy  the  honor- 
•Ue  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  I  defy 
an  human  ingenuity,  to  get  his  lordship  clear  off  from  botli 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma.    Either  way,  he  richly  deserves  a 
padiamentary  censure.    Either  he  published  this  proclama- 
Hfoa  in  the  recklessness  of  utter  ignorance  without  making 
Ijlui  mullert  inquiry ;  or  else  he,  an  English  and  a  Christian 
Gofomory  meant  to  build  a  temple  to  a  heathen  god  at  the 
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public  charge,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  commands  of  his 
official  superiors.  Turn  and  twist  the  matter  which  way 
you  will,  you  can  make  nothing  else  of  it.  The  stain  is  like 
the  stain  on  Blue  Beard's  key,  in  the  nursery  tale.  As  soon 
as  you  have  scoured  one  side  clean,  the  spot  comes  out  on 
the  other. 

So  much  for  the  first  charge,  the  charge  of  disobedience. 
It  is  fully  made  out ;  but  it  is  not  the  heaviest  charge  which 
I  bring  against  Lord  Ellenborough.  I  charge  him  with 
having  done  that  which,  even  if  it  had  not  been,  as  it  was, 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Home  authorities,  it  would  still  have 
been  a  high  crime  to  do.  He  ought  to  have  known,  without 
any  instructionfl  from  home,  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  take 
part  in  disputes  among  the  false  religions  of  the  East ;  that 
it  was  his  duty,  in  his  official  character,  to  show  no  marked 
preference  for  any  of  those  religions,  and  to  offer  no  marked 
insult  to  any.  But,  Sir,  he  has  paid  unseemly  homage  to  one 
of  those  religions ;  he  has  grossly  insulted  another ;  and  he 
has  selected  as  the  object  of  his  homage  the  very  worst  and 
most  degrading  of  those  religions,  and  as  the  object  of  his 
insults  the  best  and  purest  of  them.  The  homage  was  paid 
to  Lingamism.  The  insult  was  offered  to  Mahometanism. 
Lingamism  is  not  merely  idolatry,  but  idolatry  in  its  most 
pernicious  form.  The  honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  achieved 
a  great  victory  when  he  had  made  out  that  his  lordship's  de- 
votions had  been  paid,  not  to  Vishnu,  but  to  Siva.  Sir, 
Vishnu  is  the  preserving  Deity  of  the  Hindoo  Mythology ; 
Siva  is  the  destroying  Deity ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  any  pre- 
ference for  one  of  your  Governor  General's  gods  over  another, 
I  confess  that  my  own  tastes  would  lead  me  to  prefer  the 
preserving  to  the  destroying  power.  Yes,  Sir ;  the  temple  of 
Somnauth  was  sacred  to  Siva ;  and  the  honorable  gentleman 
cannot  but  know  by  what  emblem  Siva  is  represented,  and 
with  what  rites  he  is  adored.  I  will  say  no  more.  The 
Governor  General,  Sir,  is  in  some  degree  protected  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  his  offence.  I  am  ashamed  to  name  those 
things  to  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  pay  public  reverence. 
This  god  of  destruction,  whose  images  and  whose  worship  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  decency  to  describe,  is  selected  as  the 
object  of  homage.  As  the  object  of  insult  is  selected  a  religion 
which  has  borrowed  much  of  its  theology  and  much  of  its 
morality  from  Christianiiy,  a  religion  which  in  the  midst  of 
Polytheism  teaches  the  unity  of  God,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
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idolatry,  strictly  proscribes  the  worship  of  images.    The  duty 
of  our  Gk>7enuii6nt  is,  as  I  said,  to  tdke  no  {MBxt  in  the  dis- 
putes between  Mahometans  and  idolaters.    Bnt,  if  onr  Go- 
vernment does  take  a  part,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Ma- 
hometanism  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  Lord  EUenborough 
is  of  a  different  opinion.    He  takes  away  the  gates  from  a 
Mahometan  mosque,  and  solemnly  offers  them  as  a  gift  to  a 
Pagan  temple.    Morally,  this  is  a  crime.     Politically,  it  is  a 
blunder.    Nobody  who  kaows  anything  of  the  Mahometans  of 
India  can  doubt  that  this  a£Eront  to  their  fiaith  will  excite  their 
fiercest  indignation.     Their  susceptibility  on  such  points  is 
extreme.    Some  of  the  most  serious  disasters  that  have  ever 
befidlen  us  in  India  have  been  caused  by  that  susceptibility. 
Bemember  what  happened  at  Yellore  in  1806,  and  more  re- 
cently at  Bangalore.    The  mutiny  of  Yellore  was  caused  by  a 
slight  shown  to  the  Mahometan  turban ;  the  mutiny  of  Ban- 
galore by  disrespect  said  to  have  been  shown  to  a  li^hometan 
place  of  worship.    Ka  Governor  General  had  been  induced  by 
his  zeal  for  Christianity  to  offer  any  a£Eront  to  a  mosque  held 
in  high  veneration  by  Mussulmans,  I  should  think  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  indiscretion  such  as  proved  him  to  be  imiit  for 
his  post.     But  to  a&ont  a  mosque  of  peculiar  dignity,  not 
from  zeal  for  Christianity,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  loathsome 
god  of  destruction,  is  nothing  short  of  madness.     Some  tem- 
porary popularity  Lord  EUenborough  may  no  doubt  gain  in 
some  quarters.    I  hear,  and  I  can  well  believe,  that  some 
bigoted  Hindoos  have  hailed  this  proclamation  with  delight, 
and  have  begun  to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  take  their  worship  under  its  peculiar  pro- 
tection.    But  how  long  will  that  hope  last  9    I  presume  that 
the  right  honorable  Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  tiie  Treasury, 
does  not  mean  to  suffer  India  to  be  governed  on  Brahminieal 
principles.     I  presume  that  he  will  not  aUow  the  public  re- 
venue to  be  expended  in  rebuilding  temples,  adorning  idols, 
and  hiring  courtesans.     I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  already 
on  the  way  to  India  such  an  admonition  as  will  prevent  Lord 
EUenborough  frx)m  persisting  in  the  course  on  which  he  has 
entered.    The  consequence  will  be  that  the  exultation  of  the 
Brahmins  will  end  in  mortification  and  anger.     See  then  of 
what  a  complication  of  faults  the  Gk)vemor  General  is  guilty. 
Ik  carder  to  curry  favour  with  the  Hindoos  he  has  offered  an 
inexpiable  insult  to  the  Mahometans ;  and  now,  in  order  to 
qniflt  the  English,  he  is  forced  to  disappoint  and  disgust  the 
Hfaflooii.     But,  apart  from  the  irritating  effect  which  these 
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transactions  most  produce  on  erery  part  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, is  it  no  evil  to  have  tliis  continual  wavering  and 
changing  9  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  has,  with  great  pomp,  announced  intentions  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  carry  into  effect.  It  is  his  lordship's 
habit.  He  put  forth  a  notification  that  his  Durbar  was  to  be 
'honored  by  the  presence  of  Dost  Mahomed.  Then  came  a  no- 
tification that  Dost  Mahomed  would  not  make  his  appearance 
there.  In  the  proclamation  which  we  are  now  considering  his 
lordship  announced  to  all  the  princes  of  India  his  resolution  to 
set  up  these  gates  at  Somnauth.  The  gates,  it  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted,  will  not  be  set  up  there.  All  India  will 
see  that  the  Governor  General  has  changed  his  mind.  The 
change  may  be  imputed  to  mere  fickleness  and  levity.  It  may 
be  imputed  to  the  disapprobation  with  which  his  conduct  hais 
been  regarded  here.  In  either  case  he  appears  in  a  light  in 
which  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a  Gk)vemor  General 
should  appear. 

So  much  for  the  serious  side  of  this  business ;  and  now  for 
the  ludicrous  side.  Even  in  our  mirth,  however,  there  is 
sadness ;  for  it  is  no  light  thing  that  he  who  represents  the 
British  nation  in  India  should  be  a  jest  to  the  people  of 
India.  We  have  sometimes  sent  them  governors  whom  they 
loved,  and  sometimes  governors  whom  they  feared ;  but  they 
never  before  had  a  governor  at  whom  they  laughed.  Now, 
however,  they  laugh ;  and  how  can  we  blame  them  for  laugh- 
ing, when  all  Europe  and  all  America  are  laughing  too? 
You  see.  Sir,  that  the  gentlemen  opposite  cannot  keep  their 
countenances.  And  no  wonder.  Was  such  a  State  paper 
ever  seen  in  our  language  before  P  And  what  is  the  plea  set 
up  for  all  this  bombast  P  Why,  the  honorable  gentleman, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  brings  down  to  the 
House  some  translations  of  Persian  letters  from  native 
princes.  Such  letters,  as  everybody  knows,  are  written 
in  a  most  absurd  and  turgid  style.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man forces  us  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  this  detestable  rhetoric ; 
and  then  he  asks  why,  if  the  secretaries  of  the  Nizam  and  of 
the  King  of  Oude  use  all  these  tropes  and  hyperboles.  Lord 
Ellenborough  should  not  indulge  in  the  same  sort  of  elo- 
quence P  The  honorable  gentleman  might  as  well  ask  why 
Lord  Ellenborough  should  not  sit  cross-legged,  why  he  should 
not  let  his  beard  grow  to  his  waist,  why  he  should  not  wear 
a  turban,  why  he  should  not  hang  trinkets  all  about  his 
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person,  why  he  should  not  ride  about  Calcutta  on  a  horse 
jingling  with  bells  and  glittering  with  false  pearls.  The 
native  princes  do  these  things;  and  why  should  not  he? 
Why,  Sir,  simply  because  he  is  not  a  native  prince,  but  an 
English  Grovemor  GeneraL  When  the  people  of  Lidia  see 
a  Nabob  or  a  Bajah  in  all  his  gaudy  finery,  tiiey  bow  to  him 
with  a  certain  respect.  They  know  that  the  splendour  of 
his  garb  indicates  superior  rank  and  wealth.  But  if  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  had  so  bedizened  himself,  they  would  have 
thought  that  he  was  out  of  his  wits.  They  are  not  such 
fools  as  the  honorable  gentleman  takes  them  for.  Simpliciiy 
is  not  their  fashion.  But  they  understand  and  respect  the 
simplicity  of  our  &shions.  Our  plain  clothing  commands  &r 
more  reverence  than  all  the  jewels  which  the  most  tawdry 
2Semindar  wears ;  and  our  plain  language  carries  with  it  £a^ 
more  weight  than  the  florid  diction  of  the  most  ingenious 
Persian  scribe.  The  plain  language  and  the  plain  clothing 
are  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds  of  our  subjects  with 
superior  knowledge,  with  superior  energy,  with  superior 
veracity,  with  aU  the  high  and  commanding  qualities  which 
erected,  and  which  still  uphold,  our  empire.  Sir,  if,  as  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  seems  to  indicate.  Lord  EUenborough  has 
adopted  this  style  on  principle,  if  it  be  his  lordship's  delibe- 
rate intention  to  mimic,  in  his  State  papers,  the  Asiatic  modes 
of  thought  and  expression,  that  alone  would  be  a  reason  for 
recalling  him.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  this  proclamation  is  in  the  Oriental  taste.  It 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  very  bad  Oriental  compositions 
which  he  has  read  to  us,  nor  to  any  other  Oriental  composi- 
tions that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  neither  English  nor  Indian.  It 
is  not  original,  however ;  and  I  will  tell  the  House  where  the 
Governor  General  found  his  models.  He  has  apparently  been 
studying  the  rants  of  the  French  Jacobins  during  the  period 
of  their  ascendency,  the  Carmagnoles  of  the  Convention,  the 
proclamations  issued  by  the  Directory  and  its  Proconsuls : 
and  he  has-been  seized  with  a  desire  to  imitate  those  compo- 
titions.  The  pattern  which  he  seems  to  have  especially  pro- 
poied  to  himself  is  the  rodomontade  in  which  it  was  an- 
nomiced  that  the  modem  Gkiuls  were  marching  to  Bome  in 
ovdflr  to  avenge  the  fate  of  Dumnorix  and  Yercingetorix. 
Bfwjbody  remembers  those  lines  in  which  revolutionazy 
k  described  by  Mr.  Canning: — 
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"  Not  she  in  Britisli  courts  who  takes  her  stand, 
The  dawdling  balance  dangling  in  her  hand ; 
But  firm,  erect,  with  keen  reverted  glance. 
The  avenging  angel  of  regenerate  France, 
Who  visits  ancient  sins  on  modem  times. 
And  punishes  the  Pope  for  Giesar's  crimes." 

In  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  stylo  onr  Goremor 
General  has  proclaimed  his  intention  to  retaliate  on  the 
Mnssnlmans  beyond  the  mountains  the  inaolts  which  their 
ancestors^  eight  hundred  years  ago^  offered  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  Hindoos.  To  do  justice  to  the  Jacobins,  however,  I 
must  say  that  they  had  an  excuse  which  was  wanting  to  the 
noble  lord.  The  revolution  had  made  almost  as  great  a 
change  in  literary  tastes  as  in  political  institutions.  The  old 
masters  of  French  eloquence  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  old 
states  and  of  the  old  parliaments.  The  highest  posts  in  the 
administration  were  filled  by  persons  who  had  no  experience 
of  affairs,  who  in  the  general  confusion  had  raised  themselves 
by  audacity  and  quickness  of  natural  parts,  uneducated  men 
or  half  educated  men,  who  had  no  notion  that  the  style  in 
which  they  had  heard  the  heroes  and  villains  of  tragedies 
declaim  on  the  stage  was  not  the  style  of  real  warriors  and 
statesmen.  But  was  it  for  an  English  gentleman,  a  man  of 
distinguished  abilities  and  cultivated  mind,  a  man  who  had 
sate  many  years  in  parliament,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  state,  to  copy  the  productions  of  such  a  school  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  what  does  it  matter  if  the  noble  lord  has 
written  a  foolish  rhapsody  which  is  neither  prose  nor  verse? 
Is  affected  phraseology  a  subject  for  parliamentary  censure? 
What  great  ruler  can  be  named  who  has  not  committed 
errors  much  more  serious  than  the  penning  of  a  few  sen- 
tences of  turgid  nonsense  ?  This,  I  admit,  sounds  plausible. 
It  is  quite  true  that  very  eminent  men,  Lord  Somers,  for 
example.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord  Chatham  and  his  son,  all 
committed  faults  which  did  much  more  harm  than  any  fault  of 
style  can  do.  But  I  beg  the  House  to  observe  this,  that  an 
error  which  produces  the  most  serious  consequences  may  not 
necessarily  prove  that  the  man  who  has  committed  it  is  not 
a  very  wise  man ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  error  which 
directly  produces  no  important  consequences  may  prove  the 
man  who  has  committed  *'    unfit  for  public  trust. 

Walpole  committed  a  "^'^Ided  to  the 

public  cry  for  war  wif 
error,  he  was  an  enmu 
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hand,  when  he  marched  his  soldiers  to  the  beach,  made  them 
fill  their  helmets  with  cockle  shells,  and  sent  the  shells  to  be^ 
placed  in  the  Capitol  as  trophies  of  his  conquests,  did  no 
great  harm  to  anybody ;    bat  he  surely  proved  that  he  waa 
quite  incapable  of  governing  an  empire.    Mr.  Pitt's  expedi- 
tion to  Quiberon  was  most  ill  judged,  and  ended  in  defeat 
and  disgrace.     Yet  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  statesman  of  a  very  high 
order.     On  the  other  hand,  such  ukases  as  those  by  which 
the  Emperor  Paul  t^ed  to  regulate  the  dress  of  the  people  of 
Petersburg,  though  they  caused  much  less  misery  than  the 
slaughter  at  Quiberon,  proved  that  the  Emperor  Paid  could 
not  safely  be  trusted  with  i>ower  over  his  fellow  creatures.. 
One  day  he  forebade  the  wearing  of  pantaloons.    Another 
day  he  forbade  his  subjects  to  comb  their  hair  over  their  fore-^ 
heads.     Then  he  proscribed  round  hats.    A  young  English^ 
man,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  thought  to  evade  this  decree  by 
going  about  the  city  in  a  hunting  cap.     Then  came  out  BJh 
edict  which  made  it  penal  to  wear  on  the  head  a  round  thing 
such  as  the  English  merchant's  son  wore.    Now,  Sir,  I  say 
that,  when  I  examine  the  substance  of  Lord  EUenborough's 
proclamation,  and  consider  all  the  consequences  which  that 
paper  is  likely  to  produce,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  he  has 
committed  a  grave  moral  and  i>olitical  offence.      When  I 
examine  the  style,  I  see  that  he  has  committed  an  act  ot 
eccentric  folly,  much  of  the  same  kind  with  Caligula's  cam- 
paign against  the  cockles,  and  with  the  Emperor  Paul's  ukase 
against  round  hats.      Consider  what  an  extravagant  self- 
confidence,  what  a  disdain  for  the  examples  of  his  great 
predecessors  and  for  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  men  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  the   Indian 
services,  this  strange  document  indicates.      Surely  it  might 
have  occurred  to  Lord  Ellenborough  that,  if  this  kind  ot 
eloquence  had  been  likely  to  produce  a  favourable  impression 
on  ^e  minds  of  Asiatics,  such  Grovemors  as  Warren  Sfastings, 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  Sir  Charles  Met- 
ealfi»,  men  who  were  as  familiar  with  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  native  population  of  Lidia  as  any  man  here  can 
be  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  French,  would  not 
have  left  the  discovery  to  be  made  by  a  new  comer  who  did 
not  know  any  Eastern  tongue.     Surely  too  it  might  have 
oeoufied  to  the  noble  lord  that,  before  he  put  forth  such  a 
piodamation,  he  would  do  well  to  ask  some  person  who  knew 
ladinnitfanately  what  the  effect  both  on  the  Mahometans  and 
irmhM^f  wai  likely  to  be.    I  firmly  believe  that  the  Governor 
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General  either  did  not  ask  advice  or  acted  in  direct  opposition 
to  advice.  Mr.  Haddock  was  with  his  lordship  as"  acting 
Secretary.  Now  I  know  enough  of  Mr.  Maddock  to  be  qnite 
certain  that  he  never  counselled  the  Governor  General  to 
publish  such  a  paper.  I  will  pawn  my  life  that  he  either  was 
never  called  ui>on  to  give  an  opinion,  or  that  he  gave  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  course  which  has  been  taken.  No  Gk>vemor 
General  who  was  on  good  terms  with  the  civil  service  would 
have  been,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  expose  himself  thus.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Auckland  were,  to  be  sure,  the  last 
men  in  the  world  to  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  as  this.  But 
if  either  of  those  noble  lords,  at  some  unlucky  moment  when 
he  was  not  quite  himself,  when  his  mind  was  thrown  off  the 
balance  by  i^e  pride  and  delight  of  an  extraordinary  success, 
had  proposed  to  put  forth  such  a  proclamation,  he  would  have 
been  saved  from  committing  so  great  a  mistake  by  the  re- 
spectful but  earnest  remonstrances  of  those  in  whom  he 
placed  confidence,  and  who  were  solicitous  for  his  honor. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  proclamation,  therefore,  I  infer 
that  the  terms  on  which  Lord  Ellenborough  is  with  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company  are  such  that  those  servants  could 
not  venture  to  offer  him  counsel  when  he  most  needed  it. 

For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  think  the  noble  lord  unfit  for  high 
public  trust.  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  nature  of  the  public 
trust  which  is  now  reposed  in  him.  Are  gentlemen  aware  that, 
^ven  when  he  is  at  Calcutta,  surrounded  by  his  coimcillors, 
his  single  voice  can  carry  any  resolution  concerning  the  ex- 
ecutive administration  against  them  all?  They  can  object: 
they  can  protest :  they  can  record  their  opinions  in  writing, 
and  can  require  him  to  give  in  writing  his  reasons  for  persist- 
ing in  his  own  course :  but  they  must  then  submit.  On  the 
most  important  questions,  on  the  question  whether  a  war  shall 
be  declared,  on  the  question  whether  a  treaty  shall  be  con- 
cluded, on  the  question  whether  the  whole  system  of  land 
revenue  established  in  a  great  province  shall  be  changed,  his 
single  vote  weighs  down  the  votes  of  all  who  sit  at  the  Board 
with  him.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  opposite  is  a  powerful 
minister,  a  more  powerful  minister  than  any  that  we  have 
seen  during  many  years.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  his 
power  over  the  people  of  England  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  power  which  the  Governor  General  possesses 
over  the  people  of  Lidia.  Such  is  Lord  Ellenborough's  power 
when  he  is  with  his  council,  and  is  to  some  extent  held  in 
check.     But  where  is  he  now  ?    He  has  given  his  council  the 
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slip.  He  is  alone.  He  has  near  him  no  person  who  is  entitled 
and  bound  to  offer  advice,  asked  or  nnasked:  he  asks  no  advice : 
and  you  <»umot  expect  men  to  outstep  the  strict  line  of  their 
official  duty  by  obtruding  advice  on  a  superior  by  whom  it 
would  be  ungraciously  received.  The  danger  of  having  a  rash 
and  flighly  Governor  General  is  sufficiently  serious,  at  the 
very  best.  But  the  danger  of  having  such  a  Gk>vemor  Gt^neral 
up  the  country,  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  person 
who  ha^  a  r^ht  to  i«monstrate  with  him,  is  feaxfol  ^eed. 
Interests  so  vast,  that  the  most  sober  language  in  which  they 
can  be  described  sounds  hyperbolical,  are  entrusted  to  a  single 
man ;  to  a  man  who,  whatever  his  parts  may  be,  and  they  are 
doubtless  considerable,has  shown  an  indiscretion  and  temerity 
almost  beyond  belief;  to  a  man  who  has  been  only  a  few 
months  in  India ;  to  a  man  who  takes  no  counsel  with  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  India. 

I  cannot  sit  down  without  addressing  myself  to  those 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  who  are  present.  I  ex- 
hort them  to  consider  the  heavy  responsibility  which  rests  on 
them.  They  have  the  power  to  recall  Lord  Ellenborough : 
and  I  trust  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  exercise  that  power. 
This  is  the  advice  of  one  who  has  been  their  servant,  who  has 
served  them  loyaUy,  and  who  is  still  sincerely  anxious  for  their 
credit  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  of  which  they  are 
the  guardians.  But  if,  from  whatever  cause,  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  recall  the  noble  lord,  then  I  implore  them  to  take  care 
that  he  be  immediately  ordered  to  return  to  Calcutta.  Who 
can  say  what  new  freak  we  may  hear  of  by  the  next  mail  ? 
I  am  quite  confident  that  neither  the  Court  of  Directors  nor 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  can  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  that 
mail  without  great  uneasiness.  Therefore  I  say,  send  Lord 
Ellenborough  back  to  Calcutta.  There  at  least  he  will  find 
persons  who  have  a  right  to  advise  him  and  to  expostulate 
with  him,  and  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  also  the  spirit  to 
do  80.  It  is  something  that  he  will  be  forced  to  record  his 
reaaons  for  what  he  does.  It  is  something  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  hear  reasons  against  his  propositions.  It  is  some- 
thing that  a  delay,  though  only  of  twenty-four  hours,  will  be 
interposed  between  the  first  conception  of  a  wild  scheme  and 
the  execution.  I  am  afraid  that  these  checks  will  not  be 
suffieient  to  prevent  much  evil :  but  they  are  not  absolutely 
nugatory.  I  intreat  the  Directors  to  consider  in  what  a 
podtioii  they  will  stand  if,  in  consequence  of  their  neglect, 
•erions  calamity  should  befall  the  country  which  is  con- 
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fided  to  iheir  care.  I  will  onlj  saj,  in  conclusion,  that,  if 
there  be  anj  use  in  having  a  Council  of  India,  if  it  be  not 
meant  that  the  members  of  Council  should  draw  large  salaries 
for  doing  nothing,  if  they  a«  really  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  and  restraming  the  Govemor,  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  absurd  that  their  powers  should  be  in  abeyance  when 
there  is  a  Gk>Temor  who,  of  all  the  Governors  that  ever 
England  sent  to  the  East^  stands  most  in  need  both  of  as- 
sistance and  of  restraint. 
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A   SPEECH 


Thi  House  of  Commons  on  thv  19th  or  Febbuabt,  1844. 


On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1844,  Lord  John  BoHsell  moved  for 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  Ireland.  After  a  discussion  of  nine  nights  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  324  votes  to  225.  On  the  fifth  night  of  the 
debate  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

I  OAKKOT  refrain,  Sir,  from  congratulating  yon  and  the  House 
that  I  did  not  catch  your  eye  when  I  rose  before.  I  should 
have  been  extremely  sorry  to  have  prevented  any  Irish  mem- 
ber from  addressing  the  House  on  a  question  so  interesting 
to  Ireland,  but  peculiarly  sorry  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  who  to-night  pleaded  the  cause  of 
his  country  with  so  much  force  and  eloquence.* 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience 
to  follow  the  advice  which  has  been  just  given  me  by  my 
honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Pomfretf,  with  all  the 
authority  which,  as  he  has  reminded  us,  belongs  to  his  vene- 
rable youth.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  wisest  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  suffer  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  go  on  in  theii*  own  way,  seeing  that  the  way  in 
which  they  have  long  been  going  on  is  an  exceedingly  bad 
one.  I  support  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend  for  these  plain 
reasons. 

First,  I  hold  that  Ireland  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory,  indeed 
in  a  most  dangerous,  state. 

Secondly,  I  hold  that  for  the  state  in  which  Ireland  is  Her 
Mqesty^B  Ministers  are  in  a  great  measure  accountable,  and 
tiiafc  Itbdj  have  not  shown,  either  as  legislators  or  as  adminis- 
tnitOft,  that  they  are  capable  of  remedying  the  evils  which 
Ihej  hate  caused. 

•  Mr.  J.  O'Brien.  t  Mr.  B.  MUnM. 
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Now,  Sir,  if  I  make  out  these  two  propositions,  it  will  follow 
that  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  to  interfere ;  and  I  conceive  that  my  noble 
friend,  by  moving  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  has 
proposed  a  mode  of  interference  which  is  both  parliamentary 
and  convenient. 

My  first  proposition.  Sir,  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  Both 
sides  of  the  House  are  fully  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  con- 
dition of  Irelaud  may  well  excite  great  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension.  That  island,  in  extent  about  one  fourth  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  population  more  than  one  fourth,  supe- 
rior probably  in  natural  fertility  to  any  area  of  equal  size  in 
Europe,  possessed  of  natural  facilities  for  trade  such  as  can 
nowhere  else  be  found  in  an  equal  extent  of  coast,  an  inex- 
haustible nursery  of  gallant  soldiers,  a  country  &x  more 
important  to  the  prosperity,  the  strength,  the  dignity  of  this 
great  empire  than  all  our  distant  dependencies  together,  than 
the  Cauadas  and  the  West  Indies  added  to  Southern  Africa, 
to  Australasia,  to  Ceylon,  and  to  the  vast  dominions  of  the 
Moguls,  that  island.  Sir,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  so  ill 
affected  and  so  turbulent  that  it  must,  in  any  estimate  of 
our  power,  be  not  added  but  deducted.  You  admit  that 
you  govern  that  island,  not  as  you  govern  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  as  you  govern  your  new  conquests  in  Scinde; 
not  by  means  of  the  respect  which  the  people  feel  for  the 
laws,  but  by  means  of  bayonets,  of  artillery,  of  entrenched 
camps. 

My  first  proposition,  then,  I  take  to  be  conceded.  Ireland 
is  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  question  which  remains  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  for  the  state  in  which  Ireland  is  Her 
Majesty^s  Ministers  are  to  be  held  accountable. 

Now,  Sir,  I  at  once  admit  that  the  distempers  of  Ireland 
must  in  part  be  attributed  to  causes  for  which  neither  Her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  nor  any  public  men  now  living 
can  justly  be  held  accountable.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
with  a  long  dissertation  on  those  causes.  But  it  is  necessary, 
I  think,  to  take  at  least  a  rapid  glance  at  them :  and  in  order 
to  do  so.  Sir,  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  not  only  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  the  statesmen  who  are  now  arrayed  against 
each  other  on  the  right  and  left  of  your  chair,  but  anterior  to 
the  birth  even  of  the  great  parties  of  which  those  statesmen 
are  the  leaders ;  anterior  to  the  days  when  the  names  of  Tory 
and  Whig,  of  court  party  and  country  party,  of  cavalier  and 
joundhead,  came  into  use ;  anterior  to  the  existence  of  those 
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Puritans  to  whom  the  honorable  Member  for  Shrewsbnry^^ 
in  a  very  ingenious  speech,  ascribed  all  the  calamities  of 
Ireland. 

The  primary  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  manner  in  which  Ire- 
land became  subject  to  the  English  crown.    The  annexation 
was  effected  by  conquest,  and  by  conquest  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  was  not  a  conquest  such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  modem  Europe.    It  was  not  a  conquest  like  that 
which  united  Artois  and  Franche  Comt^  to  France,  or  Silesia, 
to  Prussia.    It  was  the  conquest  of  a  race  by  a  race,  such 
a  conquest  as  that  which  established  the  dominion  of  the- 
Spaniard  over  the  American  Indian,  or  of  the  Mahratta  over* 
the  peasant  of  Guzerat  or  Taiyore.    Of  all  forms  of  tyranny 
I  believe  that  the  worst  is  that  of  a  nation  over  a  nation.. 
Populations  separated  by  seas  and  moimtain  ridges  may  call 
eadi  other  natural  enemies,  may  wage  long  wars  with  each 
other,  may  recount  with  pride  ihe  victories  which  they  have 
gained  over  each  other,  and  point  to  the  flags,  the  guns,  th& 
ships  which  they  have  won  from  each  other.    But  no  enmity 
that  ever  existed  between  such  populations  approaches  in 
bitterness  the  mutual  enmity  felt  by  populations  which  are- 
locally  intermingled,  but  which  have  never  morally  and  poll* 
ticaUy  amalgamated ;  and  such  were  the  Englishry  and  the 
Lrishry.    Yet  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  would  have  effaced  the 
distinction  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.     Our 
island  had  suffered  cruelly  from  the  same  evil.    Here  the 
Saxon  had  trampled  on  the  Celt,  the  Dane  on  the  Saxon,  the 
Norman  on  Celt,  Saxon,  and  Dane.    Yet  in  the  course  of 
ages  all  the  four  races  had  been  fused  together  to  form  the 
great  English  people.    A  similar  frision  would  probably  have 
taken  place  in  Ireland  but  for  the  Beformation.   The  English 
settlers  adopted  the  Protestant  doctrines  which  were  received 
in  England.     The  Aborigines  alone,  among  all  the  nations  of 
tibe  north  of  Europe,  adhered  to  the  ancient  fiEtith.    Thus 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  populations  was 
deepened  and  widened.    The  old  enmity  was  reinforced  by  a 
new  enmity  stronger  still.    Then  came  those  events  to  which 
llie  honorable  Member  for  Shrewsbury  referred.    The  spirit 
of  liberty  in  England  was  closely  allied  with  the  spirit  of 
Ftoitanism,  and  was  mortally  hostile  to  the  Papacy.     Such 
men  as  Hampden,  Yane,  Milton,  Locke,  though  zealous 
gfimnUj  for  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  yet  held  that  the 

*  Mr.  DisraelL 
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Boman  Catholic  worship  had  no  claim  to  toleration.    On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  four  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  showed 
far  more  favour  to  Boman  Catholics  than  to  any  claas  of  Pro- 
testant nonconformists.    James  the  First  at  one  time  had 
43ome  hopes  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican. 
Clharles  the  First  entered  into  secret  engagements  to  grant 
an  indulgence  to  Boman  Catholics.    Charles  the  Second  was 
a  concealed  Boman  Catholic.    James  the  Second  was  an 
avowed  Boman  Catholic.    Consequently,  through  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  the 
slavery  of  England  meant  the  same  thing.    The  watchwords, 
the  badges,  the  names,  the  places,  the  days,  which  in  the 
jmind  of  an  Englishman  were  associated  with  deliverance, 
^prosperity,  national  dignity,  were  in  the  mind  of  on  Irish- 
man associated  with  bondage,  ruin,  and  degradation.     The 
memory  of  William  the  Third,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  are  instances.     I  was  much  struck  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  on  a  day  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  remember  with  gratitude  and  pride,  the  day  on 
which  I  had  the  high  honor  of  being  declared  one  of  the  first 
two  members  for  the  great  borough  of  Leeds.    My  chair  was 
covered  with  orange  ribands.    The  horses  which  drew  it 
^  could  hardly  be  seen  for  the  profusion  of  orange  colored 
-finery  with  which  they  were  adorned.    Orange  cockades  were 
in  all  the  hats ;  orange  favours  at  all  the  Mrindows.     And  my 
.supporters,  I  need  not  say,  were  men  who  had,  like  myself, 
been  zealous  for  Catholic  emancipation.    I  could  not  help  re- 
marking that  the  badge  seemed  rather  incongruous.     But  I 
was  told  that  the  friends  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  York- 
shire had  always  rallied  under  the  orange  banner,  that  orange 
was  the  colour  of  Sir  George  Savile,  who  brought  in  that  biU 
which  caused  the  No  Popery  riots  of  1 780,  and  that  the  very 
4chair  in  which  I  sate  was  the  chair  in  which  Lord  Milton, 
now  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  had  triumphed  after  the  great  victory 
which  he  won  in  1807  over  the  No  Popery  party,  then  headed 
ly  the  house  of  Harewood.    I  thought  how  different  an  effect 
that  procession  would  have  produced  at  Limerick  or  Cork, 
with  what  howls  of  rage  and  hatred  the  Boman  Catholic 
population  of  those  cities  would  have  pursued  that  orange 
flag  which,  to  every  Boman  Catholic  in  Yorkshire,  was  the 
memorial  of  contests  maintained  in  &vour  of  his  own  dearest 
rights.    This  circumstance,  however  slight^  well  illustrates 
.the  singular  contrast  between  the  hirtoiy  of  iSngknd  and  the 
history  of  Ireland.. 
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Well,  Sir,  twice  during  the  seyenteenth  century  the  Iriflh 
rose  up  against  the  English  colony.  Twice  they  were  com- 
pletely put  down;  and  twice  they  were  severely  chastised. 
The  first  rebellion  was  crushed  by  Oliver  Cromwell;  the 
second  by  William  the  Third.  Those  great  men  did  not  use 
their  victory  exactly  in  the  same  way.  The  policy  of  Crom- 
well was  wise,  and  strong,  and  straightforward,  and  cruel. 
It  was  comprised  in  one  word,  which,  as  Clarendon  tells  U8, 
was  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  EngUshry  of  that  time. 
That  word  was  extirpation.  The  object  of  Cromwell  was  to 
make  Ireland  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant.  If 
he  had  lived  twenty  years  longer  he  might  perhaps  have  ac- 
complished that  work :  but  he  died  while  it  was  incomplete ; 
and  it  died  with  him.  The  policy  of  William,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  those  whose  inclinations  William  was 
under  the  necessity  of  consulting,  was  less  able,  less  ener- 
getic, and,  though  more  humane  in  seeming,  perhaps  not 
more  humane  in  reality.  Extirpation  was  not  attempted. 
The  Irish  Boman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  live,  to  be 
fruitful,  to  replenish  the  earth :  but  they  were  doomed  to  be 
what  the  Helots  were  in  Sparta,  what  the  Greeks  were  under 
the  Ottoman,  what  the  blacks  now  are  at  New  York.  Every 
man  of  the  subject  caste  was  strictly  excluded  from  public 
trust.  Take  what  path  he  might  in  life,  he  was  crossed  at 
every  step  by  some  vexatious  restriction.  It  was  only  by 
being  obscure  and  inactive  that  he  could,  on  his  native  soil, 
be  safe.  K  he  aspired  to  be  powerful  and  honored,  he  must 
begin  by  being  an  exile.  K  he  pined  for  military  glory,  he 
might  gain  a  cross  or  perhaps  a  Marshal's  sta£f  in  the  armies 
of  France  or  Austria.  K  his  vocation  was  to  politics,  he 
might  distinguish  himself  in  the  diplomacy  of  Italy  or  Spain. 
But  at  home  he  was  a  mere  Gibeonite,  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water.  The  statute  book  of  Ireland  was  filled 
with  enactments  which  furnish  to  the  Boman  Catholics  but 
too  good  a  ground  for  recriminating  on  us  when  we  talk  of 
the  barbarities  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner ;  and  the  harshness 
of  those  odious  laws  was  aggravated  by  a  more  odious  admin- 
istration. For,  bad  as  the  legislators  were,  the  magistrates 
were  worse  still.  In  those  evil  times  originated  that  most 
unhappy  hostility  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  curses  of  Ireland.  Oppression  and  turbu- 
lenee  reciprocally  generated  each  other.  The  combination 
of  rustic  tyrants  was  resisted  by  gangs  of  rustic  bandittL 
Gonrts  of  law  and  juries  existed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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dominant  sect.  Those  priests  who  were  revered  by  millions 
as  their  natural  advisers  and  guardians,  as  the  oidy  autho- 
rised expositors  of  Christian  truth,  as  the  only  authorised 
dispensers  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  were  treated  by  the 
squires  and  squireens  of  the  ruling  &ction  as  no  goodnatured 
man  would  treat  the  vilest  beggar.  In  this  manner  a  century 
passed  away.  Then  came  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
great  awakening  of  the  mind  of  Europe.  It  would  have  been 
wonderful  indeed  if,  when  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil 
nations  were  agitated  by  vague  discontents  and  vague  hopes, 
Ireland  had  remained  at  rest.  Jacobinism,  it  is  true,  was 
not  a  very  natural  ally  of  the  Soman  Catholic  religion.  But 
common  enmities  produce  strange  coalitions ;  and  a  strange 
coalition  was  formed.  There  was  a  third  great  rising  of  the 
aboriginal  population  of  the  island  against  English  and  Pro- 
testant ascendency.  That  rising  was  put  down  by.  the  sword ; 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of 
afiOdrs  to  consider  how  the  victory  shotdd  be  used. 

I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  being  partial  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  But  I  cannot  refuse  to  him  the  praise  both  of  wis- 
dom and  of  humanity,  when  I  compare  the  plan  which  he 
formed  in  that  hour  of  triumph  with  the  plans  of  those  Eng- 
lish rulers  who  had  before  him  governed  Ireland.  Of  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan  the  Union  was  a  part,  an  excellent  and  an  essential  part 
indeed,  but  still  only  a  part.  We  shall  do  great  injustice  both 
to  his  head  and  to  his  heart  if  we  forget  that  he  was  permitted 
to  carry  into  effect  only  some  unconnected  portions  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  well  concerted  scheme.  He  wished  to  blend,  not 
only  the  parliaments,  but  the  nations,  and  to  make  the  two 
islands  one  in  interest  and  affection.  With  that  view  the  Soman 
Catholic  disabilities  were  to  be  removed :  the  Soman  Catholic 
priests  were  to  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  and  honorable 
position ;  and  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  Soman  Catholics  the  benefits  of  liberal  education. 
In  truth  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  on  those  subjects  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  derived  from  a  mind  even  more  i>owerful  and 
capacious  than  his  own,  trora  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke.  If  the 
authority  of  these  two  great  men  had  prevailed,  I  believe  fhafe 
the  Union  with  Ireland  would  now  have  been  as  seooie.  aaA 
as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  agitaUoat^tg/*^^''**  *'  *'"^'^ 
Scotland.  The  Parliament  in  • 
remembered  as  what  it  wi^ 
venal,  the  most  unprinoi' 
&ce  of  this  earth.    I  do 
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give  offence  to  any  gentleman  from  Ireland,  however  tealonB 
for  Bepeal  lie  may  be:  for  I  only  repeat  the  language  of 
Wolfe  Tone.  Wolfe  Tone  said  that  he  had  seen  more  delibe- 
rative assemblies  than  most  men ;  that  he  had  seen  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  the  American  Congress,  the  French  Coundl 
of  Elders  and  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Batavian  Conven- 
tion ;  but  that  he  had  nowhere  found  anything  like  the  base- 
ness and  impudence  of  the  scoundrels,  as  he  called  them,  at 
Dublin.  If  Mr.  Pitt's  whole  plan  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  that  infamous  parliament,  that  scandal  to  the  name 
of  parliament,  would  have  perished  unregretted ;  and  the  last 
day  of  its  existence  would  have  been  remembered  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  the  first  day  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  great  boon  which  he  would  have  con- 
ferred on  them  would  have  been  gratefully  received,  because 
it  could  not  have  been  ascribed  to  fear,  because  it  would  have 
been  a  boon  bestowed  by  the  powerful  on  the  weak,  by  the 
victor  on  the  vanquished.  Unhappily,  of  all  his  projects  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland,  the  Union  alone  was  carried  into  effect ; 
and  therefore  that  Union  was  an  Union  only  in  name.  The 
Irish  found  that  they  had  parted  with  at  least  the  name  and 
show  of  independence,  and  that  for  this  sacrifice  of  national 
pride  they  were  to  receive  no  compensation.  The  Union, 
which  ought  to  have  been  associated  in  their  minds  with 
freedom  and  juatice,  was  associated  only  with  disappointed 
hopes  and  forfeited  pledges.  Yet  it  was  not  even  then  too 
late.  It  was  not  too  late  in  1813.  It  was  not  too  late  in 
1821.  It  was  not  too  late  in  1825.  Yes :  if,  even  in  1825, 
some  men  who  then  were,  as  they  now  are,  high  in  the  service 
of  the  crown,  could  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  what 
they  were  forced  to  do  four  years  later,  that  great  work  of 
conciliation  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  meditated  might  have  been 
accomplished.  The  machinery  of  agitation  was  not  yet  Ailly 
organized:  the  Government  was  under  no  strong  pressure; 
ai^  therefore  concession  might  still  have  been  received  with 
thankfulness.  That  opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape ;  and 
It  never  returned. 

In  1829,  at  length,  concessions  were  made,  were  made 
largelj,  were  made  without  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Pitt 
noald  imdoubtedly  have  demanded,  and  to  which,  if  demanded 
hj  Mr.  Pitt,  the  whole  body  of  Boman  Catholics  would  have 
mgertj  assented.  But  those  concessions  were  made  reluc- 
tudijf  made  imgraciously,  made  under  duress,  made  troxa  the 
dnad  of  civil  war.    How  then  was  it  possible  that  they 
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sliould  produce  contentment  and  rex>oseP  What  could  be  the 
effect  of  that  sudden  and  profuse  liberality  following  that  long 
and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  most  reasonable  demands, 
except  to  teach  the  Irishman  that  he  could  obtain  redress 
only  by  turbulence?  Could  he  forget  that  he  had  been, 
during  eight  and  twenty  years,  supplicating  Parliament  for 
justice,  urging  those  unanswerable  arguments  which  prove 
that  the  rights  of  conscience  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  claim- 
ing the  performance  of  promises  made  by  ministers  and  princes, 
and  that  he  had  supplicated,  argued,  claimed  the  performance 
of  promises  in  vain?  Could  he  forget  that  two  generations 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers,  the  most  brilliant  wits,  the 
most  eloquent  orators,  had  written  and  spoken  for  him  in 
vain  ?  Could  he  forget  that  the  greatest  statesmen  who  took 
his  part  had  paid  dear  for  their  generosity?  Mr.  Pitt  en- 
deavoured to  redeem  his  pledge;  and  he  was  driven  from 
office.  Lord  Grev  and  Lord  Grenville  endeavoured  to  do  but 
a  very  small  part  of  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  thought  right  and 
expedient ;  and  they  were  driven  fix)m  office.  Mr.  Canning 
took  the  same  side;  and  his  reward  was  to  be  worried  to 
death  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  brightest  ornament. 
At  length,  when  he  was  gone,  the  Roman  Catholics  began  to 
look,  not  to  cabinets  and  parliaments,  but  to  themselves. 
They  displayed  a  formidable  array  of  physical  force,  and  yet 
kept  within,  just  within,  the  limits  of  the  law.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  in  two  years,  more  than  any  prudent  friend 
had  ventured  to  demand  for  them  was  gi'anted  to  them  by 
their  enemies.  Yes ;  within  two  years  after  Mr.  Canning  had 
been  laid  in  the  transept  near  us,  all  that  he  would  have  done, 
and  more  than  he  could  have  done,  was  done  by  his  perse- 
cutors. How  was  it  possible  that  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Lreland  should  not  take  up  the  notion  that  from 
England,  or  at  least  from  the  party  which  then  governed  and 
which  now  governs  England,  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  reason, 
by  entreaty,  by  patient  endurance,  but  everything  by  intimi- 
dation? That  tardy  repentance  deserved  no  gratitude,  and 
obtaneid  none.  The  whole  machinery  of  agitation  was  com- 
plete and  in  perfect  order.  The  leaders  had  tasted  the  plea- 
sures of  popularity ;  the  multitude  had  tasted  the  pleasures 
of  excitement.  Both  the  demagogue  and  his  audience  felt  a 
craving  for  the  daily  stimulant.  Grievances  enough  remained, 
God  knows,  to  serve  as  pretexts  for  agitation :  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  (Jovemment  had  led  the  sufferers  to  believe 
that  by  agitation  alone  could  any  grievance  be  removed. 
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Such,  Sir,  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progpress  of  the 
disorders  of  Ireland.    Misgoyemment,  lasting  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  to  the  reign  of 
William  the  Fourth,  has  left  us  an  immense  mass  of  discon- 
tent, which  will,  no  doubt,  in  ordinary  times,  make  the  task 
of  any  statesman  whom  the  Queen  may  call  to  i>ower  suffi- 
ciently difficult.    But,  though  this  be  true,  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  extraordinary  agitation 
which  alarms  us  at  this  moment  is  to  be  found  in  the  mis- 
conduct of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers.    For,  Sir,  though 
Ireland  is  always  combustible,  Ireland  is  not  always  on  fire. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  chronic  complaints  which 
are  to  be  attributed  to  remote  causes,  and  the  acute  attack^ 
which  is  brought  on  by  recent  imprudence.     For,  though 
there  is  always  a  predisposition  to  disease  in  that  xmhappy 
society,  the  violent  paroxysms  come  only  at  intervals.  I  must 
own  that  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  my  imagery  to  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.    When  he 
sate  on  this  bench,  and  was  only  a  candidate  for  the  great 
place  which  he  now  fills,  he  compared  himself  to  a  medical 
maa  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient.    Continuixig  his  metaphor, 
I  may  say  that  his  prognosis,  his  diagnosis,  his  treatment, 
have  all  been  wrong.     I  do  not  deny  that  the  case  was  diffi- 
cult.    The  sufferer  was  of  a  very  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had 
formerly  suffered  many  things   of  many  physicians,   and, 
among  others,  I  must  say,  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
himself.     Still  the  malady  had,  a  very  short  time  ago,  been 
got  under,  and  kept  under,  by  the  judicious  use  of  lenitives ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  if  that  salutary  regimen 
had  been  steadily  followed,  there  would  have  been  a  speedy 
improvement  in  the  general  health.     Unhappily,  the   new 
state  hygeist  chose  to  apply  irritants  which  have  produced  a 
succession  of  convulsive  fits,  each  more  violent  than  that 
which  preceded  it.     To  drop  the  figure,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Lord  Melbourne's  government  was  popular  with 
the  great  body  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland.     It  is  im- 
ponible  to  doubt  that  the  two  Viceroys  whom  he  sent  to 
Ireland  were  more  loved  and  honored  by  the  Irish  people 
than  any  Viceroys  before  whom  the  sword  of  state  has  ever 
been  borne.    Under  the  late  Government,  no  doubt,  the  em- 
pire was  threatened  by  many  dangers ;  but,  to  whatever 
quarter  the  Ministers  might  look  with  uneasy  apprehension^ 
to  befauid  they  could  always  look  with  confidence.    When 
hid  men  raised  disturbances  here,  when  a  Chartist  rabble 
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fired  on  the  Queen's  soldiers,  nnmerous  regiments  coald, 
without  the  smallest  risk,  be  spared  from  Ireland;    When  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  one  of  our  colonies, — a  rebellion  too 
which  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Irish  would 
regard  with  &yor,  for  it  was  a  rebellion  of  Boman  Catholics 
against  Protestant  rulers, — even  then  Ireland  was  true  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire,  and  troops  were  sent  fix>m 
Munster  and  Connaught  to  put  down  insurrection  in  Canada. 
No  person  will  deny  that  if,  in  1840,  we  had  unhappily  been 
forced  into  war,  and  if  a  hostile  army  had  landed  in  Bantry 
Bay,  the  whole  population  of  Cork  and  Tipperary  woidd  have 
risen  up  to  defend  the  throne  of  Her  Majesty,  and  woidd 
have  offered  to  the  invaders  a  resistance  as  determined  as 
would  have  been  offered  by  the  men  of  Kent  or  Norfolk. 
And  by  what  means  was  this  salutary  effect  produced?    Not 
by  great  legislative  reforms :  for,  unfortunately,  that  Grovem- 
ment,  though  it  had  the  will,  had  not  the  power,  to  carry 
such  reforms  against  the  sense  of  a  strong  minority  in  this 
House,  and  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  Peers.    No,  Sir,  this 
effect  was  produced  merely  by  the  wisdom,  justice,   and 
humanity  with  which  the  existing  law,  defective  as  it  might 
be,  was  administered.    The  late  Grovemment,  calumniated 
and  thwarted  at  every  turn,  contending  against  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nobility  and  landed  gentry,  yet  did  show  a  disposition  to  act 
kindly  and  £airly  towards  Ireland,  and  did,  to  the  best  of  its 
power,  treat  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics  alike.     If  we 
had  been  as  strong  as  our  successors  in  parliamentary  sup- 
port, if  we  had  been  able  to  induce  the  two  Houses  to  follow 
in  legislation  the  same  principles  by  which  we  were  guided  in 
administration,  the  Union  with  Ireland  would  now  have  been 
as  secure  from  the  assaults  of  agitators  as  the  Union  with 
Scotland.  But  this  was  not  to  be.    During  six  years  an  opposi- 
tion, formidable  in  numbers,  formidable  in  ability,  selected  as 
the  especial  object  of  the  fiercest  and  most  pertinacious  attacks 
those  very  acts  of  the  Government  which  had,  after  centuries 
of  mutual  animosity,  half  reconciled  the  two  islands.    Those 
Lords  Lieutenants  who,  in  Ireland,  were  venerated  ub  no  pro- 
ceding  Lord  Lieutenant  had  ever  been  venerated,  wfive  Inn 
reviled  as  no  preceding  Lord  Lieutenant  had  ^'▼^■^'iMlffl^Wf;, 
viled.    Every  action,  every  word  whidi 
the  nation  committed  to 
them  as  a  crime.    Evezy  bQl 
Crown  for  the  benefit  of  In 
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lated.  A  few  Boman  Catholics  of  distinguished  merit  were 
appointed  to  situations  which  were  indeed  below  their  just 
clidms,  bnt  which  were  higher  than  any  member  of  iiteir 
CSiiirch  had  filled  during  many  generations.  Two  or  three 
Boman  Catholics  were  sworn  of  the  Council ;  one  took  his 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  another  at  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. There  was  great  joy  in  Ireland ;  and  no  wonder. 
What  had  been  done  was  not  much ;  but  the  ban  had  been 
taken  off;  the  Emancipation  Act,  which  had  been  little  more 
than  a  dead  letter,  was  at  length  a  reality.  But  in  England 
all  the  underlings  of  the  great  Tory  party  set  up  a  howl  of 
rage  and  hatred  worthy  of  Lord  Greorge  Gordon's  No  Popery 
mob.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  with  his  usual  prudence,  abstained  from  joining  in 
the  cry,  and  was  content  to  listen  to  it,  to  ei\joy  it,  and  to 
profit  by  it.  But  some  of  those  who  ranked  next  to  him 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  did  not  imitate  his 
politic  reserve.  One  great  man  denounced  the  Irish  as 
aliens.  Another  called  them  minions  of  Popery.  Those 
teachers  of  religion  to  whom  millions  looked  up  with  affec- 
tion and  reyerence  were  called  by  the  Protestant  press  demon 
priests  and  surpliced  ruffians,  and  were  denounced  fit>m  the 
Protestant  pulpit  as  pontiffs  of  Baal,  as  fidse  prophets  who 
were  to  be  slain  with  the  sword.  We  were  reminded  that  a 
Queen  of  the  chosen  people  had  in  the  old  time  patronised 
the  ministers  of  idolatry,  and  that  her  blood  had  been  given 
to  the  dogs.  Not  content  with  throwing  out  or  frittering 
down  every  law  beneficial  to  Ireland,  not  content  with  cen- 
suring in  severe  terms  every  act  of  the  executive  government 
which  gave  satisfaction  in  Ireland,  you,  yes,  you,  who  now 
fill  the  great  offices  of  state,  assumed  the  offensive.  From 
obstruction  you  proceeded  to  aggression.  You  brought  in  a 
biD  which  you  called  a  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Electors 
in  Ireland.  We  then  told  you  that  it  was  a  bill  for  the 
wholesale  disfiunchisement  of  the  electors  of  Ireland.  We 
then  proved  incontrovertibly  that,  under  pretence  of  reform- 
ing the  law  of  procedure,  you  were  really  altering  the  sub- 
stantive law ;  that,  by  making  it  impossible  for  any  man  to 
▼indicate  his  right  to  vote  without  trouble,  expense,  and  loss 
of  time,  you  were  really  taking  away  the  votes  of  tens  of 
thousands.  You  denied  all  this  then.  You  very  coolly  ad- 
mit it  all  now.  Am  I  to  believe  that  you  did  not  know  it  as 
wdl  in  1841  as  in  1844  P  Has  one  new  fact  been  brought  to 
li|^9    Has  one  argument  been  discovered  which  was  not. 
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ih^e  or  four  years  ago,  urged  twenty,  thirty,  forfy  times  in 
this  House  ?  Why  is  it  that  you  have,  when  in  power,  ab* 
stained  from  proposing  that  change  in  the  mode  of  registra- 
tion which,  when  you  were  out  of  power,  you  represented  as 
indispensable  9  You  excuse  yourselves  by  saying  that  now 
the  responsibilities  of  office  are  upon  you.  In  plain  words, 
your  trick  has  served  its  purpose.  Your  object, — ^for  I  will 
do  justice  to  your  patriotism, — ^your  object  was  not  to  ruin 
your  country,  but  to  get  in ;  and  you  are  in.  Such  public 
virtue  deserved  such  a  reward,  a  reward  which  has  turned 
out  a  punishment,  a  reward  which  ought  to  be,  while  the 
world  lasts,  a  warning  to  unscrupulous  ambition.  Many 
causes  contributed  to  place  you  in  your  present  situation.  But 
the  chief  cause  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  prejudice  which 
you  excited  amongst  tiiie  English  against  the  just  and 
humane  manner  in  which  the  late  ministers  governed  Ireland. 
In  your  impatience  for  office,  you  called  up  the  devil  of  reli- 
gious intolerance,  a  devil  more  easily  evoked  than  dismissed. 
He  did  your  work ;  and  he  holds  your  bond.  You  once  found 
him  an  useful  slave :  but  you  have  since  found  him  a  hard 
master.  It  was  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  be  applauded  by  high 
churchmen  and  low  churchmen,  by  the  Sheldonian  llieatre 
and  by  Exeter  HalL  It  was  pleasant  to  be  described  as  the 
champions  of  the  Protestant  &ith,  as  the  men  who  stood  up 
for  the  Qospel  against  that  spurious  liberality  which  made 
no  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  your  opponents  called  by  every  nickname  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  foul  vocabulary  of  the  Reverend  Hugh  Mac- 
Neill.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  that  they  were  the  allies  of 
Antichrist,  that  they  were  the  servants  of  the  man  of  sin, 
that  they  were  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  Beast.  But 
when  all  this  slander  and  scurrility  had  raised  you  to  power, 
when  you  found  that  you  had  to  manage  millions  of  those 
who  had  been,  year  after  year,  constantly  insulted  and  de- 
&med  by  yourselves  and  your  lacqueys,  your  hearts  began  to 
&il  you.  Now  you  tell  us  that  you  have  none  but  kind  and 
respectftd  feelings  towards  the  Irish  Soman  Catholics,  that 
you  wish  to  conciliate  them,  that  you  wish  to  carry  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  into  fall  effect,  that  nothing  would  give  you 
more  pleasure  than  to  place  on  the  bench  of  jiurtice  a  Boman 
Catholic  lawyer  of  oonservative  pdiiioi^  that  nothioir  mmld 
give  you  more  pleasme  than  ^ 
sury,  or  at  the  Boaid  of 
gentleman  of  OODM 
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talents  for  bnsmess  or  debate.  Your  only  reason,  yon  assure 
ns,  for  not  promoting  Roman  Catholics  is  that  all  ibe  Boman 
Catholics  are  your  enemies ;  and  yon  ask  whether  any  minis- 
ter can  be  expected  to  promote  his  enemies.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  yon  would  willingly  promote  Boman 
Catholics  :  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  give  you  full  credit  for  not 
wishing  to  do  your  country  more  harm  than  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  out  and  keeping  out  the  Whigs.  I 
also  fully  admit  that  you  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  promoting 
your  enemies.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  it  happens 
that  all  the  Boman  Catholics  in  the  United  Eongdom  are  your 
enemies.  Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of  before  9  Here  are 
six  or  seven  millions  of  people  of  all  professions,  of  all  trades, 
of  all  grades  of  rank,  fortime,  intellect,  education.  Begin 
with  the  premier  Peer,  the  Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  the 
chief  of  the  Howards,  the  heir  of  the  Mowbrays  and  Pitz- 
alans,  and  go  down  through  earls,  barons,  baronets,  lawyers 
and  merchants,  to  the  very  poorest  peasant  that  eats  his 
potatoes  without  salt  in  Mayo ;  and  all  these  millions  to  a  man 
are  arrayed  against  the  Government.  How  do  you  explain 
this  9  Is  there  any  natural  connection  between  the  Boman 
Catholic  theology  and  the  political  theories  held  by  Whigs 
and  by  reformers  more  democratical  than  the  Whigs?  Not 
only  is  there  no  natural  connection,  but  there  is  a  natural  * 
opposition.  Of  all  Christian  sects  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
holds  highest  the  authority  of  antiquity,  of  tradition,  of  imme- 
morial usage.  Her  spirit  is  eminently  conservative,  nay,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  Protestants,  conservative  to  an  unreasonable 
and  pernicious  extent.  A  man  who  has  been  taught  from 
childhood  to  regard  with  horror  all  innovation  in  religion  is 
surely  less  likely  than  another  man  to  be  a  bold  innova- 
tor in  politics.  It  is  probable  that  a  zealous  Boman  Catho- 
lic, if  there  were  no  disturbing  cause,  would  be  a  Tory ;  and 
the  Boman  Catholics  were  all  Tories  till  you  persecuted  them 
into  Whiggism  and  Badicalism.  In  the  civil  war,  how  many 
Boman  Catholics  were  there  in  Pairfiax's  army?  I  be- 
Here,  not  one.  They  were  all  under  the  banner  of  Charles 
ilie  First.  When  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  was 
oflbred  for  Charles  the  Second  alive  or  dead,  when  to  conceal 
Um  was  to  run  a  most  serious  risk  of  the  gallows,  it  was 
among  Boman  Catholics  that  he  found  shelter.  It  has  been 
file  same  in  other  countries.  When  everything  else  in 
Aaaee  was  prostrate  before  the  Jacobins,  the  Boman  Catho- 
He  peaaanlij  of  Britanny  and  Poitou  still  stood  up  for  the 
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House  of  Bourbon.  Against  the  gigantic  power  of  Niapoleon, 
the  Boman  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  Tyrol  maintained  un- 
aided the  cause  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  examples.  And  can  we  believe,  in  defiance 
of  all  reason  and  of  all  history,  that,  if  the  Boman  Catholics 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  tolerably  well  governed^ 
they  would  not  have  been  attached  to  the  Goyemment  9  In 
my  opinion  the  Tories  never  committed  so  great  an  error 
as  when  they  scourged  away  and  spumed  away  the  Boman 
Catholics.  Mr.  Burke  understood  this  well.  The  sentiment 
which,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  held  entire  possession  of 
his  mind,  was  a  horror, — a  morbid  horror  it  at  last  became, 
— of  Jacobinism,  and  of  everything  that  seemed  to  him  to 
tend  towards  Jacobinism :  and,  like  a  great  statesman  and 
philosopher, — ^for  such  he  was  even  in  his  errors, — ^he  per- 
ceived, and  he  taught  Mr.  Pitt  to  perceive,  that,  in  the  war 
against  Jacobinism,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  the  natural 
allies  of  royalty  and  aristocracy.  But  the  help  of  these  allies 
was  contumeliously  rejected  by  those  politicians  who  make 
themselves  ridiculous  by  carousing  on  Mr.  Pitt-s  birthday, 
while  they  abjure  all  Mr.  Pitt's  principles.  The  consequence 
is,  as  you  are  forced  to  own,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
kingdom  a  Roman  Catholic  of  note  who  is  your  friend. 

*  Therefore,  whatever  your  inclinations  may  be,  you  must 
entrust  power  in  Ireland  to  Protestants,  to  ITltra-Protestants^ 
to  men  who,  whether  they  belong  to  Orange  lodges  or  not, 
are  in  spirit  Orangemen.  Every  appointment  which  you 
make  increases  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
more  discontented  they  are,  the  less  you  can  venture  to  em- 
ploy them.  The  way  in  which  you  Seated  them  while  you 
were  in  opposition  has  raised  in  them  such  a  dislike  and  dis- 
trust of  you  that  you  cannot  carry  the  Emancipation  Act 
into  effect,  though,  as  you  tell  us,  and  as  I  believe,  you 
sincerely  desire  to  do  so.  As  respects  the  offices  of  which  you 
dispose,  that  Act  is  null  and  void.  Of  all  the  boons  which 
that  Act  purports  to  bestow  on  Roman  Catholics  they  really 
enjoy  only  one,  admission  to  Parliament;  and  that  they 
would  not  enjoy  if  you  had  been  able  three  yeazB  ago  to  cany 
your  Irish  Registration  BilL  Yoa  liaive  waandad  iwrtioMi 
feeling:  you  have  wounded  Z6)M  I 
sity  which  you  have  xooi 
some  of  which  I  abbi 
of  which  I  can  wm 
suit  and  ii^jury  on 

for  your  own  pwcf 
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againrt  Ireland :  and  you  have  no  right  to  be  surprised  by 
finding  that  the  pnblic  mind  of  Ireland  is  inflamed  against 
England.  You  called  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Elingdom  aliens :  and  you  must  not  blame  them  for 
Ibehng  and  acting  like  aliens.  You  have  filled  every  public 
departiment  with  their  enemies.  What  then  could  you  expect 
but  that  they  would  set  up  against  your  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
your  official  hierarchy  a  more  powerful  chief  and  a  more 
powerful  organization  of  their  own  9  They  remember,  and 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  had  forgotten,  what,  xmder 
the  same  chief,  and  by  a  similar  organization,  they  extorted 
finom  you  in  1829 ;  and  they  are  determined  to  tiy  whether 
you  are  bolder  and  more  obstinate  now  than  then. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  of  this  crisis.  To  a  great  extent 
they  are  of  your  own  making.  And  what  have  you  done  in 
order  to  get  out  of  them  ?  Great  statesmen  have  sometimes 
committed  great  mistakes,  and  yet  have  by  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness extricated  themselves  from  the  embarrassments  which 
those  mistakes  had  caused.  Let  us  see  whether  you  are  en- 
titled to  rank  among  such  statesmen.  And  firist,  what, — 
commanding,  as  you  do,  a  great  majority  in  this  and  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament, — ^what  have  you  done  in  the  way 
of  legislation  ?  The  answer  is  very  short  and  simple.  The 
beginning  and  end  of  all  your  legislation  for  Ireland  will  be 
found  in  the  Arms  Act  of  last  session.  You  will  hardly  call 
that  conciliation ;  and  I  shall  not  call  it  coercion.  It  was 
mere  petty  annoyance.  It  satisfied  nobody.  We  called  on 
you  to  redress  tiie  wrongs  of  Ireland.  Many  of  your  own 
friends  called  on  you  to  stifle  her  complaints.  One  noble  and 
learned  person  was  so  much  disgusted  by  your  remissness  that 
he  employed  his  own  great  abilities  and  his  own  valuable 
time  in  framing  a  new  coercion  bill  for  you.  You  were  deaf 
alike  to  us  and  to  him.  The  whole  fruit  of  your  legislative 
wisdom  was  this  one  paltry  teasing  police  regulation. 

Your  executive  administration  through  the  whole  recess 
has  been  one  long  blunder.  The  way  in  which  your  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  advisers  acted  about  the  Clontaxf  meeting 
would  alone  justify  a  severe  vote  of  censure.  The  noble  lord, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,^  has  told  us  that  the  Gk)vem- 
meni  did  all  that  was  possible  to  caution  the  people  against 
that  meeting,  and  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
men  for  not  performing  impossibilities.  Now,  Sir^ 
tte  ttuiiBters  themselves  acknowledge  that,  as  early  as  the 

I*  *  Lord  Stanley. 
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morning  of  the  Friday  which  preceded  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  determined  to  pnt  forth  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  meeting.  Yet  the  proclamation  was 
not  published  in  Dublin  and  the  suburbs  till  after  night&ll 
on  Saturday.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Will  any  person  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  it 
was  impossible  to  have  a  proclamation  drawn  up,  printed,  and 
circulated  in  twenty-four  hours,  nay  in  six  hours.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  weighing  well  the  words  of  such  a 
document.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have  we%hed  well 
the  value  of  the  lives  of  his  royal  mistress's  subjects.  Had  he 
done  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proclamation  might 
have  been  placarded  on  every  wall  in  and  near  Dublin  early 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  Saturday.  The  negligence  of  the  Qo- 
vemment  would  probably  have  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives 
■but  for  the  interposition  of  the  man  whom  you  are  persecuting. 
Fortune  stood  your  friend ;  and  he  stood  your  friend ;  and 
thus  a  slaughter  more  terrible  than  that  which  took  place 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  Manchester  was  averted. 

But  you  were  incorrigible.  No  sooner  had  you,  by  strange 
good  luck,  got  safe  out  of  one  scrape,  than  you  made  haste  to 
get  into  another  out  of  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  have 
no  chance  of  escape.  You  instituted  the  most  unwise,  the 
most  unfortunate  of  all  state  prosecutions.  You  seem  not  to 
have  at  all  known  what  you  were  doing.  It  appears  never  to 
have  occurred  to  you  that  there  was  any  difference  between  a 
criminal  proceeding  which  was  certain  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  whole  civilised  world  and  an  ordinary  qui  tam  action  for  a 
penalty.  The  evidence  was  such  and  the  law  such  that  you 
were  likely  to  get  a  verdict  and  a  judgment ;  and  that  was 
enough  for  you.  Now,  Sir,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  proba- 
bility of  getting  the  verdict  and  the  judgment  is  only  a  part, 
and  a  very  small  part,  of  what  a  statesman  ought  to  consider. 
Before  you  determined  to  bring  the  most  able,  the  most 
powerfrd,  the  most  popular  of  your  opponents  to  the  bar  as  a 
criminal,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  opposed 
you,  you  ought  to  have  asked  yourselves  whether  the  deci- 
sion which  you  expected  to  obtain  from  the  tribunals  would 
be  ratified  by  the  voice  of  your  own  country,  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  posterity ;  whether  the  general  opinion  of  mankind 
Blight  not  be  that,  though  you  were  legally  in  the  rights  joa 
were  morally  in  the  wrong.  It  WM  no  ocmimoii  penMm  iliit 
vou  were  bent  on  puniahinff*  A^ 
own,  considerable  difBimltf ' 
in  a  sitaaMon  which  ^ 
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has  prevented  all  the  members  of  ibis  house,  with  one  igno- 
minious exception,  from  assailing  him  acrimoniously.    I  wiU. 
try,  in  speaking  of  him,  to  pay  the  respect  due  to  eminence 
and  to  misfortune,  without  violating  the  respect  due  to  truth.. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  end  which  he  is  pursuing  is  not  only 
mischievous  but  imattainable :  and  some  of  the  means  which 
he  has  stooped  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  that  end  I 
regard  with  deep  disapprobation.   But  it  is  impossible  for  me 
not  to  see  that  the  place  which  he  holds  in  the  estimation  o£ 
his  countrymen  is  such  as  no  popular  leader  in  our  history,  I 
might  perhaps  say  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  ever 
attained.     Nor  is  the  interest  which  he  inspires  confined  to 
Ireland  or  to  the  United  Kingdom.     Go  where  you  will  on 
the  continent :   visit  any  coflFee  house :   dine  at  any  public 
table ;  embark  on  board  of  any  steamboat :  enter  any  dili- 
gence, any  railway  carriage:   fix)m  the  moment  that  yoiu* 
accent  shows  you  to  be  an  Englishman,  the  very  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  your  companions,  be  they  what  they  may,, 
physicians,  advocates,  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  what  we 
should  call  yeomen,  is  certain  to  be  "  What  will  be  done  with 
Mr.  O'Connell  ?"    Look  over  any  file  of  French  journals ;  and 
you  will  see  what  a  space  he  occupies  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  people.    It  is  most  unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  truth,  and 
a  truth  which  we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is^ 
among  our  neighbours  a  feeling  about  the  connection  between 
England  and  Ireland  not  very  much  unlike  the  feeling  which 
exists  here  about  the  connection  between  Russia  and  Poland. . 
All  the  sympathies  of  all  continental  politicians  are  with  the  ^ 
Irish.     We  are  regarded  as  the  oppressors,  and  the  Irish  a& 
the  oppressed.     An  insurrection  in  Ireland  would  have  the 
good  wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Europe.  - 
And,  Sir,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.     For  the  cause  of 
the  Irish  repealers  has  two  diflFerent  aspects,  a  democratic 
aspect,  and  a  Boman  Catholic  aspect,  and  is  therefore  re- 
gBided  with  favour  by  foreigners  of  almost  every  shade  of* 
opinion.     The  extreme  left, — to  use  the  French  nomencla- 
ture,— ^wishes  success  to  a  great  popular  movement  against 
the  throne  and  the  aristocracy.     The  extreme  right  wishes 
loeoeaB  to  a  movement  headed  by  the  bishops  and  priests  of 
file  true  church  against  a  heretical  government  and  a  here- 
tical liierarchy.     The  consequence  is  that,  in  a  contest  with 
behmd,  you  will  not  have,  out  of  this  island,  a  single  well- 
wither  in  the  world.    I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  intimidate 
joo*    But  I  do  say  that,  on  an  occasion  on  which  all  Chris-^ 
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tendom  was  watching  your  conduct  with  an  nnfriendlj  and 
suspicious  eye,  you  should  have  carefully  avoided  everything 
that  looked  like  foul  play.  Unhappily  you  were  too  much 
bent  on  gaining  the  victory ;  and  you  have  gained  a  victory 
more  disgraceful  and  disastrous  than  any  defeat.  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  been  convicted :  but  you  cannot  deny  that  he 
has  been  wronged :  you  cannot  deny  that  irregularities  have 
been  committed,  or  that  the  effect  of  those  irregularities  has 
been  to  put  you  in  a  better  situation  and  him  in  a  worse 
situation  than  the  law  contemplated.  It  is  admitted  that 
names  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  jury-list  were  not 
there.  It  is  admitted  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  names  which 
were  wrongfully  excluded  were  the  names  of  Boman  Catholics. 
As  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  wrongfully  excluded  there 
is  some  dispute.  An  affidavit  has  been  produced  which  puts 
the  number  at  twenty-seven.  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who  of  course  puts  the  number 
as  low  as  he  conscientiously  can,  admits  twenty-four.  But 
some  gentlemen  maintain  that  this  irregularity,  though 
doubtless  blamable,  cannot  have  had  any  effect  on  the  event 
of  the  trial.  What,  they  ask,  are  twenty  or  twenty-seven 
names  in  seven  hundred  and  twenty?  Why,  Sir,  a  very 
simple  arithmetical  calculation  will  show  that  the  irregu- 
larity was  of  grave  importance.  Of  the  seven  hundred  and 
twenty,  forty-eight  were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  and  then  re- 
duced by  alternate  striking  to  twelve.  The  forty-eighth  part 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  is  fifteen.  If,  therefore,  there 
had  been  fifteen  more  Boman  Catholics  in  the  jiuy-list,  it 
would  have  been  an  even  chance  that  there  would  have  been 
one  Roman  Catholic  more  among  the  forty-eight.  K  there 
had  been  twenty-seven  more  Roman  Catholics  in  the  list  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  even  chance  that  there  would 
have  been  two  Roman  Catholics  more  among  the  forty-eight. 
Is  it  impossible,  is  it  improbable  that,  but  for  this  trick  or 
this  blimder, — ^I  will  not  now  inquire  which, — ^the  result  of 
the  trial  might  have  been  different?  For,  remember  the 
power  which  the  law  gives  to  a  single  juror.  He  can,  if  his 
mind  is  fuUy  made  up,  prevent  a  conviction.  I  heard  mur- 
murs when  I  used  the  word  trick.  Am  I  not  jugtifiad  in. 
feeling  a  doubt  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Jurtioe 
Perrin  feels  P    He  is  reported  M  k*  li^ 

report  of  newspapers  fc^ 
reported  to  have  sai^ 
^rreat  neglect  of  di 
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raised  grave  suspicion,  and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  irregularity  was  accidental.  The  noble  lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  admonished  us  to  pay  respect 
to  the  judges.  I  am  sure  that  I  pay  the  greatest  respect  to 
everything  that*  falls  fix)m  Mr.  Justice  Perrin.  He  must 
know  much  better  than  I,  much  better  than  any  English 
gentleman,  what  artifices  are  likely  to  be  employed  by  Irish 
functionaries  for  the  purpose  of  packing  a  jury ;  and  he  tells 
us  that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  this  irregularity  was  the  effect 
of  mere  inadvertence.  But,  says  the  right  honorable  Baronet, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  "  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  this  irregidarity."  Most  true ;  and  nobody  holds 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  responsible  for  it.  But  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  I  lament  this  irregularity  most  sincerely :  for  I 
believe  that  it  has  raised  a  prejudice  against  the  administra- 
tion of  justice."  Exactly  so.  That  is  just  what  I  say.  I  say 
that  a  prejudice  has  been  created  against  the  administration 
of  justice.  I  say  that  a  taint  of  suspicion  has  been  thrown 
on  the  verdict  which  you  have  obtained.  And  I  ask  whether 
it  is  right  and  decent  in  you  to  avail  yom'selves  of  a  verdict 
on  which  such  a  taint  has  been  thrown  9  The  only  wise,  the 
only  honorable  course  open  to  you  was  to  say,  "  A  mistake 
lias  been  committed :  that  mistake  has  given  us  an  unfair 
advantage ;  and  of  that  advantage  we  will  not  make  use.*' 
Unhappily,  the  time  when  you  might  have  taken  this  course, 
and  might  thus  to  a  great  extent  have  repaired  your  former 
errors,  has  been  suffered  to  elapse. 

Well,  you  had  forty-eight  names  taken  by  lot  from  this 
mutilated  jury-list :  and  then  came  the  striking.  You  struck 
out  all  the  Roman  Catholic  names :  and  you  give  us  your  rea- 
sons for  striking  out  these  names,  reasons  which  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  examine.  The  real  question  which 
you  should  have  considered  was  this :  Can  a  great  issue  be- 
tween two  hostile  religions, — for  such  the  issue  was, — ^be 
tried  in  a  manner  above  all  suspicion  by  a  jury  composed  ex- 
clusively of  men  of  one  of  those  religions  ?  I  know  that  in 
rtrildng  out  the  Roman  Catholics  you  did  nothing  that  was 
not  according  to  technical  rules.  But  my  great  charge 
against  you  is  that  you  have  looked  on  this  whole  case  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  that  you  have  been  attorneys  when 
yon  should  have  been  statesmen.  The  letter  of  the  law  was 
douhtlefls  with  you ;  but  not  the  noble  spirit  of  the  law.  The 
jfggj  d$  medietate  lingucB  is  of  immemorial  antiquity  among 
Sopposo  that  a  Dutch  sailor  at  Wapping  is  accused  of 
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stabbing  an  Englisbman  in  a  brawl.  The  fate  of  the  cnlprit 
is  decided  bj  a  mixed  body,  by  six  Englishmen  and  six 
Dutchmen.  Such  were  the  securities  which  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  our  ancestors  gave  to  aliens.  You  are  ready 
enough  to  call  Mr.  O'Connell  an  alien  when  it  serves  your 
purposes  to  do  so.  You  are  ready  enough  to  inflict  on  the 
Irish  Jloman  Catholic  all  the  evils  of  alienage.  But  the  one 
privilege,  the  one  advantage  of  alienage,  you  deny  him.  In 
a  case  which  of  all  cases  most  required  a  jury  de  medietate^  in 
a  case  which  sprang  out  of  the  mutual  hostility  of  races 
and  sects,  you  pack  a  jury  all  of  one  race  and  all  of  one  sect. 
Why,  if  you  were  determined  to  go  on  with  this  unhappy 
prosecution,  not  have  a  common  jury  ?  There  was  no  difii- 
culty  in  having  such  a  jury ;  and  among  the  jurors  might 
have  been  some  respectable  Boman  Catholics  who  were  not 
V  members  of  the  Repeal  Association.  A  verdict  of  Not  Guilty 
^  from  such  a  jury  would  have  done  you  infinitely  less  harm 
than  the  verdict  of  Guilty  which  you  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining.  Yes,  you  have  obtained  a  verdict  of  Guilty ;  but 
you  have  obtained  that  verdict  from  twelve  men  brought  to- 
gether by  illegal  means,  and  selected  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  decision  can  inspire  no  confidence.  You  have  obtained 
that  verdict  by  the  help  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  whose  charge 
I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak.  To  do  him  right,  how- 
ever, I  will  say  that  his  charge  was  not,  as  it  has  been  called, 
unprecedented ;  for  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  some 
charges  which  may  be  found  in  the  state  trials  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  However,  with  this  jury-list,  with 
this  jury,  with  this  judge,  you  have  a  verdict.  And  what 
have  you  gained  by  it?  Have  you  pacified  Ireland?  No 
doubt  there  is  just  at  the  present  moment  an  apparent  tran- 
quillity ;  but  it  is  a  tranquillity  more  alarming  than  turbu- 
lence. The  Irish  will  be  quiet  till  you  begin  to  put  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  into  execution,  because,  feeling 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  their  persecuted  Tribune, 
they  will  do  nothing  that  can  be  prejudicial  to  him.  But 
will  they  be  quiet  when  the  door  of  a  gaol  has  been  closed 
on  him?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  an  agitator,  whom 
they  adored  while  his  agitation  was  a  source  of  profit  to  him, 
will  lose  his  hold  on  their  affections  by  being  a  martyr  in 
what  they  consider  as  their  cause  ?  If  I,  who  am  strongly 
attached  to  the  Union,  who  believe  that  the  Repeal  of  tiie 
Union  would  be  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  who  think  Mr. 
O'Connell's  conduct  highly  reprehensible,  cannot  copscien- 
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tiotisly  say  that  he  has  had  a  fair  triaJ,  if  the  prosecutors 
themselves  are  forced  to  own  that  things  have  happened 
which  have  excited  a  prejudice  against  the  verdict  and  the 
judgment,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  believe  not  merely  that  he  is  guiltless,  but  that  he  is 
the  best  friend  that  they  ever  had?  He  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  harangue  them  :  but  his  wrongs  will  stir  their  blood 
more  than  his  eloquence  ever  did ;  nor  will  he  in  confine- 
ment be  able  to  exercise  that  influence  which  has  so  often 
restrained  them,  even  in  their  most  excited  mood,  from 
proceeding  to  acts  of  violence. 

Turn  where  we  wiU,  the  prospect  is  gloomy;  and  that 
which  of  all  things  most  disturbs  me  is  this,  iiat  your  ex- 
perience, sharp  as  it  has  been,  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
you  wiser.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  your 
declarations  leads  me  to  apprehend  that,  while  you  continue 
to  hold  power,  the  future  will  be  of  a  piece  with  the  past.  As 
to  your  executive  administration,  you  hold  out  no  hope  that 
it  will  be  other  than  it  has  been.  If  we  look  back,  your  only 
remedies  for  the  disorders  of  Ireland  have  been  an  impolitic 
state  prosecution,  an  unfair  state  trial,  barracks  and  soldiers. 
If  we  look  forward,  you  promise  us  no  remedies  but  an  un- 
just sentence,  the  harsh  execution  of  that  sentence,  more 
barracks  and  more  soldiers. 

You  do  indeed  try  to  hold  out  hopes  of  one  or  two  legisla- 
tive reforms  beneficial  to  Ireland ;  but  these  hopes,  I  am 
afraid,  will  prove  delusive.  You  hint  that  you  have  pre- 
pared a  Registration  bill,  of  which  the  effect  will  be  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise.  What  the  provisions  of  that  bill  may 
be  we  do  not  know.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  matter  is 
one  about  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  do  any- 
thing tliat  shall  be  at  once  honorable  to  yourselves  and 
useful  to  the  country.  Before  we  see  your  plan,  we  can  say 
with  perfect  confidence  that  it  must  either  destroy  the  last 
xemnant  of  the  representative  system  in  Ireland,  or  the  last 
remnant  of  your  own  character  for  consistency. 

About  the  much  agitated  question  of  land  tenure  you  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  at  present  nothing  to  propose.  We 
aire  to  have  a  report,  but  you  cannot  tell  us  when. 

The  Irish  Church,  as  at  present  constituted  and  endowed, 
you  are  fully  determined  to  uphold.  On  some  future  occasion, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  at  large  my  views  on  that  subject. 
To-night  I  have  exhausted  my  own  strength,  and  I  have  ex- 
hausted also,  I  am  afraid,  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House. 
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I  will  therefore  only  advert  very  briefly  to  some  things  which 
have  been  said  about  the  Church  in  the  course  of  the  present 
debate. 

Several  gentlemen  opposite  have  spoken  of  the  religions 
discord  which  is  the  cnrse  of  Ireland  in  language  which  does 
them  honor ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  we  are  not  to  have 
their  votes  as  well  as  their  speeches.  But  from  the  Treasury 
bench  we  have  heard  nothing  but  this,  that  the  Established 
Church  is  there,  and  that  there  it  must  and  shall  remain.  As 
to  the  Speech  of  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
really  when  we  hear  such  a  pitiable  defence  of  a  great  insti- 
tution from  a  man  of  such  eminent  abilities,  what  inference 
can  we  draw  but  that  the  institution  is  altogether  indefen- 
sible 9  The  noble  lord  tells  us  that  the  Boman  Catholics,  in 
1757,  when  they  were  asking  to  be  relieved  from  the  penal 
laws,  and  in  1792,  when  they  were  asking  to  be  relieved  from 
civil  disabih'ties,  professed  to  be  quite  willing  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  diould  retain  its  endowments.  What  is  it  to 
us.  Sir,  whether  they  did  or  not?  If  you  can  prove  this 
Church  to  be  a  good  institution,  of  course  it  ought  to  be 
maintained.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  bad  institution 
ought  to  be  maintained  because  some  people  who  have  been 
many  years  in  their  graves  said  that  they  did  not  complain  of 
it?  What  if  the  Boman  Catholics  of  the  present  generation 
hold  a  different  language  on  this  subject  from  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  the  last  generation?  Is  this  inconsistency, 
which  appears  to  shock  the  noble  lord,  anything  but  the 
natural  and  inevitable  progress  of  all  reform  ?  People  who 
are  oppressed,  and  who  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  entire  jus- 
tice, beg  to  be  relieved  from  the  most  galling  part  of  what 
they  suffer.  They  assure  the  oppressor  that  if  he  will  only 
relax  a  little  of  his  severity  they  shall  be  quite  content ;  and 
perhaps,  at  the  time,  they  believe  that  they  shall  be  content. 
But  are  expressions  of  tiiis  sort,  are  mere  supplications  ut- 
tered under  duress,  to  estop  every  person  who  utters  them, 
and  all  his  posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  from  asking  for  entire 
justice  ?  Am  I  debarred  from  trying  to  recover  property  of 
which  I  have  been  robbed,  because,  when  the  robber's  pistol 
was  at  my  breast,  I  begged  him  to  take  everything  that  I  had 
and  to  spare  my  life  ?  The  noble  lord  knows  well  that,  while 
the  slave  trade  existed,  the  great  men  who  exerted  themaelvet 
to  put  an  end  to  that  trade  disclaimed  all  thought  of 
cipating  the  negroes.  In  those  days,  Mr.  FitL  1 
Grenville,  Lord  Grej,  and  even  oqr  i^ 
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of  whom  I  can  never  speak  without  emotion,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
always  said  that  it  was  a  calmnny  to  accuse  them  of  intending 
to  liberate  the  black  population  of  the  sugar  islands.  In  1807 
the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Percy,  in 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  rose  to  propose  in  this 
House  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Wilberforce  interposed, 
nay,  I  believe,  aknost  pulled  Lord  Percy  down.  Nevertheless 
in  1833  the  noble  lord  the  Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies  brought 
in  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery.  Suppose  that  when  he  resumed 
his  seat,  after  making  that  most  eloquent  speech  in  which  he 
explained  his  plan  to  us,  some  West  Indian  planter  had  risen, 
and  had  said  that  in  1792,  in  1796,  in  1807,  all  the  leading 
philanthropists  had  solemnly  declared  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  emancipating  the  negroes ;  would  not  the  noble  lord 
have  answered  that  nothing  that  had  been  said  by  anybody 
in  1792  or  1807  could  bind  us  not  to  do  what  was  right  in 
1833? 

This  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  the  noble  lord's  speech 
is  quite  at  variance  with  his  own  condnct.  He  appeals  to 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.  He  says  that,  if  we 
touch  the  revenues  and  privileges  of  the  Established  Church, 
we  shall  violate  that  article ;  and  to  violate  an  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  is,  it  seems,  a  breach  of  public  faith  of  which 
he  cannot  bear  to  think.  But,  Sir,  why  is  the  fifth  article  to 
be  held  more  sacred  than  the  fourth,  which  fixes  the  number 
of  Irish  members  who  are  to  sit  in  this  House  9  The  fourth 
article,  we  all  know,  has  been  altered.  And  who  brought  in 
the  bill  which  altered  that  article  ?     The  noble  lord  himself. 

Then  the  noble  lord  adverts  to  the  oath  taken  by  Soman 
Catholic  members  of  this  House.  They  bind  themselves,  he 
says,  not  to  use  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
Established  Church.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  is  not  at 
this  moment  in  the  House.  Had  he  been  here  I  should  have 
made  some  remarks  which  I  now  refrain  from  making  on  one 
or  two  expressions  which  fell  from  him.  But,  Sir,  let  us  allow 
to  his  argument  all  the  weight  which  he  can  himself  claim  for 
it.  What  does  it  prove  P  Not  that  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  is  a  good  institution ;  not  that  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained ;  but  merely  this,  that,  when  we  are  about  to  divide 
on  the  question  whether  it  shall  be  maintained,  the  Soman 
Oatholic  members  ought  to  walk  away  to  the  library.  The 
oaih  which  they  have  taken  is  nothing  to  me  and  to  ihe  other 
Ptotestant  members  who  have  not  taken  it.  Suppose  then 
our  BoBian  Catholic  friends  withdrawn.     Suppose  that  we. 
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the  six  htuidred  and  twenty  or  thirty  Protestant  members^ 
remain  in  the  House.  Then  there  is  an  end  of  this  argument 
abont  the  oath.  Will  the  noble  lord  then  be  able  to  give  ns 
any  reason  for  maintaining  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  the 
present  footing. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  will  not  deal  with  this  subject  as  his 
colleagues  have  dealt  with  it.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  a  man  of  his  capacity,  placed  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment,  will  attempt  to  defend  the  Trish  Church  in  a  manly 
and  rational  way.  I  would  beg  him  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions : — For  what  ends  do  Established  ChTu*ches  exist  9  Does 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  accomplish  those  ends  or 
any  one  of  those  ends?  Can  an  Established  Church  which 
has  no  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  body  of  the  people  be  other- 
wise than  useless,  or  worse  than  useless?  Has  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  any  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  body 
of  the  people  ?  Has  it  been  successful  in  making  proselytes  ? 
Has  it  been  what  the  Established  Church  of  England  has 
been  with  justice  called,  what  the  Established  Church  oi 
Scotland  was  once  with  at  least  equal  justice  called,  the  poor 
man's  Church  ?  Has  it  trained  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  virtue,  consoled  them  in  affliction,  commanded  their  reve- 
rence, attached  them  to  itself  and  to  the  State  ?  Show  that 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  you 
will  have  made,  what  I  am  sure  has  never  yet  been  made,  a 
good  defence  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  But  it  is 
mere  mockery  to  bring  us  quotations  from  forgotten  speeches, 
and  from  mouldy  petitions  presented  to  George  the  Second  at 
a  time  when  the  penal  laws  were  still  in  full  force. 

And,  now.  Sir,  I  must  stop.  I  have  said  enough  to  justify 
the  vote  which  I  shall  give  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  my  noble 
friend.  I  have  shown,  unless  I  deceive  myself,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary disorders  which  now  alarm  us  in  Ireland  have 
been  produced  by  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Government.  I  have 
shown  that  the  mode  in  which  the  Gk)vemment  is  now  dealing 
with  those  disorders  is  far  more  likely  to  inflame  than  to 
allay  them.  While  this  system  lasts,  Ireland  can  never  be 
tranquil ;  and  till  Ireland  is  tranquil,  England  can  never  hold 
her  proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  the 
dignity,  to  the  strength,  to  the  safety  of  this  great  country, 
internal  peace  is  indispensably  necessary.  In  every  negotia- 
tion, whether  with  France  on  the  right  of  search,  or  with 
America  on  the  line  of  boimdary,  the  £a^t  that  Ireland  is  dis- 
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contented  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  diplomatists  on 
both  sides,  making  the  representative  of  the  British  Crown 
timorous,  a^d  maMng  his  adversary  bold.  And  no  wonder. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  and  splendid  empire,  well  provided 
with  the  means  both  of  annoyance  and  of  defence.  England 
can  do  many  things  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  She  has  dictated  peace  to  China.  She 
rules  Caffraria  and  Australasia.  She  could  again  sweep  from 
the  ocean  all  commerce  bnt  her  own.  She  conld  again  blockade 
every  port  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  She  is  able  to 
guard  her  vast  Indian  dominions  against  all  hostility  by  land 
or  sea.  But  in  this  gigantic  body  there  is  one  vulnerable  spot 
near  to  the  heart.  At  that  spot  forty-six  years  ago  a  blow 
was  aimed  which  narrowly  missed,  and  which,  if  it  had  not 
missed,  might  have  been  deadly.  The  government  and  the 
legislature,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  is  deeply  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  State.  From  my  share  of  that  responsibility  I 
shall  clear  myself  by  the  vote  which  I  am  about  to  give ;  and 
I  trust  that  the  number  and  the  respectability  of  those  in 
whose  company  I  shall  go  into  the  lobby  will  be  such  as  to 
convince  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  they  need  not 
yet  relinquish  all  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  ijie  wisdom 
and  justice  of  an  Imperial  Parliament. 
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A   SPEECH 


DBLITSSBD  IH 


The  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  or  June,  1844. 


An  attempt  baying  been  made  to  deprive  certain  dissenting  congre- 
gations of  property  wbicb  they  bad  long  enjoyed,  on  tbe  ground 
tbat  ibey  did  not  bold  tbe  same  religions  opinions  tbat  bad  been 
beld  by  tbe  parcbasers  from  wbom  tbey  derived  tbeir  title  to  tbat 
property,  tbe  Gk>vemment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  brongbt  in  a  bill 
fixing  a  time  of  limitation  in  sncb  cases.  Tbe  time  fixed  was 
twenty-five  years. 

Tbe  bill,  baving  passed  tbe  Lords,  came  down  to  tbe  House  of 
Commons.  On  tbe  sixtb  of  Jnne,  1844,  tbe  second  reading  was 
moved  by  tbe  Attorney  General,  Sir  William  FoUett.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  Member  for  tbe  University  of  Oxford,  moved  tbat  tbe  bill 
sbonld  be  read  a  second  time  tbat  day  six  montbs;  and  tbe 
amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Plnmtre,  Member  for  Kent. 
Early  in  tbe  debate  tbe  following  Speecb  was  made. 
Tbe  second  reading  was  carried  by  307  votes  to  117. 

If,  Sir,  I  sbonld  unliappily  fail  in  preserving  tbat  tone  in 
which  the  question  before  ns  ought  to  be  debated,  it  wiU  as- 
suredly not  be  for  want  either  of  an  example  or  of  a  warning. 
The  honorable  and  learned  Member  who  moved  the  second 
reading  has  furnished  me  with  a  model  which  I  cannot  too 
closely  imitate ;  and  from  the  honorable  Member  for  Kent,  ii 
I  can  learn  nothing  else,  I  may  at  least  learn  what  temper 
and  what  style  I  ought  most  carefully  to  avoid. 

I  was  very  desirous,  Sir,  to  catch  your  eye,  not  because  I 
was  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  add 
much  to  the  powerful  and  luminous  argument  of  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman  who  has,  to  our  great  joy,  again  ap- 
peared among  us  to-night ;  but  because  I  thought  it  desirable 
that^  at  an  early  period  in  the  debate,  some  person  whose  seat 
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IB  on  this  side  of  the  House,  some  person  strongly  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  present  Groyemment,  should  say,  what  I  now 
say  with  all  my  heart,  that  this  is  a  bill  highly  honorable  to 
that  Grovemment,  a  bill  framed  on  the  soundest  principles, 
and  evidently  introduced  from  the  best  and  purest  motives. 
This  praise  is  a  tribute  due  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  paying  it. 

I  have  great  pleasure  also  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the 
humanity,  the  moderation,  and  the  decorum  with  which  my 
honorable  friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
expressed  his  sentiments.  I  must  particularly  applaud  the 
resolution  which  he  announced,  and  to  which  he  strictly  ad- 
hered, of  treating  this  question  as  a  question  of  meum  and 
hi/um,  and  not  as  a  question  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy* 
With  him  it  is  possible  to  reason.  But  how  am  I  to  reason 
with  tibe  honorable  Member  for  Kent,  who  has  made  a  speech 
without  one  fact,  one  argument,  one  shadow  of  an  argumenty 
a  speech  made  up  of  nothing  but  vituperation  9  I  grieve  to 
say  that  the  same  bitterness  of  theological  animosity  which 
characterized  that  speech  may  be  discerned  in  too  many  of  the 
petitions  with  which,  as  he  boasts,  our  table  has  been  heaped 
day  after  day.  The  honorable  Member  complains  that  those 
petitions  have  not  been  treated  with  proper  respect.  Sir,  they 
have  been  treated  with  much  more  respect  than  they  deserved* 
He  asks  why  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  petitioners  are  not 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  question  9  My  answer 
is,  tiiat  they  have  certified  their  incompetence  under  their 
own  hands.  They  have,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  treated 
this  question  as  a  question  of  divinity,  though  it  is  purely  a 
question  of  property :  and  when  I  see  men  treat  a  question  of 
property  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  divinity,  I  am  certain  that, 
however  numerous  they  may  be,  their  opinion  is  entitled  to 
BO  consideration.  K  the  persons  whom  this  bill  is  meant  to 
relieve  are  orthodox,  that  is  no  reason  for  our  plundering  any 
body  else  in  order  to  enrich  them.  If  they  are  heretics,  that 
is  no  reason  for  our  plundering  them  in  order  to  enrich  others. 
I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in  supporting  this  bill,  if 
I  oould  not  with  truth  declare  that,  whatever  sect  had  been 
m  poasession  of  these  chapels,  my  conduct  would  have  been 
{KWiBely  the  same.  I  have  no  peculiar  sympathy  with  Uni- 
tttiftiuk  If  these  people,  instead  of  being  Unitarians,  had 
bfim  Boman  Catholics,  or  Wesleyan  Methodists,  or  General 
Baptiftiy  or  Particular  Baptists,  or  members  of  the  Old  Seoes- 
iion  Cbiixch  of  Scotland,  or  members  of  the  Free  CSiurch  of 
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Scotland,  I  shonld  speak  as  I  now  speak,  and  vote  as  I  now 
mean  to  vote. 

Sir,  the  whole  dispute  is  about  the  second  clause  of  this 
bill.  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  anj  gentleman  will  vote 
against  the  bill  on  account  of  the  error  in  the  marginal  note 
on  the  third  clause.  To  the  first  clause  my  honorable  friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  said,  if  I  understood 
him  rightly,  that  he  had  no  objection ;  and  indeed  a  man  of 
his  integrity  and  benevolence  could  hardly  say  less  after  lis- 
tening to  the  lucid  and  powerful  argument  of  the  Attorney 
General.  It  is  therefore  on  the  second  clause  that  the  whole 
question  turns. 

The  second  clause.  Sir,  rests  on  a  principle  simple,  well 
known,  and  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  That  principle  is  this,  that  prescription  is  a  good 
title  to  property,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  time  of  limitation, 
after  which  a  possessor,  in  whatever  way  his  possession  may 
have  originated,  must  not  be  dispossessed.  Till  very  lately, 
Sir,  I  could  not  have  imagined  that,  in  any  assembly  of  reason- 
able, of  civilised,  of  educated  men,  it  could  be  necessary  for 
me  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  that  principle.  I  should  have 
thought  it  as  much  a  waste  of  the  public  time  to  make  a  speech 
on  such  a  subject  as  to  make  a  speech  against  burning  witches, 
against  trying  writs  of  right  by  wager  of  battle,  or  against  re- 
quiring a  culprit  to  prove  his  innocence  by  walking  over  red  hot 
ploughshares.  But  I  find  that  I  was  in  error.  Certain  sages, 
lately  assembled  in  conclave  at  Exeter  Hall,  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  communicate  to  me  the  finits  of  their  profound  me- 
ditations on  the  science  of  legislation.  They  have,  it  seems, 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  principle,  which  I  had 
supposed  that  no  man  out  of  Bedlam  would  ever  question,  is 
an  untenable  principle,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  a  British 
Parliament.  They  have  been  pleased  to  add,  that  the  present 
Oovemment  cannot,  without  gross  inconsistency,  call  on  Par- 
liament to  pass  a  statute  of  limitation.  And  why  ?  Will  the 
House  believe  it  ?  Because  the  present  Government  has  ap- 
pointed two  new  Vice  Chancellors. 

Beally,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
shine  more  as  logicians  or  as  jurists.  Standing  here  as  the 
advocate  of  prescription,  I  ought  not  to  forget  that  prescrip- 
tive right  of  talking  nonsense  which  gentlemen  who  stand  on 
the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  claim. 
But,  though  I  recognise  the  right,  Icannot  but  think  that  it  may 
be  abused,  and  that  it  has  been  abused  on  the  present  oooasknu 
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One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that,  if  Exeter  EEall  be  in  the  right, 
all  the  masters  of  political  philosophy,  all  the  great  legislators, 
all  the  systems  of  law  by  which  men  are  and  have  been  go- 
yemed  in  all  civilised  countries,  fix>m  the  earliest  times,  must 
be  in  the  wrong.     How  indeed  can  any  society  prosper,  or 
even  exist,  without  the  aid  of  this  untenable  principle,  thisi 
principle  unworthy  of  a  British  legislature  ?     This  principle 
was  found  in  the  Athenian  law.     This  principle  was  found  in 
the  Roman  law.     This  principle  was  found  in  the  laws  of 
all  those  nations  of  which  the  jurisprudence  was  derived, 
from  Rome.     This  principle  was  found  in  the  law  admin- 
istered by  the  Parliament  of  Paris;    and,  when  that  Par- 
liament and  the  law  which  it  administered  had  been  swept, 
away  by  the  revolution,  this  principle  reappeared  in  the  Code- 
Napoleon.     Go  westward,  and  you  find  this  principle  recog- 
nised beyond  the  Mississippi.     Go  eastward,  and  you  find  it. 
recognised  beyond  the  Indus,  in  countries  which  never  heard 
the  name  of  Justinian,  in  countries  to  which  no  trans- 
lation of  the  Pandects  ever  found  its  way.      Look  into  our 
own  lavrs ;  and  you  will  see  that  the  principle,  which  is  now 
desig^ted  as  unworthy  of  Parliament,  has  guided  Parlia- 
ment ever  since  Parliament  existed.      Our  first  statute  oi: 
limitation  was  enacted  at  Merton,  by  men  some  of  whom  had 
borne  a  part  in  extorting  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Forest 
Charter  from  King  John.     From  that  time  to  this  it  has  been 
the  study  of  a  succession  of  great  lawyers  and  statesmen  to 
make  the  limitation  more  and  more  stringent.   The  Crown  and 
the  Church  indeed  were  long  exempted  from  the  general  rule. 
But  expeiience  fully  proved  that  every  such  exemption  was  an 
evil ;  and  a  remedy  was  at  last  applied.     Sir  George  Savile, 
the  model  of  English  country  gentlemen,  was  the  author  of 
the  Act  which  barred  the  claims  of  the  Crown.     That  emi- 
nent magistrate,  the  late  Lord  Tenterden,  was  the  author 
of  the  Act  which  barred  the  claims  of  the  Church.     Now,  Sir, 
how  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  Barons,  whose  seals  are 
upon  our  Great  Charter,  would  have  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
great  jurists  who  framed  the  Code  of  Justinian,  ¥rith  the  great 
juristB  who  framed  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  with  the  most 
learned  English  lawyers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  ¥ritb 
liie  Pandits  of  Benares,  unless  there  had  been  some  strong 
asd  dear  reason  which  necessarily  led  men  of  sense  in  every 
age  and  country  to  the  same  conclusion  P    Nor  is  it  difficidt 
to  tee  what  the  reason  was.     For  it  is  evident  that  the  prin- 
tipllB  which  silly  and  ignorant  fanatics  have  called  untenable 
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is  essential  to  the  institntion  of  property,  and  that,  if  yon  take 
away  that  principle,  you  will  produce  evils  resembling  those 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  general  confiscation.  Imagine 
what  would  follow  if  the  inaYims  of  Exeter  Hall  were  intro- 
duced into  Westminster  Hall.  Imagine  a  state  of  things  in 
which  one  of  us  should  be  liable  to  be  sued  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change indorsed  by  his  grandfather  in  1760.  Imagine  a  man 
possessed  of  an  estate  and  manor  house  which  had  descended 
to  hiTn  through  ten  or  twelve  generations  of  ancestors,  and 
yet  liable  to  be  ejected  because  some  flaw  had  been  detected 
in  a  deed  executed  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Why,  Sir,  should  we  not  all  cry  6ut  that 
it  would  be  better  to  live  under  the  rule  of  a  TurMsh  Pasha 
than  under  such  a  system  9  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  enforcing 
of  an  obsolete  right  is  the  inflicting  of  a  wrongP  Is  it  not 
plain  that,  but  for  our  statutes  of  limitation,  a  lawsuit  would 
be  merely  a  grave,  methodical  robbery  9  I  am  ashamed  to 
argue  a  point  so  clear. 

And  if  this  be  the  general  rule,  why  should  the  case  which 
we  are  now  considering  be  an  exception  to  that  rule  ?  I  have 
<Lone  my  best  to  understand  why.  I  have  read  much  bad 
oratory,  and  many  foolish  petitions.  I  have  heard  with  atten- 
tion the  reasons  of  my  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  I  should  have  heard  the  reasons 
.  of  the  honorable  Member  for  Kent,  if  there  had  been  any  to 
hear.  Every  argument  by  which  my  honorable  friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  tried  to  convince  us 
that  this  case  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  an  argument  against  tl^  general 
rule  itself.  He  says  that  the  possession  which  we  propose  to 
sanction  was  originally  a  wrongfiil  possession.  Why,  Sir,  all 
the  statutes  of  limitation  that  ever  were  made  sanction  pos- 
session which  was  originally  wrongful.  It  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  possessors  who  are  not  in  condition  to  prove  that  their 
possession  was  originally  rightful  that  statutes  of  limitation 
are  passed.  Then  my  honorable  friend  says  that  this  is  an 
ex  post  facto  law.  Why,  Sir,  so  are  all  our  great  statutes  of 
limitation.  Look  at  the  Statute  of  Merton,  passed  in  1285 ; 
at  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  passed  in  1275 ;  at  the  Statute 
of  James  the  First,  passed  in  1623 ;  at  Sir  George  Savile's 
Act,  passed  in  the  last  century;  at  Lord  Tenterden's  Act, 
passed  in  our  own  time.  Every  one  of  those  Acts  was  retro- 
spective. Every  one  of  them  barred  claims  arising  out  of 
past  transactions.    Nor  was  any  objection  ever  raised  to  what 
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was  80  eyidentlj  just  and  wise,  till  bigotry  and  cliicanerj 
formed  that  disgraceful  leagae  against  whicli  we  are  now 
contending.  But,  it  is  said,  it  is  unreasonable  to  grant  a 
boon  to  men  because  they  have  been  many  years  doing  wrong. 
The  length  of  the  time  during  which  tiiey  have  enjoyed 
property  not  rightfully  their  own,  is  an  aggravation  of  the 
ii\jury  which  they  have  committed,  and  is  so  &r  from  being  a 
reason  for  letting  them  enjoy  that  property  for  ev^,  that  it 
is  rather  a  reason  for  compelling  them  to  make  prompt  resti- 
tution. With  this  childish  sophistry  the  petitions  on  our 
table  are  filled.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  dull 
as  not  to  perceive  that,  if  this  be  a  reason,  it  is  a  reason 
against  all  our  statutes  of  limitation  9  I  do  a  greater  wrong 
to  my  tailor  if  I  withhold  payment  of  his  bill  during  six 
years  than  if  I  withhold  payment  only  during  two  years. 
Yet  the  law  says  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  may  bring 
an  action  and  force  me  to  pay  him  wiiJi  interest,  but  that 
after  the  lapse  of  six  years  he  cannot  force  me  to  pay  him  at 
alL  It  is  much  harder  that  a  family  should  be  kept  out  of 
its  hereditary  estate  during  five  generations  than  during  five 
days.  But  if  you  are  kept  out  of  your  estate  five  days  you 
have  your  action  of  ejectment ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
generations,  you  have  no  remedy.  I  say,  therefore,  with  con- 
fidence, that  every  argument  which  has  been  urged  against 
this  bill  is  an  argument  against  the  great  principle  of  pre- 
scription. I  go  further,  and  I  say  that,  if  tiiere  be  any  case 
which,  in  an  especial  manner,  calls  for  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  prescription,  this  is  that  case.  For  the  Uni- 
tarian congregations  have  laid  out  so  much  on  these  little 
spots  of  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  soil  from 
them  without  taking  from  them  property  which  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  mere  soil,  and  which  is  indisputably 
their  own.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  possessor  who  has  been, 
during  many  years,  receiving  great  emoluments  from  land  to 
which  he  had  not  a  good  title.  It  is  the  case  of  a  possessor 
who  has,  from  resources  which  were  undoubtedly  his  own, 
expended  on  the  land  much  more  than  it  was  originally 
worth.  Even  in  the  former  case,  it  has  been  the  2)olicy  of  all 
wise  lawgivers  to  fix  a  time  of  limitation.  A  fortiori y  there- 
fine,  there  ought  to  be  a  time  of  limitation  in  the  latter  case. 
Joid  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  asking  gentlemen  to  compare 
tlie  petitions  for  this  bill  with  the  petitions  against  it.  Never 
there  such  a  contrast.  The  petitions  against  the  bill 
filled  with  cant,  rant,  scolding,  scraps  of  bad  sermons. 

t2 
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The  petitions  in  &your  of  the  bill  set  forth  in  the  simplest 
manner  great  practical  grievances.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  Cirencester.  The  meeting  house  there  was  built  in 
1730.  It  is  certain  that  the  Unitarian  doctrines  were  taught 
there  as  early  as  1742.  That  was  only  twelve  years  after 
the  chapel  had  been  founded.  Many  of  the  original  sub- 
scribers must  have  been  living.  Many  of  the  present  con- 
gregation are  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  subscribers. 
Large  sums  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  out  in  repair- 
ing, enlarging,  and  embellishing  the  edifice ;  and  yet  there 
are  people  who  think  it  just  and  reasonable  that  this  congre- 
tion  should,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  be  turned 
out.  At  Norwich,  again,  a  great  dissenting  meeting  house 
was  opened  in  1688.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  soon  Anti- 
Trinitarian  doctrines  were  taught  there.  The  change  of 
sentiment  in  the  congregation  seems  to  have  been  gradual ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  1754,  ninety  years  ago,  both 
pastor  and  flock  were  decidedly  Unitarian.  Bound  the  chapel 
is  a  cemetery  filled  with  the  monuments  of  eminent  Unita- 
rians. Attached  to  the  chapel  are  a  school-house  and  a 
library,  built  and  fitted  up  by  Unitarians.  And  now  the 
occupants  find  that  their  title  is  disputed.  They  cannot 
venture  to  build ;  they  cannot  venture  to  repair ;  and  they 
are  anxiously  awaiting  our  decision.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  cited  the  strongest  cases.  I  am  giving  you  the  ordinary 
history  of  these  edifices.  Go  to  Manchester.  Unitarianism 
has  been  taught  there  at  least  seventy  years  in  a  chapel  on 
which  the  Unitarians  have  expended  large  sums.  Gro  to 
Leeds.  Four  thousand  pounds  have  been  subscribed  for  the 
repairing  of  the  Unitarian  chapel  there,  the  chapel  where, 
near  eighty  years  ago,  Priestley,  the  great  Doctor  of  the  sect, 
officiated.  But  these  four  thousand  pounds  are  lying  idle. 
Not  a  pew  can  be  repaired  till  it  is  known  whether  this  bill 
will  become  law.  (Jo  to  Maidstone.  There  Unitarian  doc- 
trines have  been  taught  during  at  least  seventy  years ;  and 
seven  hundred  pounds  have  recently  been  laid  out  by  the 
congregation  in  repairing  the  chapel.  Go  to  Exeter.  It 
matters  not  where  you  go.  But  go  to  Exeter.  There  Unita- 
rian doctrines  have  been  preached  more  than  eighty  years ; 
and  two  thousand  pounds  have  been  laid  out  on  the  chapel. 
It  is  the  same  at  Coventry,  at  Bath,  at  Yarmouth,  every- 
where. And  will  a  British  Parliament  rob  the  possessors  of 
these  buildings  9  I  can  use  no  other  word.  How  should  we 
feel  if  it  were  proposed  to  deprive  any  other  class  of  men  of 
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Ittnd  held  during  so  long  a  tune,  and  improved  at  so  large  a 
cost?  And,  if  this  property  should  be  transferred  to  those 
who  covet  it,  what  would  they  gain  in  comparison  with  what 
the  present  occupants  would  lose  9  The  pulpit  of  Priestley, 
the  pulpit  of  Lardner,  are  objects  of  reverence  to  congrega- 
tions which  hold  the  tenets  of  Priestley  and  Lardner.  To 
the  intruders  those  pulpits  will  be  nothing ;  nay,  worse  than 
nothing;  memorials  of  heresiarchs.  Within  these  chapels 
and  all  around  them  are  the  tablets  which  the  pious  affec-  • 
tion  of  four  generations  has  placed  over  the  remains  of 
dear  mothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  daughters,  of  eloquent 
preachers,  of  learned  theological  writers.  To  the  Unitarian, 
the  building  which  contains  these  memorials  is  a  hallowed 
building.  To  the  intruder,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  any 
other  room  in  which  he  can  find  a  bench  to  sit  on  and  a  roof 
to  cover  him.  K,  therefore,  we  throw  out  this  bill,  we  do 
not  merely  rob  one  set  of  people  in  order  to  make  a  present 
to  another  set.  That  would  be  bad  enough.  But  we  rob  the 
Unitarians  of  that  which  they  regard  as  a  most  precious 
treasure ;  of  that  which  is  endeared  to  them  by  the  strongest 
religious  and  the  strongest  domestic  associations ;  of  that 
which  cannot  be  wrenched  from  them  without  inflicting  on 
them  the  bitterest  pain  and  humiliation.  To  the  Trinita- 
rians  we  give  that  which  can  to  them  be  of  little  or  no  value 
except  as  a  trophy  of  a  most  inglorious  victory  won  in  a 
most  unjust  war. 

But,  Sir,  an  imputation  of  fraud  has  been  thrown  on  the 
Unitarians ;  not,  indeed,  here,  but  in  many  other  places ; 
and  in  one  place  of  which  I  would  always  wish  to  speak  with 
respect.  The  Unitarians,  it  has  been  said,  knew  that  the 
original  founders  of  these  chapels  were  Trinitarians ;  and  to 
use,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  Unitarian  doctrine,  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  Trinitarian 
doctrine  was  grossly  dishonest.  One  very  eminent  person* 
lias  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  Unitarians  cannot 
pretend  to  any  prescription  of  more  than  sixty-three  years ; 
and  he  proves  his  point  thus  :  Till  the  year  1779,  he  says,  no 
dissenting  teacher  was  within  the  protection  of  the  Toleration 
Act  unless  he  subscribed  those  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  affirm  the  Athanasian  doctrine.  It  is  evident 
liuit  no  honest  Unitarian  can  subscribe  those  articles.  The 
inftrenoe  is,  that  the  persons  who  preached  in  these  chapels 
dom  to  the  year  1779  must  have  been  either  Trinitarians  or 
VOgiMb    Now,  Sir,  I  believe  that  they  were  neither  Trini- 

*  The  Bishop  of  London. 
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tarioiis  nor  rogues ;  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
great  prelate  who  brought  this  charge  against  them  is  not  so 
well  read  in  the  history  of  the  nonconformist  sects  as  in  the 
history  of  that  Church  of  which  he  is  an  ornament.  The 
truth  is  that,  long  before  the  year  1779,  the  clause  of  the 
Toleration  Act  which  required  dissenting  ministers  to  sub- 
scribe thirty-five  or  thirty-six  of  our  thirty-nine  articles  had 
almost  become  obsolete.  Indeed,  that  clause  had  never  been 
.  rigidly  enforced.  Prom  the  very  first  there  were  some  dis- 
senting ministers  who  refused  to  subscribe,  and  yet  continued 
to  preach.  Calamy  was  one ;  and  he  was  not  molested.  And 
if  this  could  be  done  in  the  year  in  which  the  Toleration  Act 
passed,  we  may  easily  believe  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  law 
would  not  have  been  very  strictly  observed.  New  brooms,  as 
the  vulgar  proverb  tells  us,  sweep  clean ;  and  no  statute  is  so 
rigidly  enforced  as  a  statute  just  made.  But,  Sir,  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1711,  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act  on  this 
subject  were  modified.  In  that  year  the  Whigs,  in  order  to 
humour  Lord  Nottingham,  with  whom  they  had  coalesced 
against  Lord  Oxford,  consented  to  let  the  Occasional  Confor- 
mity Bill  pass ;  but  they  insisted  on  inserting  in  the  bill  a 
clause  which  was  meant  to  propitiate  the  dissenters.  By  this 
clause  it  was  enacted  that,  if  an  information  were  laid  against 
a  dissenting  minister  for  having  omitted  to  subscribe  the 
articles,  the  defendant  might,  by  subscribing  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceedings  anterior  to  the  judgment,  defeat  the  informa- 
tion, and  throw  all  the  costs  on  the  informer.  The  House 
will  easily  believe  that,  when  such  was  the  state  of  the  law, 
informers  were  not  numerous.  Indeed,  during  the  discussions 
of  1773,  it  was  distinctly  affirmed,  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
manifestoes  put  forth  by  the  dissenting  body,  that  the  majority 
of  nonconformist  ministers  then  livdng  had  never  subscribed. 
All  arguments,  therefore,  grounded  on  the  insincerity  which 
has  been  rashly  imputed  to  the  Unitarians  of  former  genera- 
tions, fall  at  once  to  the  ground. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  persons  who,  in  the  reigns  of  James  the 
Second,  of  William  the  Third,  and  of  Anne,  first  established 
these  chapels,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  therefore, 
when,  at  a  later  period,  the  preachers  and  congregations 
departed  fix)m  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  ought  to  have 
departed  from  the  chapels  too.  The  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  Attorney  Greneral,  has  refuted  this  argument 
so  ably  that  he  has  scarcely  left  anything  for  me  to  say  about 
it.     It  is  well  known  that  the  change  which,  soon  after  the 
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Berolution,  began  to  take  place  in  the  opinions  of  a  section 
of  the  old  Puritan  body,  was  a  gradual,  an  almost  impercep- 
tible, change.  The  principle  of  the  English  Presbyterians 
was  to  have  no  confession  of  faith  and  no  form  of  prayer. 
Their  trust  deeds  contained  no  accurate  theological  defini- 
tions. Nonsubscription  was  in  truth  the  rery  bond  which 
held  them  together.  What,  then,  could  be  more  natural  than 
that,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  ilie  sermons  should  have  become 
less  and  less  like  those  of  the  old  Calvinistic  divines,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  have  been  less  and  less  fire- 
quently  mentioned,  that  at  last  it  should  have  ceased  to  be 
mentioned,  and  that  thus  in  the  course  of  years,  preachers 
and  hearers  should,  by  insensible  degrees,  have  become  first 
Arians,  then,  perhaps,  Socinians.  I  know  that  this  explana- 
tion has  been  treated  with  disdain  by  people  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  English  nonconformity.  I  see  that 
my  right  honorable  firiend  near  me*^  does  not  assent  to  it. 
"Will  he  permit  me  to  refer  him  to  an  analogous  case  with 
which  he  cannot  but  be  well  acquainted  ?  No  person  in  the 
House  is  more  versed  than  he  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland;  and  he  will,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  some  of  the* 
doctrines  now  professed  by  the  Scotch  sects  which  sprang 
from  the  secessions  of  1733  and  1760  are  such  as  the  seceders 
of  1733  and  the  seceders  of  1760  would  have  regarded  wit^ 
horror.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  ablest,  most  learned,, 
and  most  pious  of  the  Scotch  dissenters  of  our  time ;  and 
they  all  fully  admitted  that  they  held  more  than  one  opinion 
which  their  predecessors  would  have  considered  as  impious. 
Take  the  question  of  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  The  seceders  of  1733  thought  that  the  connection 
ought  to  be  much  closer  than  it  is.  They  blamed  the  legisla- 
ture for  tolerating  heresy.  They  maintained  that  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  still  binding  on  the  kingdom. 
Thej  considered  it  as  a  national  sin  that  the  validity  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  not  recognised  at  the  time 
of  the  Eevolution.  When  Greorge  Whitfield  went  to  Scot- 
land, though  they  approved  of  his  Calvinistic  opinions,  and 
fluragh  they  justly  admired  that  natural  eloquence  which  he 
poisessed  in  so  wonderful  a  degree,  they  would  hold  no  com- 
nnmion  with  him  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant?  Is  that  the  doctrine  of  their  succes- 
•oraP  Are  the  Scotch  dissenters  now  averse  to  toleration  P 
Are  ibBj  not  zealous  for  the  voluntary  system  P    Is  it  nol 

*  Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
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their  constant  cry  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  encourage  any  religion,  false  or  true  9  Does 
any  Bishop  now  abhor  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
more  than  they  P  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  numerous 
congregations  have,  retaining  their  identity,  passed  gradually 
£rom  one  opinion  to  another  opinion.  And  would  it  be  just, 
'would  it  be  decent  in  me,  to  impute  dishonesty  to  them  on 
that  account  9  My  right  honorable  friend  may  be  of  opinion 
that  the  question  touching  the  connection  between  the  Church 
and  State  is  not  a  vital  question.  But  was  that  the  opinion 
•of  the  divines  who  drew  up  the  Secession  Testimony  ?  He 
well  knows  that  in  their  view  a  man  who  denied  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  defend  religious  truth  with  the 
civil  sword  was  as  much  a  heretic  as  a  man  who  denied  the 
•doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Again,  Sir,  take  the  case  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
They  are  zealous  against  this  bill.     They  think  it  monstrous 
that  a  chapel  originally  built  for  people  holding  one  set  of 
•doctrines  should  be  occupied  by  people  holding  a  different  set 
of  doctrines.      I  would  advise  them  to  consider  whether  they 
•cannot  find  in  the  history  of  their  own  body  reasons  for  being 
a  little  more  indulgent.     What  were  the  opinions  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  their  founder,  on  the  question  whether 
Tnen  not  episcopally  ordained  could  lawfully  administer  the 
Eucharist  9    He  told  his  followers  that  lay  administration 
^was  a  sin  which  he  never  could  tolerate.     Those  were  the 
very  words  which  he  used ;  and  I  believe  that,  during  his 
lifetime,  the  Eucharist  never  was  administered  by  laymen  in 
any  place  of  worship  which  was  under  his  control.     After 
his  death,  however,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  lay  administration 
4>ecame  strong  and  general  among  his  disciples.     The  Con- 
ference yielded  to  that  feeling.     The  consequence  is  that  now, 
in  every  chapel  which  belonged  to  Wesley,  those  who  glory 
in  the  name  of  Wesleyans  commit,  every  Sacrament  Sunday, 
what  Wesley  declared  to  be   a  sin  which  he  would  never 
tolerate.     Ajid  yet  these  very  persons  are  not  ashamed  to  tell 
us  in  loud  and  angry  tones  that  it  is  fraud,  downright  fraud, 
in  a  congregation  which  has  departed  from  its  original  doc- 
trines to  retain  its  original  endowments.     I  believe.  Sir,  that 
if  you  reftise  to  pass  this  bill,  the  Courts  of  Law  will  soon 
•have  to  decide   some  knotty   questions  which,  as  yet,  the 
Methodists  little  dream  of. 

It  has,  I  own,  given  me  great  pain  to  observe  the  un&ir 
und  acrimonious  manner  in  which  too  many  of  the  Protestant 
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nonconformists  have  opposed  this  bill.  The  opposition  of  the 
£stablished  Church  has  been  comparatively  mild  and  mode- 
rate ;  and  yet  from  the  Established  Ohnrch  we  had  less  right 
to  expect  mildness  and  moderation.  It  is  certainly  not  right, 
but  it  is  very  natural,  that  a  church,  ancient  and  richly  en- 
dowed, closely  connected  with  the  Crown  and  the  aristocracy, 
powerful  in  parliament,  dominant  in  the  universities,  should 
sometimes  forget  what  is  due  to  poorer  and  humbler  Chris- 
tian societies.  But  when  I  hear  a  cry  for  what  is  nothing  less 
than  persecution  set  up  by  men  who  have  been,  over  and  over 
again  within  my  own  memory,  forced  to  invoke  in  their  own 
defence  the  principles  of  toleration,  I  cannot  but  feel  astonish- 
ment mingled  with  indignation.  And  what  above  all  excites 
both  my  astonishment  and  my  indignation  is  this,  that  the 
most  noisy  among  the  noisy  opponents  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering  are  some  sectaries  who  are  at  this  very  moment 
calling  on  us  to  pass  another  bill  of  just  the  same  kind  for 
their  own  benefit.  I  speak  of  those  Irish  Presbyterians  who 
are  asking  for  an  ex  post  facto  law  to  confirm  their  marriages. 
See  how  exact  the  parallel  is  between  the  case  of  those  mar- 
riages and  the  case  of  these  chapels.  The  Irish  Presbyterians 
have  gone  on  marrying  according  to  their  own  forms  during 
a  long  course  of  years.  The  Unitarians  have  gone  on  occu- 
pying, improving,  embellishing  certain  property  during  along 
course  of  years.  In  neither  case  did  any  doubt  as  to  the 
right  arise  in  the  most  honest,  in  the  most  scrupulous  mind. 
At  length,  about  the  same  time,  both  the  validity  of  the  Pres- 
byterian marriages  and  the  validity  of  the  title  by  which  the 
Unitarians  held  their  chapels  were  disputed.  The  two  ques- 
tions came  before  the  tribunals.  The  tribunals,  with  great 
reluctance,  with  great  pain,  pronounced  that,  neither  in  the 
case  of  the  marriages  nor  in  the  case  of  the  chapels,  can  pre- 
scription be  set  up  against  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  just  claim  to  relief  such  as  the  legislature 
alone  can  afford.  In  both  the  legislature  is  willing  to  grant 
that  relief.  But  this  will  not  satisfy  the  orthodox  Presbyte- 
rian* He  demands  with  equal  vehemence  two  things,  that  he 
shall  be  relieved,  and  that  nobody  else  shall  be  relieved.  In 
the  same  breath  he  tells  us  that  it  would  be  most  iniquitous 
not  to  pass  a  retrospective  law  for  his  benefit,  and  that  it 
would  be  most  iniquitous  to  pass  a  retrospective  law  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  sufferers.  I  never  was  more  amused  than 
hj  reading,  the  other  day,  a  speech  made  by  a  person  of  great 
oote  among  the  Irish  IVesbyterians  on  the  subject  of  these 
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marriages.  ^^  Is  it  to  be  endured,"  he  says,  ''  that  the  mmn- 
miesof  old  andfoorgottenlawsaxetobedugupandtinswathed 
for  the  fuinoyance  of  dissenters  9  "  And  yet  a  few  hours  later, 
this  eloquent  orator  is  himself  hard  at  work  in  digging  up 
and  unswathing  another  set  of  mummies  for  the  annoyance  of 
another  set  of  dissenters..  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  and 
such  as  he  would  look  if  we  Churchmen  were  to  assume  the 
same  tone  towards  them  which  they  think  it  becoming  to 
assume  towards  the  Unitarian  body;  if  we  were  to  say, 
^^  You  and  those  whom  you  would  oppress  are  alike  out  of  our 
pale.  If  they  are  heretics  in  your  opinion,  you  are  schisma- 
tics in  ours.  Since  you  insist  on  the  letter  of  the  law  against 
them,  wewill  insist  on  the  letter  of  the  law  against  you.  You 
object  to  ex  post  fa^to  statutes ;  and  you  shall  have  none.  You 
think  it  reasonable  that  men  should,  in  spite  of  a  prescription 
of  eighty  or  ninety  years,  be  turned  out  of  a  chapel  built  with 
their  own  money,  and  a  cemetery  where  their  own  kindred  lie, 
because  the  original  title  was  not  strictly  legal.  We  think 
it  equally  reasonable  that  those  contracts  which  you  have 
imagined  to  be  marriages,  but  which  are  now  adjudged  not  to 
be  legal  marriages,  should  be  treated  as  nullities."  I  wish 
from  my  soul  that  some  of  these  orthodox  dissenters  would 
recollect  that  the  doctrine  which  they  defend  with  so  much 
zeal  against  the  Unitarians  is  not  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  Christianity,  and  that  there  is  a  text  about  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you. 

To  any  intelligent  man  who  has  no  object  except  to  do  jus- 
tice, the  Trinitarian  dissenter  and  the  Unitarian  dissenter  who 
are  now  asking  us  for  relief  will  appear  to  have  exactly  the 
same  right  to  it.  There  is,  however,  I  must  own,  one  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cases.  The  Trinitarian  dissenters  are 
a  strong  body,  and  especially  strong  among  the  electors  of 
towns.  They  are  of  great  weight  in  the  State.  Some  of  us 
may  probably,  by  voting  to-night  against  their  wishes,  en- 
danger our  seats  in  this  House.  The  Unitarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  few  in  number.  Their  creed  is  unpopular.  Their 
friendship  is  likely  to  injure  a  public  man  more  than  their 
enmity.  If  therefore  ihere  be  among  us  any  person  of  a 
nature  at  once  iyrannical  and  cowardly,  any  person  who  de- 
lights in  persecution,  but  is  restrained  by  fear  from  persecut- 
ing powerful  sects,  now  is  his  time.  He  never  can  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  malevolence  without  risk 
of  retribution.  But,  for  my  part,  I  long  ago  espoused  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  not  because  that  cause  was  popular. 
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but  because  it  was  just ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  abandon 
the  principles  to  wbich  I  have  been  true  through  my  whole 
life  in  deference  to  a  passing  clamonr.  The  day  may  come, 
and  may  come  soon,  when  those  who  are  now  loudest  in  raising 
that  clamour  may  again  be,  as  they  have  formerly  been,  sup- 
pliants for  justice.  When  that  da^y  comes  I  will  try  to  pre- 
vent others  &an  oppressing  them,  as  I  now  try  to  prevent 
them  from  oppressing  others.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  con- 
tend against  their  intolerance  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
I  may  hereafter  have  to  contend  for  their  rights. 
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A   SPEECH 


DSUTIRKD   l« 


The  Hours  or  Commons  on  the  26Tn  of  February,  i84o. 


On  the  26tli  of  February,  1845,  on  the  question  that  the  order  of 
the  day  for  going  into  Conunittee  of  Ways  and  Means  should  be 
read.  Lord  John  Bussell  moved  the  following  amendment : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  plan  proposed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  reference  to  the  Sugar  Duties, 
professes  to  keep  up  a  distinction  between  foreign  free  labour 
sugar  and  foreign  slave  labour  sugar,  which  is  impracticable  and 
illusory ;  and,  without  adequate  benefit  to  the  consumer,  tends  so 
greatly  to  impair  the  revenue  as  to  render  the  removal  of  the 
Income  and  Property  Tax  at  the  end  of  three  years  extremely 
uncertain  and  improbable." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  236  votes  to  142.  In  the 
debate  the  following  Specteh  was  made. 

SiE,  if  the  question  now  at  issue  were  merely  a  financial  or  a 
commercial  question,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  offer  myself  to 
your  notice :  for  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are,  both  on  your 
right  and  on  your  left  hand,  many  gentlemen  far  more  deeply 
versed  in  financial  and  commercial  science  than  myself;  and 
I  should  think  that  I  discharged  my  duty  better  by  list<ining 
to  them  than  by  assuming  the  office  of  a  teacher.  But,  Sir, 
the  question  on  which  we  are  at  issue  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  is  neither  a  financial  nor  a  commercial  question. 
I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  disputed  that,  if  we  were  to  pro- 
nounce our  decision  with  reference  merely  to  fiscal  and  mer- 
cantile considerations,  we  should  at  once  adopt  the  plan 
recommended  by  my  noble  friend.  Indeed  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  *,  has 
distinctly  admitted  this.     He  says  that  the  Ministers  of  the 

*  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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Crown  call  upon  ns  to  sacrifice  great  pecuniary  advantages 
and  great  commercial  facilities,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  moral  principle.  Neither  in  any  former  debate  nor  in 
the  debate  of  this  night  has  any  person  ventured  to  deny 
that,  both  as  respects  the  public  purse  and  as  respects  the 
interests  of  trade,  the  course  recommended  by  my  noble  friend 
is  preferable  to  the  course  recommended  by  the  Government. 

The  objections  to  my  noble  friend's  amendment,  then,  are 
purely  moral  objectitms.  We  lie,  it  seems,  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  make  a  distinction  between  the  produce  of  free  labour 
and  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  Now  I  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  incur  the  imputation  of  being  indifferent  to  moral 
obligations.  I  do,  however,  think  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
show  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  moral  obligation 
pleaded  by  the  Ministers  has  no  existence.  If  there  be  no 
such  moral  obligation,  then,  as  it  is  conceded  on  the  other 
side  that  all  fiscal  and  commercial  arguments  are  on  the  side 
of  my  noble  friend,  it  follows  that  we  ought  to  adopt  his 
amendment. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  has  said  that  the  Grovemment  does  not  pre- 
tend to  act  with  perfect  consistency  as  to  this  distinction 
between  free  labour  and  slave  labour.  It  was,  indeed,  neces- 
sary that  he  should  say  this ;  for  the  policy  of  the  Grovemment 
is  obviously  most  inconsistent.  Perfect  consistency,  I  admit, 
we  are  not  to  expect  in  human  affairs.  But,  surely,  there  is 
a  decent  consistency  which  ought  to  be  observed ;  and  of  this 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  ; 
for  he  asks  how,  if  we  admit  sugar  grown  by  Brazilian  slaves, 
we  can  with  decency  continue  to  stop  Brazilian  vessels  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade.  This  argument,  whatever  be  its  value, 
proceeds  on  the  very  correct  supposition  that  the  test  of  sin- 
cerity in  individuals,  in  parties,  and  in  governments,  is  con- 
sistency. The  right  honorable  gentleman  feels,  as  we  must 
all  feel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credit  for  good  faith  to 
a  man  who  on  one  occasion  pleads  a  scruple  of  conscience 
as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  and  who  on  other 
occasions,  where  there  is  no  essential  difference  of  circum- 
rtances,  does  that  very  thing  without  any  scruple  at  all.  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  such  a  word  as  hypocrisy,  or  to  impute 
that  odious  vice  to  any  gentleman  on  either  side  of  the  House. 
But  whoever  declares  one  moment  that  he  feels  himself  bound 
by  m  certain  moral  rule,  and  the  next  moment,  in  a  case 
■triefty  similar,  acts  in  direct  defiance  of  that  rule,  must  sub- 
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mit  to  have,  if  not  his  honesty,  yet  at  least  his  power  of 
crimmating  right  from  wrong  vety  grarely  queToned. 

Now,  Sir,  I  deny  the  existence  of  the  moral  obligation 
pleaded  by  the  Grovemment.  I  deny  that  we  are  under  any 
moral  oblation  to  torn  onr  fiscal  code  into  a  penal  code,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  correcting  vices  in  the  institutions  of  indepen- 
dent states.  I  say  that,  if  yon  suppose  such  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  be  in  force,  the  supposition  leads  to  consequences  from 
which  every  one  of  us  would  recoil,  to  consequences  which 
would  throw  the  whole  commercial  and  political  system  of  the 
world  into  confusion.  I  say  that,  if  such  a  moral  obligation 
exists,  our  financial  legislation  is  one  mass  of  injustice  and  in- 
humanity. And  I  say  more  especially  that,  if  such  a  moral 
obligation  exists,  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  Budget  is  one 
mass  of  injustice  and  inhumanity. 

Observe,  I  am  not  disputing  the  paramount  authority  of 
moral  obligation.  I  am  not  setting  up  pecuniary  considera- 
tions against  moral  considerations.  I  know  that  it  would  be 
not  only  a  wicked  but  a  short-sighted  policy,  to  aim  at  maln'Tig 
a  nation  like  this  great  and  prosperous  by  violating  the  laws 
of  justice.  To  those  laws,  enjoin  what  they  may,  I  am  pre- 
paored  to  submit.  But  I  will  not  palter  with  them ;  I  will  not 
cite  them  to-day  in  order  to  serve  one  turn,  and  quibble  them 
away  to-morrow  in  order  to  serve  another.  I  will  not  have 
two  standards  of  right ;  one  to  be  applied  when  I  wish  to 
protect  a  fiLvourite  interest  at  the  public  cost ;  and  another  to 
be  applied  when  I  wish  to  replenish  the  Exchequer,  and  to 
give  an  impulse  to  trade.  I  will  not  have  two  weights  or 
two  measures.  I  will  not  blow  hot  and  cold,  play  fast  and 
loose,  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  Can  the  Govern- 
ment say  as  much?  Are  gentlemen  opposite  prepared  to  act 
in  conformity  with  their  own  principle  ?  They  need  not  look 
long  for  opportunities.  The  Statute  Book  swarms  with  enact- 
ments directly  opposed  to  the  rule  which  they  profess  to 
respect.  I  will  take  a  single  instance  from  our  existing  laws, 
and  propound  it  to  the  gentlemen  opposite  as  a  test,  if  I  must 
not  say  of  their  sincerity,  yet  of  their  power  of  moral  discri- 
mination. Take  the  article  of  tobacco.  Not  only  do  you 
admit  the  tobacco  of  the  United  States,  which  is  grown  by 
slaves ;  not  only  do  you  admit  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  which  is 
grown  by  slaves,  and  by  slaves,  as  you  tell  us,  recently  im- 
ported from  Afirica;  but  you  actually  interdict  the  free  labourer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  growing  tobacco.  You  have 
long  had  in  your  Statute  Book  laws  prohibiting  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  tobacco  in  England,  and  authoiudng  the  GrOTemment 
to  destroy  all  tobacco  plantations,  except  a  few  sqoare  yards, 
which  are  sa£Eered  to  exist  unmolested  in  botanical  gajrdens, 
for  purposes  of  science.  These  laws  did  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
The  firee  peasantry  of  Ireland  began  to  grow  tobacco.  The 
cnltLTation  spread  &st.  Down  came  yonr  legislation  upon 
it;  and  now,  if  the  Irish  freeman  dares  to  engage  in  compe- 
tition with  the  slaves  of  Virginia  and  Havannah,  yon  exche- 
quer him ;  you  rain  him ;  you  grab  up  his  plantation.  Here, 
"Qien,  we  have  a  test  by  which  we  may  try  the  consistency  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite.  I  ask  you,  are  you  prepared,  I  do 
not  say  to  exclude  slave  grown  tobacco,  but  to  take  away  from 
slave  grown  tobacco  the  monopoly  which  you  now  give  t^ 
it,  and  to  permit  the  free  labourer  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
enter  into  competition  on  equal  terms,  on  any  terms,  with  the 
negro  who  works  under  the  lashP  I  am  confident  that  the 
three  right  honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  all  with  one  voice 
answer  "No.**  And  why  not?  "Because,"  say  they,  "it 
wiU  injure  the  revenue.  True  it  is,**  they  will  say, "  that  the 
tobacco  imported  from  abroad  is  grown  by  slaves,  and  by 
slaves  many  of  whom  have  been  recently  carried  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  defiance  not  only  of  justice  and  homanity,  but  of 
law  and  treaty.  True  it  is  ^at  the  cultivators  of  the  United 
S[ingdom  are  freemen.  But  then  on  the  imported  tobacco  we 
are  able  to  raise  at  the  Custom  House  a  duty  of  six  hundred 
per  cent.,  sometimes  indeed  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. :  and, 
if  tobacco  were  grown  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  an 
excise  duty  of  even  a  hundred  per  cent.  We  cannot  submit 
to  this  loss  of  revenue ;  and  therefore  we  must  give  a  mono- 
poly to  the  slaveholder,  and  make  it  penal  in  the  fi-eeman  to 
invade  that  monopoly."  You  may  be  right;  but,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  be  consistent.  K  this  moral  obliga- 
tion of  which  you  talk  so  much  be  one  which  may  with  pro- 
priety jdeld  to  fiscal  considerations,  let  us  have  Brazilian 
sugars.  If  it  be  paramount  to  all  fiscal  considerations,  let  us 
at  least  have  British  snuff  and  cigars. 

The  present  Ministers  may  indeed  plead  that  they  are  not 
the  authors  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  is  true.  The 
present  Government  found  those  laws  in  existence :  and  no 
doubt  there  is  good  sense  in  the  Conservative  doctrine  that 
many  things  which  ought  not  to  have  been  set  up  ought  not, 
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when  they  have  been  set  up,  to  be  hastily  and  rudely  pnlled 
down.  But  what  will  the  right  honorable  Baronet  urge  in 
vindication  of  his  own  new  Budget?  He  is  not  content  with 
maintaining  laws  which  he  finds  already  existing  in  favour  of 
produce  grown  by  slaves.  He  introduces  a  crowd  of  new 
laws  to  the  same  effect.  He  comes  down  to  the  House  with 
a  proposition  for  entirely  taking  away  the  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  raw  cotton.  He  glories  in  this  scheme.  He  tells 
us  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  soundest  principles 
of  legislation.  He  tells  us  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
country.  I  agree  with  him,  and  I  intend  to  vote  with  him. 
But  how  is  all  this  cotton  grown  ?  Is  it  not  grown  by  slaves  ? 
Again  I  say,  you  may  be  right ;  but,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  be  consistent.  I  saw,  with  no  small  amusement,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  paragraph  by  one  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet's 
eulogists,  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — "  Thus  has  this 
eminent  statesman  given  to  the  English  labourer  a  large 
supply  of  a  most  important  raw  material,  and  has  manfully 
withstood  those  ravenous  Whigs  who  wished  to  inundate  our 
country  with  sugar  dyed  in  negro  blood."  With  what,  I 
should  like  to  know,  is  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  vcotton 
dyed? 

Formerly,  indeed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish 
between  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar,  it  was  said,  was  peculiarly  fatal  to 
the  health  and  life  of  the  slave.  But  that  plea,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  worth,  must  now  be  abandoned ;  for  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  now  proposes  to  reduce,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  duty  on  slave  grbwn  sugar  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Then,  a  new  distinction  is  set  up.  The  United  States,  it  is 
said,  have  slavery ;  but  they  have  no  slave  trade.  I  deny  that 
assertion.  I  say  that  the  sugar  and  cotton  of  the  United 
States  are  the  fruits,  not  only  of  slavery,  but  of  the  slave 
trade.  And  I  say  further  that,  if  there  be  on  the  surface  of 
this  earth  a  country  which,  before  God  and  man,  is  more  ac- 
countable than  any  other  for  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
the  African  race,  that  country  is  not  Brazil,  the  produce  of 
which  the  right  honorable  Baronet  excludes,  but  the  United 
States,  the  produce  of  which  he  proposes  to  admit  on  more 
£EkV0urable  terms  than  ever.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  going  into 
an  argument  of  this  nature.  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament  to  discuss  abuses 
which  exist  in  other  societies.    Such  discussion  seldom  tends 
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to  produce  any  reform  of  such  abuses,  and  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  wound  national  pride,  and  to  inflame  national  ani- 
mosities. I  would  wiUinglj  avoid  this  subject :  but  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  leaves  me  no  choice.  He  turns  this  House 
into  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  and 
comparing  the  institutions  of  independent  States.  He  tells 
usthatourtariflfistobe  made  an  instrument  for  rewarding 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  some  Foreign  Goyemments,  and 
for  punishing  the  barbarity  of  others.  He  binds  up  the  dearest 
interests  of  my  constituents  with  questions  with  which  other- 
wise I  should,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  have  nothing  to 
do.  I  would  gladly  keep  silence  on  such  questions.  But  it 
cannot  be.  The  tradesmen  and  the  professional  men  whom  I 
represent  say  to  me,  ^^Why  are  we  to  be  loaded,  certainly  for 
some  years,  probably  for  ever,  with  a  tax,  admitted  by  tiiose 
who  impose  it  to  be  grievous,  unequal,  inquisitorial  P  Why 
are  we  to  be  loaded  in  time  of  peace  with  burdens  heretofore 
reserved  for  the  exigencies  of  war  P ''  The  paper  manufacturer, 
the  soap  manufiicturer,  say,  '^  Why,  if  the  Income  Tax  is  to  be 
continu^,  are  our  im^rLt  and  suffering  branches  of  in. 
dustry  to  have  no  relief?''  And  the  answer  is,  ^'Because 
Brazil  doe£f  not  behave  so  well  as  the  United  States  towards 
the  negro  race."  Can  I  then  avoid  instituting  a  comparison? 
Am  I  not  boimd  to  bring  to  the  test  the  truth  of  an  assertion 
pregnant  with  consequences  so  momentous  to  those  who  have 
sent  me  hither?  I  must  speak  out ;  and,  if  what  I  say  gives 
offence  and  produces  inconvenience,  for  that  offence  and  for 
that  inconvenience  the  Grovemment  is  responsible. 

I  affirm,  then,  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  a  slave 
trade,  not  less  odious  or  demoralising,  nay,  I  do  in  my  con- 
science believe,  more  odious  and  more  demoralising  than  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  Africa  and  Brazil.  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  are  to  Louisiana  and  Alabama  what  Congo  is  to 
Bio  Janeiro.  The  slave  States  of  the  Union  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  breeding  States,  where  the  human  beasts  of 
burden  increase  and  multiply  and  become  strong  for  labour, 
and  the  sugar  and  cotton  States  to  which  those  beasts  of 
burden  are  sent  to  be  worked  to  death.  To  what  an  extent 
the  traffic  in  man  is  carried  on  we  may  learn  by  comparing 
the  census  of  1830  with  the  census  of  1840.  North  Carolina 
and  Yirginia  are,  as  I  have  said,  great  breeding  States. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840  the  slave  population 
of  North  Carolina  was  almost  stationary.  The  slave  popula- 
of  Virginia  positively  decreased.    Yet,  both  in  North 
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and  Yirginia  piropagttiiQn  -wbb,  dvring  titobe-^teii 
yMors,  gomg  on  fiust.  The  number  of  births  among  the  daTM 
in  those  States  exceeded  hj  hundreds  of  thousands  the  num-: 
bw  of  the  deaths.  What  then  became  of  the  surphisP  Look 
to  the' returns  from  the  Southern  States,  from  the  States 
-whose  produce  the  right  honorable  Baronet  proposes  to  admit 
with  reduced  dutj  or  with  no  dutj  at  all ;  and  jou  will  see. 
Tou  will  find  that  the  increase  in  the  breeding  States  was 
bttvel J  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  consuming  States. 
In  Louisiana,  for  example,  where  we  know  that  the  negM 
population  is  worn  down  by  cruel  toil,  and  would  not,  if  j^ft 
to  itself,  keep  up  its  numbers,  there  were,  in  1830,  one  hun* 
dred  and  seren  thousand  slaves ;  in  1840,  one  himdred  and 
aevenij  thousand.  In  Alabama,  the  slave  population  during 
those  ten  years  much  more  than  doubled ;  it  rose  from  one 
hnmdred  and  seventeen  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousands  In  Mississippi  it  actually  tripled.  It  rose 
from  sixiy-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand.  So  much  for  the  extent  of  this  slave  trade.  And 
as  to  its  nature,  ask  any  Englishman  who  has  ever  travelled 
in  the  Southern  States.  Jobbers  go  about  from  plantation  to 
plantation  lookiag  out  for  proprietors  who  are  not  easy  in 
their  circumstances,  and  who  are  likely  to  sell  cheap.  A  black 
boy  is  picked  up  here ;  a  black  girl  there.  The  dearest  ties  of 
nature  and  of  marriage  are  torn  asunder  as  rudely  as  they  were 
ever  torn  asunder  by  any  slave  captain  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
A  gang  of  three  or  four  hundred  negroes  is  made  up ;  and 
then  these  wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered,  guarded  by  armed 
men,  are  driven  southward,  as  you  would  drive,* — or  rather  aa 
you  would  not  drive, — a  herd  of  oxen  to  Smithfield,  that  they 
may  imdergo  the  deadly  labour  of  the  sugar  mill  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  A  very  few  years  of  that  labour  in 
that  climate  suffice  to  send  the  stoutest  African  to  his  grave. 
But  he  can  well  be  spared.  While  he  is  fiust  sinking  into 
premature  old  age,  negro  boys  in  Virginia  are  growing  up  as 
fiuit  into  vigorous  manhood  to  supply  the  void  which  cruetty 
is  makiTig  in  Louisiana.  God  forbid  that  I  should  extenuate 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  in  any  form !  But  I  do  think 
this  its  worst  foim.  Bad  enough  it  is  that  crnlised  men 
should  sail  to  an  uncivilised  quarter  of  the  world  wh^e 
slavcay  exisksy  should  there  buy  wretched  barbarians,  and 
shovM  oarry  them  away  to  labour  in  a  distant  laaid  x  bad 
enough  I  But  that  a  civilised  nuyi,  a  baptiaed  -mttn,  a  mafi 
ppoud  of  being  a  eitizen  of  a  free  steike,  a  man  freqoenting  tk 
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Christian  church,  should  breed  slaves  for  ezportatioii,  and,  if 
thi^  whole  horrible  truth  must  be  told,  should  even  beget 
slaves  tot  exportation,  should  see  children,  sometimes  his  own 
children,  gambolling  around  him  fixmi  infancy,  should  watch 
their  growth,  should  become  fii.Tniliar  with  their  fsices,  and 
should  then  sell  them  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  head, 
and  s^id  them  to  lead  in  a  remote  country  a  life  which  is  a 
lingering  death,  a  life  about  which  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  is  sure  to  be  short ;  this  does,  I  own,  excite  a 
horror  exceeding  even  the  horror  excited  by  that  slave  trade 
which  is  the  curse  of  the  AMcan  coast.  And  mark :  I  am  not 
speaking  of  any  rare  case,  of  any  instance  of  eccentric  depra- 
vky.  I  am  speaking  of  a  trade  as  regular  as  the  trade  in 
pigs  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  as  the  trade  in  coals 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames. 

Tha^e  is  another  point  to  which  I  must  advert*  I  have  no> 
wish  to  apologise  for  slavery  as  it  exists  in  Brazil ;  but  this  I 
say,  ihat  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  Brazil,  though  a  fearful  evil^ 
seems  to  me  a  much  less  hopeless  evil  than  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States.  In  estimating  the  character  of  negro 
slavery  we  must  never  forget  one  most  important  ingredient ; 
an  ingredient  which  was  wanting  to  slavery  as  it  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  an  ingredient  which  was  wanting^ 
to  slavery  as  it  appeared  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages ; 
I  mean  tiie  antipathy  of  colour.  Where  this  antipathy  exists 
in  a  high  degree,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  white 
masters  and  the  black  labourers  can  ever  be  mingled  together,, 
as  the  lords  and  villeins  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World  have^ 
been,  in  one  free  communiiy.  Now  this  antipathy  is  noto- 
riously much  stronger  iu  the  Unite&States  than  in  the  Brazils. 
In  the  Brazils  the  free  people  of  colour  are  numerous.  They 
are  not  excluded  from  honorable  callings.  You  may  find 
among  them  merchants,  physicians,  lawyers :  many  of  them 
bear  arms ;  some  have  been  admitted  to  holy  orders.  Who- 
ever knows  what  dignity,  what  sanctity,  the  Church  of  Bome 
ascribes  to  the  person  of  a  priest,  will  at  once  perceive  the 
important  consequences  which  follow  fix)m  this  last  circum- 
Btaaoe^  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a  white  penitent 
V*^^™g  before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  a  negro,  confessing 
hit  mJDM  to  a  negro,  receiving  absolution  firom  a  negrow  It  is 
hj  mo  means  unusual  to  see  a  negro  dispensing  the  Eucharist 
to  ik-eMLs'  of  whites.  I  need  not  tell  the  House  what  emo- 
tioBfiof  uuyEement  and  of  rage  such  a  specftade  would'eaeite 
u-OdSKgia  car  South  Carolina.    Fqlly  adniittingi  theiefcre,  aa 
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I  do,  that  Brazilian  slavery  is  a  horrible  evil,  I  jet  must  say 
that,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  declare  whether  I  think  the 
chances  of  the  AMcan  race  on  the  whole  better  in  Brazil  or 
in  the  United  States,  I  should  at  once  answer  that  they  are 
better  in  Brazil.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  in  eighiy  or 
a  hundred  years  the  black  population  of  Brazil  may  be  free 
and  happy.  I  see  no  reasonable  prospect  of  such  a  change 
in  the  United  States. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  has  said  much  about  that  system  of  maritime 
police  by  which  we  have  attempted  to  sweep  slave  trading 
vessels  from  the  great  highway  of  nations.    I^ow  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  Brazil,  and  what  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States,  as  respects  that  system  of  police  P    Brazil 
has  come  into  the  system ;  the  United  States  have  thrown 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  system.    What  opinion 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  entertain  respecting  the  Sight  of 
Search  we  know  from  a  letter  of  my  Lord  Aberdeen  which 
has,  within  a  few  days,  been  laid  on  our  table.    I  believe  that 
I  state  correctly  the  sense  of  that  letter  when  I  say  that  the 
noble  Earl  regards  the  Sight  of  Search  as  an  efficacious 
means,  and  as  the  only  efficacious  means,  of  preventing  the 
maritime  slave  trade.      He  expresses  most  serious  doubts 
whether  any  substitute  can  be  devised.    I  think  that  this 
check  would  be  a  most  valuable  one,  if  all  nations  would  sub- 
mit to  it;  and  I  applaud  the  humanity  which  has  induced 
successive  British  administrations  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  foreign  powers  in  so 
excellent  a  plan.     Brazil  consented  to  admit  the  Eight  of 
Search ;  the  United  States  refused,  and  by  refusing  deprived 
the  Eight  of  Search  of  half  its  value.    Not  content  with  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  Eight  of  Search,  they  even  disputed  the 
right  of  visit,  a  right  which  no  impartial  publicist  in  Europe 
will  deny  to  be  in  strict  conformiiy  with  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Nor  was  this  all.     In  every  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  have 
toiled  to  induce  other  nations  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
United  States.    You  cannot  have  forgotten  Greneral  Cass's 
letter.    You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  terms  in  which  his 
Government  commtmicated  to  him  its  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct.   You  know  as  well  aa  I  do  that,  if  the  United  States 
had  submitted  to  the  Bi^A^fl«iiduiii«e  would  have  been 
no  outcsiy  againffc  tti  "mehblaiM 
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makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  refose  us  this  right,  other  mari- 
time Powers  should  think  that  they  cannot,  without  degrada- 
tion, take  a  different  course.  It  is  but  natural  that  a  French- 
man, proud  of  his  country,  should  ask  why  the  tricolor  is 
to  be  less  respected  than  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  says  that,  if  we  assent  to  my  noble 
friend's  amendment,  we  shaU  no  longer  be  able  to  mamtain 
the  Sight  of  Search.  Sir,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
that  right.  It  is  abeady  gone.  We  have  agreed  to  negotiate 
on  the  subject  with  France.  Everybody  knows  how  that  ne- 
gotiation will  end.  The  French  flag  will  be  exempted  from 
search :  Spain  will  instantly  demand,  if  she  has  not  abeady 
demanded,  similar  exemption ;  and  you  may  as  well  let  her 
have  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  without  wrangling.  For  a 
Bight  of  Search,  from  which  the  flags  of  France  and  America 
are  exempted,  is  not  worth  a  dispute.  The  only  system, 
therefore,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
has  yet  been  found  efficacious  for  the  prevention  of  the  mari- 
time slave  trade,  is  in  fact  abandoned.  And  who  is  answer- 
able for  this  ?  The  United  States  of  America.  The  chief 
guilt  even  of  the  slave  trade  between  Africa  and  Brazil  lies, 
not  with  the  Government  of  Brazil,  but  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  the  right  honorable  Baronet  pro- 
poses to  punish  Brazil  for  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  same 
breath  proposes  to  show  favour  to  the  United  States,  because 
the  United  States  are  pure  from  the  crime  of  slave  trading. 
I  thank  the  right  honorable  gentleman  the  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  reminding  me  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter. 
I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  illustration  of  my  argu- 
ment. Let  anybody  who  has  read  that  letter  say  what  is  the 
country  which,  if  we  take  on  ourselves  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  Africa,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  our  indignation.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  placed  itself  on  a  bad 
eminence  to  which  Brazil  never  aspired,  and  which  Brazil, 
even  if  aspiring  to  it,  never  could  attain.  The  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  has  formally  declared  itself  the  patron, 
the  champion  of  negro  slavery  all  over  the  world,  the  evil 
genius,  the  Arimanes  of  the  Afrrican  race,  and  seems  to  take 
poride  in  this  shamefrd  and  odious  distinction.  I  well  under- 
fbuod  that  an  American  statesman  may  say,  *^  Slavery  is  a 
bonible  evil ;  but  we  were  bom  to  it ;  we  see  no  way  at  pre- 
■ent  to  rid  ourselves  of  it :  and  we  must  endure  it  as  we  best 
siaj."  Qood  and  enlightened  men  may  hold  such  language ; 
but  moh  18  not  the  language  of  the  American  Cabinet.   That 
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Cabinet  is  actuated  bj  a  propagandist  spirit^  aaid  laboora^to 
spread  servitude  and  barbarism  with  an  ardour  8uehas>no 
other  GoTemment  ever  showed  in  the  cause  of  ireecloia  and 
civilisation.  Nay  more ;  the  doctrine  held  at  Washington  is 
that  this  holy  cause  sanctifies  the  most  unholy  means.  These 
zealots  of  slavery  think  themselves  justified  in  snatching  awij 
provinces  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  in  defiance  of 
public  fidth  and  international  law,  from  neighbouring  counr 
tries  which  have  free  institutions,  and  this  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  over  a  vnder  space  the  greatest  cum 
that  afflicts  humanity.  They  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  slavedriving  interest  throughout  the  world,  just  as  £liaa«> 
beth  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest ;  and 
wherever  their  favourite  institution  is  in  danger,  are  ready  to 
stand  by  it  as  Elizabeth  stood  by  the  Dutch.  This,  then^  I 
hold  to  be  demonstrated,  that  of  all  societies  now  existingv 
the  Bepublic  of  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  culpable 
XLS  respects  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 

Now  then  I  come  to  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  Budget. 
He  tells  OS,  that  he  will  not  admit  Brazilian  sugar,  because  the 
Brazilian  Grovemment  tolerates  slavery  and  connives  at  the 
slave  trade;  and  he  tells  us  at  the  same  time,  that  he  will 
admit  the  slave  grown  cotton  and  the  slave  grown  sugar  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
he  can  vindicate  his  consistency.  He  tells  us  that  if  we  adopt 
my  noble  friend's  proposition,  we  shall  give  a  stimulus  to  the 
slave  trade  between  AMca  and  Brazil.  Be  it  so.  But  is  it 
not  equally  clear  that,  if  we  adopt  the  right  honorable  Baro- 
net's own  propositions,  we  shall  give  a  stimulus  to  the  slave 
trade  between  Virginia  and  Louisiana  ?  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  his  Budget  are  known 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  slave  trade  will  become 
more  active  than  it  is  at  this  moment ;  that  the  jobbers  in 
human  flesh  and  blood  will  be  more  busy  than  ever ;  that 
the  droves  of  manacled  negroes,  moving  southward  to  their 
doom,  will  be  more  numerous  on  every  road.  These  will  be 
the  firuits  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  measure.  Yet 
he  tells  us  that  this  part  of  his  Budget  is  framed  on  sound 
principles,  and  will  greatly  benefit  the  country ;  and  he  teUs 
us  la-uth.  I  mean  to  vote  vdth  him ;  and  I  can  perfectly,  on 
my  own  principles,  reconcile  to  my  conscience  the  vote  which  I 
shall  give.  How  the  right  honorable  Baronet  can  reconcile  the 
course  which  he  takes  to  his  conscience,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con^* 
oeive,  and  am  not  a  litlle  curious  to  know.     No  man  is  more 
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capable  than  he  of  doing  justice  to  any  cause  which  he  undeiV' 
iakdB;  and' it> would  be  most  presumptuous  in  me  to  antieit 
pate  the  defence  \riuch  he  means  to  set  up.  But  I  hope  iSitsk 
the  House  will  suffer  me,  as  one  who  feels  deeply  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  now  to  explain  the  reasons  which  conrince  me  that  I  ; 
ought  to  Tote  for  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  propositions  \ 
respecting  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  In  explaining 
those  reasons,  I  at  the  same  time  explain  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  vote  with  my  noble  friend  to-night. 

I  say  then,  Sir,  that  I  fully  admit  the  paramount  authority 
of  moral  obligations.  But  it  is  important  that  we  should 
accurately  imderstand  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  obliga- 
tions. We  are  clearly  bound  to  wrong  no  man.  Nay,  more, 
we  are  bound  to  regard  all  men  with  benevolence.  But  to 
every  indiyidual,  and  to  every  society.  Providence  has  as^ 
signed  a  sphere  within  which  benevolence  ought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly active;  and  if  an  individual  or  a  society  neglects  what 
lies  within  that  sphere  in  order  to  attend  to  what  lies  with- 
out, the  result  is  likely  to  be  harm  and  not  good. 

It  is  thus  in  private  life.  We  should  not  be  justified  in 
injuring  a  stranger  in  order  to  benefit  ourselves  or  those  who 
are  dearest  to  us.  Every  stranger  is  entitled,  by  the  laws  of 
humanity,  to  claim  from  us  certain  reasonable  good  offices. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  we  are  bound  to  exert  ourselves 
to  serve  a  mere  stranger  as  we  are  bound  to  exert  ourselves 
to  serve  our  own  relations.  A  man  would  not  be  justified  in 
subjecting  his  wife  and  children  to  disagreeable  privations 
in  order  to  save  even  from  utter  ruin  some  foreigner  whom  he 
never  saw.  And  if  a  man  were  so  absurd  and  perverse  as  to 
starve  his  own  family  in  order  to  relieve  people  with  whom  he 
had  no  acquaintance,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  crazy 
charity  would  prodnce  much  more  misery  than  happiness. 

It  is  the  same  with  nations.  No  statesman  ought  to  in- 
jure other  countries  in  order  to  benefit  his  own  country.  No 
statesman  ought  to  lose  any  fair  opportunity  of  rendering  to 
foreign  nations  such  good  offices  as  he  can  render  without  a 
breach  of  the  duiy  which  he  owes  to  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  But,  after  all,  our  country  is  our  country,  and 
has  the  first  claim  on  our  attention.  There  is  nothing,  I 
conceive,  of  narrow-mindedness  in  this  patriotism.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  ought  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  one  particular 
ssdetj  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  but  I  say  that,  by 
esnting  ourselves  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  society 
Hith  wluoh  we  are  most  nearly  connected,  and  with  which 
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we  are  best  acquainted,  we  shall  do  more  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind  than  by  busying  ourselves  about 
matters  which  we  do  not  fully  imderstand,  and  cannot  effi- 
ciently  controL 

There  are  great  evils  connected  with  the  factory  system  in 
this  country*  Some  of  those  evils  might,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  be  removed  or  mitigated  by  legislation.  On  that 
point  many  of  my  Mends  differ  from  me ;  but  we  all  agree 
in  thinking  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  British  Legislator  to  con- 
sider the  subject  attentively,  and  with  a  serious  sense  of  re- 
sponsibiliiy.  There  are  also  great  social  evils  in  Sussia. 
The  peasants  of  that  empire  are  in  a  state  of  servitude.  The 
sovereign  of  Sussia  is  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations 
to  consider  whether  he  can  do  anything  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  that  large  portion  of  his  subjects.  If  we  watch 
over  our  factory  children,  and  he  watches  over  his  peasants, 
much  good  may  be  done.  But  would  any  good  be  done  if 
the  Emperor  of  Sussia  and  the  British  Parliament  were  to 
interchange  functions ;  if  he  were  to  take  under  his  patron- 
age the  weavers  of  Lancashire,  if  we  were  to  take  under  our 
patronage  the  peasants  of  the  Volga;  if  he  were  to  say, 
^^You  shall  send  no  cotton  to  Russia  till  you  pass  a  Ten 
Hours'  Bill ;"  if  we  were  to  say,  "  You  shall  send  no  hemp 
or  tallow  to  England  till  you  emancipate  your  serfs  ?" 

On  these  principles.  Sir,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  plain  common  sense,  I  can,  without  resorting  to 
any  casuistical  subtilties,  vindicate  to  my  own  conscience, 
and,  I  hope,  to  my  country,  the  whole  course  which  I  have 
pursued  with  respect  to  slavery.  When  I  first  came  into 
Parliament,  slavery  still  existed  in  the  British  dominions.  I 
had,  as  it  was  natmul  that  I  should  have,  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject.  I  exerted  myself,  according  to  my  station  and 
to  the  measure  of  my  abilities,  on  the  side  of  tiie  oppressed. 
I  shrank  from  no  personal  sacrifice  in  that  cause.  I  do  not 
mention  this  as  matter  of  boast.  It  was  no  more  than  my 
duty.  The  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  knows  that,  in  1833, 1  dis- 
approved of  one  part  of  the  measure  which  Lord  Grey's  go- 
vernment proposed  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  was  in  office ; 
and  office  was  then  as  important  to  me  as  it  could  be  to  any 
man.  I  put  my  resignation  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Spencer, 
and  both  spoke  and  voted  against  the  Administration.  To 
my  surprise.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer  refused  to  accept 
my  resignation,  and  I  remained  in  office ;  but  during  some 
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days  I  considered  myself  as  out  of  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
I  at  the  same  time  heartily  joined  in  laying  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  planters* 
I  acted  thus,  because,  being  a  British  LegLslator,  I  thought 
myself  bound,  at  any  cost  to  myself  and  to  my  constituents, 
to  remove  a  foul  stain  from  the  British  laws,  aud  to  redress 
the  wrongs  endured  by  persons  who,  as  British  subjects,  were 
placed  under  my  guardianship.  But  my  especial  obligations 
in  respect  of  negro  slavery  ceased  when  slavery  itself  ceased 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the  welfare  of  which  I,  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  was  accountable.  As  for  the  blacks 
in  the  United  States,  I  feel  for  them,  God  knows.  But  I  am 
not  their  keeper.  I  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
slaves  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama  in  which  I  formerly  stood 
to  the  slaves  of  Demerara  and  Jamaica.  I  am  bound,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  millions  of  my  own  countrymen,  who  are  indeed 
by  no  means  in  a  state  so  miserable  and  degraded  as  that  of 
the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  but  who  are  toiling  hard 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  order  to  obtain  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence ;  who  are  often  scarcely  able  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  whose  lot  would  be  alleviated  if  I  could  open 
new  markets  to  them,  and  free  them  from  taxes  which  now 
press  heavily  on  their  industry.  I  see  clearly  that,  by  ex- 
cluding the  produce  of  slave  labour  from  our  ports,  I  should 
inflict  great  evil  on  my  fellow  subjects  and  constituents. 
But  the  good  which,  by  taking  such  a  course,  I  should  do  to 
the  negroes  in  the  United  States  seems  to  me  very  problem- 
atical. That  by  admitting  slave  grown  cotton  and  slave 
grown  sugar  we  do,  in  some  sense,  encourage  slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade,  may  be  true.  But  I  doubt  whether,  by 
turning  our  fiscal  code  into  a  penal  code  for  restraining  the 
cruelty  of  the  American  planters,  we  should  not,  on  the 
whole,  injure  the  negroes  rather  than  benefit  them.  No 
independent  nation  will  endure  to  be  told  by  another  nation, 
**  We  are  more  virtuous  than  you ;  we  have  sate  in  judgment 
on  your  institutions;  we  find  them  to  be  bad;  and,  as  a 
punishment  for  your  offences,  we  condemn  you  to  pay  higher 
duties  at  our  Custom  House  than  we  demand  from  the  rest 
of  the  world."  Such  language  naturally  excites  the  resent- 
ment of  foreigners.  I  can  make  allowance  for  their  suscep- 
tibililrf.  For  I  myself  sympathise  with  them.  I  know  that 
Irelaiid  has  been  misgoverned ;  and  I  have  done,  and  purpose 
to  do^  my  best  to  redress  her  grievances.    But  when  I  take 
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up  a  New  York  jonmal,  aiid  read  there  the  raaits  of  Fresideiit 
Tyler's  son^  I  feel  so.  much  disgusted  by  such  inaokttt  «1>- 
surditj  that  I  am  for  a  moment  indixied  to  denjthat  Inland 
has  anjreason  whatever  to  complain.  It  seems  to  me  tha^  if 
ever  skjrerj  is  peaceably  extinguished  in  the  United  Statei^ 
that  great  and  happy  change  must  be  brought  about  by  the 
efforts  of  those  enlightened  and  respectable  American;  citissens 
who  hate  slavery  as  much  as  we  hate  it.  Now  I  cannot  help 
fearing  that,  if  the  British  Parliament  were  to  proclaim  itself 
the  protector  and  avenger  of  the  American  slave,  the  pride 
of  those  excellent  persons  would  take  the  alarm.  It  might 
become  a  point  of  national  honour  with  them  to  stand  by  an 
institution  which  they  have  hitherto  regarded  as  a  national 
disgrace.  We  should  thus  confer  no  benefit  on  the  negro ; 
and  we  should  at  the  same  time  infiict  cruel  suffering  on  our 
own  countrymen. 

On  these  grounds,  Sir,  I  can,  with  a  clear  conscience,  vote 
for  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  propositions  respecting  the 
cotton  and  sugar  of  the  United  States.  But  on  exactly  the 
same  grounds  I  can,  with  a  clear  conscience,  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  my  noble  friend.  And  I  confess  that  I  shall 
be  much  surprised  if  the  right  honorable  Baronet  shall  be 
able  to  point  out  any  distinction  between  the  cases. 

I  have  detained  you  too  long,  Sir :  yet  there  is  one  point  to 
which  I  must  refer ;  I  mean  the  refining.  Was  such  a  dis- 
tinction ever  heard  of  9  Is  there  anything  like  it  in  all 
Pascal's  Dialogues  with  the  old  Jesuit?  Not  for  the  world 
are  we  to  eat  one  ounce  of  Brazilian  sugar.  But  we  import 
the  accursed  thing ;  we  bond  it ;  we  employ  our  skill  and 
machinery  to  render  it  more  alluring  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
palate ;  we  export  it  to  Leghorn  and  Hamburg ;  we  send  it 
to  all  the  coffee  houses  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  we  pocket  a 
profit  on  all  this ;  and  then  we  put  on  a  Pharisaical  air,  and 
thank  Gk>d  that  we  are  not  like  those  wicked  Italians  and 
Germans  who  have  no  scruple  about  swallowing  slave  grown 
sugar.  Surely  this  sophistry  is  worthy  only  of  the  worst  class 
of  false  witnesses.  "I  perjure  myself!  Not  for  the  world. 
I  only  kissed  my  thumb ;  I  did  not  put  my  lips  to  the  calf- 
skin." I  remember  something  very  like  the  right  honorable 
Baronet's  morality  in  a  Spanish  novel  which  I  read  long  ago. 
I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  detaining  them  with  such  a 
trifle ;  but  the  story  is  much  to  the  purpose.  A  wandering 
lad,  a  sort  of  Gil  Bias,  is  taken  into  the  service  of  a  rich  old 
silversmith,  a  most  pious  man,  who  is  always  telling  his  beads. 
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who  hears  mass  daily,  and  observes  the  feasts  and  fiurtsof  the 
ehorch  with  the  utmost  serapulosily.  The  silyersmith  is 
alwaj  preaching  honesty  and  pieiy. .  **  Never/'  he  constantly 
repeats  to  his  yoxmg  assistant,  ^^  never  touch  what  is  not  your 
own ;  never  take  liberties  with  sacred  things."  Sacrilege,  as 
uniting  theft  with  profeneness,  is  the  sin  of  which  he  has  the 
deepest  horror.  One  day,  while  he  is  lecturing  after  his  usual 
fashion,  an  ill-looking  fellow  comes  into  the  shop  with  a  sack 
under  his  arm.  ^*  Will  you  buy  these  V*  says  the  visitor,  and 
produces  from  the  sack  some  church  plate  and  a  rich  silver 
crucifix.  **  Buy  them! "  cries  the  pious  man.  ^^  No,  nor  touch 
them;  not  for  the  world.  I  know  where  you  got  them. 
Wretch  that  you  are,  have  you  no  care  for  your  soulP** 
"  Well,  then,"  says  the  thief,  "  if  you  will  not  buy  them,  will 
you  melt  them  down  for  me?"  "  Melt  them  down! "  answers 
the  silversmith,  **  that  is  quite  another  matter."  He  takes 
the  chalices  and  the  crucifix  with  a  pair  of  tongs;  the  silver, 
thus  in  bond,  is  dropped  into  the  crucible,  melted,  and  de- 
livered w  the  thief,  who  lays  down  five  pistoles  and  decamps 
with  his  booty.  The  yoxmg  servant  stares  at  this  strange 
scene.  But  the  master  very  gravely  resumes  his  lecture. 
"  My  son,"  he  says,  "take  warning  by  that  sacrilegious  knave, 
and  take  example  by  me.  Think  what  a  load  of  guilt  lies  on 
his  conscience.  You  vrill  see  him  hanged  before  long.  But 
as  to  me,  you  saw  that  I  would  not  touch  the  stolen  propertrf  • 
I  keep  these  tongs  for  such  occasions.  And  thus  I  thrive  in 
the  fear  of  Grod,  and  manage  to  turn  an  honest  penny."  You 
talk  of  morality.  What  can  be  more  immoral  than  to  bring 
ridicule  on  the  very  name  of  morality,  by  dravring  distinctions 
where  there  are  no  differences  P  Is  it  not  enough  that  this 
dishonest  casuistry  has  already  poisoned  our  theology  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  a  set  of  quibbles  has  been  devised,  mider 
cover  of  which  a  divine  may  hold  the  worst  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  and  may  hold  with  them  the  best  benefice 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Let  us  at  least  keep  the  debates 
of  this  House  free  from  the  sophistry  of  Tract  Number  Nineiy. 
And  then  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wonders  that  other  nations  con- 
■ider  our  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  as  sheer 
hypocrisy.  Why,  Sir,  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  And,  if 
the  imputation  annoys  us,  whom  have  we  to  thank  for  it? 
Nmneioug  and  malevolent  as  our  detractors  are,  none  of  them* 
was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  charge  us  with  hy]pocrisy  because  we 
feodr  slave  grown  tobacco  and  slave  grown  cotton,  till  the 
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Gk)yemment  began  to  affect  scruples  about  admitting  slave 
grown  sugar.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  our  Ministers  ostenta- 
tiously announced  to  all  the  world  that  our  fiscal  system  was 
framed  on  a  new  and  sublime  moral  principle,  everybody 
began  to  inquire  whether  we  consistently  adhered  to  that 
principle.  It  required  much  less  acuteness  and  much  less 
malevolence  than  that  of  our  neighbours  to  discover  that  this 
hatred  of  slave  grown  produce  was  mere  grimace.  They  see 
that  we  not  only  take  tobacco  produced  by  means  of  slavery 
and  of  the  Slave  Trade,  but  that  we  positively  interdict  free- 
men in  this  country  fr^m  growing  tobacco.  They  see  that  we 
not  only  take  cotton  produced  by  means  of  slavery  and  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  but  that  we  are  about  to  exempt  this  cotton  fr^m 
all  duty.  They  see  that  we  are  at  this  moment  reducing  the 
duty  on  the  slave  grown  sugar  of  Louisiana.  How  can  we 
expect  them  to  believe  that  it  is  from  a  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  that  we  lay  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the  sugar  of  Brazil? 
I  care  little  for  the  abuse  which  any  foreign  press  or  any 
foreign  tribune  may  throw  on  the  Machiavellian  policy  of  per- 
fidious Albion.  What  gives  me  pain  is,  not  that  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy  is  made,  but  that  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  is  to 
be  refrited. 

Tet  one  word  more.  The  right  honoiuble  gentleman,  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  quoted  the  opinions 
of  two  persons,  highly  distinguished  by  the  exertions  which 
they  made  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  my  lamented  friend, 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Dr.  Lushington.  It  is  most 
true  that  those  eminent  persons  did  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  right  honorable  Baronet  opposite  in 
1841.  I  think  that  they  were  in  error ;  but  in  their  error  I 
am  sure  that  they  were  sincere,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  they 
would  have  been  consistent.  They  would  have  objected,  no 
doubt,  to  my  noble  friend's  amendment ;  but  they  would  have 
objected  equally  to  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  budget.  It 
was  not  prudent,  I  think,  in  gentlemen  opposite  to  allude  to 
those  respectable  names.  The  mention  of  those  names  in*e- 
sistibly  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  days  of  the  great  strug- 
gle for  negro  freedom.  And  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
ask  where,  during  that  struggle,  were  those  who  now  profess 
such  loathing  for  slave  grown  sugar?  The  three  persons 
who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  financial  and  commercial 
policy  of  the  present  Grovemment  I  take  to  be  tlie  right  honor- 
able Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
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right  honorable  gentleman  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Is  there  anything  in  the  past  conduct  of  any  one  of 
the  three  which  can  lead  me  to  believe  that  his  sensibility  to 
the  evils  of  slavery  is  greater  than  mine  P  I  am  sure  that  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would 
think  that  I  was  speaking  ironically  if  I  were  to  compliment 
him  on  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  the  negro  race.  Never  once, 
during  the  whole  of  the  long  and  obstinate  conflict  which 
ended  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies,  did  he  give 
one  word,  one  sign,  of  encouragement  to  those  who  suffered 
and  laboured  for  the  good  cause.  The  whole  weight  of  his 
great  abilities  and  influence  was  in  the  other  scale.  I  well 
remember  that,  so  late  as  1833,  he  declared  in  this  House  that 
he  could  give  his  assent  neither  to  the  plan  of  immediate 
emancipation  proposed  by  my  noble  friend  who  now  represents 
Sunderland^,  nor  to  the  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Grey's  Government.  I  well  remember  that  he 
said,  ^^  I  shall  claim  no  credit  hereafter  on  account  of  this 
bill :  all  that  I  desire  is  to  be  absolved  from  the  responsibi- 
liiy."  As  to  the  other  two  right  honorable  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  they  are  West  Tndians ;  and  their  conduct 
was  that  of  West  Lidians.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  pain, 
or  to  throw  any  disgraceful  imputation  on  them.  Personally 
I  regard  them  with  feelings  of  goodwill  and  respect.  I  do  not 
question  their  sincerity ;  but  I  know  that  the  most  honest 
men  are  but  too  prone  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  the  path  towards  which  they  are  impelled  by  their  own 
interests  and  passions  is  the  path  of  duty.  I  am  conscious 
that  this  might  be  my  own  case ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  theirs. 
As  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  left  the  House,  I  will  only  say  that,  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  slavery,  he  acted  after  the  fashion 
of  ike  class  to  which  he  belonged.  But  as  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is 
in  his  place,  he  must  allow  me  to  bring  to  his  recollection  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  debates  of  1833.  He  then  said, 
^  YoYi  raise  a  great  clamour  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
You  say  that  it  is  a  species  of  industry  fatal  to  the  health 
and  life  of  the  slave.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  the  labour  of  a  sugar  plantation  and  the  labour 
of  a  cotton  plantation,  or  a  coffee  plantation.  But  the  differ- 
enee  is  not  so  great  as  you  think.  In  marshy  soils,  the  slaves 
wIm)  cnltivate  the  sugar  cane  suffer  severely.    But  in  Barba- 

*  Lord  Hoirick. 
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does,  where  the  air  is  «good,  they  thrire  and  multiply.''  He 
proceeded  to  say  that,  even  at  the  worst,  the  labotir  of  a  sitgakr 
plantation  was  not  more  nnhealthj  than  some  kinds  of  htbour- 
in  which  the  manu£Etctarers  of  England  are  employed,  and 
which  nobodythinks  of  prohibiting.  He  particnlarly  mentioned 
grinding.  ^'  See  how  grinding  destroys  the  health,  the  sights 
the  Ufe.  Yet  there  is  no  outcry  against  grinding.''  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  whole  question  ought  to  be  left  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  West  Indian  Legislatures.  [Mr.  OladsUme:  Beally 
I  never  said  so.  You  are  not  quoting  me  at  all  correctly.] 
What,  not  about  the  sugar  cultivation  and  the  grindingP 
[Mr.  OladaUme :  That  is  correct ;  but  I  never  recoinitiended 
that  the  question  should  be  left  to  the  West  Indian  Legisla- 
tures.] I  have  quoted  correetly.  But  since  my  right  honor- 
able Mend  disclaims  the  sentiment  imputed  to  him  by  the 
reporters,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  quite  right,  and  that  what  he  said  was  misunderstood. 
What  is  undisputed  is  amply  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  I  see 
that  the  persons  who  now  show  so  much  zeal  against  slavery 
in  foreign  countries,  are  the  same  persons  who  formerly  coun- 
tenanced slavery  in  the  British  Colonies.  I  remember  a  time 
when  they  maintained  that  we  were  bound  in  justice  to  protect 
slave  grown  sugar  against  the  competition  of  free  grown 
sugar,  and  even  of  British  free  grown  sugar.  I  now  hear 
them  calling  on  us  to  protect  free  grown  sugar  against  the 
competition  of  slave  grown  sugar.  I  remember  a  time  when 
they  extenuated  as  much  as  they  could  the  evils  of  the  sugar 
cultivation.  I  now  hear  them  exaggerating  those  evils.  But, 
devious  as  their  course  has  been,  there  is  one  clue  by  which  I 
can  easily  track  them  through  the  whole  maze.  Inconstant 
in  everything  else,  they  are  constant  in  demanding  protection 
for  the  West  Indian  planter.  While  he  employs  slaves,  they 
do  their  best  to  apologize  for  the  evils  of  slavery.  As  soon  as 
he  is  forced  to  employ  freemen,  they  begin  to  cry  up  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom.  They  go  rotmd  the  whole  compass,  and  yet 
to  one  point  they  stedfastly  adhere ;  and  that  point  is  the 
interest  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors.  I  have  done,  Sir ; 
and  I  thank  the  House  most  sincerely  for  the  patience  and 
indulgence  with  which  I  have  been  heard.  I  hope  that  I  have 
at  least  vindicated  my  own  consistency.  How  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  will  vindicate  their  consistency,  how  they  will  show 
that  their  conduct  has  at  all  times  been  guided  by  the  same 
principles,  or  even  that  their  conduct  at  the  present  time  is 
guided  by  any  fixed  principle  at  all,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture. 
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A   SPEECH 

joaimMD  DC 

The  House  of  Commons  on  ths  14th  of  April,  1845. 


On  Saturday  the  eleventh  of  April,  1845,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Majnooth  College  Bill.  Afber  a  debate 
of  six  nights  the  motion  was  carried  by  828  votes  to  176.  On 
tiie  second  night  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

I  xxynot  mean,  Sir,  to  follow  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
has  just  sate  down  into  a  discussion  on  an  amendment  which 
is  not  now  befote  us.  When  my  honorable  Mend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield  shall  think  it  expedient  to  make  a  motion  on  that 
important  subject  to  which  he  has  repeatedly  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  I  may,  perhaps,  ask  to  be  heard.  At 
present  I  shall  content  myself  with  explaining  the  reasons 
which  convince  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to  vote  for  the  second 
residing  of  this  bill ;  and  I  cannot,  I  think,  better  explain 
those  reasons  than  by  passing  in  review,  as  rapidly  as  I  can, 
the  chief  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  bill  here 
and  elsewhere. 

The  objectors,  Sir,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class  consists  of  those  persons  who  object,  not  to  the 
principle  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  but  merely  to  the 
amount.  The  second  class  consists  of  persons  who  object  on 
jninciple  to  all  grants  made  to  a  church  which  theyregard  as 
eoreapt.  The  third  class  consists  of  persons  who  object  on 
principte  to  an  grants  made  to  churches,  whether  corrupt  or 
pin* 

'iro#,  Sir,  of  these  three  classes,  the  first  is  evidently  that 
nUdh  tlLkes  the  most  untenable  ground.  How  any  person 
Cttatifiiil^that  Maynooth  College  ought  to  be  supported  by 
pASbtfikoOi^,  and  yet  can  think  this  bill  too  bad  to  be  suf- 
ftMl  W'go^itxto  Committee,  I  do  not  well  understand.  I  am 
fttwd  howerer  to  believe  that  there  are  many  such  persons. 
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For  I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  old  annual  vote  attracted 
scarcely  any  notice;  and  I  see  that  this  bill  has  produced 
violent  excitement.     I  cannot  bnt  remember  that  the  old  an- 
nnal  vote  used  to  pass  with  very  few  dissentients ;  and  I  see 
that  great  numbers  of  gentlemen,  who  never  were  among 
those  dissentients,  have  crowded  down  to  the  House  in  order 
to  divide  against  this  bill.    It  is  indeed  certain  that  a  large 
proportion,  I  believe  a  majority,  of  those  members  who  can- 
not, as  they  assure  us,  conscientiously  support  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  right  honorable  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  would  without  the  smallest  scruple  have  sup- 
ported him  if  he  had  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  asked  us  to 
give  nine  thousand  pounds  for  twelve  months.     So  it  is  :  yet 
I  cannot  help  wondering  that  it  should  be  so.     For  how  can 
any  human  ingenuity  turn  a  question  between  nine  thousand 
poimds  and  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  or  between  twelve 
months  and  an  indefinite  number  of  months,  into  a  question 
of  principle.     Observe:  I  am  not  now  answering  those  who 
maintain  that  nothing  ought  to  be  given  out  of  the  public 
purse  to  a  corrupt  church ;  nor  am  I  now  answering  those 
who  maintain  that  nothing  ought  to  be  given  out  of  the  public 
purse  to  any  church  whatever.     They,  I  admit,  oppose  this 
bill  on  principle.    I  perfectly  understand,  though  I  do  not 
myself  hold,  the  opinion  of  tite  zealous  voluntary  who  says, 
"**  Whether  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  teaches  truth  or  error, 
she  ought  to  have  no  assistance  from  the  State."    I  also  per- 
fectly understand,  though  I  do  not  myself  hold,  the  opinion 
of  the  zealous  Protestant  who  says,  "  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church  teaches  error,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  no  assist- 
ance from  the  State."     But  I  cannot  understand  the  reason- 
ing of  the  man  who  says,  "  In  spite  of  the  errors  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  I  think  that  she  ought  to  have  some  assist- 
ance froia  the  State ;  but  I  am  bound  to  mark  my  abhorrence 
of  her  errors  by  doling  out  to  her  a  miserable  pittance.     Her 
tenets  are  so  absurd  and  noxious  that  I  will  pay  the  professor 
who  teaches  them  wages  less  than  I  should  offer  to  my  groom. 
Her  rites  are  so  superstitious  that  I  will  take  care  that  they 
shall  be  performed  in  a  chapel  with  a  leaky  roof  and  a  dirty 
floor.    By  all  means  let  us  keep  her  a  college,  provided  only 
that  it  be  a  shabby  one.     Let  us  support  those  who  are  in- 
tended to  teach  her  doctrines  and  to  administer  her  sacra- 
ments to  the  next  generation,  provided  only  that  every  future 
priest  shall  cost  us  less  than  afoot  soldier.    Let  us  board  her 
joung  theologians ;  but  let  their  larder  be  so  scantilj  sup- 
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plied  (ihat  fhey  may  be  compelled  to  break  up  before  the 
gnlar  yacation  from  mere  want  of  food.  Let  us  lodge  them ; 
but  let  their  lodging  be  one  in  which  they  may  be  packed  like 
pigs  in  a  stye,  and  be  pnnished  for  their  heterodoxy  by  feel- 
ing the  snow  and  the  wind  through  the  broken  panes/'  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  absurd  or  more  disgrace- 
ful ?  Can  anything  be  clearer  than  this,  that  whatever  it  is 
lawfdl  to  do  it  is  la¥rftd  to  do  well.  If  it  be  right  that  we 
should  keep  up  this  college  at  all,  it  must  be  right  that  we 
should  keep  it  up  respectably.  Our  national  dignity  is  con- 
cerned. For  this  institution,  whether  good  or  bad,  is,  beyond 
oil  dispute,  a  very  important  institution.  Its  office  is  to  form 
the  character  of  those  who  are  to  form  the  character  of  mil- 
lions. Whether  we  ought  to  extend  any  patronage  to  such 
an  institution  is  a  question  about  which  wise  and  honest  men 
may  differ.  But  tiiat,  if  we  do  extend  our  patronage  to 
sudi  an  institution,  our  patronage  ought  to  be  worthy  of  the 
object,  and  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  our  cotmtry,  is  a  pro- 
position from,  which  I  am  astonished  to  hear  any  person 
dissent. 

It  is,  I  must  say,  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  that  one  of  the 
members  for  the  University  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
belong*,  a  gentleman  who  never  thought  himself  bound  to  say 
a  word  or  to  give  a  vote  against  the  grant  of  nine  thousand 
pounds,  now  vehemently  opposes  the  grant  of  twenty-six 
thousand  poimds  as  exorbitant.  When  I  consider  how  mu- 
nificently the  colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  endowed, 
and  with  what  pomp  religion  and  learning  are  there  sur- 
rounded ;  when  I  call  to  mind  the  long  streets  of  palaces,  the 
towers  and  oriels,  the  venerable  cloisters,  the  trim  gardens, 
the  organs,  the  altar  pieces,  the  solemn  light  of  the  stained 
windows,  the  libraries,  the  museums,  the  galleries  of  painting 
and  sculpture ;  when  I  call  to  mind  also  the  physical  com- 
forts which  axe  provided  both  for  instructors  and  for  pupils ; 
when  I  reflect  that  the  very  sizars  and  servitors  are  fer  better 
lodged  and  fed  than  those  students  who  are  to  be,  a  few  years 
hence,  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the  Irish  people ;  when  I 
think  of  the  spacious  and  stately  mansions  of  the  heads  of 
houses,  of  the  commodious  chambers  of  the  fellows  and 
Bcholiirs,  of  the  refectories,  the  combination  rooms,  the  bowl- 
ing greens,  the  stabling,  of  the  state  and  luxury  of  the  great 
fdtLBk  days,  of  the  piles  of  old  plate  on  the  tables,  of  the 
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saromy  steam  of  the  Idtaheos,  of  the  mnltitudeB  <^  geese  and 
capons  which  turn  at  once  on  the  spits,  of  the  ooeans  of  excel- 
lent ale  in  the  bntteries ;  and  when  I  remember  from  T^iom 
all  this  Bplendoor  and  plenty  is  derived ;  when  I  remember 
what  was  the  faitJi  of  Edward  the  Third  and  of  Henry  the 
;SixUi,  of  MaifT&ret  of  Anjon  and  Margaiet  of  Bichmond,  of 
William  of  Wykeham  and  William  of  Waynefleet,  of  Aroh- 
biahop  Chichelej  and  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  when  I  remember 
what  we  hare  taken  &om  the  Boman  CathoUcs,  King's  Col< 
l^e,  New  College,  Christ  Church,  my  own  Trinity ;  and  when 
I  look  at  the  miserable  Dotheboys  Hall  which  we  have  given 
them  in  exchange,  I  feel,  I  nrnat  own,  less  proud  than  I  coold 
wish  of  being  a  Protestant  and  a  Cambridge  man. 

Some  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  have  made  an  attempt  to  show 
that  there  is  a  distinction  of  principle  between  the  old  grant 
which  they  have  always  supported  and  the  larger  grant  which 
they  are  determined  to  oppose.  But  never  was  attempt  more 
nnsnccessfol.  They  say  IJiat,  at  the  time  of  t^e  Union,  we 
entered  into  an  implied  contract  with  Ireland  to  keep  up  this 
college.  We  are  therefore,  they  argue,  bound  by  public  faith 
to  continue  the  old  grant ;  but  we  are  not  hound  to  make  any 
addition  to  that  grant.  Kow,  Sir,  on  this  point,  though  on 
no  other,  I  do  m(»t  cordially  a^ree  with  those  petitioners  who 
have,  on  tiiis  occasion,  covered  your  table  with  such  huge 
bales  of  spoiled  paper  and  parchment.  I  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  contract.  I  think  myself  perfectly  free  to  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  this  college,  if  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
pernicious  institution ;  as  free  as  I  am  to  vote  against  any 
item  of  the  ordnance  estimates  ;  as  free  as  I  am  to  vote  for  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  marines.  It  is  strange,  too,  that 
those  who  appeal  to  this  imaginary  contract  should  not  per- 
ceive tiiat,  even  if  their  fiction  be  admitted  as  true,  it  will  by 
no  means  get  them  out  of  their  difficulty.  Tell  us  plainly 
what  are  the  precise  terms  of  the  contract  which  you  suppose 
Great  Britain  to  havo  made  «iUi  Ir.>hij«!  uljuiit  this  ooUego. 
Whatever  the  terms  be.  they  will  not  serve  your  purpose. 
Was  the  contract  this,  thi>*  "•?  ImfrnmJ  Parlimneut  would 
do  for  the  college  whati 
to  do?  Or  wiia  the  coi 
ment  vroold  keep  the 
state?  If  the  former 
pounds  would  be  too 
yon  will  not,  I  am  con£( 
thousand  poi    '    *    ' 
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I  liave  now,  I  think,  said  quite  as  mucli  as  need  be  said  in 
answer  to  those  who  Tna.intaiTi  that  we  ought  to  give  support 
to  this  college,  but  that  the  support  ought  to  be  nig^jdly 
and  precarious.  I  now  come  to  another  and  a  much  more 
formidable  class  of  objectors.  Their  objections  maybe  simply 
stated  thus.  No  man  can  justifiably,  either  as  an  individual 
or  as  a  trustee  for  the  public,  contribute  to  the  dissemination 
of  religious  error.  But  the  Church  of  Bome  teaches  religious 
error.  Therefore  we  cannot  justifiably  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  an  institution  of  which  the  object  is  the  dissemina* 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  Now,  Sir,  I 
deny  the  major  of  this  syllogism.  I  think  that  there  are  oc- 
casions on  which  we  are  bound  to  contribute  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  doctrines  with  which  errors  are  inseparably  inter- 
mingled. Let  me  be  clearly  understood.  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  should  teach  truth  or  teach  error,  but 
whether  we  should  teach  truth  adulterated  with  error,  or 
teach  no  truth  at  all.  The  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  any  machinery  for  the 
dissemination  of  truth  which  shall  not,  with  the  truth,  dis- 
seminate some  error.  Even  those  rays  which  come  down  to 
us  firom  the  great  source  of  light,  pure  as  they  are  in  themr 
selves,  no  sooner  enter  that  gross  and  dark  atmosphere  in 
which  we  dwell  than  they  are  so  much  refiracted,  discoloured, 
and  obscured,  that  they  too  often  lead  us  astray.  It  will  be 
generally  admitted  that,  if  religious  truth  can  be  anywhere 
found  untainted  by  error,  it  is  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet  is 
there  actually  on  the  face  of  the  globe  a  single  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  contains  truth  abso- 
lutely untainted  with  error?  Is  there  any  manuscript,  any 
edition  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongues, 
which  any  scholar  will  pronounce  faultless  ?  But  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Christians  the  original  tongues  are  and  always 
must  be  unintelligible.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  one 
man  in  ten  thousand,  we  must  be  content  with  translations. 
And  is  there  any  translation  in  which  there  are  not  numerous 
mistakes?  Are  there  not  numerous  mistakes  even  in  our 
own.  authorised  version,  executed  as  that  version  was  with 
painful  diligence  and  care,  by  veiy  able  men,  and  under  very 
splendid  patronage  ?  Of  course  mistakes  must  be  still  more 
numerous  in  those  translations  which  pious  men  have  lately 
made  into  Bengalee,  Hindostanee,  Tamul,  Canarese,  and  other 
Oriental  tongues.  I  admire  the  zeal,  the  industry,  the  energy 
of  tiioae  who,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  to  ordinary  minds 
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woold  seem  iDgnrmoantable,  aocomplished  tliat  arduous  work. 
I  applaod  those  benevolent  societieB  which  mnnificentlj  en- 
oouraged  that  work.  But  I  hare  been  assnred  bj  good  judges 
that  ihe  translations  hare  many  &alt8.  And  how  shoald  it 
hare  been  otherwise  ?  How  should  an  Englishman  produce 
a  faultless  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Cingalese  9 
I  say,  therefore,  that  eren  the  Scriptnres,  in  ereiy  form  in 
whi^  men  actually  possess  them,  contain  a  certa^  portion 
of  error.  And,  if  this  be  so,  h'ow  can  you  look  for  pure  on- 
defecated  truth  in  any  other  composition  9  You  contribute, 
without  any  scruple,  to  the  printing  of  religious  tra<!tE,  to 
the  establishing  of  Sonday  Schools,  to  the  sending  forth  of 
missionaries.  But  are  your  tracts  perfect  ?  Are  your  school- 
masters infallible  P  Are  your  missionaries  inspired  9  Look 
at  the  two  churches  which  are  established  in  this  island. 
"Will  you  say  that  they  both  teach  troth  without  any  mixture 
of  error?  That  is  impossible.  For  they  teach  different 
doctrines  on  more  than  one  important  subject.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  if,  as  you  tell  us,  it  be  a  sin  in  a  state  to 
patronise  an  institution  which  teaches  religions  error,  either 
the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland  ought  to 
be  abolished.  But  will  anybody  eren  renture  to  affirm  that 
either  of  those  churches  teaches  truth  without  any  mixture 
of  error  P  Hare  there  not  long  been  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land two  very  different  schools  of  theology  ?  During  many 
years,  Dr.  Bobertaon,  the  head  of  the  moderate  party,  and 
Dr.  Erskine,  the  head  of  the  Calrinistic  party,  preached 
under  the  same  roof,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
evening.  They  preached  two  different  religions,  so  different 
that  the  followers  of  Bobertson  thought  the  followers  of 
Erskine  fonatics,  and  the  followers  of  Erskine  thought  the 
fbllowers  of  Robertson  Arians  or  worse.  And  is  there  no 
mixture  of  error  in  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England?  Is  not  the  whole  country  at  this 
moment  convulsed  by  disputes  as  to  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
Churcli  on  some  important  subjects  really  ia'P  I  sluill  not 
take  on  myself  to  say  who  i&  sight  and  who  is  wroiif;.  Btit 
this  I  say  with  ooHtidencfc  *'"ife,  whether  the  Tractarii 
the  Evangelicals  be  m^^^^gk^  oany  hundreds  of  those 
divines  who  every  Sim 
churches  most  b 

Kow,  Sir*  I  see  that  s 
think  it  a  a 
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io  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  error  in  the  other  cases 
which  I  have  mentioned.  They  kaow  that  onr  version  of  the 
Bible  contains  some  error.  Yet  they  subscribe  to  the  Bible 
Society.  They  know  that  the  Serampore  translations  con- 
tain a  still  greater  quantity  of  error.  Tet  they  give  largely 
towards  the  printing  and  circulating  of  those  translations. 
My  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
will  not  deny  that  there  is  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  a  Puritan  party,  and  also  an  Antipuritan  party, 
and  that  one  of  these  parties  must  teach  some  error.  Yet  he 
is  constantly  urging  us  to  grant  to  this  Church  an  additional 
endowment  of  I  know  not  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds.  He  would  doubtless  defend  himself  by  saying 
that  nothing  on  earth  is  perfect ;  that  the  purest  religious 
society  must  consist  of  human  beings,  and  must  have  those 
defects  whick  arise  from  human  infirmities ;  and  that  the 
truths  held  by  the  established  clergy,  though  not  altogether 
unalloyed  with  error,  are  so  precious,  that  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  imparted  to  the  people  with  the  alloy  than 
that  they  should  not  be  imparted  at  all.  Just  so  say  I.  I 
am  sorry  that  we  cannot  teach  pure  truth  to  the  Irish  people. 
But  I  think  it  better  that  they  should  have  important  and 
salutary  truth,  polluted  by  some  error,  than  that  they  should 
remain  altogether  uninstoicted.  I  heartily  wish  that  they 
were  Protestants.  But  I  had  rather  that  they  should  be 
Boman  Catholics  than  that  they  should  have  no  religion  at 
all.  Would  you,  says  one  gentleman,  teach  the  people  to 
worship  Juggernaut  or  £alee  ?  Certainly  not.  My  argument 
leads  to  no  such  conclusion.  The  worship  of  Juggernaut  and 
Kalee  is  a  curse  to  mankind.  It  is  much  better  that  people 
should  be  without  any  religion  than  that  they  should  believe 
in  a  religion  which  enjoins  prostitution,  suicide,  robbery, 
assassination.  But  will  any  Protestant  deny  that  it  is  better 
that  the  Irish  should  be  Boman  Catholics  than  that  they 
should  live  and  die  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  indulge  their 
appetites  without  any  religious  restraint,  suffer  want  and 
calamity  without  any  religious  consolation,  and  go  to  their 
graves  without  any  religious  hope?  These  considerations 
entirely  satisfy  my  mind.  Of  course  I  would  not  propagate 
eiTor  for  its  own  sake.  To  do  so  would  be  not  merely  wicked, 
but  diabolical.  But,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  propa- 
gate trath,  I  consent  to  propagate  that  portion  of  error  which 
adheres  to  truth,  and  which  cannot  be  separated  from  truth. 
I  wish  Christianity  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  peasantry 
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Btire,  from  personal  animosity,  bnt  fix)m  a  regaxd  for  the 
public  interest)  which  must  be  injuriously  affected  by  every- 
thing which  tends  to  lower  the  character  of  public  men,  say 
plainly  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
legislate  well.  But  it  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  that 
those  who  govern  us  should  have,  and  should  be  known  to 
have,  fixed  principles,  and  should  be  guided  by  those  prin- 
ciples  both  in  office  and  in  opposition.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  world  should  not  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  statesman  is  a  person  who,  when  he  is  out,  will 
profess  and  promise  anything  in  order  to  get  in,  and  who, 
when  he  is  in,  will  forget  all  that  he  professed  and  promised 
when  he  was  out.  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  waste  time  in 
proving  that  a  law  may  be  in  itself  an  exceedingly  good  law, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  a  law  which,  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former  conduct  of  those  who  proposed  it,  may 
prove  them  to  be  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  their 
country.  When  this  is  the  case,  our  course  is  clear.  We 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  law  and  its  authors.  The 
law  we  ought,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  to  support. 
Of  the  authors  of  the  law,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  speak  in 
terms  of  censure. 

In  such  terms  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  speak  of  Her 
Majesty's  present  advisers.  I  have  no  personal  hostility  to 
any  of  them ;  and  that  political  hostility  which  I  do  not  dis- 
avow has  never  prevented  me  from  doing  justice  to  their  abi- 
lities and  virtues.  I  have  always  admitted,  and  I  now  most 
willingly  admit,  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  ex- 
cellent minister,  eminent  talents  for  debate,  eminent  talents 
for  business,  great  experience,  great  information,  great  skill 
in  the  management  of  this  House.  I  will  go  further,  and  say 
that  I  give  him  full  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  coimtry .  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
deny  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  the  reproaches  of  those 
who,  having,  in  spite  of  a  bitter  experience,  a  second  time 
trusted  him,  now  find  themselves  a  second  time  deluded.  I 
cannot  but  see  that  it  has  been  too  much  his  practice,  when 
in  opposition,  to  make  use  of  passions  with  which  he  has  not 
the  slightest  sympathy,  and  of  prejudices  which  he  regards 
with  profound  contempt.  As  soon  as  he  is  in  power  a  change 
takes  place.  The  instruments  which  have  done  his  work  are 
fiimg  aside.     The  ladder  by  which  he  has  climbed  is  kicked 
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him  show  me  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in 
England  are  only  one  tenth  of  the  population.  Let  him  show 
me  that  English  dissenters  who  are  not  Weslejan  Methodists 
receive  a  Beginm  Donnm.  Let  him  show  me  that  immense 
estates  bequeathed  to  John  Wesley  for  the  propagation  of 
Methodism  have,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  been  taken  fix)m  the 
Methodists  and  given  to  the  Church.  If  he  can  show  me  this^ 
I  promise  him  that,  whenever  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  shall 
ask  for  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  educate  their 
ministers,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  grant  their  request.  But 
neither  the  case  of  the  Methodists,  nor  any  other  case  which 
can  be  mentioned,  resembles  the  case  with  which  we  have  \o 
do.  Look  round  Europe,  round  the  world,  for  a  parallel; 
and  you  will  look  in  vain.  Lideed  the  state  of  things  which 
exists  in  L*eland  never  could  have  existed  had  not  Lreland 
been  closely  connected  with  a  country,  which  possessed  a 
great  superiority  of  power,  and  which  abused  that  superiority. 
The  burden  which  we  are  now,  I  hope,  about  to  lay  on  our- 
selves is  but  a  small  penalty  for  a  great  injustice.  Were  I  a 
staunch  volimtary,  I  should  still  feel  that,  while  the  church  of 
eight  himdred  thousand  people  retains  its  great  endowments, 
I  should  not  be  justified  in  revising  this  small  boon  to  the 
church  of  eight  millions. 

To  sum  up  shortly  what  I  have  said ;  it  is  clear  to  me  in 
the  first  place  that,  if  we  have  no  religious  scruple  about 
granting  to  this  College  nine  thousand  poimds  for  one  year, 
we  ought  to  have  no  religious  scruple  about  granting  twenty- 
six  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  an  indefinite  term. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  persons  who  tell  us  that 
we  ought  never  in  any  circumstances  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  error  do  in  fact  lay  down  a  rule  which  would  alto- 
gether  interdict  the  propagation  of  trutli. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  that,  even  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  voluntary  principle  is  the  sound  principle,  the  present  case 
is  an  excepted  case,  to  which  it  would  be  unjust  and  unwise 
to  apply  that  principle. 

So  much.  Sir,  as  to  this  bill :  and  now  let  me  add  a  few 
words  about  those  by  whom  it  has  been  framed  and  intro- 
duced. We  were  exhorted,  on  the  first  night  of  this  debate, 
to  vote  against  the  bill,  without  inquiring  into  its  merits,  on 
Hie  ground  that,  good  or  bad,  it  was  proposed  by  men  who 
oomld  not  honestly  and  honorably  propose  it.  A  similar  ap- 
peal has  been  made  to  us  this  evening.  Li  these  circum- 
ttglWftff^  Sir,  I  must,  not  I  hope  from  party  spirit,  not,  I  am 
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snre,  fix)m  personal  animosity,  but  from  a  regard  for  the 
public  interest)  which  most  be  injuriously  affected  by  every- 
thing which  tends  to  lower  the  character  of  public  men,  say 
plainly  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
legislate  well.  But  it  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  that 
those  who  govern  us  should  have,  and  should  be  known  to 
have,  fixed  principles,  and  should  be  guided  by  those  prin- 
ciples both  in  office  and  in  opposition.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  world  should  not  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  statesman  is  a  person  who,  when  he  is  out,  will 
profess  and  promise  anything  in  order  to  get  in,  and  who, 
when  he  is  in,  will  forget  all  that  he  professed  and  promised 
when  he  was  out.  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  waste  time  in 
proving  that  a  law  may  be  in  itself  an  exceedingly  good  law, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  a  law  which,  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former  conduct  of  those  who  proposed  it,  may 
prove  them  to  be  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  their 
country.  When  this  is  the  case,  our  course  is  clear.  We 
ought  to  disting^uish  between  the  law  and  its  authors.  The 
law  we  ought,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  to  support. 
Of  the  authors  of  the  law,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  speak  in 
terms  of  censure. 

In  such  terms  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  speak  of  Her 
Majesty's  present  advisers.  I  have  no  personal  hostility  to 
any  of  them ;  and  that  political  hostility  which  I  do  not  dis- 
avow has  never  prevented  me  from  doing  justice  to  their  abi- 
lities and  virtues.  I  have  always  admitted,  and  I  now  most 
willingly  admit,  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  ex- 
cellent minister,  eminent  talents  for  debate,  eminent  talents 
for  business,  great  experience,  great  information,  great  skill 
in  the  management  of  this  House.  I  will  go  further,  and  say 
that  I  give  him  ftill  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  coimtry.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
deny  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  the  reproaches  of  those 
who,  having,  in  spite  of  a  bitter  experience,  a  second  time 
trusted  him,  now  find  themselves  a  second  time  deluded.  I 
cannot  but  see  that  it  has  been  too  much  his  practice,  when 
in  opposition,  to  make  use  of  passions  with  which  he  has  not 
the  slightest  sympathy,  and  of  prejudices  which  he  reg^ards 
with  profound  contempt.  As  soon  as  he  is  in  power  a  change 
takes  place.  The  instruments  which  have  done  his  work  are 
fitrng  aside.     The  ladder  by  which  he  has  climbed  is  kicked 
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down.  I  am  forced  to  say  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
acts  thus  habitaallj  and  on  system.  The  instance  before  us 
is  not  a  solitary  instance.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the 
events  which  took  place  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  on 
the  language  which  the  right  honorable  Baronet  held  about 
the  Catholic  question  when  he  was  out  of  power  in  1827,  and 
on  the  change  which  twelve  months  of  power  produced.  I 
will  only  say  that  one  such  change  was  quite  enough  for  one 
life.  Again  the  right  honorable  Baronet  was  in  opiK>sition ; 
and  again  he  employed  his  old  tactics.  I  will  not  minutely 
relate  the  history  of  the  manoeuvres  by  which  the  Whig 
Government  was  overthrown.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  many 
powerful  interests  were  imited  against  that  Grovemment  under 
the  leading  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet,  and  that  of  those 
interests  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  now  disappointed  and 
complaining.  To  confine  my  remarks  to  the  subject  imme- 
diately before  us, — can  any  man  deny  that,  of  all  the  many 
cries  which  were  raised  against  the  late  administration,  that 
which  most  strongly  stirred  the  public  mind  was  the  cry  of 
No  Popery  ?  Is  there  a  single  gentleman  in  the  House  who 
doubts  that,  if,  four  years  ago,  my  noble  Mend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  had  proposed  this  bill,  he  would  have 
been  withstood  by  every  member  of  the  present  Cabinet? 
Pour  years  ago,  Sir,  we  were  discussing  a  very  different  bill. 
The  party  which  was  then  in  opposition,  and  which  is  now  in 
place,  was  attempting  to  force  through  Parliament  a  law, 
which  bore  indeed  a  specious  name,  but  of  which  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  disfranchise  the  Boman  Catholic  electors 
of  Ireland  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
argued,  that  we  protested,  that  we  asked  for  the  delay  of  a 
single  session,  for  delay  till  an  inquiry  could  be  made,  for 
delay  till  a  Committee  should  report.  We  were  told  that  the 
case  was  one  of  extreme  urgency,  that  every  hour  was  pre- 
cious, that  the  House  must,  without  loss  of  time,  be  purged 
of  the  minions  of  Popery.  These  arts  succeeded.  A  change 
of  administration  took  place.  The  right  honorable  Baronet 
came  into  power.  He  has  now  been  near  four  years  in  power. 
He  has  had  a  Parliament  which  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have 
passed  eagerly  and  gladly  that  Registration  Bill  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  pretended  that  they  thought  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  And  where  is  that  bill  now  9 
Hong  away ;  condemned  by  its  own  authors ;  pronounced  by 
liiem  to  be  so  oppressive,  so  inconsistent  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  representative  Gk)vemment,  that,  though  thev  had 
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▼ehementlj  supported  it  when  they  were  on  your  left  hand, 
they  could  not  think  of  proposing  it  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 
And  what  substitute  does  the  honorable  Baronet  give  his  fol- 
lowers to  console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  fayourite  Begis- 
tration  BiU  9    Even  this  bill  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth 
College.    Was  such  a  feat  of  legerdemain  ever  seen  9    An^ 
can  we  wonder  that  the  eager,  honest,  hotheaded  Protestants, 
who  raised  you  to  power  in  the  confident  hope  that  you  would 
curtail  the  prinleges  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  should  stare 
and  grumble  when  you  propose  to  give  public  money  to  the 
Boman  Catholics  9    Can  we  wonder  that,  fix)m  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  everything  should  be  ferment  and  up- 
roar, that  petitions  should,  night  after  night,  whiten  all 
our  benches  like  a  snowstorm?     Can  we  wonder  that  the 
people  out  of  doors  should  be  exasperated  by  seeing  the  very 
men  who,  when  we  were  in  office,  voted  against  the  old  grant 
to  Maynooth,  now  pushed  and  pulled  into  the  House  by  your 
whippers-in  to  vote  for  an  increased  grant  ?    The  natural  con- 
sequences follow.    All  those  fierce  spirits,  whom  you  hallooed 
on  to  harass  us,  now  turn  round  and  begin  to  worry  you.    The 
Orangeman  raises  his  war-whoop :   Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its 
bray :  Mr.  MacNeill  shudders  to  see  more  costly  cheer  than 
ever  provided  for  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  table  of  the  Queen ; 
and  ^e  Protestant  Operatives  of  Dublin  call  for  impeachments 
in  exceedingly  bad  English.    But  what  did  you  expect  ?     Did 
you  think,  when,  to  serve  your  turn,  you  called  the  Devil  up, 
that  it  was  as  easy  to  lay  him  as  to  raise  him  9     Did  you 
think,  when  you  went  on,  session  after  session,  thwarting  and 
reviling  those  whom  you  knew  to  be  in  the  right,  and  flatter- 
ing all  the  worst  passions  of  those  whom  you  knew  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  that  the  day  of  reckoning  would  never  come  ?    It 
has  come.    There  you  sit,  doing  penance  for  the  disingenu- 
ousness  of  years.     If  it  be  not  so,  stand  up  manfully,  and 
dear  your  fiaine  before  the  House  and  the  country.     Show  us 
that  some  steady  principle  has  guided  your  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  Irish  affidrs  9    Show  us  how,  if  you  are  honest  in 
1845,  you  can  have  been  honest  in  1841.     Explain  to  us  wby, 
after  having  goaded  Ireland  to  madness  for  the  purpose  of 
ingratiating  yourselves  with  the  English,  you  are  now  setting 
England  on  &re  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  yourselves  with 
the  Irish.    Give  us  some  reason  which  shall  prove  that  the 
policy  which  you  are  following,  as  Ministers,  is  entitled  to 
support,  and  which  shall  not  equally  prove  you  to  have  been 
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the  most  factious  and  unprincipled  opposition  that  ever  this 
country  saw. 

But,  Sir,  am  I,  because  I  think  thus  of  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  to  take  the  counsel  of  the  honorable 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  and  to  vote  against  their  bill  ?  Not 
so.  I  know  well  that  the  fia.te  of  this  bill  and  the  &.te  of  the 
administration  are  in  our  hands.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to 
imitate  the  arts  by  which  we  were  overthrown.  The  spec- 
tacle exhibited  on  the  bench  opposite  will  do  quite  mischief 
enough.  That  mischief  will  not  be  lessened,  but  doubled,  if 
there  should  be  an  answering  display  of  inconsistency  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  If  this  bill,  having  been  introduced  by 
Tories,  shall  be  rejected  by  Whigs,  both  the  great  parties  in 
the  State  will  be  alike  discredited.  There  will  be  one  vast 
shipwreck  of  all  the  public  character  in  the  country.  There- 
fore, maHng  up  my  mind  to  sacrifices  which  are  not  unat- 
tended with  pain,  and  repressing  some  feelings  which  stir 
strongly  within  me,  I  have  determined  to  give  my  strenuous 
support  to  this  bill.  Yes,  Sir,  to  this  bill,  and  to  every  bill 
which  shall  seem  to  me  likely  to  promote  the  real  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  will  give  my  support,  regardless 
of  obloquy,  regardless  of  the  risk  which  I  may  run  of  losing  my 
seat  in  Parliament.  For  such  obloquy  I  have  learned  to  con- 
sider as  true  glory ;  and  as  to  my  seat,  I  am  determined  that 
it  never  shall  be  held  by  an  ignominious  tenure ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  can  never  be  lost  in  a  more  honorable  cause. 
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A   SPEECH 


DBLITXBBD  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  ok  the  23bd  of  Apbh.,  1845. 


On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1845,  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Maynooth  College  Bill  was  read.  On  the 
motion  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  Mr.  Ward,  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  proposed  the  following  amendment : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  any  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Bill  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  frinds  ahready  applicable  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland." 

After  a  debate  of  two  nights  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
322  votes  to  148.  On  the  first  night  the  following  Speech  was 
made. 

I  WAS  desirous,  Sir,  to  catch  your  eye  this  evening,  because 
it  happens  that  I  have  never  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  folly 
explaining  my  views  on  the  important  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Indeed,  I  was  not  in  this  country  when  that  subject 
for  a  time  threw  every  other  into  the  shade,  disturbed  the 
whole  political  world,  produced  a  schism  in  the  administration 
of  Lord  Grey,  and  overthrew  the  short  administration  of  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  opposite.  The  motion  now  before 
us  opens,  I  conceive,  the  whole  question.  My  honorable  friend 
the  member  for  Sheffield,  indeed,  asks  us  only  to  transfer 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  But  this 
motion,  I  think,  resembles  an  action  of  ejectment  brought 
for  a  single  farm,  with  the  view  of  trying  the  title  to  a  large 
estate.  Whoever  refuses  to  assent  to  what  is  now  proposed 
must  be  considered  as  holding  the  opinion  that  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Church  ought  to  be  held  inviolate :  and  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  any  person  will  vote  for  what  is  now  pro- 
posed, who  is  not  prepared  to  go  very  much  farther.     The 
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point  at  issue,  I  take,  therefore,  to  be  this ;  whether  the  Irish 
Church  as  now  constituted,  shall  be  maintained  or  not? 

Now,  Sir,  when  a  legislator  is  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
an  institution  shall  be  maintained  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  ought  in  the  first  place  to  examine  whether  it  be  a  good  or 
a  bad  institution.  This  may  sound  Like  a  truism;  but  if  I 
am  to  judge  by  the  speeches  which,  on  this  and  former  occa- 
sions, have  been  made  by  gentlemen  opposite,  it  is  no  truism, 
but  an  exceedingly  recondite  truth.  I,  Sir,  think  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  a  bad  institution.  I  wiU  go  farther. 
I  am  not  speaking  in  anger,  or  with  any  wish  to  excite  anger 
in  others ;  I  am  not  speaking  with  rhetorical  exaggeration : 
I  am  calmly  and  deliberately  expressing,  in  the  only  appro- 
priate terms,  an  opinion  which  I  formed  many  years  ago, 
which  all  my  observations  and  reflections  have  confirmed,  and 
which  I  am  prepared  to  support  by  reasons,  when  I  say  that, 
of  all  the  institutions  now  existing  in  the  civilised  world,  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  seems  to  me  the  most  absurd. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  speeches  of  those  who  de- 
fend this  Church  suffice  of  themselves  to  prove  that  my  views 
are  just.  For  who  ever  heard  anybody  defend  it  on  its  merits  ? 
Has  any  gentleman  to-night  defended  it  on  its  merits  9  We 
are  told  of  the  Boman  Catholic  oath ;  as  if  that  oath,  what- 
ever be  its  meaning,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  obligation 
which  it  lays  on  the  consciences  of  those  who  take  it,  could 
possibly  prove  this  Church  to  be  a  good  thing.  We  are  told 
that  Roman  Catholics  of  note,  both  laymen  and  divines,  fifty 
years  ago,  declared  that  if  they  were  relieved  fix)m  the  dis- 
abilities \mder  which  they  then  lay,  they  should  willingly  see 
the  Church  of  Ireland  in  possession  of  all  its  endowments :  as 
if  anything  that  anybody  said  fifty  years  ago  could  absolve  us 
fix)m  the  plain  duty  of  doing  what  is  now  best  for  the  country. 
We  are  told  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  Union ;  as  if  the  Fifth 
Article  of  Union  were  more  sacred  than  the  Fourth.  Surely, 
if  there  be  any  article  of  the  Union  which  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  inviolable,  it  is  the  Fourth,  which  settles  the  num- 
ber of  members  whom  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively 
are  to  send  to  Parliament.  Yet  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Article  have  been  altered  with  the  almost  unanimous  assent 
of  all  parties  in  the  State.  The  change  was  proposed  by  the 
noUe  lord  who  is  now  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  It  was 
toppoited  by  the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
ihe  Home  Department,  and  by  other  members  of  the  present 
Adminittzation.     And  so  fSeir  were  the  opponents  of  the 
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Beform  Bill  from  objecting  to  this  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of 
XTnion  that  they  were  disposed  to  go  still  farther.  I  well  re* 
member  the  night  on  which  we  debated  the  question,  whether 
Members  shonld  be  given  to  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  Lambeth, 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  On  that  occasion,  the  Tories  at- 
tempted to  seduce  the  Irish  Reformers  from  us  by  promising 
that  Ireland  should  have  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  ^e  metro- 
politan districts.  After  this.  Sir,  I  must  think  it  childish  in 
gentlemen  opposite  to  appeal  to  the  Fifbh  Article  of  the  Union. 
With  still  greater  surprise,  did  I  hear  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  say  that,  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  shall  make  all  landed  and  frmded  property 
insecure.  I  am  really  ashamed  to  answer  such  an  argument. 
Nobody  proposes  to  touch  any  vested  interest ;  and  surely  it 
cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  the  distinction  between  property  in  which 
some  person  has  a  vested  interest,  and  property  in  which  no 
person  has  a  vested  interest.  That  distinction  is  part  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  political  science.  Then  the  right  honorable 
gentieman  quarrels  with  the  form  of  the  amendment.  Why, 
Sir,  perhaps  a  more  convenient  form  might  have  been  adopted. 
But  is  it  by  cavils  like  these  that  a  great  institution  should 
be  defended?  And  who  ever  heard  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  defended  except  by  cavils  like  these  9  Who  ever 
heard  any  of  her  advocates  speak  a  manly  and  statesmanlike 
language  ?  Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  advocates  say,  "  I  de- 
fend this  institution  because  it  is  a  good  iastitution  :  the  ends 
for  which  an  Established  Church  exists  are  such  and  such : 
and  I  will  show  you  that  this  Church  attains  those  ends  P'^ 
Nobody  says  this.  Nobody  has  the  hardihood  to  say  it. 
What  divine,  what  political  speculator  who  has  written  in 
defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  ever  defended  such 
establishments  on  grounds  which  will  support  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ?  What  panegyric  has  ever  been  pronounced  on  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  is  not  a  satire  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ?  What  traveller  comes  among  us  who  is 
not  moved  to  wonder  and  derision  by  the  Church  of  Ireland? 
What  foreign  writer  on  British  affairs,  whether  European  or 
American,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  Conser- 
vative or  Liberal,  whether  partial  to  England  or  prejudiced 
against  England,  ever  mentions  the  Church  of  Ireland  with- 
out expressing  his  amazement  that  such  an  establishment 
should  exist  among  reasonable  men  9 
And  those  who  speak  thus  of  this  Church  speak  justly,    ii 
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there  anything  else  like  it  9  Was  there  ever  anything  else 
like  it?  The  world  is  Ml  of  ecdesiastioal  establishments : 
bat  such  a  portent  as  this  Chnrch  of  Ireland  is  nowhere  to  be 
£dnnd.  Look  round  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean : 
ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Atlantic : 
but  nowhere  the  Church  of  a  small  minority  enjoying  exclu- 
siye  establishment.  Look  at  America  9  There  you  have  all 
forms  of  Christianity,  from  Mormonism)  if  you  call  Mor- 
monism  Christianity,  to  Bomanism.  Li  some  places  you  have 
the  voluntary  system.  Li  some  you  haye  several  religions 
connected  with  the  State.  Li  some  you  have  the  solitary 
ascendancy  of  a  single  Church.  But  nowhere,  fix)m  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn,  do  you  find  the  Church  of  a  small 
minority  exclusively  established.  Look  round  our  own  em- 
pire. We  have  an  Established  Church  in  England ;  it  is  the 
Church  of  the  majority.  There  is  an  Established  Church  in 
SootUnd.  When  it  was  set  up,  it  was  the  Church  of  the 
majority.  A  few  months  ago,  it  was  the  Church  of  the  ma- 
jority. I  am  not  quite  sure  that,  even  after  the  late  unhappy 
disruption,  it  is  the  Church  of  the  minority.  Li  our  colonies 
the  State  does  much  for  the  support  of  religion ;  but  in  no 
colony,  I  believe,  do  we  give  exclusive  support  to  the  religion 
of  the  minority.  Nay,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  empire 
where  the  great  body  of  the  population  is  attached  to  absurd 
and  immoral  superstitions,  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  calling  on  them  to  pay  for  a  Church 
which  they  do  not  want.  We  have  not  portioned  out  Bengal 
and  the  Camatic  into  parishes,  and  scattered  Christian 
rectors  with  stipends  and  glebes,  among  millions  of  Pagans 
and  Mahometans.  We  keep,  indeed,  a  small  Christian  estab- 
lishment, or  rather  three  small  Christian  establishments, 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Catholic.  But  we  keep  them 
only  for  the  Christians  in  our  civil  and  military  services ; 
and  we  leave  untouched  the  revenues  of  the  mosques  and 
temples.  In  one  country  alone  is  to  be  seen  the  spectacle  of 
a  community  of  eight  millions  of  human  beings,  with  a 
Church  which  is  the  Church  of  only  eight  hundred  thousand. 
It  has  been  often  said,  and  has  been  repeated  to-night  by  the 
honorable  Member  for  Badnor,  that  this  Church,  though  it  in- 
cludes only  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  has  more  than  half 
the  wealth  of  Ireland.  But  is  that  an  argument  in  fiivour  of 
the  present  system  9  Is  it  not  the  strongest  argument  that  can 
be iii|;ed in  favour  of  an  entire  change?   It  is  true  that  there 
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are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  fit  that  property  should  pxeyaS 
over  number.    Those  cases  may,  I  thiak,  be  all  arranged  in 
two  classes.    One  class  consists  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
preservation  or  improvement  of  property  is  the  object  in 
view.     Thus,  in  a  railway  company,  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  one  proprietor  who  holds  five  hundred 
shares  should  have  more  power  than  five  proprietors  who  hold 
one  share  each.    The  other  class  of  cases  in  which  property 
may  justly  confer  privileges  is  where  superior  intelligence  is 
required.    Property  is  indeed  but  a  very  imperfect  test  of  in- 
telligence.    But,  when  we  are  legislating  on  a  large  scale,  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  which  we  can  apply.    For,  where  there  is 
no  property,  there  can  very  seldom  be  any  mental  cultivation. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  special  jurors,  who  have  to  try 
causes  of  peculiar  nicety,  are  taken  from  a  wealthier  order 
than  that  which  furnishes  common  jurors.    But  there  cannot 
be  a  more  false  analogy  than  to  reason  from  these  cases  to 
the  case  of  an  Establie^ed  Church.     So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that,  in  establishing  a  Church,  we  ought  to  pay  more 
regard  to  one  rich  man  than  to  five  poor  men,  that  the  direct 
reverse  is  the  sound  rule.    We  ought  to  pay  more  regard  to 
one  poor  man  than  to  five  rich  men.     For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion  are  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich  man.   I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  rich  man  may  not  be  the  better  for  hearing  sermons 
and  joining  in  public  prayers.    But  these  things  are  not  indis- 
pensable to  him ;  and,  if  he  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  have 
them,  he  may  find  substitutes.    He  has  money  to  buy  books, 
time  to  study  them,  understanding  to  comprehend  them.  Every 
day  he  may  commune  with  the  minds  of  Hooker,  Leighton, 
and  Barrow.     He  therefore  stands  less  in  need  of  the  oral 
instruction  of  a  divine  than  a  peasant  who  cannot  read,  or 
who,  if  he  can  read,  has  no  money  to  procure  books,  or  leisure 
to  peruse  them.     Such  a  peasant,  unless  instructed  by  word 
of  mouth,  can  know  no  more  of  Christianity  than  a  wild  Hot- 
tentot.    Nor  is  this  all.     The  poor  man  not  only  needs  the 
help  of  a  minister  of  religion  more  than  the  rich  man,  but 
is  also  less  able  to  procure  it.    If  there  were  no  Established 
Church,  people  in  our  rank  of  life  would  always  be  provided 
with  preachers  to  their  mind  at  an  expense  which  they  would 
scarcely  feel.    But  when  a  poor  man,  who  can  hardly  give 
his  children  their  fill  of  potatoes,  has  to  sell  his  pig  in  order 
to  pay  something  to  his  priest,  the  burden  is  a  heavy  one. 
This  is,  in  teuat,  the  strongest  reason  for  having  an  estab- 
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Ushed  church  in  any  country.  It  is  the  one  reason  which 
prevents  me  from  joining  with  the  partisans  of  the  voluntary 
system.  I  should  think  their  arguments  unanswerable  if  the 
question  regarded  the  upper  and  middle  classes  only.  K  I 
would  keep  up  the  Established  Church  of  England,  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  lords,  and  baronets,  and  country  gentlemen  of 
five  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  rich  bankers  in  the  city.  I 
know  that  such  people  will  always  have  churches,  aye,  and 
cathedrals,  and  organs,  and  rich  communion  plate.  The  per- 
son about  whom  I  am  imeasy  is  the  working  man ;  the  man 
who  would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  even  five  shillings  or  ten 
shillings  a-year  out  of  his  small  earnings  for  the  ministrations 
of  religion.  What  is  to  become  of  him  under  the  voluntary 
system  ?  Is  he  to  go  without  religious  instruction  altogether  9 
That  we  should  all  think  a  great  evil  to  himself,  and  a  great 
evil  to  society.  Is  he  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  slender  means  ? 
That  would  be  a  heavy  tax.  Is  he  to  be  dependent  on  the 
liberality  of  others  ?  That  is  a  somewhat  precarious  and 
a  somewhat  humiliating  dependence.  I  prefer,  lown,  that 
system  under  which  there  is,  in  the  rudest  and  most  secluded 
district,  a  house  of  (Jod,  where  public  worship  is  performed 
after  a  fashion  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  the  poorest  may  partake  of  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  not  as  an  alms,  but  as  a  right.  But  does  this 
argument  apply  to  a  Church  like  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?  It 
is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  decide  whether  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  voluntary  system,  be  the  stronger. 
There  are  weighty  considerations  on  both  sides.  Balancing 
them  as  well  as  I  can,  I  think  that,  as  respects  England,  the 
preponderance  is  on  the  side  of  the  Establishment.  But,  as 
respects  Ireland,  there  is  no  balancing.  All  the  weights  are 
in  one  scale.  All  the  arguments  which  incline  us  against  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  the  arguments  which  incline  us 
in  fikvour  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  alike  arguments 
against  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  against  the  Church  of  the 
few ;  against  the  Church  of  the  wealthy ;  against  the  Church 
which,  reversing  every  principle  on  which  a  Christian  Church 
should  be  founded,  fills  the  rich  with  its  good  things,  and 
sends  the  hungry  empty  away. 

One  view  which  has  repeatedly,  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it^  been  taken  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  seems  to  deserve 
notice.  It  is  admitted,  as  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  denied, 
that  this  Church  does  not  perform  the  functions  which  are 
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eyerywhere  else  expected  from  similar  institutioiis ;  that  it 
does  not  instruct  the  body  of  the  people ;  that  it  does  not  ad- 
minister religious  consolation  to  the  body  of  the  people.  But, 
it  is  said,  we  must  regard  this  Church  as  an  aggressive  Church, 
a  proselytizing  Church,  a  Church  militant  among  spiritual 
enemies.  Its  office  is  to  spread  Protestantism  oyer  Munster 
and  Connaught.  I  remember  well  that,  eleven  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Grey's  Government  proposed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Irish  bishoprics,  this  language  was  held.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged that  there  were  more  bishops  than  tlie  number  of 
persons  then  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church  re- 
quired, fiut  that  number,  we  were  assured,  would  not  be 
stationary ;  and  the  hierarchy,  therefore,  ought  to  be  consti- 
tuted wiUi  a  view  to  the  millions  of  converts  who  would  soon 
require  the  care  of  Protestant  pastors.  I  well  remember  the 
strong  expression  which  was  then  used  by  my  honorable 
friend,  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Orford.  We  must^ 
he  said,  make  allowance  for  the  expansive  force  of  Protes- 
tantism. A  few  nights  ago  a  noble  lord  for  whom  I,  in 
common  with  the  whole  House,  feel  the  greatest  respect,  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,*  spoke  of  the  missionary  character 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  if  such  language  had 
been  held  at  the  Council  fioard  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when 
the  constitution  of  this  Church  was  first  debated  there,  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  for  wonder.  Sir  William  Cecil  or 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  might  very  naturally  have  said,  "  There 
are  few  Protestants  now  in  Ireland,  it  is  true.  But  when  we 
consider  how  rapidly  the  Protestant  theology  has  spread, 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  little  more  than  forty  years 
since  Martin  Luther  began  to  preach  against  indulgences, 
and  when  we  see  that  one  half  of  Europe  is  now  emancipated 
from  the  old  superstition,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
Irish  will  soon  follow  the  example  of  the  other  nations  which 
have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation."  Cecil,  I 
say,  and  his  colleagues,  might  naturally  entertain  this  expec- 
tation, and  might  without  absurdity  make  preparations  for 
an  event  which  they  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable. But  we,  who  have  seen  this  system  in  full  operation 
from  the  year  1560  to  the  year  1845,  ought  to  have  been 
taught  better,  imless  indeed  we  are  past  all  teaching.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years  has  this  Church  been  at  work. 
What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  authority, 
privileges,  endowments,  which  has  not  been  done  9    Did  any 
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other  set  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever  leceiye 
so  much  for  doing  so  little  ?  Nay,  did  any  other  set  of  bishops 
and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  half  as  much  for  doing 
twice  as  much  ?  And  what  have  we  to  show  for  all  this  lavish 
expenditure  ?  What  but  the  most  zealous  Soman  Catholic 
population  on  the  face  of  the  earth  P  Where  you  were  one 
hundred  years  ago,  where  you  were  two  hundred  years  ago, 
there  you  are  still,  not  victorious  over  the  domain  of  the  old 
faith,  but  painfully  and  with  dubious  success  defending  your 
own  frontier,  your  own  English  pale.  Sometimes  a  deserter 
leaves  you.  Sometimes  a  deserter  steals  over  to  you.  Whether 
your  gains  cr  losses  of  this  sort  be  the  greater  I  do  not  know ; 
nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  On  the  great  solid  mass  of 
the  Soman  Catholic  population  you  have  made  no  impression 
whatever.  There  they  are,  as  they  were  ages  ago,  ten  to  one 
against  the  members  of  your  Established  Church.  Explain 
this  to  me.  I  speak  to  you,  the  zealous  Protestants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  Explain  this  to  me  on  Protestant 
principles.  K  I  were  a  Boman  Catholic,  I  could  easily  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena.  K  I  were  a  Soman  Catholic,  I 
should  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  mighty  hand  and 
the  outstretched  arm  had  been  put  forth,  according  to  the 
promise,  in  defence  of  the  unchangeable  Church ;  that  He  who 
in  the  old  time  turned  into  blessings  the  curses  of  Balaam, 
and  smote  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  confounded 
the  arts  of  heretic  statesmen.  But  what  is  a  Protestant  to 
say  ?  He  holds  that,  through  the  whole  of  this  long  conflict^ 
during  which  ten  generations  of  men  have  been  bom  and 
have  died,  reason  and  Scripture  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Established  Clergy.  Tell  us  then  what  we  are  to  say  of  this 
strange  war,  in  which  reason  and  Scripture,  backed  by  wealth, 
by  dignity,  by  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  have  been  found  no 
match  for  oppressed  and  destitute  error?  The  fuller  our 
conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right,  the  fdller,  if  we  are 
rational  men,  must  be  our  conviction  that  our  tactics  have 
been  wrong,  and  that  we  have  been  encumbering  the  causo 
which  we  meant  to  aid. 

Observe,  it  is  not  only  the  comparative  number  of  Soman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  that  may  justly  furnish  us  with 
^matter  for  serious  reflection.  The  quality  as  well  as  the 
qoamtitj  of  Irish  Somanism  deserves  to  be  considered.  Is 
there  any  other  coimtry  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
OaiihoIicB  and  Protestants,  any  other  country  in  which  Pro- 
testant doctrines  have  long  been  freely  promxdgated  from  the 

t2 
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press  and  firom  the  pulpit,  where  the  Boman  Catholic  spirit 
is  so  strong  as  in  Ireland  P  I  believe  not.  The  Belgians  are 
generally  considered  as  very  stubborn  and  zealous  Boman 
Catholics.  But  I  do  not  beUeve  that  either  in  stubbornness 
or  in  zeal  they  equal  the  Irish.  And  this  is  the  fruit  of  three 
centuries  of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons, 
deans,  and  rectors.  And  yet  where  is  the  wonder  9  Is  this 
a  miracle  that  we  should  stand  aghast  at  it?  Not  at  all.  It 
is  a  result  which  human  prudence  ought  to  have  long  ago 
foreseen  and  long  ago  averted.  It  is  the  natural  succession  of 
effect  to  cause.  If  you  do  not  understand  it,  it  is  because  you 
do  not  understand  what  the  nature  and  operation  of  a  Church 
is.  There  are  parts  of  the  machinery  of  Government  which 
may  be  just  as  efficient  when  they  are  hated  as  when  they  are 
loved.  An  army,  a  navy,  a  preventive  service,  a  police  force, 
may  do  their  work  whether  the  public  feeling  be  with  them 
or  against  them.  Whether  we  dislike  the  com  laws  or  not, 
your  custom  houses  and  your  coast  guard  keep  out  foreign 
com.  The  multitude  at  Manchester  was  not  the  less  effec- 
tually dispersed  by  the  yeomanry,  because  the  interference  of 
the  yeomanry  excited  the  bitterest  indignation.  There  the 
object  was  to  produce  a  material  effect ;  the  material  means 
were  sufficient ;  and  nothing  more  was  required.  But  a  Church 
exists  for  moral  ends.  A  Church  exists  to  be  loved,  to  be 
reverenced,  to  be  heard  with  docility,  to  reign  in  the  under- 
standings and  hearts  of  men.  A  Church  which  is  abhorred 
is  useless  or  worse  than  useless;  and  to  quarter  a  hostile 
Church  on  a  conquered  people,  as  you  would  quarter  a  sol- 
diery, is  therefore  the  most  absurd  of  mistakes.  This  mistake 
our  ancestors  committed.  They  posted  a  Church  in  Ireland 
just  as  they  posted  garrisons  in  Ireland.  The  garrisons  did 
their  work.  They  were  disliked.  But  that  mattered  not. 
They  had  their  forts  and  their  arms  :  and  they  kept  down  the 
aboriginal  race.  But  the  Church  did  not  do  its  work.  For 
to  that  work  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people  were 
essential. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that,  even  under  more  &.vourable 
circumstances,  a  parochial  priesthood  is  not  a  good  engine  for 
the  purpose  of  making  proselytes.  The  Church  of  Eome, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  her  ends,  has  shown  no  want  of 
sagacity  in  the  choice  of  means ;  and  she  knows  this  well. 
When  she  makes  a  great  aggressive  movement, — and  many 
such  movements  she  has  made  with  signal  success,— ^she  em- 
ploys, not  herpazoehial  ok       Imiateiydiffinent  machinery. 
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The  business  of  her  parish  priests  is  to  defend  and  govern 
what  has  been  won.  It  is  by  the  religions  orders,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Jesnits,  that  the  great  acquisitions  have  been 
made.  In  Ireland  your  parochial  clergy  lay  under  two  great 
disadvantages.  They  were  endowed  and  they  were  hated ;  so 
richly  endowed  that  few  among  them  cared  to  turn  mission- 
aries ;  so  bitterly  hated  that  those  few  had  but  little  success. 
They  long  contented  themselves  with  receivingthe  emoluments 
arising  from  their  benefices,  and  negledted  those  means  to 
which,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Protestantism  had  owed  its 
victory.  It  is  well  known  that  of  all  the  instruments  employed 
by  the  Beformers  of  Germany,  of  England,  and  of  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  public  mind,  the  most  powerful 
was  the  Bible  translated  into  the  vemactdar  tongues.  In  Ire- 
land the  Protestant  Church  had  been  established  near  half  a 
century  before  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Erse.  The 
whole  Bible  was  not  printed  in  Erse  till  this  Church  had 
existed  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Nor  did 
the  publication  at  last  take  place  under  the  patronage  of  the 
lazy  and  wealthy  hierarchy.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by  a 
layman,  the  illustrious  Robert  Boyle.  So  things  went  on  cen- 
tury after  century.  Swift,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
described  the  prelates  of  his  country  as  men  gorged  with 
wealth  and  sunk  in  indolence,  whose  chief  business  was  to 
bow  and  job  at  the  Castle.  The  only  spiritual  frmction,  he 
says,  which  they  performed  was  ordination ;  and,  when  he  saw 
what  persons  they  ordained,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  that  they  should  neglect  that  frmction  as  they  neg- 
lected every  other.  Those,  Sir,  are  now  living  who  can  well 
remember  how  the  revenues  of  the  richest  see  in  Ireland  were 
squandered  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by  a  bishop, 
whose  epistles,  very  different  compositions  from  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  John,  may  be  found  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  Lady  Hamilton.  Such  abuses  as  these  called  forth 
no  complaint,  no  reprimand.  And  all  this  time  the  true  pas- 
tors of  the  people,  meanly  fed  and  meanly  clothed,  fr*owned 
upon  by  the  law,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  every  petty  squire, 
who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Protestant,  were  to  be  foimd  in 
miserable  cabins,  amidst  filth,  and  famine,  and  contagion,  in- 
ttracting  the  young,  consoling  the  miserable,  holding  up  the 
cmeifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  Is  it  strange  that,  in 
goch  circumstances,  the  Soman  Catholic  religion  should  have 
been  oonstantly  becoming  dearer  and  dearer  to  an  ardent  and 
■miiiTe  people,  and  that  your  Established  Church  should 
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Iiaye  been  constantlj  Binking  lowet  fond  lower  in 
tionP    I  do  not  of  connle  hold  tke  living  clergy  of  the  Irigh 
Church  answerable  for  the  faults  of  their  predecessors.    Qod 
forbid !     To  do  so  would  be  the  most  flagitious  injustice.    I 
know  that  a  salutary  change  has  taken  place.    I  hare  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  learning  and  regularity  of  life  &b 
Ftotestant  clergy  of  Ireland  are  on  a  level  with  the  clergy  of 
England.     But  in  the  way  of  making  proselytes  they  do  as 
little  as  those  who  preceded  them.    An  enmity  of  three  hun- 
dred years  separates  the  nation  from  those  who  should  be  its 
teachers.      In  short,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  Ireland  has 
taken  its  ply,  and  is  not  to  be  bent  in  a  different  direction,  or, 
At  all  events,  is  not  to  be  so  bent  by  your  present  machinery. 
Well,  then,  this  Church  is  inefficient  as  a  missionary  ChurcL 
^ut  there  is  yet  another  end  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
•  eminent  men,  a  Church  is  meant  to  serve.     That  end  has  been 
often  in  the  minds  of  practical  politicians.    But  the  first 
speculative  politician  who  distinctly  pointed  it  out  was  Mr. 
Hume.    Mr.  Hume,  as  might  have  been  .•expected  from  his 
known  opinions,  treated  the  question  merely  as  it  related  to 
the  temporal  happiness  of  mankind ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  took  quite  a  just  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  even  the  temporal  happiness  of  mankind  is  affected  by 
the  restraints  and  consolations  of  religion.     He  reasoned 
thus : — It  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  violently  excited  on  religious  subjects.     If 
you  adopt  the  voluntary  system,  the  public  mind  will  always 
be  so  excited.     For  every  preacher,  knowing  that  his  bread 
depends  on  his  popularity,  seasons  his  doctrine  high,  and 
.practises  every  art  for  the  purfkwe  of  obtaining  an  ascendancy 
over  his  hearers.    But  when  the  Gkxvemment  pays  the  minis- 
ter of  religion,  he  has  no  pressing  motive  to  inflame  the  zeal 
of  his  congregation.     He  will  probably  go  through  his  duties 
in  a  somewhat  perfimctory  manner.     His  power  will  not  be 
very  formidable ;  and,  such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  employed  in 
support  of  that  order  of  things  under  which  he  finds  himself 
80  comfortable.    Now,  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  be  sound  or  unsound.     For,  sound 
or  unsound,  it  furnishes  no  ground  on  which  you  can  rest  the 
defence  of  the  institution  which  we  are  now  considering.     It 
is  evident  that  by  establishing  in  Ireland  the  Church  of  the 
minority  in  connection  with  the  State,  you  have  produced,  in 
the  very  highest  degree,  all  those  evils  which  Mr.  Hume  con- 
sidered as  inseparable  from  the  voluntary  system.    You  may 
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go  all  over  the  world  without  finding  another  conntry  where 
religious  difiPerences  take  a  form  bo  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
society ;  where  the  common  people  are  so  much  xmder  the 
influence  of  their  priests ;  or  where  the  priests  who  teach  the 
common  people  are  so  completely  estranged  £nom  the  ciyil 
Government. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  will  sum  up  what  I  have  said.  For  what 
end  does  the  Church  of  Ireland  exist?  Is  that  end  the  in- 
struction and  solace  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  9  You 
must  admit  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  attained  that 
end.  Is  the  end  which  you  have  in  view  the  conversion  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  firom  the  Soman  Catholic  reli- 
gion to  a  purer  form  of  Christianity?  You  must  admit  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  attained  that  end.  Or  do  you 
propose  to  yourselves  the  end  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hume,  the 
peace  and  security  of  civil  society?  You  must  admit  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  attained  that  end.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  then,  tell  us  what  good  end  this 
Church  has  attained ;  or  suffer  us  to  conclude,  as  I  am  forced 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  emphatically  a  bad  institution. 

It  does  not,  I  know,  necessarily  follow  that,  because  an  in- 
stitution is  bad,  it  is  therefore  to  be  immediately  destroyed. 
Sometimes  a  bad  institution  takes  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  intertwines  its  roots  with  the  very  foundations 
of  society,  and  is  not  to  be  removed  without  serious  peril  to 
order,  law,  and  property.  For  example,  I  hold  polygamy  to 
be  one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  that  exist  in  tiie  world. 
But  if  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  were  to  pass  an  Act 
prohibiting  polygamy,  I  should  think  that  they  were  out  of 
their  senses.  Such  a  measure  would  bring  down  the  vast 
fabric  of  our  Indian  Empire  with  one  crash,  fiat  is  there 
any  similar  reason  for  dealing  tenderly  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  ?  That  Church,  Sir,  is  not  one  of  those 
bad  institutions  which  ought  to  be  spared  because  they  are 
popular,  and  because  their  &11  would  injure  good  institutions. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  odious,  and  its  vicinage  so  much 
endangers  valuable  parts  of  our  polity,  that,  even  if  it  were 
in  itself  a  good  institution,  there  would  be  strong  reasons  for 
giving  it  up. 

The  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  told  us  that  we 
eaanot  touch  this  Church  without  endangering  the  Legisla- 
tive Union.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  best  attention  to  this  im- 
podant  point ;  and  I  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclu- 
■ioiLi    The  question  to  be  determined  is  this; — What  is  the 
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best  way  of  presemng  political  union  between  comitries  in 
which  different  religions  prevail  9  With  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion we  hayC)  I  think,  all  the  light  which  history  can  give  us. 
There  is  no  sort  of  experiment  described  by  Lord  Bacon  which 
we  have  not  tried.  Inductiye  philosophy  is  of  no  value  if  we 
cannot  trust  to  the  lessons  derived  from  the  experience  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  England  has  long  been  closely 
connected  with  two  comitries  less  powerful  than  herself,  and 
differing  from  herself  in  religion.  The  Scottish  people  are 
Presbyterians;  the  Irish  people  are  Soman  Catholics.  We 
determined  to  force  the  Anglican  system  on  both  countries. 
In  both  countries  great  discontent  was  the  result.  At  length 
Scotland  rebelled.  Then  Ireland  rebelled.  The  Scotch  and 
Irish  rebellions,  taking  place  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind 
of  England  was  greatly  and  justly  excited,  produced  the  Great 
Bebellion  here,  and  the  downfSall  of  the  Monarchy,  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Aristocracy.  After  the  Eestoration  we 
again  Ixied  the  old  system.  During  twenty-eight  years  we 
persisted  in  the  attempt  to  force  Prelacy  on  the  Scotch ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  during  those  twenty-eight  years,  Scot- 
land exhibited  a  frightful  spectacle  of  misery  and  depravity. 
The  history  of  that  period  is  made  up  of  oppression  and  resis- 
tance, of  insurrections,  barbarous  pimishments,  and  assassin** 
ations.  One  day  a  crowd  of  zealous  rustics  stand  desperately 
on  their  defence,  and  repel  the  dragoons.  Next  day  the 
dragoons  scatter  and  hew  down  the  flying  peasantry.  One 
day  the  kneebones  of  a  wretched  Covenanter  are  beaten  flat 
in  that  accursed  boot.  Next  day  the  Lord  Primate  is  dragged 
out  of  his  carriage  by  a  band  of  raving  fanatics,  and,  while 
screaming  for  mercy,  is  butchered  at  the  feet  of  his  own 
daughter.  So  things  went  on,  till  at  last  we  remembered  that 
institutions  are  made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  institutions. 
A  wise  Grovemment  desisted  from  the  vain  attempt  to  main- 
tain an  Episcopal  Establishment  in  a  Presbyterian  nation. 
From  that  moment  the  connection  between  England  and 
Scotland  became  every  year  closer  and  closer.  There  were 
still,  it  is  true,  many  causes  of  animosity.  There  was  an  old 
antipathy  between  the  nations,  the  effect  of  many  blows  given 
and  received  on  both  sides.  All  the  greatest  calamities  that 
had  befallen  Scotland  had  been  inflicted  by  England.  The 
proudest  events  in  Scottish  history  were  victories  obtained 
over  England.  Yet  all  angry  feelings  died  rapidly  away. 
The  union  of  the  nations  became  complete.  The  oldest  man 
living  does  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  demagogue 
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breathe  a  wish  for  separatioii.  Do  you  believe  that  this  would 
have  happened  if  England  had,  after  the  Bevolntion,  persisted 
in  attempting  to  force  the  surplice  and  the  Prayer  Book  on 
the  Scotch  9  I  tell  you  that,  if  you  had  adhered  to  the  mad 
scheme  of  having  a  religious  union  with  Scotland,  you  never 
would  have  had  a  cordial  political  union  with  her.  At  this 
very  day  you  would  have  had  monster  meetings  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  another  Conciliation  Hally  and  another  re- 
peal button,  with  the  motto,  *^  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit/'  In 
&uct,  England  never  would  have  become  the  great  power  that 
she  is.  For  Scotland  would  have  been,  not  an  addition  to  the 
e£fective  strength  of  the  Empire,  but  a  deduction  from  it.  As 
often  as  there  was  a  war  with  France  or  Spain,  there  would 
have  been  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.  Our  country  would 
have  sunk  into  a  kingdom  of  the  second  class.  One  such 
Church  a«  that  about  which  we  are  now  debating  is  a  serious 
incumbrance  to  the  greatest  empire.  Two  such  Churches  no 
empire  could  bear.  You  continued  to  govern  Irehmd  during 
many  generations  as  you  had  governed  Scotland  in  the  days 
of  Lauderdale  and  Dundee.  And  see  the  result.  Ireland  has 
remained,  indeed,  a  part  of  your  Empire.  But  you  know 
her  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Her 
misery  is  a  reproach  to  you.  Her  discontent  doubles  the 
dangers  of  war.  Can  you,  with  such  fSsicts  before  you,  doubt 
about  the  course  which  you  ought  to  take  ?  Imagine  a  phy- 
sician with  two  patients,  both  afiUcted  with  the  same  disease. 
He  applies  the  same  sharp  remedies  to  both.  Both  become 
worse  and  worse  with  the  same  inflammatory  symptoms. 
Then  he  changes  his  treatment  of  one  case,  and  gives  soothing 
medicines.  The  sufferer  revives,  grows  better  day  by  day, 
and  is  at  length  restored  to  perfect  health.  The  other  patient 
is  still  subjected  to  the  old  treatment,  and  becomes  constantly 
more  and  more  disordered.  How  would  a  physician  act  in 
such  a  case?  And  are  not  the  principles  of  experimental 
philosophy  the  same  in  politics  as  in  medicine  ? 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  am  fiilly  prepared  to  take  strong  measures 
with  regard  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  precisely  how  far  I  would  go.  I  am 
aware  that  it  may  be  necessary,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  to 
consent  to  a  compromise.  But  the  more  complete  the  reform 
which  may  be  proposed,  provided  always  that  vested  rights 
be,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  be,  held  strictly  sacred,  the  more 
cnsdially  shall  I  support  it. 

Ihat  some  reform  is  at  hand  I  cannot  doubt.    In  a  very 
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short  time  we  shall  see  the  evils  which  I  have  described  rniii* 
gated,  if  not  entirely  removed.  A  Liberal  Adminigtratkm 
would  make  this  concession  to  Ireland  from  a  sense  of  justice. 
A  Conservative  Administration  will  make  it  from  a  sense  of 
danger.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  has  given  the  Irish 
a  lesson  which  will  bear  fruit.  It  is  a  lesson  which  mlers 
ought  to  be  slow  to  teach ;  for  it  is  one  which  nations  are  but 
too  apt  to  learn.  We  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  acts, — we 
are  now  told  ahnost  in  express  words, — ^that  agitation  and 
intimidation  are  the  means  which  ought  to  be  employed  by 
those  who  wish  for  redress  of  grievances  from  the  party  now  in 
power.  Such  indeed  has  too  long  been  the  policy  of  England 
towards  Ireland ;  but  it  was  surely  never  before  avowed  with 
such  indiscreet  fr-ankness.  Every  epoch  which  is  remembered 
with  pleasure  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  coin- 
cides with  some  epoch  which  we  here  consider  as  disastrous 
and  perilous.  To  the  American  war  and  the  volunteers  the 
Irish  Parliament  owed  its  independence.  To  the  French  re- 
volutionary war  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics  owed  the  elective 
franchise.  It  was  in  vain  that  all  the  great  orators  and 
statesmen  of  two  generations  exerted  themselves  to  remove 
the  Boman  Catholic  disabilities,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Wind- 
ham, Grenville,  Grey,  Plunkett,  Wellesley,  Grattan,  Canning, 
Wilberforce.  Argument  and  expostulation  were  fruitless. 
At  length  pressure  of  a  stronger  kind  was  boldly  and  skil- 
ftiUy  applied;  and  soon  all  difficulties  gave  way.  The  Catholic 
Association,  the  Clare  election,  the  dread  of  civil  war,  pro- 
duced the  Emancipation  Act.  Again,  the  cry  of  No  Popery 
was  raised.  That  cry  was  successful.  A  faction  which  had 
reviled  in  the  bitterest  terms  the  mild  administration  of 
Whig  Viceroys,  and  which  was  pledged  to  the  wholesale  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Boman  Catholics,  rose  to  power.  One 
leading  member  of  that  faction  had  drawn  forth  loud  cheers 
by  declaiming  against  the  minions  of  Popery.  Another  had 
designated  six  millions  of  Irish  Catholics  as  aliens.  A  third 
had  publicly  declared  his  conviction,  that  a  time  was  at  hand 
when  all  Protestants  of  every  persuasion  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  combine  firmly  against  the  encroachments  of  Boman- 
ism.  From  such  men  we  expected  nothing  but  oppression 
and  intolerance.  We  are  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  that 
a  series  of  conciliatory  bills  is  brought  before  us.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  our  delight,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  for 
some  explanation  of  so  extraordinary  a  change.  We  are 
told  in  reply,  that  the  monster  meetings  of  1843  were  very 
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fcrmidable,  and  that  our  relations  with  America  are  in  a  very 
unsatis&ctorj  state.  The  public  opinion  of  Lreland  is  to 
be  consulted,  the  religion  of  Ireland  is  to  be  treated  with 
respect,  not  because  equity  and  humanity  plainly  enjoin  that 
course;  for  equity  and  humanity  enjoined  that  course  as 
plamly  when  you  were  calmnniating  Lord  Normanby,  and 
hurrying  forward  your  Registration  Bill;  but  because  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Polk  have  between  them  made  you  very 
uneasy.  Sir,  it  is  with  shame,  with  sorrow,  and,  I  will  add, 
with  dismay,  that  I  listen  to  such  language.  I  have  hitherto 
disapproved  of  the  monster  meetings  of  1843.  I  have  dis- 
a{>proved  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  O'Connell  and  some  other 
Irish  representatives  have  seceded  firom  this  House.  I  should 
not  have  chosen  to  apply  to  those  gentlemen  the  precise  words 
which  were  used  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  honorable  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath.  But  I  agreed  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. I  thought  it  highly  to  the  honor  of  my  right  honor- 
able fidend  the  Member  for  Dungarvon,  and  of  my  honorable 
fidends  the  Members  for  Kildare,  for  Boscommon,  and  for  the 
city  of  Waterford,  that  they  had  the  moral  courage  to  attend 
the  service  of  this  House,  and  to  give  us  the  very  valuable 
assistance  which  they  are,  in  various  ways,  so  well  qualified 
to  afford.  But  what  am  I  to  say  now?  How  can  I  any 
longer  deny  that  the  place  where  an  Irish  gentleman  may 
best  serve  his  country  is  Conciliation  Hall?  How  can  I 
expect  that  any  Irish  Boman  Catholic  can  be  very  sorry  to 
learn  that  onr  foreign  relations  axe  in  an  alarming  state,  or 
can  rejoice  to  hear  that  all  danger  of  war  has  blown  over? 
I  appeal  to  the  Conservative  Members  of  this  House.  I  ask 
them  whither  we  are  hastening  9  I  ask  them  what  is  to  be 
the  end  of  a  poUcy  of  which  it  is  the  principle  to  give  nothing 
to  justice,  and  everything  to  fear  ?  We  have  been  accused 
of  truckling  to  Irish  agitators.  But  I  defy  you  to  show  us 
tliat  we  ever  made  or  are  now  making  to  Ireland  a  single 
concession  which  was  not  in  strict  conformity  with  our  known 
principles.  You  may  therefore  trust  us,  when  we  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  point  where  we  will  stop.  Our  language  to 
the' Irish  is  this: — "You  asked  for  emancipation:  it  was 
agvseable  to  our  principles  that  you  should  have  it ;  and  we 
assirted  you  to  obtain  it.  You  wished  for  a  municipal  system, 
88  |Mrpnlar  as  that  which  exists  in  England  :  we  thought  your 
widi  reasonable,  and  did  all  in  our  power  to  gratify  it.  This 
gnttit  to  Maynooth  is,  in  our  opinion,  proper ;  and  we  will  do 
oat  best  to  obtain  it  for  you,  though  it  should  cost  us  our 
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poptdaritjr  and  onr  seats  in  Ftoliament.  The  EstaUithed 
Church  in  yonr  island,  as  now  oonstitated,  is  a  grieiraaee  of 
which  yon  jnstiij  complain.  We  will  sirive  to  redress  that 
grievance.  The  Bepeal  of  the  Union  we  regard  as  &tal  to 
the  Empire :  and  we  never  will  consent  to  it;  never,  thongh 
the  country  should  be  surrounded  by  dangers  as  great  as  those 
which  threatened  her  when  her  American  colonies,  and  Erance, 
and  Spain,  and  Holland,  were  leagued  against  her,  and  when 
the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  disputed  her  maritime 
rights;  never,  though  another  Bonaparte  should  pitch  his 
camp  in  sight  of  Dover  Castle;  never,  till  all  has  been  staked 
and  lost;  never,  till  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have  been 
convulsed  by  the  last  struggle  of  the  great  English  people  for 
their  place  among  the  nations."  This,  Sir,  is  the  true  policy. 
When  you  give,  give  frankly.  When  you  withhold,  withhold 
resolutely.  Then  what  you  give  is  received  with  gratitude ; 
and,  as  for  what  you  withhold,  men,  seeing  that  to  wrest  it 
from  you  is  no  safe  or  ea^  enterprise,  cease  to  hope  for  it,  and, 
in  time,  cease  to  wish  for  it.  But  there  is  a  way  of  so  with- 
holding as  merely  to  excite  desire,  and  of  so  giving  as  merely 
to  excite  contempt ;  and  that  way  the  present  Ministry  haJs 
discovered.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  doubt  that  in  a  few 
months  the  same  machineiy  which  sixteen  years  ago  extorted 
fkrom  the  men  now  in  power  the  Emancipation  Act,  and  which 
has  now  extorted  firom  them  the  bill  before  us,  will  again  be 
put  in  motion  9  Who  shall  say  what  will  be  the  next  sacri- 
fice? For  my  own  part  I  firmly  believe  that,  if  the  present 
Ministers  remain  in  power  five  years  longer,  and  if  we  should 
have, — ^which  God  avert ! — a  war  with  France  or  America, 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  will  be  given  up.  The 
right  honorable  Baronet  will  come  down  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Motions  which  have 
repeatedly  been  made  by  my  honorable  friend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield.  He  will  again  be  deserted  by  his  followers ;  he 
will  again  be  dragged  through  his  difficulties  by  his  oppo- 
nents. Some  honest  Lord  of  the  Treasury  may  determine 
to  quit  his  office  rather  than  belie  all  the  professions  of  a  life. 
But  there  will  be  littie  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  ready 
to  change  all  his  opinions  at  twelve  hours'  notice.  I  may 
perhaps,  while  cordially  supporting  the  bill,  again  venture  to 
say  something  about  consistency,  and  about  the  importance 
of  iT^niTi^i>iTiiwg  a  high  standard  of  political  morality.  The 
right  honorable  Baronet  will  again  tell  me,  that  he  is  anxious 
only  for  the  success  of  his  measure,  and  that  he  does  not 
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choose  to  reply  to  taunts.  And  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wiU  produce  Hansard, 
will  read  to  the  House  my  speech  of  this  night,  and  will  most 
logically  argue  that  I  ought  not  to  reproach  the  Ministers 
with  their  inconsistency,  seeing  that  I  had,  firom  my  know- 
ledge of  their  temper  and  principles,  predicted  to  a  tittle  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  inconsistency. 

Sir,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  brand  with  strong  terms 
of  reprehension  the  practice  of  conceding,  in  time  of  public 
danger,  what  is  obstinately  withheld  in  time  of  public  tran- 
quillity. I  am  prepared,  and  have  long  been  prepared,  to 
grant  much,  very  much,  to  Ireland.  But  if  the  Bepeal  Asso- 
ciation were  to  dissolve  itself  to-morrow,  and  if  the  next 
steamer  were  to  bring  news  that  all  our  differences  with  the 
United  States  were  adjusted  in  the  most  honorable  and 
friendly  manner,  I  would  grant  to  Ireland  neither  more  nor 
less  than  I  would  grant  if  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion 
like  that  of  1798  ;  if  war  were  raging  all  along  the  Canadian 
frontier ;  and  if  thirty  French  sail  of  the  line  were  confront- 
ing our  fleet  in  St.  George's  Channel.  I  give  my  vote  from 
my  heart  and  soul  for  the  amendment  of  my  honorable 
friend.  He  calls  on  us  to  make  to  Ireland  a  concession, 
which  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  made  long  ago,  and 
which  may  be  made  with  grace  and  dignity  even  now.  I  weU 
know  that  you  will  refuse  to  make  it  now.  I  know  as  well 
that  you  will  make  it  hereafter.  You  will  make  it  as  every 
concession  to  Ireland  has  been  made.  You  will  make  it  when 
its  effect  will  be,  not  to  appease,  but  to  stimulate  agitation. 
You  will  make  it  when  it  will  be  regarded,  not  as  a  great  act 
of  national  justice,  but  as  a  confession  of  national  weakness. 
You  will  make  it  in  such  a  way,  and  at  such  a  time,  that 
there  will  be  but  too  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  more 
mischief  has  been  done  by  your  long  reftisal,  or  by  your 
tardy  and  enforced  compliance. 
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A   SPEECH 

sauvxHBD  or 
Thb  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  op  July,  1845. 


On  the  first  of  May,  1845,  Mr.  Rntherfurd,  Member  for  Leith,  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  admission  to  the  Secnlar 
Chairs  in  the  TJniyersities  of  Scotland.  On  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  of  May  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and  remained  two 
months  on  the  table  of  the  House.  At  length  the  second  reading 
was  fixed  for  the  ninth  of  July.  Mr.  Rntherfurd  waQ  nnable  to 
attend  on  that  day ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  his  friends 
shonld  supply  his  place.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Order  of 
the  day  had  been  read,  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

On  a  division  the  bill  was  rejected  by  116  votes  to  108.  But, 
in  the  state  in  which  parties  then  were,  this  defeat  was  generally 
considered  as  a  victory. 

Mb.  Speaeeb, 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  my  honorable  and  learned 
fidend,  the  Member  for  Leith,  to  act  as  his  substitute  on  this 
occasion.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  any  substitute  should  be 
necessary.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  he  is  not  among  us  to  take 
charge  of  the  bill  which  he  not  long  ago  introduced  with  one 
of  the  most  forcible  and  luminous  speeches  that  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing.  His  audience  was  small ;  but  the 
few  who  formed  that  audience  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
effect  which  his  arguments  and  his  eloquence  produced. 
The  Ministers  had  come  down  to  resist  his  motion :  but  their 
courage  fiiiled  them :  they  hesitated:  they  conferred  together: 
at  last  they  consented  that  he  should  have  leave  to  bring  in 
his  bin.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  language  which  they  held 
on  that  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  both  my  honor- 
able and  learned  friend  and  myself  gave  them  more  credit 
than  they  deserved.  We  really  believed  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  offer  no  opposition  to  a  law  which  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  perceived  to  be  just  and  beneficial.   But  we 
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have  been  disappointed.  It  has  been  notified  to  ns  that  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Goyemment  is  to  be  exerted  against 
our  bill.  In  such  discouraging  circumstances  it  is  that  I 
rise  to  move  the  second  reading. 

Yet,  Sir,  I  do  not  altogether  despair  of  success.  When 
I  consider  what  strong,  what  irresistible  reasons  we  have  to 
urge,  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  mandate  of  the 
most  powerful  adnmustration  can  prevaU  against  them. 
Nay,  I  should  consider  victory,  not  merely  as  probable,  but 
as  certain,  if  I  did  not  know  how  imperfect  is  the  informa- 
tion which  English  gentlemen  generally  possess  concerning 
Scotch  questions.  It  is  because  I  know  this  that  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  depart  &om  the  ordinary  practice,  and,  instead 
of  simply  moving  the  second  reading,  to  explain  at  some 
length  the  principles  on  which  this  bill  has  been  framed.  I 
earnestly  entreat  those  English  Members  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  hear  the  speech  of  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend,  the  Member  for  Leith,  to  favor  me  with  their  atten- 
tion. They  will,  I  think,  admit,  that  I  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  with  indulgence.  I  have  been  sent  to  this  house  by  a 
^rreat  city  which  was  once  a  capital,  the  abode  of  a  Sove- 
reign, the  place  where  the  Estates  of  a  reahn  held  their 
sittings.  For  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  Edinburgh 
descended  from  that  high  eminence.  But,  ceasing  to  be  a 
political  metropolis,  she  became  an  intellectual  metropolis. 
For  the  loss  of  a  court,  of  a  Privy  Council,  of  a  Parliament, 
she  found  compensation  in  the  prosperity  and  splendour  of 
an  University  renowned  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  as 
a  school  of  physical  and  moral  science.  This  noble  and 
beneficent  institution  is  now  threatened  with  ruin  by  the 
folly  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  violence  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical faction  which  is  bent  on  persecution  without  having  the 
miserable  excuse  of  fimaticism.  Nor  is  it  only  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  that  is  in  danger.  In  pleading  for  that  Uni- 
versity, I  plead  for  all  the  great  academical  institutions  of 
Scotland.  The  fate  of  all  depends  on  the  event  of  this  de- 
bate; and,  in  the  name  of  all,  I  demand  the  attention  ol 
every  man  who  loves  either  learning  or  religious  liberty. 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether 
the  principles  of  the  bill  be  sound.  I  believe  that  they  are 
wnmd;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  nobody  who  sits  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  will  venture  to  pronounce  them  unsound. 
It  does  not  he  in  the  mouths  of  the  Ministers  to  say  that 
literary  instruction  and  scientific  instruction  are  inseparably 
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connected  with  religious  instruction.     It  is  not  for  them  to 
rail  against  Grodless  Colleges.    It  is  not  for  them  to  talk 
with  horror  of  the  danger  of  suffering  young  men  to  listen 
to  the  lectures  of  an  Arian  professor  of  Botany  or  of  a 
Popish  professor  of  Chemistry.    They  are  themselves  at  this 
moment  setting  up  in  Ireland  a  system  exactly  resembling 
the  system  which  we  wish  to  set  up  in  Scotland.   Only  a  few 
hours  haye  elapsed  since  they  were  themselves  labouring  to 
prove  that,  in  a  country  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  require  a  liberal  education  are  dissenters  from  the  Esta- 
blished Churchy  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  schools 
without  theological  tests.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  proposes  that  in  the  new  colleges 
which  he  is  establishing  at  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Gral- 
way,  the  professorships  shall  be  open  to  men  of  every  creed ; 
and  he  has  strenuously  defended  that  part  of  his  plan  against 
attacks  from  opposite  quarters,  against  the  attacks  of  zealous 
mf^mbers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  zealous  members 
of  the  Church  of  Bome.     Only  the  day  before  yesterday  the 
honorable  Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Devon*  ventured 
to  suggest  a  test  as  imobjectionable  as  a  test  could  well  be. 
He  would  merely  have  required  the  professors  to  declare 
their  general  beHef  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.     But  even  this  amendment  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  resisted,  and  I  think  quite  rightly.     He  told 
us  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  institute  an  inquisition 
into  the  religious  opinions  of  people  whose  business  was 
merely  to  teach  secular  knowledge,  and  that  it  was  absurd 
to  imagine  that  any  man  of  learning  would  disgrace  and 
ruin  himself  by  preaching  infidelity  from  the  Greek  chair  or 
the  Mathematical  chair. 

Some  members  of  this  House  certainly  held  very  different 
language  :  but  their  arguments  made  as  little  impression  on 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  as  on  me.  We  were  told  with  the 
utmost  earnestness  that  secular  knowledge,  unaccompanied 
by  a  sound  religious  faith,  and  unsanctified  by  religious  feel- 
ing, was  not  only  useless,  but  positively  noxious,  a  curse  to  the 
possessor,  a  curse  to  society.  I  feel  the  greatest  personal 
kindness  and  respect  for  some  gentlemen  who  hold  this  lan- 
guage. But  they  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  the  proposi- 
tion which  they  have  so  confidently  laid  down,  however  well 
it  may  sound  in  pious  ears  while  it  is  expressed  in  general 
terms,  will  appear,  as  soon  as  it  is  applied  to  the  real  concerns 

*  Sir  Thomas  Adand. 
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of  life,  to  be  too  monstrous,  too  ludicrous,  for  grave  refutation. 
Is  it  seriously  meant  that,  if  the  Captain  of  an  Indiaman  is 
a  Socinian,  it  would  be  better  for  himself,  his  crew,  and  his 
passengers,  that  he  should  not  know  how  to  use  his  quadrant 
and  his  chronometers  9  Is  it  seriously  meant  that,  if  a  drug- 
gist is  a  Swedenborgian,  it  would  be  better  for  himself  and 
his  customers  that  he  should  not  know  the  difference  between 
Epsom  salts  and  oxalic  acidP  A  hundred  millions  of  the 
Queen's  Asiatic  subjects  are  Mahometans  and  Pagans.  Is  it 
seriously  meant  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  as 
ignorant  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales, 
that  they  should  have  no  alphabet,  that  they  should  have  no 
arithmetic,  that  they  should  not  know  how  to  build  a  bridge, 
how  to  sink  a  well,  how  to  irrigate  a  field?  If  it  be  true 
that  secular  knowledge,  unsanctified  by  true  religion,  is  a 
positive  evil,  all  these  consequences  follow.  Yet  surely  they 
are  consequences  from  which  every  sane  mind  must  recoil. 
It  is  a  great  evil,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  should  be  a  heretic 
or  an  atheist.  But  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  how 
this  evil  is  mitigated  by  his  not  knowing  that  the  earth 
moves  roimd  tlie  sun,  that,  by  the  help  of  a  lever,  a  small 
power  will  lifb  a  great  weight,  that  Virginia  is  a  republic,  or 
that  Paris  is  the  capital  of  France. 

On  these  groimds,  Sir,  I  have  cordially  supported  the  Irish 
Colleges  Bill.  But  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Colleges  and 
the  principle  of  the  bill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  exactly 
the  same :  and  the  House  and  the  country  have  a  right  to 
know  why  tho  authors  of  the  former  bill  are  the  opponents  of 
the  latter  bill.  One  distinction  there  is,  I  admit,  between  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no 
clamour  against  the  Union  with  England.  It  is  true  that  in 
Scotland  no  demagogue  can  obtain  applause  and  riches  by 
slandering  and  reviling  the  English  people.  It  is  true  that 
in  Scotland  there  is  no  traitor  who  would  dare  to  say  that  he 
regards  the  enemies  of  the  state  as  his  allies.  In  every 
extremity  the  Scottish  nation  wiU  be  found  faithful  to  the 
common  cause  of  the  empire.  But  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
will  hardly,  I  think,  venture  to  say  that  this  is  their  reason 
for  refusing  to  Scotland  the  boon  which  they  propose  to  con- 
f&c  on  Ireland.  And  yet,  if  this  be  not  their  reason,  what 
reason  can  we  find?  Observe  how  strictly  analogous  the 
cases  aie.  You  give  it  as  a  reason  for  establishing  in  Ireland 
ooU^fOB  without  tests  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
IB  the  Church  of  the  minority.    Unhappily  it  may  well  be 
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doubted  whether  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  too,  be 
Hot  now,  thanks  to  your  policy,  the  Church  of  the  minority. 
It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  oi 
Scotland  are  about  a  half  of  the  whole  population  of  Scotland ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Lreland 
are  not  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland.  But  the  question  now  before  us  does  not  concern 
the  whole  population.  It  concerns  only  the  class  which  re- 
quires academical  education:  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
tiiat,  in  the  class  which  requires  academical  education,  in  the 
class  for  the  sake  of  which  universities  exist,  the  proportion 
of  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church  is 
as  great  in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland.  You  tell  us  that  secta- 
rian education  in  Ireland  is  an  evil.  Is  it  less  an  evil  in 
Scotland  P  Tou  tell  us  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Protestant 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  should  study  together  at  Cork.  Is 
it  less  desirable  that  the  son  of  an  elder  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  son  of  an  elder  of  the  Free  Church  should 
study  together  at  Edinburgh?  You  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  require  from  a  Professor  of  Astronomy  or  Sur- 
gery in  Connaught  a  declaration  that  he  believes  in  the 
Gospels.  On  what  ground,  then,  can  you  think  it  reasonable 
to  require  from  every  Professor  in  Scotland  a  declaration  that 
he  approves  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  ? 
I  defy  you,  with  all  your  ingenuity,  to  find  one  argument,  one 
rhetorical  topic,  against  our  bill  which  may  not  be  used  with 
^qual  effect  against  your  own  Irish  Colleges  Bill. 

Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  academical  system  of  Scot- 
land which  makes  these  tests  necessary  ?  Certainly  not. 
The  academical  system  of  Scotland  has  its  peculiarities; 
but  they  are  peculiarities  which  are  not  in  harmony  with 
these  tests,  peculiarities  which  jar  with  these  tests.  It 
is  an  error  to  imagine  that,  by  passing  this  bill,  we  shall 
establish  a  precedent  which  will  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
Whether  such  a  change  be  or  be  not  desirable  is  a  question 
which  must  be  decided  on  groimds  quite  distinct  from  those 
on  which  we  rest  our  case.  I  entreat  English  gentlemen 
not  to  be  misled  by  the  word  University.  That  word  means 
two  different  things  on  the  two  different  sides  of  the  Tweed. 
The  academical  authorities  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  stand 
in  a  parental  relation  to  the  student.  They  undertake,  not 
merely  to  instruct  him  in  philology,  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, but  to  form  his  religious  opinions,  and  to  watch  over 
liis  morals.     He  is  to  be  bred  a  Churchman.    At  Cambridge 
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he  cannot  graduate,  at  Oxford,  I  believe,  lie  cannot  matricu- 
late, without  declaring  himself  a  Churchman.  The  College 
is  a  large  fSunily.  An  undergraduate  is  lodged  either  within 
the  gates,  or  in  some  private  house  licensed  and  regulated  by 
the  academical  authorities.  He  is  required  to  attend  public 
worship  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England 
several  times  every  week.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  officer  to 
note  the  absence  of  young  men  firom  divine  service,  of  another 
to  note  their  absence  from  the  public  table,  of  another  to 
report  those  who  return  home  at  unseasonably  late  hours. 
An  academical  police  parades  the  streets  at  night  to  seize 
upon  any  unlucky  reveller  who  may  be  found  drunk  or  in 
bad  company.  There  are  punishments  of  various  degrees  for 
irregularities  of  conduct.  Sometimes  the  offender  has  to 
learn  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  sometimes  he  is 
confined  to  his  college ;  sometimes  he  is  publicly  reprimianded : 
for  grave  offences  he  is  rusticated  or  expelled.  Now,  Sir, 
whether  this  system  be  good  or  bad,  efficient  or  inefficient,  I 
will  not  now  inquire.  This  is  evident ;  that  religious  tests 
are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  such  a  system.  Christ  Church 
and  King's  College  imdertake  to  instruct  every  young  man 
who  goes  to  them  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  see  that  he  regularly  attends  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Whether  this  ought  to  be  so,  I  repeat, 
I  will  not  now  inquire :  but,  while  it  is  so,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  to  require  from  the  rulers  of  Christ 
Church  and  Eong's  College  some  declaration  that  they  are 
themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  character  of  the  Scotch  universities  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. There  you  have  no  functionaries  resembling  the  Vice 
Chancellors  and  Proctors,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Tutors,  and 
Deans,  whom  I  used  to  cap  at  Cambridge.  There  is  no 
chapel;  there  is  no  academical  authority  entitled  to  ask  a 
young  man  whether  he  goes  to  the  parish  church  or  the 
Quaker  meeting,  to  synagogue  or  to  mass.  With  his  moral 
conduct  the  university  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Principal  and 
the  whole  Academical  Senate  cannot  put  any  restraint,  or 
inflict  any  punishment,  on  a  lad  whom  they  may  see  lying 
dead  drunk  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh.  In  truth,  a 
student  at  a  Scotch  university  is  in  a  situation  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  a  medical  student  in  London.  There  are 
gfeat  numbers  of  youths  in  London  who  attend  St.  George's 
Hospital,  or  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  One  of  these  youths 
may  slso  go  to  Albemarle  Street  to  hear  Mr.  Faraday  lecture 
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on  clieinistrj,  or  to  Willis's  rooms  to  hear  Mr.  Carlyle  lec- 
ture on  German  literature.  On  the  Sunday  he  goes  perhaps 
to  church,  perhaps  to  the  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  perhaps  to 
the  Tabernacle,  perhaps  nowhere.  None  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  lectures  he  has  attended  during  the  week  has  the 
smallest  right  to  tell  him  where  he  shall  worship,  or  to 
punish  him  for  gambling  in  hells,  or  tippling  in  cider  cellars. 
Surely  we  must  all  feel  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  require  Mr.  Faraday  and  Mr.  Carlyle  to  subscribe  a 
confession  of  faith  before  they  lecture;  and  in  what  does 
their  situation  differ  fix)m  the  situation  of  the  Scotch  pro- 
fessor ? 

In  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Scotch  universities,  there- 
fore, I  find  a  strong  reason  for  the  passing  of  this  bill.  I 
find  a  reason  stronger  still  when  I  look  at  the  terms  of  the 
engagements  which  exist  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
nations. 

Some  gentlemen,  I  see,  think  that  I  am  venturing  on  dan- 
gerous ground.  We  have  been  told,  in  confident  tones,  that, 
if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  shall  commit  a  gross  breach  of  public 
faith,  we  shall  violate  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  the  Act  of 
Security.  With  equal  confidence,  and  with  confidence  much 
better  grounded,  I  affirm  that  the  Treaty  of  Fnion  and  the 
Act  of  Security  not  only  do  not  oblige  us  to  reject  this  bill, 
but  do  oblige  us  to  pass  this  bill,  or  some  bill  nearly  re- 
sembling this. 

This  proposition  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  Ministers  as 
paradoxical :  but  I  undertake  to  prove  it  by  the  plainest  and 
fairest  argument.  I  shall  resort  to  no  chicanery.  If  I  did 
think  that  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  required  that  we 
should  violate  the  Treaty  of  Union,  I  would  violate  it  openly, 
and  defend  my  conduct  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  It  ma}', 
in  an  extreme  case,  be  our  duty  to  break  our  compacts.  It 
never  can  be  our  duty  to  quibble  them  away.  What  I  say  is 
that  the  Treaty  of  Union,  construed,  not  with  the  subtlety  of 
a  pettifogger,  but  according  to  the  spirit,  binds  us  to  pass 
this  bill  or  some  similar  bill. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Union  it  was  covenanted  that  no  person 
should  be  a  teacher  or  office  bearer  in  the  Scotch  Universities 
who  should  not  declare  that  he  conformed  to  the  worship 
and  polity  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  What 
Church  was  meant  by  the  two  contracting  parties  ?  What 
Church  was  meant,  more  especially,  by  the  party  to  the  side 
of  which  we  ought  always  to  lean,  I  mean  the  weaker  party  ? 
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Surely  the  Churcli  established  in  1707,  when  the  Union  took 
place.  Is,  then,  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  present  mo- 
ment constituted,  on  all  points  which  the  members  of  that 
Church  think  essential,  exactly  as  it  was  constituted  in  1707  P 
Most  assuredly  not. 

Every  person  who  knows  anything  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland  knows  that,  ever  since  the  Beformation, 
the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  that  country  have  held 
that  congregations  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  appointment 
of  their  ministers.  This  principle  is  laid  down  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox.  It  is  laid  down,  though  not  quite  so  strongly,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  Andrew  Melville. 
And  I  beg  gentlemen,  English  gentlemen,  to  observe  that  in 
Scotland  this  is  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of  mere  expediency. 
All  staunch  Presbyterians  think  that  the  flock  is  entitled, 
jure  divinoy  to  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  pastor,  and 
that  to  force  a  pastor  on  a  parish  to  which  he  is  unacceptable 
is  a  sin  M  much  forbidden  by  the  Word  of  God  as  idolatry 
or  perjury.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  the  highest  of  our  high  churchmen  at  Oxford  cannot 
atta<;h  more  importance  to  episcopal  government  and  epis- 
copal  ordination  than  many  thousands  of  Scotchmen,  shrewd 
men,  respectable  men,  men  who  fear  God  and  honor  the 
Queen,  attach  to  this  right  of  the  people. 

When,  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  the  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship and  discipline  were  established  in  Scotland,  the  question 
of  patronage  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  which  was  far  in- 
deed from  satisfying  men  of  extreme  opinions,  but  which  was 
generally  accepted.  An  Act,  passed  at  Edinburgh  in  1690, 
transferred  what  we  should  call  in  England  the  advowsons 
from  the  old  patrons  to  parochial  councils,  composed  of  the 
elders  and  the  Protestant  landowners.  This  system,  however 
imperfect  it  might  appear  to  such  rigid  Covenanters  as  Davie 
Deans  and  Gifted  GilfiUan,  worked  satisfactorily;  and  the 
Scotch  nation  seems  to  have  been  contented  with  its  eccle- 
siastical polity  when  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  concluded.  By 
that  treaty  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland  was  declared 
to  be  unalterable.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  the 
meet  sacred  obligations  not  to  revive  those  rights  of  patronage 
which  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had  abolished. 

Bot^  Sir,  the  Union  had  not  lasted  five  years  when  our  an- 
oettora  were  guilty  of  a  great  violation  of  public  faith.     The 
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history  of  that  great  fault  and  of  its  conseqaences  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  The  wrong  was  committed  hastily, 
and  with  contumelious  levity.  The  offenders  were  doubtless 
fkr  from  foreseeing  that  their  offence  would  be  visited  on  the 
third  and  the  fourth  gelieration ;  that  we  should  be  paying  in 
1845  the  penalty  of  what  they  did  in  1712. 

In  1712,  Sir,  the  Whigs,  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the 
Union,  had  been  driven  from  power.  The  prosecution  of  Sa- 
cheverell  had  made  them  odious  to  the  nation.  The  general 
election  of  1710  had  gone  against  them.  Tory  statesmen 
were  in  of&ce.  Tory  squires  formed  more  than  five-sixths  of 
this  House.  The  party  which  was  uppermost  thought  that 
England  had,  in  1707,  made  a  bad  bargain,  a  bargain  so  bad 
that  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  binding.  The  guarantee 
so  solemnly  given  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  a  subject  of 
loud  and  bitter  complaint.  The  Ministers  hated  that  Church 
much ;  and  their  chief  supporters,  the  country  gentlemen  and 
coimtry  clergymen  of  England,  hated  it  still  more.  Numerous 
petty  insults  were  offered  to  the  opinions,  or,  if  you  please, 
the  prejudices  of  the  Presbyterians.  At  length  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  further,  and  to  restore  to  the  old  patrons  those 
rights  which  had  been  taken  away  in  1690.  A  bUl  was 
brought  into  this  House,  the  history  of  which  you  may  trace 
in  our  Journals.  Some  of  the  entries  are  very  significant.  In 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  the  Tory  majority  would  not  hear 
of  delay.  The  Whig  minority  struggled  hard,  appealed  to 
the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Act  of  Security,  and  insisted  on 
having  both  those  Acts  read  at  the  table.  The  bill  passed  this 
House,  however,  before  the  people  of  Scotland  knew  that  it 
had  been  brought  in.  For  there  were  then  neither  reporters 
nor  railroads ;  and  intelligence  from  Westminster  was  longer 
in  travelling  to  Cambridge  than  it  now  is  in  travelling  to  Aber- 
deen. The  bill  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  the  Church 
of  Scotland  could  make  her  voice  heard.  Then  came  a  peti- 
tion from  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
watch  over  the  interestsof  religion  while  the  General  Assembly 
itself  was  not  sitting.  The  first  name  attached  to  that  peti- 
tion is  the  name  of  Principal  Carstairs,  a  man  who  had  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  and  favour  of  William  the  Third,  and  who 
had  borne  a  chief  part  in  establishing  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland.  Carstffi*-  ^»Mi  his  ooll^fifues  appealed  to  the  Act 
of  Fnion,  and  iv  ^  yiolate  that  Act. 

But  party  spirit  (ftfi^arded ;  pa- 

tronage was  re  ""^^ioiv 
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are  to  be  directly  ascribed  all  the  schisms  that  have  since  rent 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  giving  a  minute  account  of 
those  schisms.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  law  of  patronage 
produced,  first  the  secession  of  1733  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Associate  Synod,  then  the  secession  of  1752  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Belief  Synod,  and  finally  the  great  secession 
of  1843  and  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church.  Only  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  we  saw,  with  mingled  admiration  and 
pity,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Church.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  ministers  resigned  their  stipends,  quitted 
their  manses,  and  went  forth  committing  themselves,  their 
wives,  their  children,  to  the  care  of  Providence.  Their  con- 
gregations followed  them  by  thousands,  and  listened  eagerly 
to  the  Word  of  Life  in  tents,  in  bams,  or  on  those  hills  and 
moors  where  the  stubborn  Presbyterians  of  a  former  genera- 
tion had  prayed  and  sung  their  psalms  in  defiance  of  the  boot 
of  Lauderdale  and  of  the  sword  of  Dundee.  The  rich  gave 
largely  of  their  riches.  The  poor  contributed  with  the  spirit 
of  her  who  put  her  two  mites  into  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem. 
Meanwhile,  in  all  the  churches  of  large  towns,  of  whole  coun- 
ties, the  established  clergy  were  preaching  to  empty  benches. 
And  of  these  secessions  every  one  may  be  distinctly  traced  to 
that  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  which  was  committed 
in  1712. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  true  history  of  dissent  in  Scotland ;  and, 
this  being  so,  how  can  any  man  have  the  front  to  invoke  the 
Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Act  of  Security  against  those  who 
are  devotedly  attached  to  that  system  which  the  Treaty  of 
Union  and  the  Act  of  Security  were  designed  to  protect,  and 
who  are  seceders  only  because  the  Treaty  of  Union  and 
the  Act  of  Security  have  been  infringed  ?  I  implore  gentle- 
men to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  they  and  their  fathers 
have  acted  towards  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  First  you 
bind  yourselves  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  maintain 
unaltered  their  Church  as  it  was  constituted  in  1707.  Five 
years  later  you  alter  the  constitution  of  their  Church  in 
a  point  regarded  by  them  as  esseptial.  Li  consequence  of 
your  breach  of  faith  secession  after  secession  takes  place,  till 
at  length  the  Church  of  the  State  ceases  to  be  the  Church  of 
the  people.  Then  you  begin  to  be  squeamish.  Then  those 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  which,  when  they  really  were 
oUigatory,  you  outrageously  violated,  now  when  they  are  no 
km^r  obligEttory,  now  when  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to 
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ohaerve  ihem  according  to  the  spirit,  are  represented  as  in* 
violable.    Ton  first,  by  breaking  your  word,  tnm  hnndzedsof 
thousands  of  Churchmen  into  Dissenters ;  and  then  you  pnnish 
them  for  being  Dissenters,  because,  forsooth,  yon  never  break 
your  word.     If  yonr  consciences  really  are  so  tender,  why  do 
you  not  repeal  the  Act  of  1712  ?     Why  do  you  not  put  the 
Church  of  Scotland  back  into  the  same  situation  in  which  she 
was  in  1707  P    We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  this  session  to  admire  the  casuistical  skill  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.     But  I  must  say  that  even  their  scruple 
about  slavegrown  sugar,  though  that  scruple  is  the  laughing- 
stock of  all  Europe  and  all  America,  is  respectable  when  com- 
pared with  their  scruple  about  the  Treaty  of  XTnion.  Is  there 
the  slightest  doubt  that  every  compact  ought  to  be  construed 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  those 
who  made  it  9    And  is  there  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  compact  between  England  and  Scotland 
was  understood  by  those  who  made  it?     Suppose  that  we 
eould  call  up  from  their  graves  the  Presbyterian  divines  who 
then  sate  in  the  General  Assembly.      Suppose  that  we  could 
call  up  Carstairs ;  that  we  could  call  up  Boston,  the  author  of 
the  Fourfold  State ;  that  we  could  relate  to  them  the  history 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revolutions  which  have,  since  their  time, 
taken  place  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  we  could  then  ask  them, 
"  Is  the  Established  Church,  or  is  the  Free  Church,  identical 
with  the  Church  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Union?'*  Is 
it  not  quite  certain  what  their  answer  would  be  ?  They  would 
say,  "Our  Church,  the  Church  which  you  promised  to  main- 
tain unalterable,  was  not  the  Church  which  you  protect,  but 
the  Church  which  you  oppress.    Our  Church  was  the  Church 
of  Chalmers  and  Brewster,  not  the  Church  of  Brice  and  Muir." 
It  is  true.  Sir,  that  the  Presbyterian  dissenters  are  not  the 
only  dissenters  whom  this  biU  will  relieve.     By  the  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  all  persons  who  refuse  to  declare  their  approba- 
tion of  the  synodical  polity,  that  is  to  say,  all  persons  who  re- 
fuse to  declare  that  they  consider  episcopal  government  and 
episcopal  ordination  as,  at  lea^t,  matters  altogether  indifiPerent, 
are  incapable  of  holding  academical  office  in  Scotland.     Now, 
Sir,  will  any  gentleman  who  loves  the  Church  of  England  vote 
for  maintaining  this  law  ?     If,  indeed,  he  were   bound  by 
public  faith  to  maintain  this  law,  I  admit  that  he  would  have 
no  choice.     But  I  have  proved,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself, 
that  he  is  not  bound  by  public  faith  to  maintain  this  law. 
Can  he  then  conscientiously  support  the  Ministers  to-night? 
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K  he  votes  with  them,  he  votes  for  persecuting  what  he  him- 
self believes  to  be  the  truth.  He  holds  out  to  the  members 
of  his  own  Church  lures  to  tempt  them  to  renounce  that 
Church,  and  to  join  themselves  to  a  Church  which  he  considers 
as  less  pure.  We  may  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  imposing 
penalties  and  disabilities  on  heretics.  But  surely  we  shall 
agree  in  thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  punish  men  for  or- 
thodoxy. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  dislike 
innovation  merely  as  innovation,  and  would  be  glad  always  to 
keep  things  as  they  are  now.  Even  to  this  class  of  persons  I 
will  venture  to  appeal.  I  assure  them  that  we  are  not  the 
innovators.  I  assure  them  that  our  object  is  to  keep  things 
as  they  are  and  as  they  have  long  been.  In  form,  I  own,  we 
ai*e  proposing  a  change ;  but  in  truth  we  are  resisting  a 
change.  The  question  really  is,  not  whether  we  shall  remove 
old  tests,  but  whether  we  shall  impose  new  ones.  The  law 
which  we  seek  to  repeal  has  long  been  obsolete.  So  com- 
pletely have  the  tests  been  disused  that,  only  the  other  day, 
the  right  honorable  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, when  speaking  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Colleges  Bill, 
told  us  that  the  Government  wafi  not  making  a  rash  experi- 
ment. "  Our  plan,"  he  said,  "  has  already  been  tried  at 
Edinburgh  and  has  succeeded.  At  Edinburgh  the  tests  have 
been  disused  near  a  hundred  years."  As  to  Glas&fow  the 
gentiexne.  opposite  can  give  JfuU  informatioB  W  «xeir 
own  experience.  For  there  are  at  least  three  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  have  been  Lords  Rectors ;  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretaries  for  the  Home  Department 
and  the  Colonial  Department.  They  never  took  the  test. 
They  probably  would  not  have  taken  it ;  for  they  are  all  Epis- 
copalians. In  fact  they  belong  to  the  very  class  which  the 
test  was  especially  meant  to  exclude.  The  test  was  not  meant 
to  exclude  Presbyterian  dissenters;  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  not  yet  rent  by  any  serious  schism.  Nor  was 
the  test  meant  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics ;  for  against 
the  Boman  Catholics  there  was  already  abundant  security. 
The  Protestant  Episcopalian  was  the  enemy  against  whom  it 
waSy  in  1707,  thought  peculiarly  necessary  to  take  precau- 
tiont.  That  those  precautions  have  long  been  disused  the 
three  members  of  the  Cabinet  whom  I  mentioned  can 
certify. 

On  a  sudden  the  law,  which  had  long  slept  a  deep  sleep, 
has  been  awakened,  stirred  up,  and  put  into  vigorous  action* 
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These  obsolete  tests  axe  now,  it  seems,  to  be  exacted  with 
severity.  And  whjP  Simply  because  an  event  has  taken 
place  which  makes  them  ten  times  as  unjust  and  oppressive 
as  they  would  have  been  formerly.  They  were  not  required 
while  the  Established  Church  was  the  Church  of  the  majority. 
They  are  to  be  required  solely  because  a  secession  has  taken 
place  which  has  made  the  Established  Church  the  Church  of 
the  minority.  While  they  could  have  done  little  mischief 
they  were  suffered  to  lie  neglected.  They  are  now  to  be  used, 
because  a  tune  has  come  at  which  they  cannot  be  used  with- 
out &.tal  consequences. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  without  indignation  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  work  of  persecution. 
Yet  I  must  give  them  credit  for  courage.  They  have  selected 
as  their  object  of  attack  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  libel,  as  it  is  technically  called,  in  which  a  Presby- 
tery of  the  Established  Church  demands  that  Sir  David,  for 
the  crime  of  adhering  to  that  ecclesiastical  polity  which  was 
guaranteed  to  his  country  by  the  Act  of  Union,  shall  be  "  re- 
moved from  his  office,  and  visited  with  such  other  censure  or 
punishment  as  the  laws  of  the  Church  enjoin,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  deter  others  holding  the  same  important  office 
from  committing  the  like  offence  in  all  time  coming,  but  that 
others  may  hear  and  fear  the  danger  and  detriment  of  fol- 
lowing divisive  courses."  Yes ;  for  the  glory  of  God,  the 
safety  of  the  Church,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  University. 
What  right.  Sir,  have  the  authors  of  such  an  instrument  as 
this  to  raise  their  voices  against  the  insolence  and  intolerance 
of  the  Vatican  ?  The  glory  of  God  !  As  to  that,  I  will  only 
say  that  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  glory  of 
Gtod  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  the  injustice  of  man.  The 
safety  of  the  Church !  Sir,  if,  which  God  forbid,  that  Church 
is  really  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit  which  actuates  this  Pres- 
bytery ;  if  that  Church,  having  recently  lost  hundreds  of  able 
ministers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  devout  hearers,  shall, 
instead  of  endeavouring,  by  meekness,  and  by  redoubled  dili- 
gence, to  regain  those  whom  she  has  estranged,  give  them 
new  provocation !  if  she  shall  sharpen  against  them  an  old 
law  the  edge  of  which  has  long  rusted  off,  and  which,  when 
it  was  first  made,  was  made  not  for  her  defence,  but  for  theirs ; 
then  I  pronounce  the  days  of  that  Church  numbered.  As  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  University,  is  there  a  comer  of  Europe 
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wbere  men  of  science  will  not  langh  when  they  hear  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  expelling  Sir  David  Brewster  on  account  of  a  theo- 
logical sqnabble  ?  The  Professors  of  Edinburgh  know  better 
than  this  Presbytery  how  the  prosperity  of  a  seat  of  learning  is 
to  be  promoted.  There  the  Academic  Senate  is  almost  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  the  bill.  And  indeed  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
unless  this  bill,  or  some  similar  bill,  be  passed,  a  new  college 
will  soon  be  foimded  and  endowed  with  that  munificence  of 
which  the  history  of  the  Free  Church  furnishes  so  many  ex- 
amples. From  the  day  on  which  such  an  university  arises, 
the  old  universities  must  decline.  Now,  they  are  practically 
national,  and  not  sectarian,  institutions.  And  yet,  even  now, 
the  emolimients  of  a  professorship  are  so  much  smaller  than 
those  which  ability  and  industry  can  obtain  in  other  ways, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  eminent  men  to  fill  the  chairs.  Aiid 
if  there  be  this  difficulty  now,  when  students  of  all  religious 
persuasions  attend  the  lectures,  what  is  likely  to  happen  when 
all  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  go  elsewhere  for  instruc- 
tion P  K  there  be  this  difficulty  when  you  have  all  the  world 
to  choose  professors  from,  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  your 
choice  is  narrowed  to  less  thanonehaJf  of  Scotland?  Asthe 
professorships  become  poorer,  the  professors  will  become  less 
competeiit.  As  the  professors  become  less  competent,  the 
classes  will  become  thinner.  As  the  classes  become  thinner, 
the  professorships  will  again  become  poorer.  The  decline 
will  become  rapid  and  headlong.  In  a  short  time  the 
lectures  will  be  delivered  to  empty  rooms:  the  grass  will 
grow  in  the  courts ;  and  men  not  fit  to  be  village  dominies  will 
occupy  the  chairs  of  Adam  Smith  and  Bugald  Stewart,  of 
Beid  and  Black,  of  Playfair  and  Jamieson. 

How  do  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  like  such  a  prospect  as 
this?  Already  they  have,  whether  by  their  fault  or  their 
misfortune  I  will  not  now  inquire,  secured  for  themselves  an 
unenviable  place  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Their  names 
are  already  inseparably  associated  with  the  disruption  of  her 
Church.  Are  those  names  to  be  as  inseparably  associated 
with  the  ruin  of  her  Universities  ? 

If  the  Government  were  consistent  in  error,  some  respect 
might  be  mingled  with  our  disapprobation.  But  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  guided  by  no  principle ;  a  Government  which, 
on  the  gravest  questions,  does  not  know  its  own  mind  twenty- 
four  hours  together ;  a  Government  which  is  against  tests  at 
Cork,  and  for  tests  at  Glasgow,  against  tests  at  Belfast,  and 
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for  tests  at  Edinburgli,  against  tests  cm  the  Moaday,  finr  them 
on  the  Wednesday,  against  them  again  on  the  Thursday,— 
how  can  such  a  Govenmient  command  esteem  or  oonfidanoeP 
How  can  the  Ministers  wonder  that  their  tmcertain  and 
capricious  liberality  £uls  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  liberal 
party?  What  right  have  they  to  complain  if  they  lose  the 
confidence  of  half  the  nation  without  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  other  half? 

But  I  do  not  speak  to  the  Qovemment.  I  speak  to  the 
House.  I  appeal  to  those  who,  on  Monday  last,  Toted  with 
the  Ministers  against  the  test  proposed  by  the  honorable 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Devon.  I  know  what  is  due 
to  jmriy  ties.  But  there  is  a  mire  so  black  and  so  deep  that 
no  leader  has  a  right  to  drag  his  followers  through  it.  It 
is  only  forty-eight  hours  since  honorable  gentlemen  were 
brought  down  to  the  House  to  vote  against  requiring  the 
professors  in  the  Irish  Colleges  to  make  a  dedaration  oi 
belief  in  the  Gospel :  and  now  the  same  gentlemen  are  ex- 
pected to  come  down  and  to  vote  that  no  man  shall  be  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Scottish  College  who  does  not  declare  himself  a 
Calvinist  and  a  Presbyterian.  Flagrant  as  is  the  injustice 
with  which  the  Ministers  have  on  this  occasion  treated  Scot- 
land, the  iigxurtice  with  which  they  have  treated  their  own 
supporters  is  more  fiagrant  stilL  I  call  on  all  who  voted  with 
the  Grovemment  on  Monday  to  consider  whether  they  can 
consistently  and  honorably  vote  with  the  Grovemment  to-night: 
I  call  on  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  ponder 
well  before  they  make  it  penal  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and,  lastly,  I  call  on  every  man  of  every  sect  and 
party  who  loves  science  and  letters,  who  is  solicitous  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  who  respects  the  public  faith,  to  stand  by 
us  in  this  oiur  hard  struggle  to  avert  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  Universities  of  Scotland.  I  move  that  this  bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time. 
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A   SPEECH 


DSLITIRBD  AT 


Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1845. 


The  following  Speech  was  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  second  of  December,  1845,  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  Her  Majesty  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United  Elingdom 
for  the  free  admission  of  com  and  other  food. 

My  Lord  Provost  and  Gentlemen, 

You  will,  I  hope,  believe  that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
kindness  with  which  you  have  received  me.  I  only  beg  that 
you  will  continue  to  extend  your  indulgence  to  me,  if  it  should 
happen  that  my  voice  should  fail  me  in  the  attempt  to  address 
you.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey  your  summons, 
though  I  am  hardly  equal  to  the  exertion  of  public  speaking, 
and  though  I  am  so  situated  that  I  can  pass  only  a  few  hours 
among  you.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary meeting  or  an  ordinary  crisis.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
great  era  had  arrived,  and  that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  you 
were  entitled  to  know  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  one  who 
has  the  honor  of  being  your  representative. 

With  respect  to  the  past,  gentlemen,  I  have  perhaps  a  little 
to  explain,  but  certainly  nothing  to  repent  or  to  retract.  My 
opinions,  from  the  day  on  which  I  entered  public  life,  have 
never  varied.  I  have  always  considered  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  agriculture  as  a  vicious  principle.  I  have  always 
thought  that  this  vicious  principle  took,  in  the  Act  of  1815, 
in  the  Act  of  1828,  and  in  the  Act  of  1842,  a  singularly  vicious 
form.  This  I  declared  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  stood  for 
Leeds :  this  I  declared  in  May,  1839,  when  I  first  presented 
myself  before  you ;  and  when,  a  few  months  later.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne invited  me  to  become  a  member  of  his  Government,  I 
distinctly  told  him  that,  in  office  or  out  of  office,  I  must  vote 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 
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But  in  the  year  1841  a  very  peculiar  crisis  arrived.    There 
was  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, which  would  not  indeed  wholly  remove  the  evils  in- 
separable from  a  system  of  protection,  but  which  would  greatly 
mitigate  them.    There  were  some  circumstances  in  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  country  which  led  those  who  were  then 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  moderate 
fixed  duty.     We  proposed  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  a  quarter 
on  wheat.    The  Parliament  refused  even  to  consider  our  plan* 
Her  Majesty  appealed  to  the  people.    I  presented  myself 
before  you ;  and  you  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  disguised 
nothing.     I  said,  "I  am  for  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  com: 
but  I  think  that,  situated  as  we  are,  we  should  do  well  to 
consent  to  a  compromise.    If  jou  return  me  to  Parliament,  I 
I  shall  vote  for  iie  eight  shilling  duty.     It  is  for  you  to  de- 
termine whether,  on  those  terms,  you  will  return  me  or  not." 
Tou  agreed  with  me.     You  sent  me  back  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  I  was  to  vote 
for  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Grovemment  of  which  I  was  a 
member.    As  soon  as  the  new  Parliament  met,  a  change  of 
administration  took  place.     But  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  support,  when  out  of  place,  that  proposition  to 
which  I  had  been  a  party  when  I  was  in  place.     I  therefore 
did  not  think  myself  justified  in  voting  for  a  perfectly  free 
trade,  till  Parliament  had  decided  against  our  fixed  duty,  and 
in  favour  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  new  sliding  scale.    As  soon  as 
that  decision  had  been  pronounced,  I  conceived  that  I  was  no 
longer  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  compromise  which  I  had, 
with  many  misgivings,  consented  to  offer  to  the  agriculturists, 
and  which  the  agriculturists  had  refused  to  accept.     I  have 
ever  since  voted  in  favour  of  every  motion  which  has  been 
made  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  duties  on  com. 

There  has  been,  it  is  true,  some  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween me  and  some  of  you.  We  belonged  to  the  same  camp : 
but  we  did  not  quite  agree  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  I  saw  the  immense  strength  of  tlie  interests  which 
were  arrayed  against  us.  I  saw  that  the  com  monopoly 
would  last  for  ever  if  those  who  defended  it  were  imited, 
while  those  who  assailed  it  were  divided.  I  saw  that  many 
men  of  distinguished  abilities  and  patriotism,  such  men  as 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Howick,  Lord  Morpeth,  were  un- 
willing to  relinquish  all  hope  that  the  question  might  be 
settled  by  a  compromise  such  as  had  been  proposed  in  1841. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  the  help  of  such  men  was  indispensable 
to  OS,  and  that,  if  we  drove  firom  us  such  valuable  allies,  we 
should  be  unable  to  contend  against  the  common  enemy. 
Some  of  you  thought  that  I  was  timorous,  and  others  that  I 
was  misled  bj  party  spirit  or  by  personal  friendship.  I  still 
think  that  I  judged  rightly.  But  I  will  not  now  argue  the 
question.  It  has  been  set  at  rest  for  ever,  and  in  the  best 
possible  way.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  consider  what 
relations  we  ought  to  maintain  with  the  party  which  is  for  a 
moderate  fixed  duty.  That  party  has  disappeared.  Time, 
and  reflection,  and  discussion,  have  produced  their  natural 
effect  on  minds  eminently  intelligent  and  candid.  No  inter- 
mediate shades  of  opinion  are  now  left.  There  is  no  twilight. 
The  light  has  been  divided  from  the  darkness.  Two  parties 
are  ranged  in  battle  array  against  each  other.  There 
is  the  standard  of  monopoly.  Here  is  the  standard  of  firee 
trade ;  and  by  the  standard  of  free  trade  I  pledge  myself  to 
stand  firmly. 

Gentlemen,  a  resolution  has  been  put  into  my  hands  which 
I  shall  move  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  That  resolution 
sets  forth  in  emphatic  language  a  truth  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, namely,  that  the  present  com  laws  press  with 
especial  severity  on  the  poor.  There  was  a  time,  gentlemen, 
when  politicians  were  not  ashamed  to  defend  the  com  laws 
merely  as  contrivances  for  putting  the  money  of  the  many  into 
the  pockets  of  the  few.  We  must, — so  these  men  reasoned, 
— have  a  powerful  and  opulent  class  of  grandees :  that  we 
may  have  such  grandees,  the  rent  of  land  must  be  kept  up : 
and  that  the  rent  of  land  may  be  kept  up,  the  price  of  bread 
must  be  kept  up.  There  may  still  be  people  who  think  thus: 
but  they  wisely  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves.  Nobody 
now  ventures  to  say  in  public  that  ten  thousand  families 
ought  to  be  put  on  short  allowance  of  food  in  order  that 
one  man  may  have  a  fine  stud  and  a  fine  picture  gallery. 
Our  monopolists  have  changed  their  ground.  They  have 
abandoned  their  old  argument  for  a  new  argument  much  less 
invidious,  but,  I  think,  rather  more  absurd.  They  have 
turned  philanthropists.  Their  hearts  bleed  for  the  misery 
of  the  poor  labouring  man.  They  constantly  tell  us  that  the 
cry  against  the  com  laws  has  been  raised  by  capitalists ; 
that  the  capitalist  wishes  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense 
both  of  the  landed  gentry  and  of  the  working  people  ;  that 
every  reduction  of  the  price  of  food  must  be  followed  by  a 
ledneiion  of  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  that^  if  bread  should 
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cost  only  half  what  it  now  costs,  the  peasant  and  the  artuan 
would  be  snnk  in  wretchedness  and  degradation,  and  the 
only  gainers  wotdd  be  the  millowners  and  the  mone jchangers* 
It  is  not  only  by  landowners,  it  is  not  only  by  Tories,  that 
this  nonsense  has  been  talked.    We  have  heard  it  fix>m  men 
of  a  very  different  class,  from  demagogues  who  wish  to  keep 
up  the  com  laws,  merely  in  order  that  the  com  laws  may 
make  the  people  miserable,  and  that  misery  may  make  the 
people  turbnlent.    You  know  how  assiduously  those  enemies 
of  ail  order  and  all  property  have  laboured  to  deceive  the 
working  man  into  a  belief  that  cheap  bread  would  be  a  curse 
to  him.     Nor  have  they  always  laboured  in  vain.     Yon 
remember  that  once,  eyen  in  this  great  and  enlightened  city, 
a  public  meeting  called  to  consider  the  com  laws  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  deluded  populace.    Now,  for  my  own  part,  when- 
ever I  hear  bigots  who  are  opposed  to  all  reform,  and  anar- 
chists who  are  bent  on  universal  destmction,  join  in  the  same 
cry,  I  feel  certain  that  it  is  an  absurd  and  mischievous  cry ; 
and  surely  never  was  there  a  cry  so  absurd  and  mischievous 
as  this  cry  against  cheap  loaves.    It  seems  strange  that 
Conservatives,  people  who  profess  to  hold  new  theories  in 
abhorrence,  people  who  are  always  talking  about  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  should  insist  on  our  receiving  as  an  un- 
doubted truth  a  strange  paradox  never  heard  of  from,  the 
creation  of  the  world  till  the  nineteenth  century.     Begin 
with  the  most  ancient  book  extant,  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  and 
come  down  to  the  parliamentary  debates  of  1815 ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  you  will  find  that,  on  this  point,  the 
party  which  affects  profound  reverence  for  antiquity  and  pre- 
scription has  against  it  the  unanimous  voice  of  thirty-three 
centuries.   K  there  be  anything  in  which  all  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
Englishmen,  have  agreed,  it  has  been  this,  that  the  deamess 
of  food  is  a  great  evil  to  the  poor.     Surely,  the  arguments 
which  are  to  counterbalance  such  a  mass  of  authority  ought 
to  be  weighty.    What  then  are  those  arguments  ?    I  know 
of  only  one.     K  any  gentleman  is  acquainted  with  any  other, 
I  wish  that  he  would  communicate  it  to  us ;  and  I  will  en- 
gage that  he  shall  have  a  fair  and  full  hearing.     The  only 
argument  that  I  know  of  is  this,  that  there  are  some  countries 
in  the  world  where  food  is  cheaper  than  in  England,  and 
where  the  people  are  more  miserable  than   in  England. 
Bengal  has  been  mentioned.     But  Poland  is  the  favourite 
case.    Whenever  we  ask  why  there  should  not  be  a  free 
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trade  in  com  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Thames,  the 
answer  is,  ^^  Do  yon  wish  our  labourers  to  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  of  the  Vistula  9  "  Was  such  reason- 
ing ever  heard  before  9  See  how  readily  it  may  be  turned 
against  those  who  use  it.  Com  is  cheaper  at  Cincinnati 
than  here ;  but  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  much  higher 
at  Cincinnati  than  here:  therefore,  the  lower  the  price  of 
food,  the  higher  the  wages  will  be.  This  reasoning  is  just 
as  good  as  the  reasoning  of  our  adversaries  :  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  not  one  single  cause  that  makes 
nations  either  prosperous  or  miserable.  No  friend  of  free 
trade  is  such  an  idiot  as  to  say  that  free  trade  is  the  only 
Faluable  thing  in  the  world;  that  religion,  government^ 
police,  education,  the  administration  of  justice,  public  ex* 
penditure,  foreign  relations,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  wellbeing  of  nations ;  that  people  sunk  in  supersti- 
tion, slavery,  barbarism,  must  be  happy  if  they  have  only 
cheap  food.  These  gentlemen  take  the  most  unfortunate 
country  in  the  world,  a  country  which,  while  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent government,  had  the  very  worst  of  independent 
governments ;  the  sovereign  a  mere  phantom ;  the  nobles 
defying  him  and  quarrelling  with  each  other ;  the  great  body 
of  the  population  in  a  state  of  servitude ;  no  middle  class ; 
no  manufactures ;  scarcely  any  trade,  and  that  in  the  hands 
of  Jew  pedlars.  Such  was  Poland  while  it  was  a  separate 
kingdom.  But  foreign  invaders  came  down  upon  it.  It  was 
conquered :  it  was  reconquered :  it  was  partitioned :  it  was 
repartitioned :  it  is  now  under  a  government  of  which  I  will 
not  trust  myself  to  speak.  This  is  the  country  to  which  these 
gentlemen  go  to  study  the  effect  of  low  prices.  When  they 
wish  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  high  prices,  they  take  our  own 
country ;  a  coimtry  which  has  been  during  many  generations 
the  best  governed  in  Europe;  a  country  where  personal 
Blavery  has  been  unknown  during  ages ;  a  country  which 
enjoys  the  blessings  of  a  pure  religion,  of  freedom,  of 
order;  a  country  long  secured  by  the  sea  against  invasion; 
a  country  in  which  the  oldest  man  Hving  has  never  seen  a 
Ibreign  flag  except  as  a  trophy.  Between  these  two  countries 
our  political  philosophers  institute  a  comparison.  They  find 
the  Briton  better  off  than  the  Pole ;  and  they  immediiately 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Briton  is  so  well  off  because 
his  bread  is  dear,  and  the  Pole  so  ill  off  because  his  bread  is 
eheap.  Why,  is  there  a  single  good  which  in  this  way  I 
could  not  prove  to  be  an  evil,  or  a  single  evil  which  I  could 
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not  prove  to  be  a  good  9  Take  lameness.  I  -will  prove  tliat 
it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  be  lame :  for  I  can  show 
you  men  who  are  lame,  and  yet  much  happier  than  many 
men  who  have  the  full  use  of  iiieir  legs.  I  will  prove  health 
to  be  a  calamity.  For  I  can  easily  find  you  people  in  ex- 
cellent health  whose  fortunes  have  been  wrecked,  whose 
character  has  been  blasted,  and  who  are  more  wretched  than 
many  invalids.  But  is  that  the  way  in  which  any  man  of 
common  sense  reasons?  No;  the  question  is:  Would  not 
the  lame  man  be  happier  if  you  restored  to  him  the  use  of 
his  limbs  ?  Would  not  the  healthy  man  be  more  wretched 
if  he  had  gout  and  rheumatism  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
calamities?  Would  not  the  Englishman  be  better  oflf  if 
food  were  as  cheap  here  as  in  Poland  ?  Would  not  the  Pole 
be  more  miserable  if  food  were  as  dear  in  Poland  as  here? 
More  miserable  indeed  he  would  not  long  be ;  for  he  would 
be  dead  in  a  month. 

It  is  evident  that  the  true  way  of  determining  the  question 
which  we  are  considering,  is  to  compare  the  state  of  a  society 
when  food  is  cheap  with  the  state  of  that  same  society  when 
food  is  dear ;  and  this  is  a  comparison  which  we  can  very 
easily  make.  We  have  only  to  recall  to  our  memory  what  we 
have  ourselves  seen  within  the  last  ten  years.  Take  the  year 
1835.  Food  was  cheap  then ;  and  the  capitalist  prospered 
greatly.  But  was  the  labouring  man  miserable?  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  work  was  plentiful,  that  wages 
were  high,  that  the  common  people  were  thriving  and  con- 
tented. Then  came  a  change  like  that  in  Pharaoh's  dream. 
The  thin  ears  had  blighted  the  fiiU  ears ;  the  lean  kine  had 
devoured  the  fat  kine ;  the  days  of  plenty  were  over ;  and 
the  days  of  dearth  had  arrived.  In  1841  the  capitalist  was 
doubtless  distressed.  But  will  anybody  tell  me  that  the 
capitalist  was  the  only  sufferer,  or  tiie  chief  sufferer  ?  Have 
we  forgotten  what  wajs  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
in  that  unhappy  year?  So  visible  was  the  misery  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  that  a  man  of  sensibility  could  hardly 
bear  to  pass  through  them.  Everywhere  he  found  filth  and 
nakedness,  and  plaintive  voices,  and  wasted  forms,  and  hag- 
gard feces.  Politicians  who  had  never  been  thought  alarmists 
began  to  tremble  for  the  very  foundations  of  society.  First 
the  mills  were  put  on  short  time.  Then  they  ceased  to  work 
at  all.  Then  went  to  pledge  the  scanty  property  of  the 
artizan ;  first  his  little  luxuries,  then  his  comforts,  then  his 
necessaries.  The  hovels  were  stripped  till  they  were  as  bare 
as  the  wigvvam  of  a  Dogribbed  Indian.    Alone,  amidst  the 
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general  misery,  the  shop  with  the  three  golden  balls  pros- 
pered, and  was  crammed  fix)m  cellar  to  garret  with  the  clocks 
and  the  tables,  and  the  kettles,  and  the  blankets,  and  the 
bibles  of  the  poor.  I  remember  well  the  effect  which  was  pro- 
duced in  London  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  huge  pieces  of 
cannon  which  were  going  northward  to  overawe  the  starving 
population  of  Lancashire.  Those  evil  days  passed  away. 
Since  that  time  we  have  again  had  cheap  bread.  The  capi- 
talist has  been  a  gainer.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  be  a 
gainer.  But  has  he  been  the  only  gainer  ?  Will  those  who 
are  always  telling  us  that  the  Polish  labourer  is  worse  off 
than  the  English  labourer  venture  to  tell  us  that  the  English 
labourer  was  worse  off  in  1844  than  in  1841  ?  Have  we  not 
everywhere  seen  the  goods  of  the  poor  coming  back  from  the 
magazine  of  the  pawnbroker  9  Have  we  not  seen  in  the  house 
of  the  working  man,  in  his  clothing,  in  his  very  looks  as  he 
passed  us  in  the  streets,  that  he  was  a  happier  being  P  As  to 
his  pleasures,  and  especially  as  to  the  most  innocent,  the 
most  salutary,  of  his  pleasures,  ask  your  own  most  intelligent 
and  useful  fellow  citizen  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  what  sale 
popular  books  had  in  the  year  1841,  and  what  sale  they  had 
last  year.  I  am  assured  that,  in  one  week  of  1845,  the  sums 
paid  in  wages  within  twenty  miles  of  Manchester  exceeded 
by  a  million  and  a  half  the  sums  paid  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1841. 

Gentlemen,  both  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer  have  been 
gainers,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  gainers,  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  bread.  But  there  is  a  third  party,  which 
ought  not  to  have  gained  by  that  diminution,  and  yet  has 
gained  very  greatly  by  it ;  and  that  party  is  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  rulers  that 
those  whom  they  rule  should  be  prosperous.  But  the  pros- 
perity which  we  have  lately  enjoyed  was  a  prosperity  foi 
which  we  were  not  indebted  to  our  rulers.  It  came  in  spite 
of  them.  It  was  produced  by  the  cheapness  of  that  which 
ihey  had  laboured  to  render  dear.  Under  pretence  of  making 
us  independent  of  foreign  supply,  they  have  established  a 
system  which  makes  us  dependent  in  the  worst  possible  way. 
As  my  valued  friend,  the  Lord  Provost*,  has  justly  said,  there 
is  a  mutual  dependence  among  nations  of  which  we  cannot 
get  rid.  That  Providence  has  assigned  different  productions 
to  difflbieiit  climates  is  a  truth  with  which  everybody  is 
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familiar.  Bat  this  is  not  all.  Even  in  the  same  climate  . 
different  productions  belong  to  different  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion. As  one  latitude  is  favourable  to  the  vine  and  another 
to  the  sugar  cane,  so  there  is,  in  the  same  latitude,  a  state  of 
society  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  industry  of  men 
should  be  almost  entirely  directed  towards  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  another  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  should  be  employed  in 
manufactures.  No  dependence  can  be  conceived  more  natural, 
more  salutary,  more  free  from  everything  like  degradation 
than  the  mutual  dependence  which  exists  between  a  nation 
which  has  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  land,  and  a  nation 
which  has  a  boundless  command  of  machinery ;  between  a 
nation  whose  business  is  to  turn  deserts  into  com  fields,  and 
a  nation  whose  business  is  to  increase  tenfold  by  ingenious 
processes  the  value  of  the  fleece  and  of  the  rude  iron  ore. 
Even  if  that  dependence  were  less  beneficial  than  it  is,  we 
must  submit  to  it;  for  it  is  inevitable.  Make  what  laws 
we  will,  we  must  be  dependent  on  other  countries  for  a  large 
part  of  our  food.  That  point  w&s  decided  when  England 
ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country.  For,  gentiemen,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  none  but  a  country  which  ordinarily  ex- 
ports food  can  be  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  If  a 
manufacturer  determines  to  produce  ten  thousand  pair  of 
stockings,  he  will  produce  the  ten  thousand,  and  neither 
more  nor  less.  But  an  agriculturist  cannot  determine  that 
he  will  produce  ten  thousand  quarters  of  com,  and  neither 
more  nor  less.  That  he  may  be  sure  of  having  ten  thousand 
quarters  in  a  bad  year,  he  must  sow  such  a  quantity  of  land 
that  he  will  have  much  more  than  ten  thousand  in  a  good 
year.  It  is  evident  that,  if  our  island  does  not  in  ordinary 
years  produce  many  more  quarters  than  we  want,  it  wiU  in 
bad  years  produce  fewer  quarters  than  we  want.  And  it  is 
equally  evident  that  our  cultivators  will  not  produce  more 
quarters  of  com  than  we  want,  unless  they  can  export  the 
surplus  at  a  profit.  Nobody  ventures  to  tell  us  that  Great 
Britain  can  be  ordinarily  an  exporting  country.  It  follows 
that  we  must  be  dependent ;  and  the  only  question  is.  Which 
is  the  best  mode  of  dependence  ?  That  question  it  is  not 
difficult  to  answer.  Go  to  Lancashire;  see  that  multitude  of 
cities,  some  of  them  equal  in  size  to  the  capitals  of  large 
kingdoms.  Look  at  the  warehouses,  the  machinery,  the 
canals,  the  railways,  the  docks.  See  the  stir  of  that  hive 
of  human  beings  busily  employed  in  making,  packing,  con- 
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veying  stoiFs  which  are  to  be  worn  in  Canada  and  Cai&aria, 
in  Chili  and  Java.  Yon  naturally  ask,  How  is  this  immense 
population,  collected  on  an  area  which  will  not  yield  food  for 
one  tenth  part  of  them,  to  be  nourished?  But  change  the 
scene.  Go  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  there  you  will  see  another 
species  of  industry.  equaUy  extensive  and  eqnaJly  floorishing. 
You  will  see  the  wilderness  receding  £EL8t  before  the  advancing 
tide  of  life  and  civilisation,  vast  harvests  waving  round  the 
black  stumps  of  what  a  few  months  ago  was  a  pathless 
forest,  and  cottages,  bams,  mills,  rising  amidst  the  haunts  of 
the  wolf  and  the  bear.  Here  is  more  than  enough  com  to 
feed  the  artisans  of  our  thickly  peopled  island ;  and  most 
gladly  would  the  grower  of  that  com  exchange  it  for  a  Shef- 
field knife,  a  Birmingham  spoon,  a  warm  coat  of  Leeds 
woollen  cloth,  a  light  dress  of  Manchester  cotton.  But  this 
exchange  our  rulers  prohibit.  They  say  to  our  manu&c- 
turing  population,  "  You  would  willingly  weave  clothes  for 
the  people  of  America,  and  they  would  gladly  sow  wheat  for 
you  ;  but  we  prohibit  this  intercourse.  We  condemn  both 
your  looms  and  their  ploughs  to  inaction.  We  will  compel  you 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  stinted  meal.  We  will  compel 
those  who  would  gladly  be  your  purveyors  and  your  cus- 
tomers to  be  your  rivals.  We  will  compel  them  to  turn 
manufSaxiturers  in  self  defence ;  and  when,  in  close  imitation 
of  us,  they  impose  high  duties  on  British  goods  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  produce,  we  will,  in  our  speeches  and 
despatches,  express  wonder  and  pity  at  their  strange  igno- 
rance of  political  economy." 

Such  has  been  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  fairly  brought  to  the  trial.  Gk)od  harvests 
have  prevented  bad  laws  from  producing  their  full  effect. 
The  Grovemment  has  had  a  run  of  luck ;  and  vulgar  ob- 
servers have  mistaken  luck  for  wisdom.  But  such  runs  of 
luck  do  not  last  for  ever.  Providence  will  not  always  send 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  just  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  save  the  reputation  of  shortsighted  statesmen. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  evil  days  are  ap- 
proaching. On  such  a  subject  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  avoid 
exaggeration ;  and  I  shall  do  so.  I  observe  that  the  writers, 
— ^wretched  writers  they  are, — ^who  defend  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, assert  that  there  is  no  probability  of  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  that  the  Whigs 
and  tbe  Anti-Com-Law  League  are  busily  engaged  in  cir- 
culaiiiig  fidse  reports  for  the  vile  purpose  of  raising  a  panic* 
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Now,  gentlemen,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  anybody  to 
throw  any  such  imputation  on  me ;  for  I  shall  desoibe  our 
prospects  in  the  words  of  the  Ministers  themselyes.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  letter  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Freemontle,  Secre- 
tory for  Ireland,  asks  for  information  touching  the  potato 
crop  in  that  country.  His  words  are  these.  ^^  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  is  seeking  to  learn  the  opinion  of  judges  and 
well  informed  persons  in  every  part  of  Ireland  regarding  the 
probability  of  the  supply  being  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  people  during  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  provided 
core  be  token  in  preserving  the  stock,  and  economy  used  in 
its  consumption."  Here,  you  will  observe,  it  is  token  for 
granted  that  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  a  year's  con- 
sumption: it  is  token  for  granted  that,  without  core  and 
economy,  the  supply  will  not  lost  to  the  end  of  the  spring ; 
and  o  doubt  is  expressed  whether,  with  core  and  economy, 
tlie  supply  will  lost  even  through  the  winter.  In  this  letter 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  tell  us  that  famine  is  close  at 
hand;  and  yet,  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  duty  on 
foreign  com  was  seventeen  shillings  o  quarter.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  more  about  the  merits  of  the  sliding  scale  P  We 
were  assured  that  this  wonderftil  piece  of  machinery  would 
secure  us  against  all  danger  of  scarcity.  But  unhappOy  we 
find  that  there  is  a  hitch;  the  sliding  scale  wUl  not  slide: 
the  Ministers  are  crying  "  Famine,"  while  the  index  which 
they  themselves  devised  is  still  pointing  to  "  Plenty." 

And  thus.  Sir,  I  come  back^to  the  resolution  which  T  hold 
in  my  hand.  A  dear  year  is  before  us.  The  price  of  meal 
is  abeady,  I  believe,  half  as  much  again  as  it  was  a  few 
months  ago.  Again,  unhappily,  we  are  able  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  facts  the  doctrine,  that  the  deamess  of  food  benefits 
the  labourer  and  injures  only  the  capitalist.  The  price  of 
food  is  rising.  Are  wages  rising?  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  falling.  In  numerous  districts  the  symptoms  of  distress 
are  already  perceptible.  The  manufacturers  are  already  be- 
ginning to  work  short  time.  Warned  by  repeated  experience, 
they  know  well  what  is  coming,  and  expect  that  1846  will  be 
a  second  1841. 

If  these  things  do  not  teach  us  wisdom,  we  are  past  all 
teaching.  Twice  in  ten  years  we  have  seen  the  price  of  com 
go  up ;  and,  as  it  went  up,  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes 
went  down.  Twice  in  the  same  period  we  have  seen  the 
price  of  com  go  down ;  and,  as  it  went  down,  the  wages  of 
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the  labouring  classes  went  up.     Surelj  such  experiments  as 
these  would  in  any  science  be  considered  as  decisive. 

The  prospect,  gentlemen,  is»  doubtless,  gloomy.  Yet  it  has 
its  bright  part.  I  have  already  congratulated  you  on  the 
important  fact  that  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  those  who  have 
hitherto  acted  on  this  subject  in  concert  with  him,  have 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  a  fixed  duty.  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  on  another  fSEict  not  less  important.  I  am  assured  that 
the  working  people  of  the  manufacturing  districts  have  at 
last  come  to  understand  this  question.  The  sharp  discipline 
which  they  have  undergone  has  produced  this  good  effect, 
that  they  will  never  again  listen  to  any  orator  who  shall  have 
tlie  efi&ontery  to  tell  them  that  their  wages  rise  and  fall  with 
the  price  of  the  loaf.  Thus  we  shall  go  into  the  contest 
under  such  leading  and  with  such  a  following  as  we  never 
had  before.  The  best  part  of  the  aristocracy  will  be  at  our 
head*  MilUons  of  labouring  men,  who  had  been  separated 
fix>m  us  by  the  arts  of  impostors,  will  be  in  our  rear.  So  led 
and  so  followed,  we  may,  I  think,  look  forward  to  victory,  if 
not  in  this,  yet  in  the  next  Parliament.  But,  whether  our 
triumph  be  near  or  remote,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  fail, 
as  regards  this  question,  to  prove  myself  your  true  repre- 
sentative. I  will  now,  my  Lord,  put  into  your  hands  this 
resolution,  ^^  That  the  present  com  law  presses  with  especial 
severity  on  the  poorer  classes." 
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A   SPEECH 
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The  House  of  Commons  ok  the  22nd  of  Mat,  1846. 


On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1846,  Mr.  Fielden,  Member  for  Old- 
ham, moved  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  limiting  the  labour 
of  young  persons  in  factories  to  ten  hours  a  day.  The  debate 
was  adjourned,  and  was  repeatedly  resumed  at  long  intervals. 
At  length  on  the  twenty-second  of  May  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
203  votes  to  193.     On  that  day  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

It  is  impossible,  Sir,  that  I  can  remain  silent  after  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  to  me  in  so  pointed  a  manner  by  my 
honorable  friend  the  Member  for  SheflBeld.*  And  even  if  that 
appeal  had  not  been  made  to  me,  I  should  have  been  very  de- 
sirous to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  grounds  on 
which  I  shall  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

It  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  my  honorable 
friend  that  I  utterly  disapprove  of  those  aspersions  which  have, 
both  in  this  House  and  out  of  it,  been  thrown  on  the  owners 
of  factories.  For  that  valuable  class  of  men  I  have  no  feeling 
but  respect  and  good  will.  I  am  convinced  that  with  their 
interests  the  interests  of  the  whole  commimity,  and  especially 
of  the  labouring  classes,  are  inseparably  bound  up.  I  can 
also  with  perfect  sincerity  declare  that  the  vote  which  I  shall 
give  to-night  will  not  be  a  factious  vote.  In  no  circumstances 
indeed  should  I  think  that  the  laws  of  political  hostility  war- 
ranted me  in  treating  this  question  as  a  party  question.  But 
at  the  present  moment  I  would  much  rather  strengthen  than 
weaken  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  is  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  me  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  opposing 
them.  I  assure  them,  I  assure  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
House  with  whom  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ,  and  espe- 

•  Mr.  Ward. 
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clally  my  honorable  Mend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  who  spoke, 
I  must  say,  in  rather  too  plaintive  a  tone,  that  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  obtain  credit  for  humanity  at  their  expense.  I  folly 
believe  that  their  feeling  towards  the  labouring  people  is  quite 
as  kind  as  mine.  There  is  no  difference  between  us  as  to 
ends :  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  means : 
and  we  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  .points  on  which 
we  differ  without  one  angry  emotion  or  one  acrimonious 
word. 

The  details  of  the  bill,  Sir,  will  be  more  conveniently  and 
more  regularly  discussed  when  we  consider  it  in  Committee. 
Our  business  at  present  is  with  the  principle :  and  the  prin- 
ciple, we  are  told  by  many  gentlemen  of  great  authority,  is 
unsound.  In  their  opinion,  neither  this  bill,  nor  any  other 
bill  regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  can  be  defended.  This, 
they  say,  is  one  of  those  matters  about  which  we  ought  not  to 
legislate  at  all :  one  of  those  matters  which  settle  themselves 
far  better  than  any  government  can  settle  them.  Now  it  is 
most  important  that  this  point  should  be  fully  cleared  up. 
We  certainly  ought  not  to  usurp  fimctions  which  do  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  us :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to 
abdicate  functions  which  do  properly  belong  to  us.  I  hardly 
know  which  is  the  greater  pest  to  society,  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, that  is  to  say  a  prying,  meddlesome  government,  which 
intrudes  itself  into  every  part  of  human  life,  and  which  thinks 
that  it  can  do  everything  for  everybody  better  than  anybody 
can  do  anything  for  himself;  or  a  careless,  lounging  govern- 
ment, which  suffers  grievances,  such  as  it  could  at  once  re- 
move, to  grow  and  multiply,  and  which  to  all  complaint  and 
remonstrance  has  only  one  answer:  "We  must  let  things 
alone:  we  must  let  things  take  their  course:  we  must  let 
things  find  their  level."  There  is  no  more  important  problem 
in  politics  than  to  ascertain  the  just  mean  between  these  two 
most  pernicious  extremes,  to  draw  correctly  the  line  which 
divides  those  cases  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  in- 
terfere from  those  cases  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
abstain  from  interference.  In  old  times  the  besetting  sin  of 
rulers  was  undoubtedly  an  inordinate  disposition  to  meddle. 
The  lawgiver  was  always  telling  people  how  to  keep  their 
shops,  how  to  till  their  fields,  how  to  educate  their  children, 
how  many  dishes  to  have  on  their  tables,  how  much  a  yard  to 
give  for  tiiie  cloth  which  made  their  coats.  He  was  always 
trying  to  remedy  some  evil  which  did  not  properly  fell  within 
hk  province ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  increased  the 
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evils  wliicli  he  attempted  to  remedy.  He  was  so  much  shocked 
by  the  distress  inseparable  from  scarcity  that  he  made  statutes 
a^inst  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  so  tamed  the  scarcity 
into  a  famine.  He  was  so  mnch  shocked  by  the  cxmning  and 
hardheartedness  of  moneylenders  that  he  made  laws  against 
Qsnry ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  borrower^  who,  if  he 
had  been  left  unprotected,  would  have  got  money  at  ten  per 
cent.,  could  hardly,  when  protected,  get  it  at  fifteen  per  cent. 
Some  eminent  political  philosophers  of  the  last  century  ex- 
posed with  great  ability  the  folly  of  such  legislation,  and,  by 
doing  80,  rendered  a  great  service  to  maiJdnd.  There  has 
been  a  reaction,  a  reaction  which  has  doubtless  produced  much 
good,  but  which,  like  most  reactions,  has  not  been  wilhout 
e?ils  and  dangers.  Our  statesmen  cannot  now  be  accused  of 
being  busjbodies.  But  I  am  afraid  that  there  is,  even  in  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  upright  among  them,  a  tendency  to 
the  opposite  fault.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  became  evident  that  railroads  would  soon, 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  supersede  to  a  great  extent  the 
old  highways.  The  tracing  of  the  new  routes  which  were  to 
join  all  the  chief  cities,  ports,  and  naval  arsenals  of  the  island 
was  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  importance.  But  un- 
fortunately, those  who  should  have  acted  for  the  nation  refused 
to  interfere.  Consequently,  numerous  questions  which  were 
really  public,  questions  which  concerned  the  public  conve- 
nience, the  public  prosperity,  the  public  security,  were  treated 
as  private  questions.  That  the  whole  society  was  interested 
in  having  a  good  system  of  internal  communication  seemed 
to  be  forgotten.  The  speculator  who  wanted  a  large  dividend 
on  his  shares,  the  landowner  who  wanted  a  large  price  for  his 
acres,  obtained  a  full  hearing.  But  nobody  applied  to  be 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  commimity.  The  effects  of  that  great 
error  we  feel,  and  we  shall  not  soon  cease  to  feel.  Unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  we  are  in  danger  of  committing  to-night 
an  error  of  the  same  kind.  The  honorable  Member  for  Mont- 
rose* and  my  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  think 
that  the  question  before  us  is  merely  a  question  between  the 
old  and  the  new  theories  of  commerce.  They  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  friend  of  free  trade  can  wish  the  Legislature 
to  interfere  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer.  They 
say,  "  Tou  do  not  make  a  law  to  settle  the  price  of  gloves,  or 
the  texture  of  gloves,  or  the  length  of  credit  which  the  glover 
shall  give.    You  leave  it  to  hixa  to  determine  whether  he  will 
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charge  high  or  low  prices,  whether  he  will  use  strong  or 
flimsy  materials,  whether  he  will  trost  or  insist  on  ready 
money.  You  acknowledge  that  these  are  matters  which  he 
ought  to  be  left  to  settle  with  his  customers,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  interfere.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  manage 
his  shop  ill.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  manage  it  ill.  On 
the  same  grounds  on  which  you  leave  the  seller  of  glores  and 
the  buyer  of  gloves  to  make  their  own  contract,  you  ought  to 
leave  ihe  seller  of  labour  and  the  buyer  of  labour  to  make  their 
own  contract." 

.  I  havea  great  respect,  Sir,  for  those  who  reason  thus :  but  I 
cannot  see  this  matter  in  the  light  in  which  it  appears  to 
them;  and,  though  I  may  distrust  my  own  judgment,  I 
must  be  guided  by  it.     I  am,  I  believe,  as  strongly  atta/^hed 
as  any  membet  of  this  House  to  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
rightly  xmderstood.    Trade,  considered  merely  as  trade,  con- 
sidered merely  with  reference  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
contracting  parties,  can  hardly  be  too  free.     But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  trade  which  cannot  be  considered  merely  as 
trade,  and  which  affects  higher  than  pecuniary  interests. 
And  to  say  that  Grovemment  never  ought  to  regulate  such 
trade  is  a  monstrous  proposition,  a  proposition  at  which 
Adam  Smith  would  have  stood  aghast.    We  impose  some 
restrictions  on  trade  for  purposes  of  police.    Thus,  we  do 
not  suffer  everybody  who  has  a  cab  and  a  horse  to  ply  for 
passengers  in  the  streets  of  London.    We  do  not  leave  the 
fare  to  be  determined  by  the  supply  and  the  demand.    We 
do  not  permit  a  driver  to  extort  a  guinea  for  going  half  a 
mile  on  a  rainy  day  when  there  is  no  other  vehicle  on  the 
stand.     We  impose  some  restrictions  on  trade  for  the  sake 
of  revenue.     Thus,  we  forbid  a  farmer  to  cultivate  tobacco 
on  his  own  ground.    We  impose  some  restrictions  on  trade 
for  the  sake  of  national  defence.     Thus,  we  compel  a  man 
who  would  rather  be  ploughing  or  weaving  to  go  into  the 
militia ;  and  we  fix  the  amount  of  pay  which  he  shall  re- 
ceive without  asking  his  consent.     Nor  is  there  in  all  this 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  soundest  political  economy. 
"Far  the  science  of  political  economy  teaches  us  only  that 
we  oii|^t  not  on  commercial  grounds  to  interfere  with  the 
liberfy  of  commerce ;  and  we,  in  the  cases  which  I  have  put, 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  commerce  on  hieher  than  com- 
iDoml  grounds. 

And  now,  Sir,  to  come  closer  to  the  case  with  which  we 
hare  to  deal,  I  say,  first,  that  where  the  healtii  of  the  com- 
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munity  is  concerned,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
interfere  with  the  contracts  of  individuals ;  and  to  this  pro- 
position I  am  quite  sure  that  Her  Majesty's  GoTermnent  will 
cordially  assent.  I  have  just  read  a  very  interesting  report 
signed  by  two  members  of  that  Groyemment,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  the  noble  earl  who  was  lately  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  who  is  now  Secretary 
for  Ireland'^;  and,  since  that  report  was  laid  before  the 
House,  the  noble  earl  himself  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Cabinet,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  By  this  bill  it  is  provided  that  no  man  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  build  a  house  on  his  own  land  in  any  great  town 
without  giving  notice  to  certain  Commissioners.  No  man  is 
to  sink  a  cellar  without  the  consent  of  these  Commissioners. 
The  house  must  not  be  of  less  than  a  prescribed  width.  No 
new  house  must  be  built  without  a  drain.  If  an  old  house 
has  no  drain,  the  Commissioners  may  order  the  owner  to 
make  a  drain.  If  he  revises,  they  make  a  drain  for  him, 
and  send  him  in  the  bill.  They  may  order  him  to  white- 
wash his  house.  If  he  refuses,  they  may  send  people  with 
pails  and  brushes  to  whitewash  it  for  him,  at  his  charge. 
Now,  suppose  that  some  proprietor  of  houses  at  Leeds  or 
Manchester  were  to  expostulate  with  the  Grovemment  in  the 
language  in  which  the  Grovemment  has  expostulated  with 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  for  the  regulation  of  factories. 
Suppose  that  he  were  to  say  to  the  noble  earl,  "  Your  lord- 
ship professes  to  be  a  friend  to  free  trade.  Your  lordship's 
doctrine  is  that  everybody  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  buy 
cheap  and  to  sell  dear.  Why  then  may  not  I  run  up  a  house 
as  cheap  as  I  can,  and  let  my  rooms  as  dear  as  I  can  ?  Your 
lordship  does  not  like  houses  without  drains.  Do  not  take 
one  of  mine  then.  You  think  my  bedrooms  filthy.  Nobody 
forces  you  to  sleep  in  them.  Use  your  own  liberty :  but  do 
not  restrain  that  of  your  neighbours.  I  can  find  many  a 
family  willing  to  pay  a  shilling  a  week  for  leave  to  live  in 
what  you  call  a  hovel.  And  why  am  not  I  to  take  the  shilling 
which  they  are  willing  to  give  me  ?  And  why  are  not  they 
to  have  such  shelter  as,  for  that  shilling,  I  can  aflford  them  ? 
Why  did  you  send  a  man  without  my  consent  to  clean  my 
house,  and  then  force  me  to  pay  for  what  I  never  ordered  ? 
My  tenants  thought  the  house  clean  enough  for  them ;  or 
tliey  would  not  have  been  my  tenants :  and,  if  they  and  I 
were  satisfied,  why  did  you,  in  direct  defiance  of  all  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  free  trade,  interfere  between  us  ?"  This  reasoning, 
Sir,  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  reasoning  of  the  honorable 
Member  for  Montrose,  and  of  my  honorable  friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield.  K  the  noble  earl  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
defence  for  him,  I  believe  that  he  would  answer  the  objection 
thus :  "I  hold,"  he  would  say,  "the  sound  doctrine  of  free 
trade.  But  your  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  an  exaggeration, 
a  caricature  of  the  sound  doctrine ;  and  by  exhibiting  such  a 
caricature  you  bring  discredit  on  the  sound  doctrine.  We 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contracts  between  you  and 
your  tenants,  if  those  contracts  affected  only  pecuniary  in- 
terests. But  higher  than  pectmiary  interests  are  at  stake. 
It  concerns  the  commonwealth  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  should  not  live  in  a  way  which  makes  life  wretched 
and  short,  which  enfeebles  the  body  and  pollutes  the  mind. 
If,  by  living  in  houses  which  resemble  hogstyes,  great  num- 
bers of  our  countrymen  have  contracted  the  tastes  of  hogs,  if 
they  have  become  so  £ELmiliar  with  filth  and  stench  and  con- 
tagion, that  they  burrow  without  reluctance  in  holes  which 
would  turn  the  stomach  of  any  man  of  cleanly  habits,  that  is 
only  an  additional  proof  that  we  have  too  long  neglected 
our  duties,  and  an  additional  reason  for  our  now  performing 
them." 

Secondly,  I  say  that  where  the  public  morality  is  con- 
cerned it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the 
contracts  of  individuals.  Take  the  traffic  in  licentious  books 
and  pictures.  Will  anybody  deny  that  the  State  may,  with 
propriety,  interdict  that  traffic  ?  Or  take  the  case  of  lotteries. 
I  have,  we  will  suppose,  an  estate  for  which  I  wish  to  get 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  annoimce  my  intention  to  issue 
a  thousand  tickets  at  twenty  pounds  each.  The  holder  of 
the  number  which  is  first  drawn  is  to  have  the  estate.  But 
the  magistrate  interferes ;  the  contract  between  me  and  the 
purchasers  of  my  tickets  is  annulled ;  and  I  am  forced  to  pay 
a  heavy  penalty  for  having  made  such  a  contract.  I  appeal 
to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  as  expounded  by  the  honorable 
gentlemen  the  Members  for  Montrose  and  Sheffield.  I  say 
to  you,  the  legislators  who  have  restricted  my  liberty,  "  What 
business  have  you  to  interfere  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller? 
If  you  think  the  speculation  a  bad  one,  do  not  take  tickets. 
But  do  not  interdict  other  people  from  judging  for  them- 
aelves."  Surely  you  would  answer,  "  You  would  be  right  if 
this  were  a  mere  question  of  trade :  but  it  is  a  question,  of 
morality.    We  prohibit  you  from  disposing  of  your  property 
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in  this  particular  mode,  because  it  is  a  mode  which  tends  to 
encourage  a  most  pernicious  habit  of  mind,  a  habit  of  mind 
incompatible  with  all  the  qualities  on  which  the  wellbeing  of 
individuals  and  of  nations  depends." 

It  must  then,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  where  health  is 
concerned,  and  where  morality  is  concerned,  the  State  is  jus- 
tified in  interfering  with  the  contracts  of  individuals.  And,  if 
this  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  case  with  which  we  now 
have  to  do  is  a  case  for  interference. 

Will  it  be  denied  that  the  health  of  a  large  part  of  the 
rising  generation  may  be  seriously  afiFected  by  the  contracts 
which  this  bill  is  intended  to  regulate  ?  Can  any  man  who 
has  read  the  evidence  which  is  before  us,  can  any  man  who  has 
ever  observed  young  people,  can  any  man  who  remembers  his 
own  sensations  when  he  was  yoimg,  doubt  that  twelve  hours  a 
day  of  labour  in  a  factory  is  too  much  for  a  lad  of  thirteen  ? 

Or  will  it  be  denied  that  this  is  a  question  in  which  public 
morality  is  concerned?  Can  any  one  doubt, — none,  I  am 
sure,  of  my  Mends  around  me  doubts, — ^that  education  is  a 
matter  of  ilie  highest  importance  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  a  people  P  Now  we  know  that  there  can  be  no  education 
without  leisure.  It  is  evident  that,  after  deducting  from  the 
day  twelve  hours  for  labour  in  a  factory,  and  the  additional 
hours  necessary  for  exercise,  refreshment,  and  repose,  there 
will  not  remain  time  enough  for  education. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  shown  that  this  bill  is  not  in  principle 
objectionable ;  and  yet  I  have  not  touched  the  strongest  part 
of  our  case.  I  hold  that,  where  public  health  is  concerned, 
and  where  public  morality  is  concerned,  the  State  may  be 
justified  in  regulating  even  the  contracts  of  adults.  But  we 
propose  to  regulate  only  the  contracts  of  infants.  Now  was 
there  ever  a  civilised  society  in  which  the  contracts  of  infants 
were  not  under  some  regulation  ?  Is  there  a  single  member 
of  this  House  who  will  say  that  a  wealthy  minor  of  thirteen 
ought  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  execute  a  conveyance  of  his 
estate,  or  to  give  a  bond  for  fifty  thousand  pounds  ?  If  any- 
body were  so  absurd  as  to  say,  "  What  has  the  Legislature  to 
do  with  the  matter  P  Why  cannot  you  leave  trade  free  ?  Why 
do  you  pretend  to  understand  the  boy's  interest  better  than 
he  understands  it?" — ^you  would  answer;  "When  he  grows 
up,  he  may  squander  his  fortune  away  if  he  likes  :  but  at  pre- 
sent the  State  is  his  guardian ;  and  he  shall  not  ruin  himself 
till  he  is  old  enoi  "  Viow  whnA:  he  is  about."  The  minors 
whom  we  wish  ^  large  property  to 
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throw  away:  but  they  are  not  the  less  our  wards.    Their 
only  inheritance,  the  only  fund  to  which  they  must  look  for 
their  subsistence  through  life,  is  the  sound  mind  in  the 
sound  body.     And  is  it  not  our  duty  to  prevent  them  from 
wasting  that  moat  precious  wealth  before  they  know  its  value? 
But,  it  is  said,  this  bill,  though  it  directly  limits  only  the 
labour  of  infants,  will,  by  an  indirect  operation,  limit  also  the 
labour  of  adults.    Now,  Sir,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  a  bill  directly  limiting  the  labour  of  adults,  I  will 
plainly  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  limitation  of  the 
labour  of  adults  would  necessarily  produce  all  those  frightful 
consequences  which  we  have  heard  predicted.   You  cheer  me 
in  very  triumphant  tones,  as  if  I  had  uttered  some  monstrous 
paradox.     Pray,  does  it  not  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the 
labour  of  adults  is  now  limited  in  this  country  P   Are  you  not 
aware  that  you  are  living  in  a  society  in  which  the  labour  ot 
adults  is  limited  to  six  days  in  seven  P    It  is  you,  not  I,  who 
maintain  a  paradox  opposed  to  the  opinions  and  the  practices 
of  all  nations  and  ages.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  single  civilised 
State  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  which  a  certain 
portion  of  time  was  not  set  apart  for  the  rest  and  recreation 
of  adults  by  public  authority  ?    In  general,  this  arrangement 
has  been  sanctioned  by  religion.    The  Egyptians,  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  had  their  holidays :  the  Hindoo  has 
his  holidays :   the  Mussulman  has  his  holidays :  there  are 
holidays  in  the  Greek  Church,  holidays  in  tibe  Church  ot 
Bome,  holidays  in  the  Church  of  England.    Is  it  not  amusing 
to  hear  a  gentleman  pronounce  with  confidence  that  any 
legislation  which  limits  the  labour  of  adults  must  produce 
consequences  fatal  to  society,  without  once  reflecting  that  in 
the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  every  other  society  that 
exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  there  has  been  such  legislation 
without  any  evil  consequence?    It  is  true  that  a  Puritan 
Government  in  England,  and  an  Atheistical  Government  in 
France,  abolished  the  old  holidays  as  superstitious.     But 
those  governments  felt  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  insti- 
tute new  holidays.    Civil  festivals  were  substituted  for  reli- 
gious festivals.     Tou  will  find  among  the  ordinances  of  the 
Long  Ftoliament  a  law  providing  that,  in  exchange  for  the 
days  of  rest  and  amusement  which  the  people  had  been  used 
to  enjoy  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  the  second 
Tneeday  of  every  month  should  be  given  to  the  working  man, 
and  that  any  apprentice  who  was  forced  to  work  on  the 
aeo(md  Tuesday  of  any  month  might  have  his  master  up 
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before  a  magistrate.  The  French  Jacobins  decreed  that  the 
Sunday  should  no  longer  be  a  day  of  rest ;  but  they  instituted 
another  day  of  rest,  the  Decade.  They  swept  away  the 
holidays  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  but  they  instituted 
another  set  of  holidays,  the  Sansculottides,  one  sacred  to 
Genius,  one  to  Industry,  one  to  Opinion,  and  so  on.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  the  practice  of  limiting  by  law  the  time  of 
the  labour  of  adults,  is  so  far  from  being,  as  some  gentlemen 
seem  to  think,  an  unheard  of  and  monstrous  practice,  that  it 
is  a  practice  as  universal  as  cookery,  as  the  wearing  of  clothes, 
as  the  use  of  domestic  animals. 

And  has  this  practice  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  per- 
nicious? Let  us  take  the  instance  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  Let  us  inquire  what  has  been  the  effect  of  those 
laws  which,  in  our  own  country,  limit  the  labour  of  adults  to 
six  days  in  every  seven.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  Christians  be  or  be  not  bound  by  a 
divine  command  to  observe  the  Sunday.  For  it  is  evident 
that,  whether  our  weekly  holiday  be  of  divine  or  of  human 
institution,  the  effect  on  the  temporal  interests  of  society  will 
be  exactly  the  same.  Now,  is  there  a  single  argument  in  the 
whole  Speech  of  my  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield 
which  does  not  tell  just  as  strongly  against  the  laws  which 
enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  as  against  the  bill  on  our 
table  ?  Surely,  if  his  reasoning  is  good  for  hours,  it  must  be 
equally  good  for  days. 

He  says, "  K  this  limitation  be  good  for  the  working  people, 
rely  on  it  that  they  will  find  it  out,  and  that  they  will  them- 
selves establish  it  without  any  law."  Why  not  reason  in  the 
same  way  about  the  Sunday  ?  Why  not  say,  "  If  it  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  people  of  London  to  shut  their  shops  one  day  in 
seven,  they  will  find  it  out,  and  will  shut  their  shops  without 
a  law  ?''  Sir,  the  answer  is  obvious.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
if  you  were  to  poll  the  shopkeepers  of  London,  you  woTild  find 
an  immense  majority,  probably  a  hundred  to  one,  in  favour  of 
closing  shops  on  the  Sunday ;  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  wish  of  the  majority  the  sanction  of  a 
law ;  for,  if  there  were  no  such  law,  the  minority,  by  opening 
their  shops,  would  soon  force  the  majority  to  do  the  same. 

But,  says  my  honorable  friend,  you  cannot  limit  the  labour 
of  adults  imless  you  fix  wages.  This  proposition  he  lays  down 
repeatedly,  assures  us  that  it  is  incontrovertible,  and  indeed 
seems  to  think  it  self-evident;  for  he  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  prove  it.      Sir,  my  answer  shall  be  very  short 
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We  have,  daring  many  centuries,  limited  the  laboui  of  adults 
to  six  days  in  seven ;  and  yet  we  have  not  fixed  the  rate  of 
wages. 

But,  it  is  said,  you  cannot  legislate  for  all  trades;  and 
therefore  you  had  better  not  legislate  for  any.  Look  at  the 
poor  sempstress.  She  works  &x  longer  and  harder  than  the 
fsustoTj  child.  She  sometimes  plies  her  needle  fifteen,  six- 
teen hours  in  the  twenty-four.  See  how  the  housemaid 
works,  up  at  six  every  morning,  and  toiling  up  stairs  and 
down  stairs  till  near  midnight.  You  own  that  you  cannot  do 
auything  for  the  sempstress  and  the  housemaid.  Why  then 
trouble  yourself  about  the  fiu^tory  child  P  Take  care  that  by 
protecting  one  class  you  do  not  aggravate  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  tiie  classes  which  you  cannot  protect.  Why,  Sir, 
might  not  all  this  be  said,  word  for  word,  against  the  laws 
which  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sunday?  There  are 
classes  of  people  whom  you  cannot  prevent  £rom  working  on 
the  Sunday.  There  are  classes  of  people  whom,  if  you 
could,  you  ought  not  to  prevent  fix>m  working  on  the  Sunday. 
Take  ijie  sempstress  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said.  You 
cannot  keep  her  from  sewing  and  hemming  all  Sunday  in  her 
garret.  But  you  do  not  think  that  a  reason  for  suffering 
Covent  Grarden  Market,  and  Leadenhall  Market,  and  Smith- 
field  Market,  and  all  the  shops  from  Mile  End  to  Hyde  Park 
to  be  open  all  Sunday.  Nay,  these  factories  about  which 
we  are  debating,— does  anybody  propose  that  tiiey  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  all  Sunday?  See  then  how  inconsistent  you 
are.  You  think  it  unjust  to  limit  the  labour  of  tiie  factory 
child  to  ten  hours  a  day,  because  you  cannot  limit  the  labour 
of  the  sempstress.  And  yet  you  see  no  injustice  in  limiting 
the  labour  of  the  factory  child,  aye,  and  of  the  factory  man, 
to  six  days  in  the  week,  though  you  cannot  limit  the  labour 
of  the  sempstress. 

But,  you  say,  by  protecting  one  class  we  shall  aggravate 
the  sufferings  of  all  the  classes  which  we  cannot  protect.  You 
say  this ;  but  you  do  not  prove  it ;  and  all  experience  proves 
the  contrary.  We  interfere  on  the  Sunday  to  close  the  shops. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  housemaid. 
But  are  the  housemaids  of  London  more  severely  worked  on 
the  Sunday  than  on  other  days  ?  The  fact  notoriously  is  the 
reverse.  For  your  legislation  keeps  the  public  feeling  in  a 
right  state,  and  thus  protects  indirectly  those  whom  it  cannot 
proteot  directly. 

Will  my  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  main- 
voL.  vm.  B  B 
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tain  "Uiat  the  lawwhicli  limits  the  number  of  working  days 
has  been  injorioos  to  the  working  population  ?  I  am  certain 
that  he  will  not.  How  then  can  he  expect  me  to  believe  that 
a  law  which  limits  the  number  of  working  hours  must  neces- 
sarily be  injurious  to  ihe  working  population  P  Yet  he  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  seem  to  wonder  at  our  duhiess  be- 
cause we  do  not  at  once  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  propound  on  this  subject.  They  reason  thus. 
We  cannot  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  in  factories 
without  reducing  the  amount  of  production.  We  cannot 
reduce  the  amount  of  production  without  reducing  the  remu- 
neration of  the  labourer.  Meanwhile,  foreigners,  who  are  at 
liberty  to  work  till  they  drop  down  dead  at  their  looms,  will 
soon  beat  us  out  of  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Wages 
will  go  down  fest.  The  condition  of  our  working  people  will 
be  far  worse  than  it  is ;  and  our  unwise  interfeience  will, 
like  the  unwise  interference  of  our  ancestors  with  the  deal- 
ings of  the  com  factor  and  the  money  lender,  increase  the 
distress  of  ihe  very  class  which  we  wish  to  relieve. 

Now,  Sir,  I  folly  admit  that  there  might  be  such  a  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labour  as  would  produce  the  evil  consequences 
with  which  we  are  threatened :  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  legislating  with  great  caution,  for  feeling  our 
way,  for  looking  well  to  all  the  details  of  this  bill.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  true  that  every  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  must  produce  these  consequences.  And  I  am,  I  must 
say,  surprised  when  I  hear  men  of  eminent  ability  and  know- 
ledge lay  down  the  proposition  that  a  diminution  of  the  time 
of  labour  must  be  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  wages  of 
labour,  as  a  proposition  universally  true,  as  a  proposition 
capable  of  being  strictly  demonstrated,  as  a  proposition 
about  which  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  about  any 
theorem  in  Euclid.  Sir,  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  proposition; 
and  for  this  plain  reason.  We  have  already,  by  law,  greatly 
reduced  the  time  of  laboin*  in  factories.  Thirty  years  ago, 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  the  House  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  make  children  of  eight  years  of  age  toil  in  mills 
fifteen  hours  a  day.  A  law  has  since  been  made  which  pro- 
hibits persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  from  working  in 
mills  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  That  law  was  opposed 
on  exactly  the  same  grounds  on  which  the  bill  before  us  is 
opposed.  Parliament  was  told  then,  as  it  is  told  now,  that 
with  the  time  of  labour  the  quantity  of  production  would  de- 
crease, that  with  the  quantity  of  prodoctiw  the  wagiM  would 
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decrease,  that  our  manufacturers  would  be  unable  to  contend 
with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  popxdation  instead  of  being  made  better  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature  would  be  made  worse.  Bead 
over  those  debates ;  and  jou  may  imagine  that  you  are  read- 
ing the  debate  of  this  evening.  Parliament  disregarded 
these  prophecies.  The  time  of  labour  was  limited*  Have 
wages  £dlen?  Has  the  cotton  trade  left  Manchester  for 
Fiance  or  Grermany?  Has  the  conditicHi  of  the  working 
people  become  more  miserable?  Is  it  not  universally  ac- 
Imowledged  that  the  evils  which  were  so  confidently  predicted 
have  not  come  to  pass  9  Let  me  be  understood.  I  am  not 
arguing  that,  because  a  law  which  reduced  the  hours  of  daily 
labour  from  fifteen  to  twelve  did  not  reduce  wages,  a  law 
reducing  those  hours  from  twelve  to  ten  or  eleven  cannot 
possibly  reduce  wages.  That  would  be  very  inconclusive 
reasoning.  What  I  say  is  this,  that,  since  a  law  which  re- 
duced the  hours  of  daily  labour  firom  fifteen  to  twelve  has  not 
reduced  wages,  the  proposition  that  every  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  must  necessarily  reduce  wages  is  a  faiae  pro- 
position. There  is  evidently  some  flaw  in  that  demonstration 
which  my  honorable  Mend  thinks  so  complete ;  and  what  the 
flaw  is  we  may  perhaps  discover  if  we  look  at  the  analogous 
case  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred. 

Sir,  exactly  three  hundred  years  ago,  great  religious 
changes  were  taking  place  in  England.  Much  wus  said  and 
written,  in  that  inquiring  and  innovating  age,  about  the 
question  whether  Christians  were  under  a  religious  obliga- 
tion to  resb  from  labour  on  one  day  in  the  week ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chief  Eeformers,  both  here  and  on  the 
continent,  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  obligation.  Sup- 
pose then  that,  in  1546,  Parliament  had  made  a  law  that 
there  should  thenceforth  be  no  distinction  between  the  Sun- 
day and  any  other  day.  Now,  Sir,  our  opponents,  if  they 
are  consistent  vrith  themselves,  must  hold  that  such  a  law 
would  have  immensely  increased  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  working  man.  What  an  effect, 
if  their  principles  be  sound,  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
addition  of  one  sixth  to  the  time  of  labour  I  What  an  in- 
crease of  production !  What  a  rise  of  wages  !  How  utterly 
unable  must  the  foreign  artisan,  who  still  had  his  days  of 
festivity  and  of  repose,  have  found  himself  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  a  people  whose  shops  were  open,  whose 
marketa  weze  crowded,  whose  spades,  and  axes,  and  planes, 
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and  hods,  and  anvils,  and  looms  were  at  work  firom  morn- 
ing till  night  on  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year ! 
The  Sundays  of  three  hundred  years  niake  up  fifly  years 
of  our  worldng  days.  We  know  what  the  industry  of  fifly 
years  can  do.  We  know  what  marvels  the  industry  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  wrought.  The  arguments  of  my  honor- 
able friend  irresistibly  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  that  i^ 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  the  Sunday  had  not  been 
observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  we  should  have  been  a  hx  richer, 
a  far  more  highly  civilised  people  than  we  now  are,  and  that 
the  labouring  class  especially  would  have  been  &x  better  off 
than  at  present.  But  does  he,  does  any  Member  of  the 
House,  seriously  believe  that  this  would  have  been  the  case? 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  if  we 
and  our  ancesters  had,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
worked  just  as  hard  on  the  Sundays  as  on  the  week  days, 
we  should  have  been  at  this  moment  a  poorer  people  and  a 
less  civilised  people  than  we  are ;  that  there  would  have  been 
less  production  than  there  has  been,  that  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  would  have  been  lower  than  they  are,  and  that  some 
other  nation  would  have  been  now  making  cotton  stuffs  and 
woollen  stuff's  and  cutlery  for  the  whole  world. 

Of  course.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  will  not 
produce  more  in  a  week  by  working  seven  days  than  by  work- 
ing six  days.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  he  will  generally  have  produced  more  by  working 
seven  days  a  week  than  by  working  six  days  a  week  ;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he  will  have  pro- 
duced much  less  by  working  seven  days  a  week  than  by  working 
six  days  a  week.  In  the  same  manner  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
factory  child  will  produce  more,  in  a  single  day,  by  working 
twelve  hours  than  by  working  ten  hours,  and  by  working 
fifteen  hours  than  by  working  twelve  hours.  But  I  do  deny 
that  a  great  society  in  which  children  work  fifteen,  or  even 
twelve  hours  a  day,  will,  in  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  pro- 
duce as  much  as  if  those  children  had  worked  less.  If  we 
consider  man  merely  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  if  we  con- 
sider him  merely  as  a  machine  for  the  production  of  worsted 
and  calico,  let  us  not  forget  what  a  piece  of  mechanism  he  is, 
how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  We  do  not  treat  a  fine 
horse  or  a  sagacious  dog  exactly  as  we  treat  a  spinning  jenny. 
Nor  will  any  slaveholder,  who  has  sense  enough  to  know  his 
own  interest,  treat  his  human  chattels  exactly  as  he  treats  his 
horses  and  his  dogs.     And  would  you  treat  the  free  labourer 
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of  England  like  a  mere  wheel  or  pulley  9  Bely  on  it  that  in- 
tense labour,  beginning  too  early  in  life,  continued  too  long 
every  day,  stunting  the  growth  of  the  body,  stunting  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  leaving  no  time  for  healthful  exercise, 
leaving  no  time  for  intellectual  culture,  must  impair  all  tiiose 
high  qualities  which  have  made  our  country  great.  Your 
overworked  boys  will  become  a  feeble  and  ignoble  race  of  men, 
the  parents  of  a  more  feeble  and  more  ignoble  progeny ;  nor 
will  it  be  long  before  the  deterioration  of  the  labourer  will  in- 
juriously affect  those  very  interests  to  which  his  physical  and 
moral  energies  have  been  sacrificed.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
day  of  rest  recurring  in  every  week,  two  or  three  hours  of  lei- 
sure, exercise,  innocent  amusement  or  useful  study,  recurring 
every  day,  must  improve  the  whole  man,  physically,  morally, 
intellectually ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  man  will  improve 
all  that  the  man  produces.  Why  is  it.  Sir,  that  the  Hindoo 
cotton  manufacturer,  close  to  whose  door  the  cotton  grows, 
cannot,  in  the  bazaar  of  his  own  town,  maintain  a  compe- 
tition with  the  English  cotton  manufacturer,  who  has  to  send 
thousands  of  miles  for  the  raw  material,  and  who  has  then  to 
send  the  wrought  material  thousands  of  miles  to  market? 
You  wiU  say  that  it  is  owing  to  the  excellence  of  our  ma- 
chinery. And  to  what  is  the  excellence  of  our  machinery 
owing?  How  many  of  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  our  machinery  do  we  owe  to  the  ingenuity  and  patient 
thought  of  working  men  ?  Adam  Smith  tells  us  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  great  work,  that  you  can  hardly  go  to  a  factory 
without  seeing  some  very  pretty  machine, — that  is  his  ex- 
pression,— devised  by  some  labouring  man.  Hargraves,  the 
inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny,  was  a  common  artisan. 
Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule  jenny,  was  a  working 
man.  How  many  hours  of  the  labour  of  children  would  do 
so  much  for  our  manufactures  as  one  of  these  improvements 
has  done?  And  in  what  sort  of  society  are  such  improve- 
ments most  likely  to  be  made  ?  Surely  in  a  society  in  which 
the  &culties  of  the  working  people  are  developed  by  edu- 
cation. How  long  will  you  wait  before  any  negro,  working 
under  the  lash  in  Louisiana,  will  contrive  a  better  machinery 
for  squeezing  the  sugar  canes?  My  honorable  friend  seems 
to  me,  in  all  his  reasonings  about  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  nations,  to  overlook  entirely  the  chief  cause  on  which  that 
prosperity  depends.  Wliat  is  it.  Sir,  that  makes  the  great 
diSiBTenoe  between  country  and  country?  Not  the  exuber- 
ance of  soil ;  not  the  mildness  of  climate ;  not  mines,  nor 
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havens,  nor  rivers.  These  things  ore  indeed  valnable  when 
put  to  their  proper  use  by  human  intelligence :  but  human 
intelligence  can  do  much  without  them ;  and  they  without 
human  intelligence  can  do  nothing.  Thej  exist  in  the  highest 
degree  in  regions  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and 
squalid,  and  barbarous,  and  naked,  and  starving;  while  on 
sterile  rocks,  amidst  unwholesome  marshes,  and  under  incle- 
ment skies,  may  be  found  immense  populations,  well  fed,  well 
lodged,  well  clad,  well  governed.  Nature  meant  Egypt  and 
Sicily  to  be  the  gardens  of  the  world.  They  once  were  so. 
Is  it  aiiything  in  the  earth  or  in  the  air  that  makes  Scoaand 
more  prosperous  than  Egypt,  that  makes  Holland  more  pros- 
perous than  Sicily?  No;  it  was  the  Scotchman  that  made 
Scotland :  it  was  the  Dutchman  that  made  Holland.  Look 
at  North  America.  Two  centuries  ago  the  sites  on  which  now 
arise  mills,  and  hotels,  and  banks,  and  colleges,  and  cburdies, 
and  the  Senate  Houses  of  flourishing  commonwealths,  were 
deserts  abandoned  to  the  panther  and  the  bear.  What  has 
made  the  diange  9  Was  it  the  rich  mould,  or  the  redundant 
rivers  ?  No :  the  prairies  were  as  fertile,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Hudson  were  as  broad  and  as  full  then  as  now.  Was  the  im- 
provement the  effect  of  some  great  transfer  of  capital  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new?  No:  the  emigrants  generally 
carried  out  with  them  no  more  than  a  pittance ;  but  they 
carried  out  the  English  heart,  and  head,  and  arm ;  and  the 
English  heart  and  head  and  arm  turned  the  wilderness  into 
cornfield  and  orchard,  and  the  huge  trees  of  the  primeval 
forest  into  cities  and  fleets.  Man,  man  is  the  great  instru- 
ment that  produces  wealth.  The  natural  difference  between 
Campania  and  Spitzbergen  is  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  difference  between  a  coimtry  inhabited  by  men  full  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigour,  and  a  country  inhabited  by  men 
sunk  in  bodily  and  mental  decrepitude.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  not  poorer  but  richer,  because  we  have,  through  many 
ages,  rested  from  our  labour  one  day  in  seven.  That  day  is 
not  lost.  While  industry  is  suspended,  while  the  plough  lies 
in  the  fiirrow,  while  the  Exchange  is  silent,  while  no  smoke 
ascends  from  the  factory,  a  process  is  going  on  quite  as  im- 
portant to  the  wealth  of  nations  as  any  process  which  is  per- 
formed on  more  busy  days.  Man,  the  machine  of  machines, 
the  machine  compared  with  which  all  the  contrivances  of  the 
Watts  and  the  Arkwrights  are  worthless,  is  repairing  and 
winding  up,  so  that  he  returns  to  his  labours  on  the  Monday 
with  clearer  intellect,  with  livelier  spirits,  with  renewed  cor- 
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poral  yigour.  Never  will  I  believe  that  what  makes  a  popn- 
lation  stronger,  and  healthier,  and  wiser,  and  better,  can 
ultimately  make  it  poorer.  You  try  to  frighten  ns  by  telling 
us  that,  in  some  German  factories,  the  young  work  seventeen 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  that  they  work  so  hard  that  among 
thousands  there  is  not  one  who  grows  to  such  a  stature  that 
he  can  be  admitted  into  the  army ;  and  you  ask  whether,  if 
we  pass  this  bill,  we  can  possibly  bold  our  own  against  such 
competition  as  this  P  Sir,  I  laugh  at  the  thought  of  such 
competition.  If  ever  we  are  forced  to  yield  the  foremost  place 
among  commercial  nations,  we  shall  yield  it,  not  to  a  race  of 
degenerate  dwiirfe,  but  to  some  people  preeminently  vigorous 
in  body  and  in  mind. 

For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  approve  of  the  principle  of  this 
bill,  and  shall,  without  hesitation,  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
To  what  extent  we  ought  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  is  a 
question  of  more  difficulty.  I  think  that  we  are  in  the 
situation  of  a  physician  who  has  satisfied  himself  that  there 
is  a  disease,  and  that  there  is  a  specific  medicine  for  the 
disease,  but  who  is  not  certain  what  quantity  of  that  medicine 
the  patient's  constitution  will  bear.  Such  a  physician  would 
probably  administer  his  remedy  by  small  doses,  and  carefully 
watch  its  operation.  J  cannot  help  thinking  that,  by  at  once 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  to  ten,  we  should 
hazard  too  much.  The  change  is  great,  and  ought  to  be 
cautiously  and  gradually  made.  Suppose  that  there  should 
be  an  immediate  fall  of  wages,  which  is  not  impossible. 
Might  there  not  be  a  violent  reaction  ?  Might  not  the  public 
take  up  a  notion  that  our  legislation  had  been  erroneous  in 
principle,  though,  in  truth,  our  error  would  have  been  an 
error,  not  of  principle,  but  merely  of  degree  ?  Might  not 
Parliament  be  induced  to  retrace  its  steps  ?  Might  we  not 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  even  the  present  limitation  ?  The 
wisest  course  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour  from  twelve  to  eleven,  to  observe  the  eflFect  of  that 
experiment,  and  if ,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  the  result  should 
be  satisfactory,  then  to  make  a  further  reduction  from  eleven 
to  ten.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which  will  be  with  more 
advantage  considered  when  we  are  in  Committee. 

One  word,  Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  in  answer  to  my  noble 
friend  near  me.*  He  seems  to  think  that  this  bill  is  ill  timed.  I 
own  that  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  carried  up  on  Monday 
last  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  a  bill  which  will  remove  the  most 

•  Lord  Morpeth. 
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hateful  and  pernicious  restriction  that  ever  was  Lud  on  trade. 
Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  apply,  in  the  same  week, 
aremedytoagr^ate^ofadirectljop^ritekmd.  Ash^wl 
givers,  we  have  two  great  &ult8  to  confess  and  to  repair.  We 
have  done  that  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  We  have 
left  undone  that  which  we  ought  to  have  done.  We  have 
regulated  that  which  we  should  have  left  to  regulate  itseUl 
We  have  left  unregulated  that  which  we  were  bound  to  regu- 
late. We  have  given  to  some  branches  of  industry  a  protec- 
tion which  has  proved  their  bane.  We  have  withheld  from 
public  health  and  public  morals  the  protection  which  was 
their  due.  We  have  prevented  the  labourer  from  buying  his 
loaf  where  he  could  get  it  cheapest ;  but  we  have  not  pre- 
vented him  from  ruining  his  body  and  mind  by  premature 
and  immoderate  toil.  I  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last  both 
of  a  vicious  system  of  interference  and  of  a  vicious  system  of 
noninterference,  and  that  our  poorer  countrymen  will  no 
longer  have  reason  to  attribute  their  su£Eerings  either  to  our 
meddling  or  to  our  neglect* 
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A   SPEECH 


DSUTSKBD  AT 


ThI  OPENINa  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTITUTION  ON  THl 

ifTR  OF  NOYEMBER,   1846. 


I  THAKK  jovLy  Gentlemen,  for  this  cordial  reception.  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  steal  a  short  time  from  duties  not  unim- 
portant for  the  purpose  of  lending  my  aid  to  an  undertaking 
calculated,  as  I  think,  to  raise  the  credit  and  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  which  has  so  many  claims  on  my 
gratitude. 

The  Directors  of  our  Institution  have  requested  me  to 
propose  to  you  as  a  toast  the  Literature  of  Britain.  They 
could  not  have  assigned  to  me  a  more  agreeable  duty.  The 
chief  object  of  this  Institution  is,  I  conceive,  to  impart  know- 
ledge through  the  medium  of  our  own  language.  Edinburgh 
is  already  rich  in  Ubraries  worthy  of  her  feme  aaa  seat  of 
literature  and  a  seat  of  jurisprudence.  A  man  of  letters  can 
here  without  difficulty  obtain  access  to  repositories  filled  with 
the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  of  many  nations.  But  some- 
thing was  still  wanting.  We  still  wanted  a  library  open  to 
that  large,  that  important,  that  respectable  class  which, 
though  by  no  means  destitute  of  liberal  curiosity  or  of  sensi- 
bility to  literary  pleasures,  is  yet  forced  to  be  content  with 
what  is  written  in  our  own  tongue.  For  that  class  especially, 
I  do  not  say  exclusively,  this  library  is  intended.  Our  direc- 
tors, I  hope,  will  not  be  satisfied,  I,  as  a  member,  shall 
certainly  not  be  satisfied,  till  we  possess  a  noble  and  com- 
plete collection  of  English  books,  till  it  is  impossible  to  seek 
in  vain  on  our  shelves  for  a  single  EngUsh  book  which  is 
valuable  either  on  accoimt  of  matter  or  on  account  of  manner, 
which  throws  any  light  on  our  civil,  ecclesiastical,  intellectual, 
or  sooial  history,  which,  in  short,  can  afford  either  useful 
insiraetion  or  harmless  amusement. 
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From  sucli  a  collection,  placed  within  the  reach,  of  that  large 
and  valuable  class  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  am  disposed  to 
expect  great  good.    And  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  take  into 
the  account  those  rare  cases  to  which  my  valued  friend,  tiie 
Lord  Provost,^  so  happily  alluded.     It  is  indeed  not  impos- 
sible that  some  man  of  genius  who  may  enrich  our  literatme 
witti  imperishable  eloquence  aad  song,  or  who  may  extend  the 
empire  of  our  race  over  matter,  may  feel  in  our  reading  room, 
for  the  first  time,  the  consciousness  of  powers  yet  undeveloped. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  our  volumes  may  suggest  the  first 
thought  of  something  great  to  some  future  Bums,  or  Watt^ 
or  Arkwright.     But  I  do  not  speak  of  these  extraordinaiy 
cases.     What  I  confidently  anticipate  is  that,  through  the 
whole  of  that  class  whose  benefit  we  have  peculiarly  in  view, 
there  will  be  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  improvement;  that 
many  hours,  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  in  foUy  or  in 
vice,  will  be  employed  in  pursuits  which,  while  they  aSbrd 
the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasure,  are  not  only  hannless, 
but  purifying  and  elevating.    My  own  experience,  my  own 
observation,  justifies  me  in  entertaining  this  hope.     I  have 
had  opportunities,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  of 
forming  some  estimate  of  the  effect  which  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  good  collection  of  books  on  a  society  of  young 
men.     There  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  no  judicious  command- 
ing officer  of  a  regiment  who  will  not  tell  you  that  the  viciniiy 
of  a  valuable  library  will  improve   perceptibly  the  whole 
character  of  a  mess.     I  well  knew  one   eminent-  militaij 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  man  of  great  and 
various  accomplishments,  a  man  honorably  distinguished  both 
in  war  and  in  diplomacy,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  some  of  the  greatest  generals  and  statesmen  of  our  time. 
When  I  asked  him  how,  having  left  his  country  while  still  a 
boy,  and  having  passed  his  youth  at  military  stations  in  India, 
he  had  been  able  to  educate  himself,  his  answer  was,  that  he 
had  been  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  excellent 
library,  that  he  had  been  allowed  free  access  to  the  books, 
and  that  they  had,  at  the  most  critical  time  of  his  life,  de- 
cided his  character,  and  saved  him  from  being  a  mere  smok- 
ing, cardplaying,  punchdrinkiug  lounger. 

Some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such 
institutions  as  ours  have  been  so  liappily  and  completely  re- 
ftited  by  my  friend  the  Lord  Provost,  and  by  the  Most  Eev- 
erend  Prelate,  who  has  honored  us  with  his  presence  this 

*  Mr.  Adxim  Black. 
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evenisg^,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  say  again  what  has  been  so 
weU  said.  There  is,  however,  one  objection  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  notice.  Some  men,  of  whom  I  wish  to 
speak  with  great  respect,  are  haunted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
an  unreasonable  fear  of  what  they  call  superficial  knowledge. 
Knowledge,  they  say,  which  really  deserves  the  name,  is  a 
great  blessing  to  mankind,  the  ally  of  virtue,  the  harbinger 
of  freedom.  But  such  knowledge  must  be  profound.  A  crowd 
of  people  who  have  a  smattering  of  mathematics,  a  smatter- 
ing of  astronomy,  a  smattering  of  chemistry,  who  have  read  a 
little  poetry  and  a  little  history,  is  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth. Such  half  knowledge  is  worse  than  ignorance.  And 
then  the  authority  of  Pope  is  vouched.  Drink  deep  or  taste 
not;  shallow  draughts  intoxicate:  drink  largely  and  that 
will  sober  you.  I  must  confess  that  the  danger  which  alarms 
these  gentlemen  never  seemed  to  me  very  serious :  and  my 
reason  is  this ;  that  I  never  could  prevail  on  any  person  who 
pronounced  superficial  knowledge  a  curse,  and  profound 
knowledge  a  blessing,  to  teU  me  what  was  his  standard  of 
profundity.  The  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  some  line  between  profound  and  superficial  know- 
ledge similar  to  that  which  separates  truth  frt)m  £Edsehood. 
I  know  of  no  such  line.  When  we  talk  of  men  of  deep  science, 
do  we  mean  that  they  have  got  to  the  bottom  or  near  the 
bottom  of  science  P  Do  we  mean  that  they  know  all  that  is 
capable  of  being  known  ?  Do  we  mean  even  that  they  know, 
in  their  own  especial  department,  all  that  the  smatterers  of 
the  next  generation  will  know  ?  Why,  if  we  compare  the 
little  truth  that  we  know  with  the  infinite  mass  of  truth 
which  we  do  not  know,  we  are  all  shallow  together ;  and  the 
greatest  philosophers  that  ever  lived  would  be  the  first  to 
confess  their  shallowness.  If  we  could  call  up  the  first  of 
human  beings,  if  we  could  call  up  Newton,  and  ask  him 
whether,  even  in  those  sciences  in  which  he  had  no  rival,  he 
considered  himself  a*  profoundly  knowing,  he  would  have 
told  us  that  he  was  but  a  smatterer  like  ourselves,  and  that 
the  difference  between  his  knowledge  and  ours  vanished, 
when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  truth  still  undiscovered, 
just  as  the  distance  between  a  person  at  the  foot  of  Ben 
Lomond  and  at  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  vanishes  when  com- 
pared with  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 

It  is  evident  then  that  those  who  are  afraid  of  superficial 
knowledge  do  not  mean  by  superficial  knowledge,  knowledge 

♦  Archbishop  Whatclcj. 
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which  is  superficial  when  compared  with  the  whole  quantity  of 
truth  capable  of  being  known.  For,  in  that  sense,  all  humas 
knowledge  is,  and  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be, 
superficial.  What  then  is  the  standard  9  Is  it  the  same  two 
years  together  in  any  country  9  Is  it  the  same,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  any  two  countries  P  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
profundity  of  one  age  is  the  shallowness  of  the  next ;  that 
the  profimdity  of  one  nation  is  the  shallowness  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  9  Bamohun  Boy  passed,  among  Hindoos,  for 
a  man  of  profound  Western  learning ;  but  he  would  have 
been  but  a  very  superficial  member  of  this  institute. 
Strabo  was  justly  entitled  to  be  called  a  profoimd  geogra- 
pher eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  But  a  teacher  of  geogra- 
phy, who  had  never  heard  of  America,  would  now  be  laughed 
at  by  the  girls  of  a  boarding-school.  What  would  now  be 
thought  of  the  greatest  chemist  of  1746,  or  of  the  greatest 
geologist  of  1746?  The  truth  is  that,  in  all  experimental 
science,  mankind  is,  of  necessity,  constantly  advancing. 
Every  generation,  of  course,  has  its  front  rank  and  its  rear 
rank ;  but  the  rear  rank  of  a  later  generation  occupies  the 
ground  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  rank  of  a  former 
generation. 

You  remember  Gulliver's  adventures.  First  he  is  ship- 
wrecked in  a  country  of  little  men ;  and  he  is  a  Colossus 
among  them.  He  strides  over  the  walls  of  their  capital :  he 
stands  higher  than  the  cupola  of  their  great  temple  :  he  tugs 
after  him  a  royal  fleet :  he  stretches  his  legs ;  and  a  royal 
army,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  marches  through 
the  gigantic  arch  :  he  devours  a  whole  granary  for  breakfast, 
eats  a  herd  of  cattle  for  dinner,  and  washes  down  his  meal 
with  all  the  hogsheads  of  a  cellar.  In  his  next  voyage  he  is 
among  men  sixty  feet  high.  He  who,  in  Lilliput,  used  to 
take  people  up  in  his  hand  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
hear  them,  is  himself  taken  up  in  the  hands  and  held  to  the 
ears  of  his  masters.  It  is  all  that  he  can  do  to  defend  him- 
self with  his  hanger  against  the  rats  and  mice.  The  court 
ladies  amuse  themselves  with  seeing  him  fight  wasps  and 
frogs  :  the  monkey  runs  off  with  him  to  the  chimney  top  : 
the  dwarf  drops  him  into  the  cream  jug  and  leaves  him  to 
swim  for  his  life.  Now,  was  Gulliver  a  tall  or  a  short  man  9 
Why,  in  his  own  house  at  Botherhithe,  he  was  thought  a 
man  of  the  ordinary  stature.  Take  him  to  Lilliput ;  and  he 
is  Quinbus  Flestrin,  *  'ntain.     Take  him  to  Brob- 

dingnag,  9  Manikin.    It  is  the 
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same  in  science.    The  pigmies  of  one  society  would  have 
parsed  for  giaats  in  another. 

It  might  be  amusing  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
one  of  the  profoundly  learned  men  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  one  of  the  superficial  students  who  will  frequent  our 
library.  Take  the  great  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Third  of  England,  or  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland, 
the  man  renowned  all  over  the  island,  and  even  as  fiEur  as  Italy 
and  Spain,  as  the  first  of  astronomers  and  chemists.  What 
is  his  astronomy  9  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Ptolemaic 
system.  He  never  heard  of  the  law  of  gpravitation.  Tell  him 
that  the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  caused  by  the  turning 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Tell  him  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  motion,  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  shorter  than 
the  equatorial  diameter.  Tell  him  that  the  succession  of 
summer  and  winter  is  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun.  If  he  does  not  set  you  down  for  an  idiot,  he 
lays  an  information  against  you  before  the  Bishop,  and  has 
you  burned  for  a  heretic.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  if  he 
is  ill  informed  on  these  points,  there  are  other  points  on 
which  Newton  and  Laplace  were  mere  children  when  com- 
pared with  him.  He  can  cast  your  nativity.  He  knows 
what  will  happen  when  Saturn  is  in  the  House  of  Life,  and 
what  vrill  happen  when  Mars  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dragon's  Tail.  He  can  read  in  the  stars  whether  an  expedi- 
tion will  be  successful,  whether  the  next  harvest  will  be 
plentiful,  which  of  your  children  will  be  fortunate  in  mar- 
riage, and  which  will  be  lost  at  sea.  Happy  the  State,  happy 
the  family,  which  is  guided  by  the  counsels  of  so  profound  a 
man  !  And  what  but  mischief,  public  and  private,  can  we 
expect  from  the  temerity  and  conceit  of  sciolists  who  know 
no  more  about  the  heavenly  bodies  than  what  they  have 
learned  from  Sir  John  Herschel's  beautiful  little  volume. 
But,  to  speak  seriously,  is  not  a  little  truth  better  than  a 
great  deal  of  falsehood  P  Is  not  the  man  who,  in  the  even- 
ings of  a  fortnight,  has  acquired  a  correct  notion  of  the  solar 
system,  a  more  profound  astronomer  than  a  man  who  has 
passed  thirty  years  in  reading  lectures  about  the  primum 
mobiUy  and  in  drawing  schemes  of  horoscopes  9 

Or  take  chemistry.  Our  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury shall  be,  if  you  please,  an  universal  genius,  chemist  as 
weU  aa  astronomer.  He  has  perhaps  got  so  far  as  to  know, 
that  if  he  mixes  charcoal  and  saltpetre  in  certain  proportions 
and  then  applies  fire,  there  will  be  an  explosion  which  will 
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shatter  all  his  retorts  and  aludels ;  and  he  is  prood  of  burn- 
ing what  mil  in  a  later  age  be  fajniliar  to  all  the  idle  boys  in 
the  kingdom.  But  there  are  departments  of  science  in  which 
he  need  not  fear  the  riv^ry  of  Blacfa^  or  LaToiBier^  or  Caven- 
dish, or  Dav;.  He  is  in  hot  pnrsnit  of  the  philosopher'B 
stone,  of  the  stone  that  is  to  bestow  wealth,  and  health,  and 
longerity.  Sa  has  a  long  array  of  strangely  shaped  vesBels, 
filled  wil^  red  oil  and  white  oO,  constantly  boiling.  The 
moment  of  prorjection  is  at  hand ;  and  soon  all  his  l»ttle»  and 
gridirons  -vriSi  be  turned  into  pure  gold.  Poor  Frofessor 
fWaday  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  shonld  deceive  yon 
if  I  hehl  out  to  70a  the  smallest  hope  that  he  will  ever  torn 
joor  halipence  inte  sovereigns.  But  if  yon  can  induce  him 
to  give  at  onr  Institute  a  course  of  lectures  such  as  I  once 
heard  him  ^ve  at  the  Soyal  Institution  te  children  in  the 
Christmas  holidays,  I  can  promise  yon  that  yon  will  know 
more  about  the  eftects  produced  on  bodies  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture than  was  known  to  some  alchemists  who,  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  thought  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  kings. 

As  it  has  been  in  science  so  it  has  been  in  literature. 
Compare  the  literary  acqniremente  of  the  great  men  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  those  which  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  many  who  will  frequent  our  reading  room.  As  to  Greek 
learning,  the  profound  man  of  the  thirteentii  ceutury  was  ab- 
solutely on  a  par  with  the  superficial  man  of  the  nineteenth. 
In  the  modem  languages,  there  was  not,  six  hundred  years 
ago,  a  single  volume  which  is  now  read.  The  library  of  our 
profound  scholar  must  have  couBisted  entirely  of  Latin  books. 
We  will  suppose  him  to  have  had  both  a  large  and  a  choice 
collection.  We  will  allow  him  thirty,  nay  forty  manuscripts, 
and  among  them  a  Virgil,  a  Terence,  a  Lucan,  an  Ovid,  a 
StetiuB,  a  great  deal  of  Livy,  a  great  deal  of  Cicero.  In 
allowing  him  all  this,  we  are  dealing  most  liberally  with  him ; 
for  it  is  much  more  likely  that  his  shelvea  were  filled  with 
treatises  on  school  divinity  and  canon  law,  composed  by 
writers  whose  names  the  world  has  very  wisely  forgotten. 
But,  even  if  wo  suppnsL'  hiin^to  linvr  iicisscssfid  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  the  lite^^^^^  Ruiul',  X  say  witlt  perfect 
confidence  that,  both  iu 
and  in  respect  of  inti 
favourably  situated  tii 
EngUsh  language,  li 
English  works.  Our 
not  form  any  cui 
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beth  or  Lear,  or  of  any  comedj  equal  to  Heniy^the  Fourth, 
or  Twelfth  Night.  The  best  epic  poem  that  he  had  read  was 
far  inferior  to  the  Paradise  Lost ;  and  all  the  tomes  of  his 
philosophers  were  jxot  .worth  a  page  of  the  Novmn  Organum. 

The  Novum  Organum,.it  is  true,  persons  who  know  only 
English  must  read  in.a  translation:  and.this  reminds  me  of 
one  gieat  advantage  which  such  persons  wiU  derive  from  our 
institution.  They  will,  in  our  library^  be  able  to  form  some 
acquaintance  witii  the  master  minds  of  remote  ages  and 
foreign  countries.  A  large  part  of  what  is  best  worth  know- 
ing in  ancient,  literature,  and  in  the  literature  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  has  been  translated  into  our  own 
tongue.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  translation  of  any 
book  of  the  highest  class  can  be  equal  to  the  original.  But, 
though  the  finer  touches  may  be  lost  in  the  copy,  the  great 
outlines  will  remain.  An  Englishman  who  never  saw  the 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican  may  yet,  from  engravings,  form  some 
notion  of  the  exquisite  grace  of  Baphael,  and  of  the  sub- 
limity and  energy  of  Michael  Angelo.  And  so  the  genius  of 
Homer  is  seen  in  the  poorest  version  of  the  Iliad ;  the  genius 
of  Cervantes  is  seen  in  the  poorest  version  of  Don  Quixote. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  dissuade  any  person 
from  studying  either  the  ancient  languages  or  the  lajiguages 
of  modem  Europe.  Far  from  it.  I  prize  most  highly  those 
keys  of  knowledge  ;  and  I  think  that  no  man  who  has  leisure 
for  study  ought  to  be  content  until  he  possesses  several  of 
them.  I  always  much  admired  a  saying  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth.  "When  I  learn  a  new  language,"  he 
said,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  a  new  soul."  But  I  would  con- 
sole those  who  have  not  time  to  make  themselves  linguists 
by  assuring  them  that,  by  means  of  their  own  mother  tongue, 
they  may  obtain  ready  access  to  vast  intellectual  treasures,  to 
treasures  such  as  might  have  been  envied  by  the  greatest 
linguists  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  treasures  sur- 
passing those  which  were  possessed  by  Aldus,  by  Erasmus, 
and  by  Melancthon. 

And  thus  I  am  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  I 
started.  I  have  been  requested  to  invite  you  to  fill  your 
glasses  to  the  Literature  of  Britain ;  to  that  literature,  the 
brightest,  the  purest,  the  most  durable  of  all  the  glories  of 
our  country ;  to  that  literature,  so  rich  in  precious  truth  and 
precious  fiction ;  to  that  literature  which  boasts  of  the  prince 
of  all  poets  and  of  the  prince  of  all  philosophers ;  to  that 
literature  which  has  exercised  an  influence  wider  than  that  of 
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our  commerce,  and  mightier  than  that  of  our  arms ;  to  that 
literature  which  has  taught  France  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  has  furnished  Germany  with  models  of  art;  to  that 
literature  which  forms  a  tie  closer  than  the  tie  of  con- 
sanguinity between  us  and  the  commonwealths  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi ;  to  that  literature  before  the  light  of  which 
impious  and  cruel  superstitions  are  fii^t  taking  flight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gunges ;  to  that  literature  which  will,  in  future 
ages,  instruct  and  delight  the  unborn  millions  who  will  have 
turned  the  Australasian  and  Caffiurian  deserts  into  cities  and 
gardens.  To  the  Literature  of  Britain,  then !  And,  where- 
ever  British  literature  spreads,  may  it  be  attended  by  British 
virtue  and  by  British  freedom ! 
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A   SPEECH 

SBUfJUIID  tX 

The  House  of  Coioious  on  thb  19th  of  April,  1847. 


In  the  year  1847  the  Gbyemment  asked  from  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  Lord  John  Bussell, 
having  explained  the  reasons  for  this  application,  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  a  Committee  of  Supply.  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe, 
Member  for  Finsbury,  moved  the  following  amendment : 

**  That  previous  to  any  grant  of  public  money  being  assented  to 
by  this  House,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
national  education,  as  developed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in  August  and  December  last,  which 
minutes  have  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,  a  select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  justice  and  expediency  of  such  a  scheme,  and  its 
probable  annual  cost;  also  to  inquire  whether  the  regulations 
attached  thereto  do  not  unduly  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  invade  the  constitutional  functions  of  Parliament,  and 
interfere  with  the  religious  convictions  and  civil  rights  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects." 

In  opposition  to  this  amendment,  the  following  spoech  was  made. 
After  a  debate  of  three  nights,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  obtained 
permission  to  withdraw  the  latter  part  of  his  amendment.  The 
first  part  was  put,  and  negatived  by  372  votes  to  47. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Sir,  that  I  am  desirous  to  catch  your 
eye  this  evening.  The  first  duty  which  I  performed,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  Council  which  is  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  public  instruction,  was  to  give  my 
hearfy  assent  to  the  plan  which  the  honorable  Member  for 
Tinabnrj  calls  on  the  House  to  condemn.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  haye  been  accused  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
who  are  now  accused  in  Parliamenl^  of  aiming,  under  specious 
VOL.  Tin*  0  0 
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pretences,  a  blow  at  the  civil  and  religions  liberties  of  iiie 
people.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  I  should  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  vindicating  myself  from  so  grave  a  charge. 

The  honorable  Member  for  Finsburj  must  excuse  me  i^ 
in  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  to  the  House,  I  should 
not  follow  very  closely  the  order  of  his  speech.  The  truth 
is  that  a  mere  answer  to  his  speech  wonld  be  no  defence  of 
myself  or  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  surprised,  I  own,  that  a 
man  of  his  acuteness  and  abiliiy  should,  on  such  an  occasion, 
have  made  such  a  speech.  The  country  is  excited  from  one 
end  to  the  other  by  a  great  question  of  principle.  On  that 
question  the  Government  has  taken  one  side.  The  honor- 
able Member  stands  forth  as  the  chosen  and  trusted  champion 
of  a  great  party  which  takes  the  other  side.  We  expected 
to  hear  frt)m  him  a  frdl  exposition  of  the  views  of  those  in 
whose  name  he  speaks.  But,  to  our  astonishment,  he  has 
scarcely  even  alluded  to  the  controversy  which  has  divided 
the  whole  nation.  He  has  entertained  us  with  sarcasms  and 
personal  anecdotes:  he  has  talked  much  about  matters  of 
mere  detail :  but  I  must  say  that,  after  listening  with  close 
attention  to  al}  that  he  has  said,  I  am  quite  unable  to  dis- 
cover whether,  on  the  only  important  point  which  is  in  issue, 
he  agrees  with  us  or  with  that  large  and  active  body  of  Non- 
<3onformists  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  us.  He  has 
sate  down  without  dropping  one  word  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discover  whether  he  thinks  that  education  is  or  that 
it  is  not  a  matter  with  which  the  State  ought  to  interfere. 
Yet  that  is  the  question  about  which  the  whole  nation  has, 
during  several  weeks,  been  writing,  reading,  speaking,  hear- 
ing, thinking,  petitioning,  and  on  which  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  pronounce  a  decision.  That  question  once 
settled,  there  will  be,  I  believe,  very  little  room  for  dispute. 
If  it  be  not  competent  to  the  State  to  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  people,  the  mode  of  interference  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Council  must  of  course  be 
condemned.  If  it  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people,  the  objections 
made  to  our  plan  will,  in  a  very  few  words,  be  shown  to  be 
frivolous. 

I  shall  take  a  course  very  different  from  that  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  honorable  gentleman.  I  shall  in  the  clearest 
manner  profess  my  opinion  on  that  great  question  of  prin- 
ciple which  he  has  studiously  evaded;  and  for  my  opinion  I 
shall  give  what  seem  to  me  to  be  imanswerable  letuacmB. 
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I  believe.  Sir,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  means  of  education  for  the  common  people.  This 
proposition  seems  to  me  to  be  impUed  in  every  definition 
that  has  ever  yet  been  given  of  the  functions  of  a  govern- 
ment. About  the  extent  of  those  functions  there  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  ingenious  men.  There 
are  some  who  hold  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  government  to 
meddle  with  every  part  of  the  system  of  human  life,  to  regu- 
late trade  by  bounties  and  proUbitions,  to  regulate  expendi- 
ture by  sumptuary  laws,  to  regulate  literature  by  a  censorship,, 
to  regulate  religion  by  an  inquisition.  Others  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  assign  to  Grovemment  a  very  narrow 
sphere  of  action.  But  the  very  narrowest  sphere  that  ever 
was  assigned  to  governments  by  any  school  of  political  philo- 
sophy is  quite  wide  enough  for  my  purpose.  On  one  point 
all  the  disputants  are  agreed.  They  unanimously  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  take  order 
for  giving  security  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

This  being  admitted,  can  it  be  denied  that  the  education 
of  the  common  people  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  securing^ 
our  persons  and  our  property  9  Let  Adam  Smith  answer 
that  question  for  me.  His  authority,  always  high,  is,  on  this* 
subject,  entitied  to  peculiar  respect,  because  he  extremely 
disUked  busy,  prying,  interfering  governments.  He  was  for 
leaving  literature,  arts,  sciences,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
He  was  not  friendly  to  ecclesiastical  establishments.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  State  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
education  of  the  rich.  But  he  has  expressly  told  us  that  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made,  particularly  in  a  commercial  and 
highly  civilised  society,  between  the  education  of  the  rich 
and  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor, 
he  says,  is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  common- 
wealth. Just  as  the  magistrate  ought  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  leprosy  from  spreading  among  the 
people,  he  ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  moral  distempers  which  are  inseparable  frt)m 
ignorance.  Nor  can  this  duty  be  neglected  without  danger 
to  ijbe  public  peace.  If  you  leave  the  multitude  uninstructed, 
there  is  serious  risk  that  religious  animosities  may  produce 
Hie  meet  dreadful  disorders.  The  most  dreadfol  disorders  ! 
Those  axe  Adam  Smith's  own  words ;  and  prophetic  words 
fhegr  were.    Scarcely  had  he  given  this  warning  to  our  rulers 
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when  his  prediction  was  folfilled  in  a  nuuiner  never  to  be 
forgotten.  I  apeak  of  the  No  Popery  riotg  of  1 780.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  coold  find  in  all  history  a  stroi^^  proof  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people  makes 
the  property,  the  limbs,  the  lives  of  all  classes  insecm^. 
Withont  the  shadow  of  a  grievance,  at  the  smnmcoiB  oS  a 
madman,  a  hundred  thousand  people  rise  in  ingnrreotioii. 
Daring  a  whole  week,  there  is  anarchy  in  the  greatest  and 
wealthiest  of  European  cities.  The  parliament  is  besi^ed. 
Your  predecessor  sits  trembling  in  hie  chair,  and  expects 
every  moment  to  see  the  door  beaten  in  bj  the  ruffians  whose 
roar  he  hears  all  round  the  house.  The  peers  are  pnlled  oat 
of  their  coaches.  The  bishops  in  their  lawn  are  forced  to  fly 
over  the  tiles.  The  chapels  of  ibreign  ambassadors,  bnild- 
ings  made  sacred  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  destroyed.  The 
house  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  demolished.  Tho  little  children 
of  the  Prime  Minister  are  taken  out  of  their  beds  and  laid 
in  their  night  clothes  on  the  table  of  the  Horse  Guards,  the 
only  safe  afylmn  from  the  fury  of  the  rabble.  The  prisons 
are  opened.  Highwaymen,  housebreakers,  murderers,  come 
forth  to  swell  the  mob  by  which  they  have  been  set  free. 
Thirty-six  fires  are  blazing  at  once  in  London.  Then  comes 
tlie  retribution.  Count  up  all  the  wretches  who  were  slwt, 
who  were  hanged,  who  were  crushed,  who  drank  themselves 
to  death  at  the  rivers  of  gin  which  ran  down  Holbom  Hill ; 
and  you  will  find  that  battles  have  been  lost  and  won  with  a 
smaller  sacrifice  of  life.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
calamity,  a  calamity  which,  in  the  history  of  London,  ranks 
with  the  great  plague  and  the  great  fire  9  The  cause  was 
the  ignorance  of  a  population  which  had  been  sufiered,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  palaces,  theatres,  temples,  to  grow  ap  as 
rude  and  stupid  as  any  tribe  of  tattooed  cannilmls  in  New 
Zealand,  I  might  say  as  any  drove  of  beasts  in  Smithfield 
Market. 

The  instance  is  striking:  but  it  is  not  soUtary.  To  the 
same  cause  are  to  be  ascribed  the  riots  of  Nottingham, 
the  sack  of  Bristol,  all  the  outrages  of  Lndd,  and  Swing,  and 
BebeccR,  beautiful  ami  ■■ij-tl\-  n'.ii.Mieiy  l-.  l-.rii  to  pieces  in 
Yorkshire,  bams  and  liiiv--ri<jl;s  bluju^  <!_  I'Loiit.  fences  and 
bnilding!3  pulled  down  ^j.     ''        '   ein'U  things  have 

been  done  in  a  oomiti^^^^^Al|^^^  ^^^'^^  ^'^  !iil>oi)r'.'r 
had  been  opened  by  ^'^^^^^lO^B^^^K'^  h'jiii\  tanght 


to  find  pleasure  in  (ho^^^^^^B^^^^^^Wktitfbt  i 
vere  his  Maker,  tao^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' 
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taught  at  the  same  time  to  seek  the  redress  of  real  wrongs 
by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  9 

This  then  is  my  argument.  It  is  the  duly  of  Government 
to  protect  our  persons  and  property  from  danger.  The  gross 
ignorance  of  the  common  people  is  a  principal  cause  of  dan- 
ger to  our  persons  and  property.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  (rovemment  to  take  care  that  the  common  people  shall 
not  be  grossly  ignorant. 

And  what  is  the  alternative?  It  is  xmiversally  allowed 
that,  by  some  means,  Government  must  protect  our  persons 
and  property.  If  yon  take  away  education,  what  means  do 
you  leave?  Tou  leave  means  such  as  only  necessity  can 
justify,  means  which  inflict  a  fearful  amount  of  pain,  not 
only  on  the  guilty,  but  on  the  innocent  who  are  connected 
wifh  the  guilty.  Yon  leave  guns  and  bayonets,  stocks  and 
whipping-posts,  treadmills,  solitary  cells,  penal  colonies,  gib- 
bets. See  then  how  the  case  stands.  Here  is  an  end  which, 
as  we  all  agree,  governments  are  bound  to  attain.  There 
are  only  two  ways  of  attaining  it.  One  of  those  ways  is  by 
making  men  better,  and  wiser,  and  happier.  The  other  way 
is  by  making  them  infamous  and  miserable.  Can  it  be 
doubted  which  we  ought  to  prefer?  Is  it  not  strange,  is  it 
not  almost  incredible,  that  pious  and  benevolent  men  should 
gravely  propoimd  the  doctrine  that  the  magistrate  is  bound 
to  punish  and  at  the  same  time  boimd  not  to  teach  ?  To  me 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  whoever  has  a  right  to  hang  has  a 
right  to  educate.  Can  we  think  without  shame  and  remorse 
that  more  than  half  of  those  wretches  who  have  been  tied  up 
at  Newgate  in  our  time  might  have  been  living  happily,  that 
more  than  half  of  those  who  are  now  in  our  gaols  might  have 
been  enjoying  liberty  and  using  that  liberty  weU,  that  such  a 
hell  on  earth  as  Norfolk  Island  need  never  have  existed,  if 
we  had  expended  in  training  honest  men  but  a  small  part  of 
what  we  have  expended  in  hunting  and  torturing  rogues. 

I  would  earnestly  entreat  every  genlteman  to  look  at  a 
report  which  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First 
Volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  I  speak 
of  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Seymour  Tremenheere  on  the 
state  of  that  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  is  inhabited  by  a 
population  chiefly  employed  in  mining.  He  found  that,  in 
this  district,  towards  the  close  of  1839,  out  of  eleven  thou- 
■and  children  who  were  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  eight 
thoiUHUid  never  went  to  any  school  at  all,  and  that  most  of 
the  lemaining  three  thousand  might  almost  aa  well  have 
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gone  to  no  scliool  as  to  the  squalid  hovels  in  which  miaxi  vbo 
ought  themselves  to  have  been  learners  pretended  to  tead. 
In  general  these  men  had  only  one  qualification  for  Mheir 
employment;  and  that  was  their  utter  unfitness  for  eveiy 
other  employment.  They  were  disabled  miners,  or  broken 
hucksters.  In  their  schools  aU  was  stench,  and  noise,  and 
confusion.  Now  and  then  the  clamour  of  the  boys  was 
silenced  for  two  minutes  by  the  forious  menaces  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  but  it  soon  broke  out  again.  The  instruction  given  was 
of  the  lowest  kind.  Not  one  school  in  ten  was  provided  with 
a  single  map.  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  suffered  the 
minds  of  a  great  population  to  be  formed.  And  now  for  the 
effects  of  your  negligence.  The  barbarian  inhabitants  of 
this  region  rise  in  an  insane  rebellion  against  the  Govern^ 
ment.  They  come  pouring  down  their  valleys  to  Newport 
"They  fire  on  the  Queen's  troops.  They  wound  a  magistrate. 
The  soldiers  fire  in  return ;  and  too  many  of  these  wretched 
men  pay  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  their  crime.  But  is 
the  crime  theirs  alone  9  Is  it  strange  that  they  should  listen 
to  the  only  teaching  that  they  had  ?  How  can  you,  who  took 
no  pains  to  instruct  them,  blame  them  for  giving  ear  to  the 
demagogue  who  took  pains  to  delude  them  ?  We  put  them 
down  of  course.  We  punish  them.  We  had  no  choice.  Or- 
der must  be  maintained ;  property  must  be  protected ;  and, 
since  we  had  omitted  to  take  the  best  way  of  keeping  these 
people  quiet,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  them 
quiet  by  the  dread  of  the  sword  and  the  halter.  But  could 
any  necessity  be  more  cruel  ?  And  which  of  us  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  placed  under  such  necessity  a  second  time? 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  education  of  tlie  people  is  not 
only  a  means,  but  the  best  means,  of  attaining  that  which 
all  allow  to  be  a  chief  end  of  government ;  and,  if  this  be  so, 
it  passes  my  faculties  to  understand  how  any  man  can  gravely 
contend  that  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

My  confidence   in  my  opinion  is   strengthened  when  I 
recollect  that  I  hold  that  opinion  in  common  with  all  the 
greatest  lawgivers,  statesmen,  and  political  philosophers  of 
all  nations  and  ages,  with  all  the  most  illustrious 
of  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  and  especially  with  those 
whose  names  were  once  held  in  the  highest  Tpnfinilikiiii  ihi 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Engla? 
the  most  venerable  names  of 
rather  cite  the  example  of  tl 
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of  the  Yolimtaxj  system  here  ore  always  recommending  to 
us  as  a  pattern.  GU)  back  to  the  days  when  the  little  society 
which  has  expanded  into  the  opnlent  and  enlightened  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  began  to  exist.  Our  modem 
Dissenters  will  scarcely,  I  think,  venture  to  speak  contume- 
liously  of  those  Puritans  whose  spirit  Laud  and  his  High 
Commission  Court  could  not  subdue,  of  those  Puritans  who 
were  willing  to  leave  home  and  kindred,  and  all  the  comforts 
and  refinements  of  civilised  life,  to  cross  the  ocean,  to  fix 
their  abode  in  forests  among  wild  beasts  and  wild  men, 
rather  than  commit  the  sin  of  performing,  in  the  House  of 
God,  one  gesture  which  they  believed  to  be  displeasing  to 
Him.  Did  those  brave  exiles  think  it  inconsistent  with  civil 
or  religious  freedom  that  the  State  should  take  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  people  ?  No,  Sir ;  one  of  the  earliest  laws 
enacted  by  the  Puritan  colonists  was  that  every  township,  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  had  increased  it  to  the  number  of  fifty 
houses,  should  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and 
read,  and  that  every  township  of  a  hundred  houses  should 
set  up  a  grammar  school.  Nor  have  the  descendants  of  those 
who  made  this  law  ever  ceased  to  hold  that  the  pubUc  author- 
ities were  bound  to  provide  the  means  of  public  instruction. 
Nor  is  this  doctrine  confined  to  New  England.  "  Educate 
the  people  "  was  the  first  admonition  addressed  by  Penn  to 
the  colony  which  he  founded.  "  Educate  the  people  "  was 
the  legacy  of  Washington  to  the  nation  which  he  had  saved. 
"  Educate  the  people  "  was  the  unceasing  exhortation  of 
Jefiferson ;  and  I  quote  Jefferson  with  peculiar  pleasure,  be- 
cause, of  all  the  eminent  men  that  have  ever  lived,  Adam 
Smith  himself  not  excepted,  Jefferson  was  the  one  who  most 
abhorred  everything  like  meddling  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments. Yet  the  chief  business  of  his  later  years  was  to 
establish  a  good  system  of  State  education  in  Virginia. 

And,  against  such  authority  as  this,  what  have  you  who 
take  the  other  side  to  showP  Can  you  mention  a  single 
great  philosopher,  a  single  man  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for 
liberty,  humanity,  and  truth,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  down  to  the  time  of  this  present  Parliament,  ever  held 
your  doctrines  ?  You  can  oppose  to  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  the  wise  and  good,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  hemispheres, 
nothing  but  a  clamour  which  was  first  heard  a  few  months 
ago^  a  clamour  in  which  you  cannot  join  without  condemning, 
not  only  all  whose  memory  you  profess  to  hold  in  reverence, 
bat  even  your  former  selves* 
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This  new  theory  of  politics  has  at  least  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality. It  may  be  fairly  stated  thus.  All  men  have  hitherta 
been  ntterly  in  the  wrongf  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
civil  govei^ient.  The  g^at  truth,  hidden  from  every  pre- 
ceding  generation,  and  at  length  revealed,  in  the  year  1846, 
to  some  highly  respectable  ministers  and  elders  of  dissenting 
congregations,  is  this.  Government  is  simply  a  great  hang- 
man. Government  ought  to  do  nothing  except  by  harsh  and 
degrading  means.  The  one  business  of  Government  is  to 
handcuff,  and  lock  up,  and  scourge,  and  shoot,  and  stab,  and 
strangle.  It  is  odious  tyranny  in  a  government  to  attempt  to 
prevent  crime  by  informing  the  understanding  and  elevating 
the  moral  feeling  of  a  people.  A  statesman  may  see  hamlets 
turned,  in  the  course  of  one  generation,  into  great  seaport 
towns  and  manufacturing  towns.  He  may  know  that  on  the 
character  of  the  vast  population  which  is  collected  in  those 
wonderful  towns,  depends  the  prosperity,  the  peace,  the  very 
existence  of  society.  But  he  must  not  think  of  forming  that 
character.  He  is  an  enemy  of  public  liberty  if  he  attempts 
to  prevent  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
from  becoming  mere  Yahoos.  He  may,  indeed,  btdld  bar- 
rack after  barrack  to  overawe  them.  If  they  break  out  into 
insurrection,  he  may  send  cavalry  to  sabre  them:  he  may 
mow  them  down  with  grape  shot :  he  may  hang  them,  draw 
them,  quarter  them,  anything  but  teach  them.  He  may  see, 
and  may  shudder  as  he  sees,  throughout  large  rural  districts, 
millions  of  infants  growing  up  from  infancy  to  manhood  as 
ignorant,  as  mere  slaves  of  sensual  appetite,  as  the  beasts 
that  perish.  No  matter.  He  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  if  he  does  not  look  on  with  folded 
arms,  while  absurd  hopes  and  evil  passions  ripen  in  that  rank 
soil.  He  must  wait  for  the  day  of  his  harvest.  He  must 
wait  till  the  Jaquerie  comes,  till  farm  houses  are  burning, 
till  threshing  machines  are  broken  in  pieces ;  and  then  be- 
gins his  business,  which  is  simply  to  send  one  poor  ignorant 
savage  to  the  coimty  gaol,  and  another  to  the  antipodes,  and 
a  third  to  the  gallows. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  new  theory  of  government  which  was  first 
propounded,  in  the  year  1846,  by  some  men  of  high  note 
among  the  Nonconformists  of  England.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  men  of  excellent  abilities  and  excellent  inten- 
tions,— and  there  are,  I  readily  admit,  such  men  among  those 
who  hold  this  theory, — can  have  fallen  into  so  abeiurd  and 
pernicious  an  error.    One  explanation  only  oocnra  to 
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This  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  an  instance  of  the  operation 
of  the  great  law  of  reaction.  We  have  just  come  victorions 
ont  of  a  long  and  fierce  contest  for  the  liberty  of  trade. 
While  that  contest  was  nndecided,  mnch  was  said  and  written 
about  the  advantages  of  free  competition,  and  about  the  danger 
of  sufFering  the  State  to  regulate  matters  which  should  be  left 
to  individuals.  There  has  consequently  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  persons  who  are  led  by  words,  and  who  are  little  in  the  habit 
of  making  distinctions,  a  disposition  to  apply  to  political  ques- 
tions and  moral  questions  principles  which  are  sound  only  when 
applied  to  commercial  questions.  These  people,  not  content 
-with  having  forced  the  Government  to  surrender  a  province 
wrongfully  usurped,  now  wish  to  wrest  from  the  Government 
a  domain  held  by  a  right  which  was  never  before  questioned, 
and  which  cannot  be  questioned  with  the  smallest  show  of  rea- 
son. "  K,"  they  say, "  free  competition  is  a  good  thing  in  trade^ 
it  must  surely  be  a  good  thing  in  education.  The  supply  of 
other  commodities,  of  sugar,  for  example,  is  left  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  demand ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are 
better  supplied  with  sugar  than  if  the  Grovemment  undertook 
to  supply  us.  Why  then  should  we  doubt  that  the  supply  of 
instruction  will,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government, 
be  found  equal  to  the  demand  ?** 

Never  was  there  a  more  false  analogy.  Whether  a  man  is 
well  supplied  with  sugar  is  a  matter  which  concerns  himself 
alone.  But  whether  he  is  well  supplied  with  instruction  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  his  neighbours  and  the  State.  K  he 
cannot  aflFord  to  pay  for  sugar,  he  must  go  without  sugar. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  fit  that,  because  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  education,  he  should  go  without  education.  Between 
the  rich  and  their  instructors  there  may,  as  Adam  Smith  says, 
be  free  trade.  The  supply  of  music  masters  and  Italian 
masters  may  be  left  to  adjust  itself  to  the  demand.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  the  milions  who  are  too  poor  to  procure 
without  assistance  the  services  of  a  decent  schoolmaster  9 
We  have  indeed  heard  it  said  that  even  these  millions  will  be 
supplied  with  teachers  by  the  fi^e  competition  of  benevolent 
individuals  who  will  vie  with  each  other  in  rendering  this  ser- 
vice to  mankind.  No  doubt  there  are  many  benevolent  indi- 
^nals  who  spend  their  time  and  money  most  laudably  in 
Betting  up  and  supporting  schools ;  and  you  may  say,  if  you 
please,  that  there  is,  among  these  respectable  persons,  a  com- 
petiticm  to  do  good.  But  do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  words. 
Do  not  believe  that  this  competition  resembles  the  competi- 


IfaB  vlifeh  b  piodooed  bj  tU  darin  of  w«ftllli  ud  bj  tU 
jdniML    l^mkagiwidilbrvBocipbeMmredi  bvlwwttik* 
dvttby  of  phiknthrppiato  and  th«  rifmby  of  gmovn.    TW 

gioean,  be  thail  aoun  f{o  befijre  Um  Bankrupt  (Vmrt,  aod  kk 
vifc  mad  chiUmi  will  IwTe  no  roftigv  bot  tho  worlfhiimg  :  hm 
kaowB  tkAly  if  kii  aliop  obUina  oa  booombb  cvlebritjr.  be  tlMdl 
bt  abb  to  Mi  vp  A  cmrriage  and  boy  a  tiIIa  :  Aod  Ibb 
lidgo  iBpob  bim  to  oxertiont  ooai|MUvd  witb  wbicb  tbe 
tku  of  «Yen  wry  cbAiitable  peopb  to  amrr  tbe  poor  am  bat 
l^*f"^*  It  wtmU  be  etranice  inbtUAtiun  iiKk«ed  to  legUalo 
on  tbe  fuppueitiim  tbAt  a  nuui  CArea  fur  bu  fellow 
AA  niicb  A«  be  cmres  fiir  bimaelf. 

Uftkaa,  tiir,  I  KImUIj  deoetve  Bijwlf»  tb(«e 
wbicb  abcjw  tbAt  tbe  UuTemmeiii  oogbt  nut  loleAre  iopfiwmte 
peuple  tbe  tAjk  uf  pcuTidiii|{  lor  tbe  natiainAl  Attamcm^  will 
oqimUj  abuw  tbAt  tbe  Uurrnunent  uui;bt  nut  to  leore  to  pei- 
^wim  peupb  tbe  tAek  of  pruviding  fiir  nAtioiiAl  educAtiua.  Oli 
tbie  subject,  Mr.  Uiune  bA«  lAid  down  tbe  ipenerml  Iaw  witb 
Admiimblp  pmd  aeaM*  and  pervpacuitj.  1  mcaa  Itevid  Haaw, 
aot  tbe  Member  fur  Mcmtnve,  tbuogb  tbat  btim itmbb  geatlr- 
aMB  wilL  I  am  cunfident,  anent  to  tlie  dortrine  propoaadnd 
bj  hi«  illuvtritHu  nanuiMiki*.  DbtiaI  llutue,  Hir.  jta^j  isv« 
tbat  ui«*«t  of  tht«ariji  niiil  tnuk**  whirk  I'lut  in  tlit*  wurU  |^>» 
duiv  m»  uixwh  tktltiiuimc**  mtul  |>l«-ttAfir«*  X*»  unlit uliul«,  iIlaI  ti^ 
ittJi^i*trat«'  ziiar  ».ifrlv  l«-a«i*  it  tn  ii)«lt«it|tialii  U*  *ii*^*tir%^ 
lb<«**  .irt.«  Aitii  tnii|i*«.  Itiit  III-  tt«l(U  that  tlifn*  an*  i^l.b^;* 
whi*  li,  thi*ii;;h  th*'^   an-  liii:lil%    llM-fiil,  iiai.  ii(*tti*lijtf  W  in-^v^ 

mkT}  t*'  ^i«  u-X\ ,  \«-t  i|ti  iii*t  a<liiiiiii«tfT  t^i  lh«*  |"*«  uliar  |*Lift»ur«- 
or  |»n*ti!  *'(  ant    iinlni<liial.     llu*   inilitan   t-mlliiii;  u  an  la- 

etJUl«>-.       H«*n\«.A\«    litltiii-.    till*    ^i-lrtii:)!*  :it    IMi«t    lUXtrr^ir 

It  UAii«t  Uiki*  nil  itfM*lf  ttt  n*^uliiU*  till-***  I  alliii;r*t  and  tt>  fttimv- 
IaI*'  till*  Hid  list  M  «'l  tlic  |a-rMiiui  alio  ff|l«<iK  thi'M*  «'allii^«  l«v 
prt-uiiiari  aiiii  hoii«*nar}  n-wanU. 

Now,  .Sir.  It  »«^'ni«  t«*  ni**  tlwt,  on  th«-  ^aiui*  |irin«-i|>k  «« 
wbitla  if«'ti*niMii*nt  i>u«;ht  tti  »u|«*nnt«'nil  an«l  ti»  n*«afd  tW 
auUkt,  iHi%fniin*'nt  ••Ut^ht  U*  BUiM-rintt-ntl  antl  t«*  n-waid  t^ 
arboolinaatrr.  i  ni<*an,  nf  lourH*.  th**  •N-h««*lttka«trr  (/  tbr 
cuintut*n  pi'tiitlt-.  'lliat  )ii«  ralhii^f  ia  u»*ful,  that  bi«  oalliA^ 
ia  ntx^-^wiaM,  will  lianiU  U«  dfuird.  Yi*t  tt  i«  rUaar  tbat  kja 
amrit*«-*  will  ut«t  U*  atli<«|tiaii*l%  rviiiuiM'ntt«il  if  b«*  la  Irft  u>  kir 
ivaiun'-mti'd  \»%  th«M«*  vikiiui  Im*  trarln-fl,  nr  l*v  tbe  iviliuitar^ 
cuainUitAitiia  of  tl»f  i-hantAlilf.  Ia  tlii*  dia|iutrd  ?  Luwk  at 
tbe  fkt-ta.     Yuu  irll  ua  tbat  ac*but4i  will  uiulti|Jv  aial 
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exceedingly,  if  1J»  GoTeniment  wm  oidy  lAelain  from  u^^^ 
fering  with  them.  Has  not  the  Govemment  long  abataoEied 
£rom  interfering  with  them  9  Has  not  eTerjthing  been  left, 
through  many  years,  to  individnal  exertion  9  K  it  were  true 
that  education,  like  trade,  thrives  most  where  the  magistrate 
meddles  least,  the  common  people  of  England  would  now  be 
the  best  educated  in  the  world.  Our  schools  would  be  model 
schools.  Every  one  would  have  a  well  chosen  little  library, 
excellent  maps,  a  small  but  neat  apparatus  for  experiments 
in  natural  philosophy.  A  grown  person  imable  to  read  and 
write  would  be  pointed  at  like  Giant  O'Brien  or  the  Polish 
Count.  Our  schoolmasters  would  be  as  eminently  expert  in 
all  that  relates  to  teaching  as  our  cutlers,  our  cottonspinners, 
our  engineers  are  allowed  to  be  in  their  respectiye  callings* 
They  would,  as  a  class,  be  held  in  high  consideration ;  and 
their  gains  would  be  such  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  men 
of  respectable  character  and  attainments  to  fiU  up  vacancies. 
Now,  is  this  the  case  9  Look  at  the  charges  of  the  judges, 
at  the  resolutions  of  the  grand  juries,  at  the  reports  of  public 
of&cers,  at  the  reports  of  volimtary  associations.  All  tell  the 
same  sad  and  ignominious  story.  Take  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons.  In  the  House  of  Correction  at  Hert- 
ford, of  seven  hundred  prisoners  one  half  could  not  read  at 
all ;  only  eight  could  read  and  write  weU.  Of  eight  thousand 
prisoners  who  had  passed  through  Maidstone  gaol  only  fifty 
could  read  and  write  well.  In  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  the 
proportion  that  could  read  and  write  well  seems  to  have  been 
still  smaller.  Turn  firom  the  registers  of  prisoners  to  the  re- 
gisters of  marriages.  You  will  find  that  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  couples  were  married  in  the  year  1844.  More 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  bridegrooms  and  more  than  sixty 
thousand  of  the  brides  did  not  sign  their  names,  but  made 
their  marks.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  men  and  nearly  one 
half  of  the  women,  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  are  to 
be  the  parents  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  next  generation,  who 
are  to  bear  a  chief  part  in  forming  the  minds  of  the  English- 
men of  the  next  generation,  cannot  write  their  own  names. 
Semember,  too,  that,  though  people  who  cannot  write  their 
own  names  must  be  grossly  ignorant,  people  may  write  their 
own  names  and  yet  have  very  little  knowledge.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands who  were  able  to  write  their  names  had  in  all  probabi- 
lity received  only  the  wretched  education  of  a  common  day 
schooL  We  know  what  such  a  school  too  often  is ;  a  room 
crusted  with  filth,  without  lights  without  air  with  a  heap  of 
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fuel  in  one  comer  and  a  brood  of  chickens  in  another ;  ilie 
only  machinery  of  instruction  a  dogeared  spellingbook  and  a 
broken  slate ;  the  Inasters  the  refuse  of  all  other  callings,  dis- 
carded footmen,  ruined  pedlars,  men  who  cannot  work  a  sum 
in  the  rule  of  three,  men  who  cannot  write  a  common  letter 
without  blunders,  men  who  do  not  know  whether  the  earth  is 
a  sphere  or  a  cube,  men  who  do  not  know  whether  Jerusalem 
is  in  Asia  or  America.  And  to  such  men,  men  to  whom  none 
of  us  would  entrust  the  key  of  his  cellar,  we  have  entrusted 
the  mind  of  the  rising  generation,  and,  with  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  freedom,  the  happiness,  the  glory  of 
our  country. 

Do  you  question  the  accuracy  of  this  description  P  I  will 
produce  evidence  to  which  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  ven- 
ture to  take  an  exception.  Every  gentleman  here  knows,  I 
suppose,  how  important  a  place  the  Congregational  Union 
holds  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  how  prominent  a  part 
Mr.  Edward  Baines  has  taken  in  opposition  to  State  educa- 
tion. A  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  drew  up  last 
year  a  report  on  the  subject  of  education.  That  report  was 
received  by  the  Union ;  and  the  person  who  moved  that  it 
should  be  received  was  Mr.  Edward  Baines.  That  report  con- 
tains the  following  passage :  ^^  K  it  were  necessary  to  disclose 
facts  to  such  an  assembly  as  this,  as  to  the  ignorance  and  de- 
basement of  the  neglected  portions  of  our  population  in  towns 
and  rural  districts,  both  adidt  and  juvenile,  it  could  easily  be 
done.  Private  information  communicated  to  the  Board,  per- 
sonal observation  and  investigation  of  the  various  localities, 
with  the  published  documents  of  the  Eegistrar  General,  and  the 
reports  of  the  state  of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  published 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  famish  enough  to 
make  us  modest  in  speaking  of  what  has  been  done  for  the 
humbler  classes,  and  make  us  ashamed  that  the  sons  of  the 
soil  of  England  should  have  been  so  long  neglected,  and 
should  present  to  the  enlightened  traveller  from  other  shores 
such  a  sad  spectacle  of  neglected  cultivation,  lost  n^ental 
power,  and  spiritual  degradation.'*  Nothing  can  be  more  just. 
All  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  bears 
out  the  statements  of  the  Congregational  Union.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  community  to  which  we  belong  ought  to  make  us  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  I  do  believe  that  an  enlightened  traveller  from 
New  York,  fix)m  Gteneva,  or  from  Berlin  would  be  shocked  to 
see  so  much  barbarism  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  so 
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mncli  wealth  and  civilisation.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  the 
very  gentlemen  who  tell  ns  in  such  emphatic  language  that 
the  people  are  shamefully  iU  educated,  should  yet  persist  in 
telling  us  that  under  a  system  of  free  competition  the  people 
are  certain  to  he  excellently  educated  ?  Only  this  morning 
the  opponents  of  our  plan  circulated  a  paper  in  which  they 
confidently  predict  that  free  competition  will  do  all  that 
is  necessary,  if  we  will  only  wait  with  patience.  Wait  with 
patience  I  Why,  we  have  been  waiting  ever  since  the  Hep- 
tarchy. How  much  longer  are  we  to  wait  ?  Till  the  year 
2847  9  Or  till  the  year  3847  ?  That  the  experiment  has  as  yet 
fidled  you  do  not  deny.  And  why  should  it  have  failed?  Has 
it  been  tried  in  un£Eivourable  circumstances.  Not  so ;  it  has 
been  tried  in  the  richest,  and  in  the  fi'eest,  and  in  the  most 
charitable  country  in  all  Europe.  Has  it  been  tried  on  too 
small  a  scale?  Not  so:  millions  have  been  subjected  to  it* 
Has  it  been  tried  during  too  short  a  time  ?  Not  so :  it  has 
been  going  on  during  ages.  The  cause  of  the  failure  then  is 
plain.  Our  whole  system  has  been  unsound.  We  have  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  free  competition  to  a  case  to  which  that 
principle  is  not  appUcable. 

But,  Sir,  if  the  state  of  the  southern  part  of  our  island  has 
furnished  me  with  one  strong  argument,  the  state  of  the 
northern  part  furnishes  me  with  another  argument,  which  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  decisive.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  England  was  one  of  the  best  governed  and  most  prosper- 
ous countries  in  the  world :  Scotland  was  perhaps  the  rudest 
and  poorest  country  that  could  lay  any  claim  to  civilisation. 
The  name  of  Scotchman  was  then  uttered  in  this  part  of  the 
island  with  contempt.  The  ablest  Scotch  statesman  contem- 
plated the  degraded  state  of  their  poorer  countrymen  with  a 
feeling  approaching  to  despair.  It  is  well  known  that  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  a  brave  and  accomplished  man,  a  man  who  had 
drawn  his  sword  for  liberty,  who  had  suffered  proscription  and 
exile  for  liberty,  was  so  much  disgusted  and  dismayed  by  the 
misery,  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  the  lawlessness  of  the  com- 
mon people,  that  he  proposed  to  make  many  thousands  of 
them  slaves.  Nothing,  he  thought^  but  the  discipline  which 
kept  order  and  enforced  exertion  among  the  negroes  of  a  sugar 
colony,  nothing  but  the  lash  and  the  stocks,  could  reclaim  the 
Tagabonds  who  infested  every  part  of  Scotland  from  their  in- 
dolent and  predatory  habits,  and  compel  them  to  support 
themielves  by  steady  labour.  He  therefore,  soon  after  the 
Befotetum,  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  earnestly,  and^ 
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as  I  believe,  from  the  mere  impulse  of  liiimanitj  and  patriot* 
ism,  recommended  to  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  this  sharp 
remedy,  which  alone,  as  he  conceived,  conld  remove  the  eviL 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  that  pamphlet 
a  verj  different  remedy  was  applied.    The  Parliament  which 
sate  at  Edinburgh  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of 
parochial  schools.    What  followed  ?  An  improvement  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  took  place  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  people.     Soon,  in  spite  of  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  sterility  of  the  earth,  Scotland 
became  a  country  which  had  no  reason  to  envy  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe.    Wherever  the  Scotchman  went, — and 
there  were  few  parts  of  the  world  to  which  he  did  not  go, — 
he  carried  his  superiority  with  him.     K  he  was  admitted  into 
a  public  office,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  the  highest  post.   If 
he  got  employment  in  a  brewery  or  a  fectory,  he  was  soon  the 
foreman.     If  he  took  a  shop,  his  trade  was  the  best  in  the 
street.      K  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  became  a  colour-ser- 
jeant.     If  he  went  to  a  colony,  he  was  the  most  thriving 
planter  there.     The  Scotchman  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  spoken  of  in  London  as  we  speak  of  the  Esquimaux. 
The  Scotchman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  object,  not 
of  scorn,  but  of  envy.     The  cry  was  that,  wherever  he  came, 
he  got  more  than  his  share ;  that,  mixed  with  Englishmen  or 
mixed  with  Irishmen,  he  rose  to  the  top  as  surely  as  oil  rises 
to  the  top  of  water.     And  what  had  produced  this  great  re- 
volution ?     The  Scotch  air  was  still  as  cold,  the  Scotch  rocks 
were  still  as  bare  as  ever.      All  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
Scotchman  were  still  what  they  had  been  when  learned  and 
benevolent  men  advised  that  he  shoidd  be  flogged,  like  a  beast 
of  burden,  to  his  daily  task.     But  the  State  had  given  him  an 
education.     That  education  was  not,  it  is  true,  in  all  respects 
what  it  should  have  been.      But,  such  as  it  was,  it  had  done 
more  for  the  bleak  and  dreary  shores  of  the  Forth  ajid  the 
Clyde  than  the  richest  of  soils  and  the  most  genial  of  climates 
had  done  for  Capua  and  Tarentum.    Is  there  one  member  of 
this  House,  however  strongly  he  may  hold  the  doctrine  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  education  of 
the  people,  who  will  stand  up  and  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Scotch  would  now  have  been  a  happier  and  a  more 
enlightened  people  if  they  had  been  left,  during  the  last  five 
generations,  to  find  instruction  for  themselves? 

I  say,  then.  Sir,  that,  if  tiie  MMioe  of  Government  be  an 
experimental  adaiia  Wo  an  m  a 
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condition  to  perform  the  inductive  process  according  to  the 
roles  laid  down  in  the  Novum  Organum.  We  have  two  na- 
tions closely  connected,  inhabiting  the  same  island,  sprung 
fix)m  the  same  blood,  speaking  the  same  language,  governed 
by  the  same  Sovereign  and  the  same  Legislature,  holding 
essentiallj  the  same  religious  &ith,  having  the  same  allies 
and  the  same  enemies.  Of  these  two  nations  one  was,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  as  respects  opulence  and  civilisa- 
tion, in  the  highest  rank  among  European  communities,  the 
other  in  the  lowest  rank.  The  opulent  and  highly  civilised 
nation  leaves  the  education  of  the  people  to  free  competition. 
In  the  poor  and  half  barbarous  nation  the  education  of  the 
people  is  undertaken  by  the  State.  The  result  is  that  the 
first  are  last  and  the  last  first.  The  common  people  of  Scot- 
land,— it  is  vain  to  disguise  the  truth, — ^have  passed  the  com- 
mon people  of  England.  Free  competition,  tried  with  every 
advantage,  has  produced  effects  of  which,  as  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  tells  us,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  which 
must  lower  us  in  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  foreigner. 
State  education,  tried  under  every  disadvantage,  has  produced 
an  improvement  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
in  any  age  or  country.  Such  an  experiment  as  this  would  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  in  surgery  or  chemistry,  and  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  regarded  as  equally  conclusive  in  politics. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  me  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  people.  Being  firmly 
convinced  of  that  truth,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  proclaiming 
it  here  and  elsewhere,  in  defiance  of  the  loudest  clamour 
that  agitators  can  raise.  The  remainder  of  my  task  is  easy. 
For,  if  the  great  principle  for  which  I  have  been  contending 
is  admitted,  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
details  of  our  plan  will  vanish  fast.  I  will  deal  with  those 
objections  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  honorable  member  for  Einsbur)'. 

First  among  his  objections  he  places  the  cost.  Surely,  Sir^ 
no  person  who  admits  that  it  is  our  duty  to  train  the  minds 
of  tiie  rising  generation  can  think  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
too  large  a  sum  for  that  purpose.  K  we  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  lowest  point  of  view,  if  we  consider  human  beings 
merely  as  producers  of  wealth,  the  difference  between  an  in- 
telligent and  a  stupid  population,  estimated  in  pounds,  slul- 
lings,  and  pence,  exceeds  a  hundredfold  the  proposed  outlay. 
Nor  is  fhiB  all.  For  every  pound  that  you  save  in  education^ 
joa  win  spend  five  in  prosecutions,  in  prisons,  in  penal  set* 
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tlements.     I  cannot  believe  that  the  House,  having  never 
grudged  anything  that  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining order  and  protecting  property  by  means  of  pain  and 
fear,  will  begin  to  be  niggardly  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  the  same  objects  by  making  the  people  wiser  and  better. 
The  next  objection  made  by  the  honorable  member  to  our. 
plan  is  that  it  will  increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown.    This 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  may,  he  apprehends,  be 
employed  in  corruption  and  jobbing.     Those  schoolmasters 
who  vote  for  ministerial  candidates  will  obtain  a  share  of  the 
grant :  those  schoolmasters  who  vote  for  opponents  of  the 
ministry  will  apply  for  assistance  in  vain.    Sir,  the  honorable 
member  never  would  have  made  this  objection  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  minutes  which  he  has 
condenmed.    We  propose  to  place  this  part  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure under  checks  which  must  make  such  abuses  as  tho 
Iionorable  member  anticipates  morally  impossible.     Not  only 
will  there  be  those  ordinary  checks  which  are  thought  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  misapplication  of  the  many  millions  an- 
nually granted  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  the  civil 
government :  not  only  must  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  come 
every  year  to  this  House  for  a  vote,  and  be  prepared  to  render 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  laid  out  what 
had  been  voted  in  the  preceding  year ;  but,  when  they  have 
satisfied  the  House,  when  they  have  got  their  vote,  they  will 
still  be  unable  to  distribute  the  money  at  their  discretion. 
Whatever  they  may  do  for  any  schoolmaster  must  be  done  in 
concert  with  those  persons  who,  in  the  district  where  the 
schoolmaster  lives,  take  an  interest  in  education,  and  contri- 
bute out  of  their  private  means  to  the  expense  of  education. 
When  the  honorable  gentleman  is  afraid  that  we  shall  cor- 
rupt the   schoolmasters,   he  forgets,  first,  that  Vve   do  not 
appoint  the  schoolmasters ;  secondly,  that  we  cannot  dismiss 
the  schoolmasters ;  thirdly,  that  managers  who  are  altogether 
independent  of  us,  can,  without  our  consent,  dismiss  the  school- 
masters ;  and  fourthly,  that  without  the  reconmiendation  of 
these  managers  we  can  give  nothing  to  the  schoolmasters. 
Observe,  too,  that  such  a  recommendation  will  not  be  one  of 
those  recommendations  which  goodnatured  easy  people  are 
too  apt  to  give  to  everybody  who  asks ;  nor  will  it  at  all  re- 
semble those  recommendations  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving.    For  every  poimd  which 
we  pay  on  the  recommendation  of  the  managers,  the  mana- 
gers themselves  must  pay  two  pounds.    They  must  also  pro- 
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vide  the  schoolmaster  with  a  house  out  of  their  own  funds 
before  they  can  obtain  for  him  a  grant  from  the  public  funds. 
What  chance  of  jobbing  is  there  here  ?  It  is  common  enough, 
no  doubt,  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  votes  with  Govern- 
ment to  ask  that  one  of  those  who  zealouslj  supported  him 
at  the  last  election  may  have  a  place  in  the  Excise  or  the  Cus- 
toms. But  such  a  member  would  soon  cease  to  solicit  if  the 
answer  were,  "Your  friend  shall  have  a  place  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  if  you  will  give  him  a  house  and  settle  on  him  an  income 
of  a  hundred  a  year."  What  chance  then,  I  again  ask,  is  there 
of  jobbing?  What,  say  some  of  the  dissenters  of  Leeds,  is  to 
prevent  a  Tory  Government,  a  High  Church  Grovemment,  from 
using  this  parliamentary  grant  to  corrupt  the  schoolmasters  of 
our  borough,  and  to  induce  them  to  use  all  their  influence  in 
favour  of  a  Tory  and  High  Church  candidate  ?  Why,  Sir, 
the  dissenters  of  Leeds  themselves  have  the  power  to  prevent 
it.  Let  them  subscribe  to  the  schools  :  let  them  take  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  schools  :  let  them  refuse  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Committee  of  Council  any  schoolmaster  whom 
they  suspect  of  having  voted  at  any  election  from  corrupt  mo- 
tives :  and  the  thing  is  done.  Our  plan,  in  truth,  is  made  up 
of  checks.  My  only  doubt  is  whether  the  checks  may  not  be 
found  too  numerous  and  too  stringent.  On  our  general  con- 
duct there  is  the  ordinary  check,  the  parliamentary  check. 
And,  as  respects  those  minute  details  which  it  is  impossible 
that  this  House  can  investigate,  we  shall  be  checked,  in  every 
town  and  in  every  rural  district,  by  boards  consisting  of  in- 
dependent men  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  truth  is,  Sir,  that  those  who  clamour  most  loudly  against 
our  plan,  have  never  thought  of  ascertaining  what  it  is.     I 
see  that  a  gentleman,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  has 
not  been  ashamed  publicly  to  tell  the  world  that  our  plan  wiU 
cost  the  nation  two  millions  a  year,  and  will  paralyse  all  the 
exertions  of  individuals  to  educate  the  people.    These  two 
assertions  are  uttered  in  one  breath.   And  yet,  if  he  who  made 
them  had  read  our  minutes  before  he  railed  at  them,  he  would 
have  seen  that  his  predictions  are  contradictory ;  that  the^ 
caxmot  both  be  frdfiUed ;  that,  if  individuals  do  not  exert . 
themselves,  the  country  will  have  to  pay  nothing ;  and  that, . 
if  the  country  has  to  pay  two  millions,  it  will  be  because  in- 
dividuals  have  exerted  themselves  with  such  wonderful,  such. 
incredible,  vigour,  as  to  raise  four  millions  by  voluntary  con- 

The  next  olgection  made  by  the  honontble  Member  for 
TOL*  Tin*  D  D 


Ibmhuj  !■  th«t  wm  hifv  actod  naumialUntlonally,  mad 
•Mimcbtd  oa  Uw  fcactioM  of  ^rihaitiit,  Thg  OpmJUw 
€f  Owmflil  1m  mmbs  to  f*i^ffiiiir  m  mi  onkiwltal 
Bs  oftUi  it  ■onwtimM  a  #tlf  ilodid  bod j  ftnd 
Mif  appoialid  body.  Sir,  Umw  m  wotdt  wHhovt 
The  CoauaMeo  b  bo  oiorv  a  wiroleetcd  body  Umui  Ibo  Bawd 
€f  Tnido.  It  b  A  body  appoiBtod  by  tbo  Qoera  t  and  is 
pointiniC  it  Her  Majesty  liae  anivbed,  ander  tba  advtea  of 
■aapomiUti  Mtnialm,  a  pfvrogatife  aa  old  aa  tha  matmnkj. 

^■^^^wte     ^^^B^p  va    vv^^v    v^A^v^M^v  aw^^v     as^^vasaa^^^^B  ■     va^k      ^i^^aaaav49aa  s^^^^vb^bv    ^k'^v^^^V^B^* 

voold  bava  been  to  apply  tat  an  Art  of  ftuljaaifnt,  €ki 
whal|trooadP  N«itliinirbotan Actof l^utiaamtcaabgaliBe 
tbat  whirh  ia  lUaffaL  Bat  wboarrr  bcaid  of  an  Act  of  IW^ 
liaaiant  to  laicaliaa  what  waa  alrfady  beyond  all  diapnia 
legal  f  Of  cowae,  if  we  wiahed  U»  arad  aliraa  oat  of  the 
eoontry,  or  to  detain  diilihrted  perauna  in  coatcdy  witheot 
bfiafing  tbeni  to  trial,  we  moat  obtain  an  Art  uf  l^tlk«iwt 
ai|w>ngriin  na  to  do  ao.  Bat  why  thould  we  aak  tat  an  Airt 
of  Parliament  to  empuwer  na  to  do  what  anybody  nay  4a. 
what  the  honoiBhle  Member  §ot  Finabavy  may  do?  Ia 
any  dcmbt  that  he  or  anybody  elm  may  aobarrihe  to  a 
five  a  stipend  to  a  monitor,  or  aettle  a  retiring  penaian  <m  a 
pfft'ci'pt^ir  who  ha*  done  ipiod  aerrirr  9  What  any  «if  ihr 
Qufvira  •iiltifH-tn  may  clu  tht*  QiHvn  uimy  ili>.  H«i|«p(Wi*  ikmx 
ht^  I'HTr  |>Mr^«  VI fn*  •••  Ury**  that  »ht*  omlil  Afr**r\l  !••  rvif^k  « 
nhini«ln-«l  thiitift^ri'l  |MiUii<U  in  tliU  U'nt'ti^M'rit  niaiiiM-r  ;  «t4aki 
Ml  A'*t  I'f  Parli.iint*i;t  U*  tifN-^HUUiri  f'l  rn^M*'  hrr  h*  •!••  »»  « 
Kt»*m  |Mrt  ••f  I'ur  |»Liii  mnj  Liwfiilli  UTairii'-l  iiiti»  nr^-utfti - 
by  mu\  |-T*«'fi,  S-«#Tfiin>  <»f  •Ml»ji*«"t,  nh*>  h.i*  tht*  iTi«*l:n»t>  r 
*n«l  th*'  iii>>ii«*i.      \W  liAti*  tit't  th«*  int'Tiri  ;  tku*\  iff  l}w*  r.*»^»% 

m  m 

Wi*  •-■•tiif.  Ill  ■  atrii'tl«  i-iififltitiltii'tial  iii:ii;ri«-r.  t*>  th«<  lli^.^r  •  ' 
(%immt*na.  *ni"'  •■••«ir»M«  whirh  wr  hAi«*talL**ii  i«  in  .'•••*f.  rtr.jfi 
with  a\\  |>n'«-r«|ftit.  .!«  Wf-ll  ii«  with  aII  f'ntii'iph*.  Tl*  *t  ar* 
niihtarr  •-  ht«>U.  N<*  Ai  t  of  I\irli4iiifiit  «a«  I'^-r^mmrt  t 
auth'*n*«*  th«*  •*«t«ihh«hiit;;  of  aiii-h  *«  h<-*l«.  All  tluil  w&t 
n«*r«*«AarT  waji  a  irrxnt  lif  iii*in<*v  tti«lrfni«  tlu*  ihArvr.  \%|^- 
I  wj«  ^%•^^rtArT  >t  War  it  w»«  tnv  i|«iti  T«*  )«rinj  ntvU<r  l|r« 
M*j***tT'«  n^'tioi*  t}i«-  BittiAti'*!!  I  if  thr  fffiiAit*  •'hiklnti  t^  br« 
•riklifri.  Manv  «M--h  rhiMn*ti  Ar«>>ui|«inir«l  rvrrr  rv^m^w*. 
and  fhrir  tN|urati<iti  nan  ;n'>«****aalT  invl'^'t*^!-  Hrr  Ma^^i^eei 
WM  in^ritifitlj  plra**"!!  tn  aitfn  a  narmiit  l-y  wkirh  a  a^rit 
arh*»»l  wan  attached  Ia>  rarh  i-^irpa.  No  Art  uf  Parliamrr* 
waa  n«-rr'*aaf7'.  F^r  !••  »-t  ii|t  a  ^-h**'!  «h«'n*  c^ria  m^rbl  Iv 
Uoght  to  lead*  and  writr,  anil  arw»  and  <vok«  waa  |««irvi:t 
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legal  already.  I  might  have  set  it  up  myself,  if  I  had  been 
rich  enough.  All  that  I  had  to  ask  from  Parliament  was  the 
money.  But  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  arguing  a  point  so 
clear. 

.  The  next  objection  to  our  plans  is  that  they  interfere  with 
the  religious  convictions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  It  has 
been  sometimes  insinuated,  but  it  has  never  been  proved, 
that  the  Committee  of  Council  has  shown  undue  favour  to  ihe 
Established  Church.  Sir,  I  have  carefully  read  and  consi- 
dered the  minutes ;  and  I  wish  that  every  man  who  has  ex- 
erted his  eloquence  against  them  had  done  the  same.  I  say 
that  I  have  carefully  read  and  considered  them,  and  that  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  exemplary  impartiality. 
The  benefits  which  we  offer  we  offer  to  people  of  all  religious 
persuasions  alike.  The  dissenting  managers  of  schools  wiU 
have  equal  authority  with  ihe  managers  who  belong  to  the 
Church.  A  boy  who  goes  to  meeting  will  be  just  as  eligible 
to  be  a  monitor,  and  wiU  receive  just  as  large  a  stipend,  as  if 
he  went  to  the  cathedral.  The  schoolmaster  who  is  a  non- 
conformist and  the  schoolmaster  who  is  a  conformist  will 
ex^joy  the  same  emoluments,  and  will,  after  the  same  term  of 
service,  obtain,  on  the  same  conditions,  the  same  retiring 
pension.  I  wish  that  some  gentleman  would,  instead  of  using 
vague  phrases  about  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, answer  this  plain  question.  Suppose  that  in  one  of 
our  large  towns  there  are  four  schools,  a  school  connected 
with  the  Church,  a  school  connected  with  the  Independents, 
a  Baptist  school,  and  a  Wesleyan  school ;  what  encourage- 
ment, pecuniary  or  honorary,  will,  by  our  plan,  be  given  to 
the  school  connected  with  the  Church,  and  withheld  from 
any  of  the  other  three  schools  P  Is  it  not  indeed  plain  that, 
if  by  neglect  or  maladministration  the  Church  school  should 
get  into  a  bad  state,  while  the  dissenting  schools  flourish,  the 
dissenting  schools  will  receive  public  money  and  the  Church 
school  will  receive  none  P 

It  is  true,  I  admit,  that,  in  rural  districts  which  an?  too 
poor  to  support  more  than  one  school,  the  religious  com- 
mimity  to  which  the  majority  belongs  will  have  an  advantage 
over  other  religious  communities.  But  this  is  not  our  fault. 
If  we  are  as  impartial  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  you  surely  do 
not  e^>ect  more.  If  there  should  be  a  parish  containing  nine 
hundred  churchmen  and  a  hundred  dissenters,  if  there  should, 
in  IhaA  parish,  be  a  school  connected  with  the  Church,  if  the 
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dissenters  in  that  parish  shonld  be  too  poor  to  set  np  another 
school,  undoubtedlj  the  school  connected  with  the  Church 
will,  in  that  parish,  get  all  that  we  give ;  and  the  dissenters 
will  get  nothing.  But  observe  that  there  is  no  partiality  to 
the  Church,  as  the  Church,  in  this  arrangement.  The  church- 
men get  public  money,  not  because  they  are  churchmen,  but 
because  they  are  the  majority.  The  dissenters  get  nothing, 
not  because  they  are  dissenters,  but  because  they  are  a  smidl 
minority.  There  are  districts  where  the  case  will  be  reversed, 
where  there  will  be  dissenting  schools,  and  no  Church  schools. 
In  such  cases  the  dissenters  will  get  what  we  have  to  give, 
and  the  churchmen  will  get  nothing. 

But,  Sir,  I  ought  not  to  say  that  a  churchman  gets  nothing 
by  a  system  which  gives  a  good  education  to  dissenters,  or 
that  a  dissenter  gets  nothing  by  a  system  which  gives  a  good 
education  to  churchmen.    We  are  not,  I  hope,  so  much  con- 
formists, or  so  much  nonconformists,  as  to  forget  that  we  are 
Englishmen  and  Christians.    We  all.  Churchmen,  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  have  an  inter^ 
in  this,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  be  rescued 
from  ignorance  and  barbarism.    I  mentioned  Lord  George 
Grordon's  mob.    That  mob  began,  it  is  true,  with  the  Boman 
CathoUcs :  but,  long  before  the  tumults  were  over,  there  was 
not  a  respectable  Protestant  in  London  who  was  not  in  fear 
for  his  house,  for  his  limbs,  for  his  life,  for  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  dearest  to  him.      The  honorable  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  says  that  we  call  on  men  to  pay  for  an  education  from 
which  they  derive  no  benefit.    I  deny  that  there  is  one  honest 
and  industrious  man  in  the  country  who  derives  no  benefit 
from  living  among  honest  and  industrious  neighbours  rather 
than  among  rioters  and  vagabonds.    This  matter  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  common  concern  as  the  defence  of  our  coast.     Sup- 
pose that  I  were  to  say,  "  Why  do  you  tax  me  to  fortify  Porte- 
mouth  ?    K  the  people  of  Portsmouth  think  that  they  cannot 
be  safe  without  bastions  and  ravelins,  let  the  people  of  Porte- 
mouth  pay  the  engineers  and  masons.    Why  am  I  to  bear 
the  charge  of  works  from  which  I  derive  no  advantaged" 
You  would  answer,  and  most  justly,  that  there  is  no  tatuL  in 
the  island  who  does  not  derive  advantage  from  theie  iVQlftV 
whether  he  resides  within  them  or  not.     And,  as  €iv«q|f|gHK; 
in  whatever  part  of  the  island  he  may  live,  is  boi 
tribute  to  the  support  of  those  arsenals  which 
for  our  common  security,  so  is  every  man,  to  ^ 
may  belong,  bound  to  contribute  to  tibid 
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schools  on  which,  not  less  than  on  onr  arsenals,  our  common 
security  depends. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  words  of  the  amendment.  The 
honorable  Member  for  rinsbuiy  is  apprehensive  that  our 
plan  may  interfere  with  the  civil  rights  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  How  a  man's  civil  rights  can  be  prejudiced  by  his 
learning  to  read  and  write,  to  multiply  and  divide,  or  even  by 
his  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  I  do 
not  very  well  apprehend.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  persons 
sunk  in  that  ignorance  in  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  the 
Congregational  Union,  great  numbers  of  our  countrymen  are 
sunk,  can  be  firee  only  in  name.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring whether  knowledge  be  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of 
liberty.  He  is,  I  must  say,  but  a  shortsighted  friend  of  the 
common  people  who  is  eager  to  bestow  on  them  a  franchise 
which  would  make  them  aU-powerfrd,  and  yet  would  withhold 
from  them  that  instruction  without  which  their  power  must 
be  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  the  State. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  defence.  From  the  clamour  of  our  ac- 
cusers I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  country  to  which  we 
must,  in  no  long  time,  render  an  account  of  our  stewardship. 
I  appeal  with  still  more  confidence  to  future  generations, 
which,  while  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  an  impartial  and 
efficient  system  of  public  instruction,  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  authors  of  that  system  should  have  had  to 
struggle  with  a  vehement  and  pertinacious  opposition,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  opposition  was 
offered  in  the  name  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
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A   SPEECH 

BUTfSBBD  AT 

The  Collegb  of  Glasgow,  on  the  21st  of  Mabch^  1849. 


At  iihe  election  of  a  Lord  Bector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in 
Noyember,  1848,  the  votes  stood  thus : 

Mr.  Macanlaj  ....    255 

Colonel  Mure  -  -  -  -    203 

The  installation  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  1849 ;  and  after 
that  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  following  Speech  was 
delivered. 

Mt  first  duty,  Gentlemen,  is  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the 
honor  which  you  have  conferred  on  me.  You  well  know  that 
it  was  wholly  unsolicited ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was 
wholly  unexpected.  I  may  add  that,  if  I  had  been  invited  to 
become  n  candidate  for  your  suffiages,  I  should  respectfully 
have  declined  the  invitation.  My  predecessor,  whom  I  am 
so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  call  my  friend,  declared  frt>m  this 
place  last  year,  in  language  which  well  became  him,  that  he 
would  not  have  come  forward  to  displace  so  eminent  a  states- 
man as  Lord  John  Kussell.  I  can  with  equal  truth  affirm 
that  I  would  not  have  come  forward  to  displace  so  estimable 
a  gentleman  and  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Colonel  Mure. 
But  Colonel  Mure  felt  last  year  that  it  was  not  for  h\m^  and 
I  now  feel  that  it  is  not  for  me,  to  question  the  propriety  of 
your  decision  on  a  point  of  which,  by  the  constitutiGn  of  jonr 
body,  you  are  the  judges.  I  therefore  gratefoUy  acoq^  ttm 
office  to  which  I  have  been  called,  fully  puxposiiig  to 
whatever  powers  belong  to  it  with  a  single  liew  to 
welfiue  and  credit  of  your  society. 

I  am  not  using  a  mere  phrase  of  oouise,  wbea  '^ 
the  feelings  with  which  I  bear  a  part  in  tiie 
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day  are  sncli  as  I  find  it  difficult  to  utter  in  words.  I  do  not 
think  it  strange  that,  when  that  great  master  of  eloquence, 
Eidmund  Burke,  stood  where  I  now  stand,  he  Mtered  and 
remained  mute.'  Doubtless  the  multitude  of  thoughts  which 
rushed  into  his  mind  was  sucdi  as  even  he  could  not  easilj 
arrange  or  express.  In  truth  there  are  few  spectacles  more  ' 
striking  or  affecting  than  that  which  a  great  historical  place 
of  education  presents  on  a  solemn  public  day.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  interesting  in  the  contrast  between  the  yene- 
rable  antiquity  of  the  body  and  the  fresh  and  ardent  youth  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  members.  BecoUections  and  hopes 
crowd  upon  us  together.  The  past  and  the  ftiture  are  at 
once  brought  close  to  us.  Our  thoughts  wander  back  to  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  this  ancient  building  were  laid, 
and  forward  to  the  time  when  those  whom  it  is  our  office  to^ 
guide  and  to  teach  will  be  the  guides  and  teachers  of  our^ 
posterity.  On  the  present  occasion  we  may,  with  peculiar 
propriety,  give  such  thoughts  their  course.  For  it  has 
chanced  that  my  magistracy  has  teJlen  on  a  gi'eat  secular 
epoch.  This  is  the  four  himdredth  year  of  the  existence  of 
your  University.  At  such  jubilees,  jubilees  of  which  no  in- 
dividual sees  more  than  one,  it  is  natural,  and  it  is  good, . . 
that  a  society  like  this,  a  society  which  survives  all  the  tran*-- 
sitoiy  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  a  socieiy  which  has  a 
corporate  existence  and  a  perpetual  succession,  should  review 
its  annals,  should  retrace  the  stages  of  its  growth  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity,  and  should  try  to  find,  in  the  experience 
of  generations  which  have  passed  away,  lessons  which  may 
be  profitable  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  retrospect  is  fiill  of  interest  and  instruction.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  Christian  era,  there 
has  been  any  point  of  time  more  important  to  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind  than  that  at  which  the  existence  of  your 
University  commenced.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  a  great 
destruction  and  of  a  great  creation.  Your  society  was  in-> 
stituted  just  before  the  empire  of  the  East  perished ;  that 
strange  empire  which,  dragging  on  a  languid  life  through  the 
great  age  of  darkness,  connected  together  the  two  great  ages 
of  light ;  that  empire  which,  adding  nothing  to  oxu*  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  producing  not  one  man  great  in  letters,  in 
science,  or  in  art,  yet  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  barbarism, 
tiboee  masterpieces  of  Attic  genius  which  the  highest  minds 
•tin  contemplate,  and  long  will  contemplate,  with  admiring 
deqMur.    And  at  that  veiy  time,  while  the  fiEinatical  Moslem  - 
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were  plundering  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Constantinople, 
breaking  in  pieces  Grecian  sculptures,  and  giving  to  the 
flames  piles  of  Grecian  eloquence,  a  few  humble  German 
artisans,  who  little  knew  that  thej  were  calling  into  existence 
a  power  far  mightier  than  that  of  the  victorious  Sultan,  were 
busied  in  cutting  and  setting  the  first  types.  The  IJniyersiiy 
came  into  existence  just  in  time  to  witness  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  trace  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  to  witness  the 
publication  of  the  earliest  printed  book. 

At  this  conjuncture,  a  conjuncture  of  unrivalled  interest  in 
the  history  of  letters,  a  man,  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
reverence  by  every  lover  of  letters,  held  the  highest  place  in 
Europe.  Our  just  attachment  to  that  Protestant  fidth  to 
which  our  country  owes  so  much  must  not  prevent  us  from 
paying  the  tribute  which,  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  place, 
justice  and  gratitude  demand,  to  the  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  the  greatest  of  the  restorers  of  learning, 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Fiffch.  He  had  sprung  from  the  common 
people ;  but  his  abilities  and  his  erudition  had  early  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  great.  He  had  studied  much  and  travelled 
far.  He  had  visited  Britain,  which,  in  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, was  to  his  native  Tuscany  what  the  back  settlements 
of  America  now  are  to  Britain.  He  had  lived  vdth  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Florence,  those  men  who  first  ennobled  trade 
by  making  trade  the  ally  of  philosophy,  of  eloquence,  and  of 
taste.  It  was  he  who,  under  the  protection  of  tiie  munificent 
and  discerning  Cosmo,  arranged  the  first  public  library  that 
modem  Europe  possessed.  From  privacy  your  founder  rose 
to  a  throne ;  but  on  the  throne  he  never  forgot  the  studies 
which  had  been  his  delight  in  privacy.  He  was  the  centre 
of  an  illustrious  group,  composed  partly  of  the  last  great 
scholars  of  Greece,  and  partly  of  the  first  great  scholars  of 
Italy,  Theodore  Gaza  and  G^rge  of  Trebizond,  Bessarion 
and  Filelfo,  Marsilio  Ficino  and  Poggio  Bracciolini.  By  him 
was  founded  the  Vatican  library,  then  and  long  after  the 
most  precious  and  the  most  extensive  collection  of  books  in 
the  world.  By  him  were  carefully  preserved  the  most  valuable 
intellectual  treasures  which  had  been  snatched  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  His  agents  were  to  be 
found  everywhere,  in  the  bazaars  of  the  farthest  East,  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  farthest  West,  purchasing  or  copying 
wormeaten  parchments,  on  which  were  traced  words  worthy 
of  immortality.  Under  his  patronage  were  prepared  accu- 
rate Latin  versions  of  many  precious  remains  of  Greek  poets 
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and  philosophers.  Bat  no  department  of  literature  owes  so 
much  to  him  as  history.  By  him  were  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  Western  Europe  two  great  and  unrivalled 
models  of  historical  composition,  the  work  of  Herodotus  and 
the  work  of  Thucydides.  By  him,  too,  our  ancestors  were 
first  made  acquainted  with  the  graceful  and  lucid  simplicity 
of  Xenophon  and  with  the  manly  good  sense  of  Polybius. 

It  was  while  he  was  occupied  with  cares  like  these  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  this  region,  a 
region  now  swarming  with  population,  rich  with  culture,  and 
resounding  with  the  clang  of  machinery,  a  region  which  now 
sends  forth  fleets  laden  with  its  admirable  fabrics  to  the  lands 
of  which  in  his  days,  no  geographer  had  ever  heard,  then  a 
wild,  a  poor,  a  half  barbarous  tract,  lying  on  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  known  world.  He  gave  his  sanction  to  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  University  at  Glasgow,  and  bestowed  on  the 
new  seat  of  learning  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the 
University  of  Bologna.  I  can  conceive  that  a  pitying  smile 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  named  Bologna  and  Glasgow  toge- 
ther. At  Bologna  he  had  long  studied.  No  spot  in  the  world 
had  been  more  favoured  by  nature  or  by  art.  The  surroimd- 
ing  country  was  a  fruitful  aud  sunny  country,  a  country  of 
cornfields  and  vineyards.  In  the  city,  the  house  of  Benti- 
voglio  bore  rule,  a  house  which  vied  with  the  house  of  Medici 
in  taste  and  magnificence,  which  has  left  to  posterity  noble 
palaces  and  temples,  and  which  gave  a  splendid  patronage  to 
arts  and  letters.  Glasgow  your  founder  just  knew  to  be  a 
poor,  a  small,  a  rude  town,  a  town,  as  he  would  have  thought, 
not  likely  ever  to  be  great  and  opulent ;  for  the  soil,  com- 
pared with  the  rich  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  was 
barren,  and  the  climate  was  such  that  an  Italian  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  it.  But  it  is  not  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
it  is  not  on  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  nations  chiefly  depends.  Slavery  and  superstition 
can  make  Campania  a  land  of  beggars,  and  can  change  the 
plain  of  Enna  into  a  desert.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  power  of 
human  intelligence  and  energy,  developed  by  civil  and  spiritual 
freedom,  to  turn  sterile  rocks  and  pestilential  marshes  into 
cities  and  gardens.  Enlightened  as  your  founder  was,  he  little 
knew  that  he  was  himself  a  chief  agent  in  a  great  revolution 
pihysieal  and  moral,  political  and  religious,  in  a  revolution, 
destined  to  make  the  last  first  and  the  first  last,  in  a  revo- 
hitMm  destined  to  invert  the  relative  positions  of  Glasgow  and 
Bologiia.    We  cannot^  I  thinli^  better  employ  a  few  wmnffta 
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than  in  reYi€rwixig  the  stages  of  thiB  great  change  inhmnaa 
a£Gurs. 

The  review  shall  be  short.  Indeed  I  cannot  do  better  than 
pass  rapidly  from  century  to  century.  Look  at  the  world, 
then,  a  hundred  years  after  the  seal  of  Nicholas  had  been 
affixed  to  the  instrument  which  called  your  college  into  exist- 
ence. We  find  Europe,  we  find  Scotland  especially,  in  the 
agonies  of  that  great  revolution  which  we  emphatically  call 
the  Beformation.  The  liberal  patronage  which  Nicholas,  and 
men  like  Nicholas,  had  given  to  learning,  and  of  which  the 
establishment  of  this  seat  of  learning  is  not  the  least  remark- 
able instance,  had  produced  an  effect  which  they  had  never 
contemplated.  Ignorance  was  the  talisman  on  which  their 
power  depended;  and  that  talisman  they  had  themselves 
broken.  They  had  called  in  Knowledge  as  a  handmaid  to 
decorate  Superstition,  and  their  error  produced  its  natural 
effect.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  part  the  votaries  of  classi- 
cal learning,  and  especially  the  votaries  of  Greek  learning, 
the  Humanists  as  they  were  then  called,  bore  in  the  great 
movement  against  spiritual  tyranny.  They  formed,  in  fiEict, 
the  vanguard  of  that  movement.  Every  one  of  the  chief 
Eeformers-I  do  not  at  iMs  moment  remember  a  single 
exception — ^was  a  Humanist.  Almost  every  eminent  Human- 
ist in  the  north  of  Europe  was,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  uprightness  and  courage,  a  Beformer.  In  a  Scottish 
University  I  need  hardly  mention  the  names  of  Knox,  of 
Buchanan,  of  Melville,  of  Secretary  Maitland.  In  truth, 
minds  daily  nourished  with  the  best  literature  of  Greece  and 
Bome  necessarily  grew  too  strong  to  be  trammelled  by  the 
cobwebs  of  the  scholastic  divinity ;  and  the  influence  of  such 
minds  was  now  rapidly  felt  by  the  whole  community ;  for  the 
invention  of  printing  had  brought  books  within  the  reach 
even  of  yeomen  and  of  artisans.  Prom  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Frozen  Sea,  therefore,  the  public  mind  was  everywhere 
in  a  ferment ;  and  nowhere  was  the  ferment  greater  than  in 
Scotland.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  martyrdoms  and  proscrip- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  a  war  between  power  and  truth,  that ' 
the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  your  University  closed. 

Pass  another  hundred  years ;  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
another  revolution.   The  war  between  Popery  and  Protestant- 
ism had,  in  this  island,  been  terminated  by  the  victory  qi  ^ 
Protestantism.    But  frt>m  that  war  another  war  had 
the  war  between  Prelacy  and  Puritanism.     The  hosiila 
gious  sects  were  allied,  intermingled,  confounded  with,  k 
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political  parties.  The  monarcliical  element  of  the  oonstitation 
was  an  object  of  almost  exdnsive  devotion  to  the  Prelatist. 
The  popular  element  of  the  constitution  was  especiallj  dear 
to  the  Poritan.  At  length  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword. 
Puritanism  triumphed ;  but  Puritanism  was  already  divided 
against  itself.  Independency  and  Bepublicanism  were  on  one 
side,  Presbyterianism  and  limited  Monarchy  on  the  other. 
It  was  in  the  very  darkest  part  of  that  dark  time,  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  battles,  sieges,  and  executions,  it  was  when  the 
whole  world  was  still  aghast  at  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  British 
King  standing  before  a  judgment  seat  and  laying  his  neck 
on  a  block,  it  was  when  the  mangled  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  had  just  been  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  house,  it  was 
when  the  head  of  the  Marquess  of  Montrose  had  just  been 
fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  that  your  University 
completed  her  second  century. 

A  hund,red  years  more ;  and  we  have  at  length  reached 
the  beginning  of  a  happier  period.  Our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  had  indeed  been  bought  with  a  fearful  price.  But 
they  had  been  bought.  The  price  had  been  paid.  The  last 
battle  had  been  fought  on  British  ground.  The  last  black 
scaffold  had  been  set  up  on  Tower  Hill.  The  evil  days  were 
over.  A  bright  and  tranquil  century,  a  century  of  religious 
toleration,  of  domestic  peace,  of  temperate  freedom,  of  equal 
justice,  was  beginning.  That  century  is  now  closing.  When 
we  compare  it  with  any  equally  long  period  in  the  history  of 
any  other  great  society,  we  shall  find  abundant  cause  for 
thankfrilness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Nor  is  there  any  place 
in  the  whole  kingdom  better  fitted  to  excite  this  feeling  than 
the  place  where  we  are  now  assembled.  For  in  the  whole 
kingdom  we  shall  find  no  district  in  which  the  progress  of 
trade,  of  manufactures,  of  wealth,  and  of  the  arts  of  life,  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  Clydesdale.  Tour  University  has 
partaken  largely  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  The  security,  the  tranquillity,  the  liberty, 
which  have  been  propitious  to  the  industry  of  the  merchant 
and  of  the  manufacturer,  have  been  also  propitious  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  scholar.  To  the  last  century  belong  most  of 
the  names  of  which  you  justly  boast.  The  time  would  fidl 
me  if  I  attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  all  the  illus- 
trious men  who,  during  that  period,  taught  or  learned  wisdom 
within  these,  ancient  walls ;  geometricians,  anatomists,  jurists, 
philologists,  metaphysicians,  poets;  Simpson  and  Hunter, 
"MSBar  and  Young,  Beid  and  Stewart ;  Campbell,  whose  cofBn 
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was  lately  borne  to  a  grave  in  that  renowned  transept  whieb 
contains  the  dust  of  Chaucer,  of  Spenser,  and  of  Diyden; 
Black,  whose  discoveries  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  chemi- 
cal science ;  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of  all  the  masters  of 
political  science ;  James  Watt,  who,  perhaps,  did  more  than 
any  single  man  has  done,  since  the  New  Atlantis  of  Bacon 
was  written,  to  accomplish  that  glorious  prophecy.  We 
now  speak  the  language  of  humility  when  we  say  tiiat  the 
University  of  Glasgow  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the 
University  of  Bologna. 

A  fifkh  secular  period  is  about  to  commence.  There  is  no 
lack  of  alarmists  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is  about  to  com- 
mence under  evil  auspices.  But  jBrom  me  you  must  expect 
no  such  gloomy  prognostications.  I  have  heard  them  too 
long  and  too  constantly  to  be  scared  by  them.  Ever  since  I 
began  to  make  observations  on  the  state  of  my  country,  I 
have  been  seeing  nothing  but  growth,  and  hearing  of  nothing 
but  decay.  The  more  I  contemplate  our  noble  institutions,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  they  are  sound  at  heart,  that  they 
have  nothing  of  age  but  its  dignity,  and  that  their  strength 
is  still  the  strength  of  youth,  llie  hurricane,  which  has 
recently  overthrown  so  much  that  was  great  and  that  seemed 
durable,  has  only  proved  their  solidity.  They  still  stand, 
august  and  immovable,  while  dynasties  and  churches  are 
lying  in  heaps  of  ruin  all  around  us.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  wise  and  temperate 
policy,  on  a  policy  of  which  the  principle  is  to  preserve  what 
is  good  by  reforming  in  time  what  is  evil,  our  civil  institu- 
tions may  be  preserved  unimpaired  to  a  late  posterity,  and 
that,  under  the  shade  of  our  civil  institutions,  our  academical 
institutions  may  long  continue  to  flourish. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that,  when  a  hundred  years  more  have 
run  out,  this  ancient  College  will  still  continue  to  deserve 
well  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  I  trust  that  the  instal- 
lation of  1949  will  be  attended  by  a  still  greater  assembly  of 
students  than  I  have  the  happiness  now  to  see  before  me. 
That  assemblage,  indeed,  may  not  meet  in  the  place  where 
we  have  met.  These  venerable  halls  may  have  disappeared. 
My  successor  may  speak  to  your  successors  in  a  more  stately 
edifice,  in  an  edifice  which,  even  among  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  the  future  Glasgow,  will  still  be  admired  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  which  flourished  in  ibe 
days  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria.  But,  though  the  site  tt^ 
the  walls  may  be.  new,  the  spirit  of  the  institniioii  n 
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hope,  be  still  the  same.  Mj  successor  will,  I  hope,  be  able 
to  boast  that  the  fifth  centurj  of  the  Universitj  has  eyen 
been  more  glorious  than  the  fourth.  He  will  be  able  to 
vindicate  that  boast  by  citing  a  long  list  of  eminent  men, 
great  masters  of  experimental  science,  of  ancient  learning,  of 
our  native  eloquence,  ornaments  of  the  senate,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  bar.  He  will,  I  hope,  mention  with  high  honor  some 
of,  my  young  friends  who  now  hear  me ;  and  he  will,  I  also 
hope,  be  able  to  add  that  their  talents  and  learning  were  not 
wasted  on  selfish  or  ignoble  objects,  but  were  employed  to 
promote  the  physical  and  moral  good  of  their  species,  to  ex- 
tend the  empire  of  man  over  the  material  world,  to  defend 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  tyrants  and 
bigots,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  virtue  and  order  against 
the  enemies  of  all  divine  and  human  laws.  I  have  now  given 
utterance  to  a  part,  and  to  a  part  only,  of  the  recollections 
and  anticipations  of  which,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  my  mind 
is  full.  I  again  thank  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  me ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  while  I  live,  I  shaU 
never  cease  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  fame 
of  the  body  with  which,  by  your  kindness,  I  have  this  day 
become  connected* 
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A   SPEECH 

DSZJTIBID  AT 
EOINBUBQE  ON  THB  2nD  OF  NOYEMBEB,  1852. 


At  «he  General  Election  of  1852  the  Totes  for  the  City  of  Edinbnigh 
stood  thus ; 

Mr.  Macanlay  ....  1872 

Mr.  Cowan  ....  1754 

The  Lonl  Provost  -            -            -            -  1559 

Mr.  Brace  ....  1066 

Mr,  Campbell  ....  -686 

On  the  second  of  November  the  Electors  assembled  m  the  Music 
HaU  to  meet  the  representative  whom  thej  had,  withont  any 
solicitation  on  his  part,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  On  this 
occasion  the  following  Speech  was  delivered. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  fix)m  my  heart  for  this  kind  recep- 
tion. In  truth,  it  has  almost  overcome  me.  Tour  good 
opinion  and  your  good  will  were  always  very  valuable  to  me, 
far  more  valuable  than  any  vulgar  object  of  ambition,  fer 
more  valuable  than  any  office,  however  lucrative  or  dignified. 
In  truth,  no  office,  however  lucrative  or  dignified,  would  have 
tempted  me  to  do  what  I  have  done  at  your  summons,  to 
leave  again  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil  of  aU  retreats  for 
the  bustle  of  political  life.  But  the  honor  which  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  an  honor  of  which  the  greatest  meii 
might  well  be  proud,  an  honor  which  it  is  in  the  power  oiilf 
of  a  free  people  to  bestow,  has  laid  on  me  such  an  oUigailiMt 
that  I  should  have  thought  it  ingratitude,  I  ahould 
thought  it  pusillanimity,  not  to  make  at  least  ail 
serve  you. 

And  here.  Gentlemen,  we  meet  again  in 
long  separation.    It  is  more  than  five  yeats  siiiQ* 
in  this  very  place ;  a  large  .part  of  lumiaa  HI 
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few  of  US  on  whom  those  fire  years  have  not  set  their  mark, 
few  circles  fix>m  which  those  five  years  hare  not  taken  away 
what  can  never  be  rephu^ed.  Even  in  this  mnltitade  of  friendly 
&ces  Hook  in  vain  for  some  which  wonld  on  this  day  har^ 
been  lighted  up  Trith  joy  and  kindness.  I  miss  one  vene- 
table  man,  who,  before  I  was  bom,  in  evil  times,  in  times 
of  oppression  and  of  cormption,  had  adhered,  with  almost 
solitaiy  fiddity,  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  whom  I  knew 
in  advanced  age,  but  stiU  in  the  fall  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  enjoying  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
I  should,  indeed,  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  could,  on  this  day, 
forget  Sir  James  Craig,  his  public  spirit,  his  judicious  counsel, 
his  &therly  kindness  to  myself.  And  Jeffrey — ^with  what  an 
e£Ebsion  of  generous  affection  he  would,  on  this  day,  have 
welcomed  me  back  to  Edinburgh !  He  too  is  gone ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  him  is  one  of  the  many  ties  which  bind  me 
to  the  city  once  dear  to  his  heart,  and  still  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  his  &me. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  here  that,  on  entering  again, 
at  your  call,  a  path  of  life  which  I  believed  that  I  had  quitted 
for  ever,  I  shall  be  painfully  reminded  of  the  changes  which  the 
last  five  years  have  produced.  In  Parliament  I  shall  look  in 
vain  for  virtues  which  I  loved,  and  for  abilities  which  I  ad- 
mired. Often  in  debate,  and  never  more  than  when  we  discuss 
those  questions  of  colonial  policy  which  are  every  day  ac- 
quiring a  new  interest,  I  shall  remember  with  regret  how 
much  eloquence  and  wit,  how  much  acuteness  and  knowledge, 
how  many  engaging  quaUties,  how  many  fiiir  hopes,  are  buried 
in  the  grave  of  poor  Charles  Buller.  There  were  other  men, 
men  with  whom  I  had  no  political  connection  and  little  per- 
sonal connection,  men  to  whom  I  v^as,  daring  a  great  part  of 
my  public  life,  honestly  opposed,  but  of  whom  I  cannot  now 
think  without  grieving  that  their  wisdom,  their  experience, 
and  the  weight  of  their  great  names  can  never  more,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  bring  help  to  the  nation  or  to  the  throne.  Such 
were  those  two  eminent  men  whom  I  left  at  the  height,  one 
of  civil,  the  other  of  military  fame ;  one  the  oracle  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  other  the  oracle  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  were  parts  of  their  long  public  life  which  they 
would  themselves,  I  am  persuaded,  on  a  calm  retrospect,  have 
allowed  to  be  justly  censurable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  each  in  his  own  department  saved  the  State ;  that  one 
brought  to  a  triumphant  close  the  most  formidable  conflict  in 
whioih  this  countiy  was  ever  engaged  with  a  foreign  enemy ; 
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and  that  the  other,  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling 
and  personal  ambition,  fireed  ns  from  an  odions  monopoly, 
which  conld  not  have  existed  many  years  longer  without  pro- 
ducing fearful  intestine  discords.  I  regret  them  both :  but  I 
peculiarly  regret  him  who  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
place  to  which  you  have  sent  me.  I  shall  hardly  know  the 
House  of  Commons  without  Sir  Robert  FeeL  On  the  first 
evening  on  which  I  took  my  seat  in  that  House,  more  than 
two  and  twenty  years  ago,  he  held  the  highest  position  among 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  who  sate  there.  During  all  the 
subsequent  years  of  my  parliamentary  service  I  scarcely  re- 
member one  important  discussion  in  which  he  did  not  bear  a 
part  with  conspicuous  ability.  His  figure  is  now  before  me : 
all  the  tones  of  his  voice  are  in  my  ears ;  and  the  pain  with 
which  I  think  that  I  shall  never  hear  them  again  would  be 
embittered  by  the  recollection  of  some  sharp  encounters  whicli 
took  place  between  us,  were  it  not  that  at  last  there  was  an 
entire  and  cordial  reconciliation,  and  that,  only  a  very  few 
days  before  his  death,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  firom 
him  marks  of  kindness  and  esteem  of  which  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  recollection. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  by  those  changes  which  the 
natural  law  of  mortality  produces,  it  is  not  only  by  the  suc- 
cessive disappearances  of  eminent  men  that  the  face  of  the 
world  has  been  changed  during  the  five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  we  met  here  last.    Never  since  the  origin  of  our 
race  have  there  been  five  years  more  fertile  of  great  events, 
five  years  which  have  left  behind  them  a  more  awful  lesson. 
We  have  lived  many  lives  in  that  time.     The  revolutions  of 
ages  have  been  compressed  into  a  few  months.     France, 
Grermany,  Hungary,  Italy, — what  a  history  has  theirs  been ! 
When  we  met  here  last,  there  was  in  all  of  those  countries  an 
outward  show  of  tranquillity ;  and  there  were  few,  even  of  the 
wisest  among  us,  who  imagined  what  wild  passions,  what  wild 
theories,  were  fermenting  under  that  peaceful  exterior.    An 
obstinate  resistance  to  a  reasonable  reform,  a  resistance  pro- 
longed but  for  one  day  beyond  the  time,  gave  the  signal  for 
the  explosion ;  and  in  an  instant,  from  the  borders  of  Russia 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  everything  was  confusion  and  terror- 
The  streets  of  the  greatest  capitals  of  Europe  were  piled  up 
with  barricades,  and  were  streaming  with  civil  blood.    The 
house  of  Orleans  fled  from  France:  the  Pope  fled  fit>mBome: 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  not  safe  at  Vienna.    There  were 
popular  institutions  in  VkcenMi  nomikr  inslitntioiiis  afc 
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Naples.  One  democratic  convention  sat  at  Berlin ;  another 
democratic  convention  at  Frankfort.  You  remember,  I  am 
sure,  but  too  well,  how  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  honest 
friends  of  liberty,  though  inclined  to  look  with  great  indul- 
gence on  the  excesses  inseparable  from  revolutions,  began  first 
to  doubt  and  then  to  despair  of  the  prospects  of  mankind.  You 
remember  how  all  sorts  of  animosity,  national,  religious,  and 
social,  broke  forth  together.  You  remember  how  with  the 
hatred  of  discontented  subjects  to  their  governments  was 
mingled  the  hatred  of  race  to  race  and  of  class  to  class.  For 
myself,  I  stood  aghast ;  and  though  naturally  of  a  sanguine 
disposition,  I  did  for  one  moment  doubt  whether  the  pro- 
gress of  society  was  not  about  to  be  arrested,  nay,  to  be  sud- 
denly and  violently  turned  back ;  whether  we  were  not  doomed 
to  pass  in  one  generation  from  the  civilisation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  barbarism  of  the  fifth.  I  remembered 
that  Adam  Smith  and  Gibbon  had  told  us  that  the  dark  ages 
were  gone,  never  more  to  return,  that  modem  Europe  was  in. 
no  danger  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Boman  empire.. 
That  flood,  they  said,  would  no  more  return  to  cover  the^ 
earth :  and  they  seemed  to  reason  justly :  for  they  compared 
the  immense  strength  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  world 
with  the  weakness  of  the  part  which  remained  savage ;  and 
they  asked  whence  were  to  come  the  Huns  and  the  Vandals 
who  should  again  destroy  civilisation  ?  It  had  not  occurred 
to  them  that  civilisation  itself  might  engender  the  barbarians 
who  should  destroy  it.  It  had  not  occurred  to  them  that  in 
the  very  heart  of  great  capitals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
splendid  palaces,  and  churches,  and  theatres,  and  libraries, 
and  museums,  vice  and  ignorance  might  produce  a  race  of 
Huns  fiercer  than  those  who  marched  under  Attila,  and  of 
Vandals  more  bent  on  destruction  than  those  who  followed 
Genseric.  Such  was  the  danger.  It  passed  by.  Civilisation 
was  saved ;  but  at  what  a  price !  The  tide  of  popular  feeling 
turned  and  ebbed  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  risen.  Imprudent 
and  obstinate  opposition  to  reasonable  demands  had  brought 
on  anarchy ;  and  as  soon  as  men  had  a  near  view  of  anarchy 
they  fled  in  terror  to  crouch  at  the  feet  of  despotism.  To  the- 
dominion  of  mobs  armed  with  pikes  succeeded  the  sterner  and 
more  lasting  dominion  of  disciplined  armies.  The  Papacy 
rose  from  its  debasement ;  rose  more  intolerant  and  insolent 
than  before ;  intolerant  and  insolent  as  in  the  days  of  Hil- 
debrand ;  intolerant  and  insolent  to  a  degree  which  dis- 
mayed and  disappointed  those  who  had  fondly  cherished  the 
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hope  that  the  spirit  which  had  animated  the  Crasaden  and 
the  InquiBitorB  had  been  mitigated  by  the  lapse  of  yean  and 
by  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Through  all  tiiat  vast  region, 
where  little  more  than  four  years  ago  we  looked  in  vain  for 
any  stable  authority,  we  now  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of 
constitutional  freedom.  And  we,  Gentlemen,  in  the  mean- 
time, have  been  exempt  from  both  those  calamities  which  have 
wrought  ruin  all  around  us.  The  madness  of  1848  did  not 
subvert  the  British  throne.  The  reaction  which  followed  has 
not  destroyed  British  liberty. 

And  why  is  this  ?  Why  has  our  country,  with  all  the  ten 
plagues  raging  around  her,  been  a  land  of  Goshen  9  Every- 
where else  was  the  thunder,  and  the  fire  running  along  the 
ground, — a  very  grievous  storm, — a  storm  such  as  there  was 
none  like  it  since  man  was  on  the  earth ;  yet  everything  tran- 
quil here ;  and  then  again  thick  night,  darkness  that  might  be 
felt ;  and  yet  light  in  all  our  dwellings.  We  owe  this  singolar 
happiness,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  a  wise  and  noble  con- 
stitution, the  work  of  many  generations  of  great  men.  Let  ns 
profit  by  experience ;  and  let  ns  be  thankful  that  we  profit  1^ 
the  experience  of  others,  and  not  by  oar  own.  Let  as  prize  our 
constitution ;  let  us  purify  it :  let  us  amend  it ;  but  let  as  not 
destroy  it.  Let  us  shun  extremes,  not  only  because  each  ex- 
treme is  in  itself  a  positive  evil,  but  also  because  eaohextzenw 
necessarily  engenders  its  opposite.  Kwe  lore  civil  and  n&- 
gious  freedom,  let  us  in  the  day  of  danger  uphold  law  ani 
order.  If  we  are  zealous  for  law  and  order,  let  ui  pBie»  ■■ 
the  best  safeguard  of  law  and  order,  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Yes,  Gentlemen;  if  I  am  asked  why  we  nra  free  with  Ber- 
vitude  all  around  us,  why  ovx  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  not  been 
suspended,  why  our  press  is  still  subject  to  no  censor,  why  w 
still  have  the  liberty  of  association,  why  our  rt 
institutions  still  abide  in  all  their  strength,  I  a 
because  in  the  year  of  tevolutious  we  stood  firm 
Government  in  its  peril ;  and,  if  I  am  asked  whyw 
our  Grovemment  in  its  peril,  when  moii  i ' 
engaged  in  palling  Governments  down,  1  a 
cause  we  knew  that  though  our  Govermna  ' 
Government,  it  was  a  good  Goven 
mitted  of  peaceable  and  legal  r 
inflexibly  opposed  just  demaiula 
cessions  of  inestimable  value,  j 
by  ringing  the  tocsin,  not  by  tl 
running  to  the  gunsmiths'  il 
the  mere  force  of  reason  andp 
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preeminent  among  those  pacific  yictories  of  reason  and  public 
opinion,  the  recollection  of  which  chiefly,  I  believe,  carried 
ns  safely  through  the  year  of  revolutions  and  through  the 
year  of  counter-revolutions,  I  would  place  two  great  reforms, 
inseparably  associated,  one  with  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
man,  who  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  the  other  with  the 
name  of  another  illustrious  man,  who  is  still,  and,  I  hope, 
long  will  be,  a  living  mark  for  detraction.  I  speaJc  of  the 
great  commercial  reform  of  1846,  the  work  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
and  of  the  great  parliamentary  reform  of  1832,  the  work  of 
many  eminent  statesmen,  among  whom  none  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  Lord  John  BusseU.  I  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  those  two  great  reforms,  because  it  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  especial  duty  of  that  House  of  Commons  in 
which,  by  your  distinguished  &vour,  I  have  a  seat,  to  defend 
the  commercial  reform  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  to  perfect  and 
extend  the  pai4iamentary  reform  of  Lord  John  Bussell. 

With  respect  to  the  commercial  reform,  though  I  say  it  will 
be  a  sacred  duty  to  defend  it,  I  do  not  apprehend  tiiat  we 
shall  find  the  task  very  difficult.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
we  have  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
system  now  established.  From  the  expressions  used  during 
the  lafit  session,  and  during  the  late  elections,  by  the  Ministers 
and  their  adherents,  I  should,  I  confess,  find  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  draw  any  inference  whatever.  They  have  contra- 
dicted each  other;  and  they  have  contradicted  themselves. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  select  from  their  speeches 
passages  which  would  prove  them  to  be  Freetraders,  and 
passages  which  would  prove  them  to  be  Protectionists.  But, 
in  truth,  the  only  inference  which  can  properly  be  drawn  from 
a  speech  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  is, 
that,  when  he  spoke,  he  was  standing  for  a  town ;  and  the 
only  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  speech  of  another 
in  &vour  of  Protection  is,  that,  when  he  spoke,  he  was  stand- 
ing for  a  county.  I  quitted  London  in  the  heat  of  the  elec- 
tions. I  left  behind  me  a  Tory  candidate  for  Westminster 
and  a  Tory  candidate  for  Middlesex,  loudly  proclaiming  them- 
selves Derbyites  and  Freetraders.  All  along  my  journey 
through  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  I  heard  nothing  but  the  cry 
of  Derby  and  Protection ;  but  when  I  got  to  Bristol,  the  cry 
was  Derby  and  Free  Trade  again.  On  one  side  of  the  Wash, 
Lord  Stanley,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department,  a  yoimg  nobleman  of  great  promise,  a  yoimg 
noUeman  who  appears  to  me  to  inherit  a  large  portion  of  his 
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&tiher'B  ability  and  energy,  held  language  which  was  omTer- 
saUy  understood  to  indicate  that  the  CrOTemment  had  alto- 
gether abandoned  all  thought  of  Protection.  Lord  Stanley 
was  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.  MeanwMle,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Waah,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  was  haranguing  the  fiimiers  of  Lincolnshire ;  and, 
when  somebody  took  it  upon  him  to  ask,  "  What  will  yoado, 
Mr.  Christopher,  if  Lord  Derby  abandons  Protection  P"  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  refused  to  answer  a  queation  so 
monstrous,  so  insulting  to  Lord  Derby.  "  I  will  stand  by 
Lord  Derby,"  he  said,  "  because  I  knowthat  Lord  Derby  will 
stand  by  Protection."  Well,  these  opposite  declarations  of 
two  eminent  persons,  both  likely  to  know  the  mind  of  Lord 
Derby  on  the  subject,  go  forth,  and  are  taken  up  by  less  dis- 
tinguished adherents  of  the  party.  The  Tory  candidate  for 
Leicestershire  says,  "  I  put  iaith  in  Mr.  Christopher :  while 
you  see  Mr.  Christopher  in  the  Government,  yon  may  be 
assured  that  agriculture  will  be  protected."  But,  in  East 
Surrey,  which  is  really  a  suburb  of  Ijondon,  I  find  the  Tory 
candidate  saying,  "  Never  mind  Mr.  Christopher.  I  trust  to 
Lord  Stanley.  What  should  Mr.  Christopher  know  on  the 
subject  P  He  is  not  in  the  Cabinet :.  he  can  t«ll  yon  nothing 
about  it."  Nay,  these  tactics  were  carried  so  far  that  Tories 
who  had  formerly  been  for  Free  Trade,  turned  Protectionists 
if  they  stood  for  counties ;  and  Tories,  who  had  always  been 
furious  Protect  ionists,  declared  for  Free  Trade,  without 
scruple  or  shame,  if  they  stood  for  lai^  towns.  Take  for 
example  Lord  Maidstone.  He  was  once  one  of  the  most 
vehement  Protectionists  in  England,  and  put  fortii  a  small 
volume,  which,  as  I  am  an  elector  of  Westminater,  and  as  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
buy,  iu  order  to  understand  his  opinions.  It  is  entitied  XVu 
Trade  Hi-xuluMits.  Of  th,>  i^oetical  merits  of  Lord  Mitidstone's 
hexamet^Ts  I  shall  not  preaume  to  give  au  opuiiou.  You  may 
all  form  an  opinion  for  yourselves  by  ordering  copies.  They 
may  easily  be  procured :  for  I  was  assured,  when  I  bought  I 
mine  in  Bond  Street,  that  the  supply  on  hand  wu«  RtQl  con- 
siderable. But  of  the  political  merits  (i  ^ 
hexameters  I  can  speak  with  coofidei 
to  conceive  a  fiercer  attack,  accc 
power  of  the  assailant,  t 
Sir  BobtTt  Peel's  policy. 
Kelly,  who  is  now  SolioUl 
General  under  S'   "  "  " 
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Peel,  doubtless  from  a  regard  to  the  public  interest,  which 
would  have  suflfered  greatly  by  the  retirement  of  so  able  a 
lawyer  from  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Fitzroy  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  lay  down  his  office  even  when  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  brought  in  the  bill  which  established  a  free  trade  in 
com.  But  unfortunately  Lord  Maidstone  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  stands 
for  an  agricultural  county.  Instantly,  therefore,  Lord  Maid- 
stone forgets  his  verses,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  forgets  his 
votes.  Lord  Maidstone  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own 
Solicitor  General  lifts  up  his  head  intrepidly,  and  makes  a 
speech,  apparently  composed  out  of  Lord  Maidstone's  hex- 
ameters. 

It  is,  therefore.  Gentlemen,  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
pretend  to  infer,  fi^m  the  language  held  by  the  members  of 
the  Government  and  their  adherents,  what  course  they  will 
take  on  the  subject  of  Protection.  Nevertheless  I  confidently 
say  that  the  system  established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  per- 
fectly safe.  The  law  which  repealed  the  Com  Laws  stands 
now  on  a  much  firmer  foundation  than  when  it  was  first 
passed.  We  are  stronger  than  ever  in  reason ;  and  we  are 
stronger  than  ever  in  nimibers.  We  are  stronger  than  ever 
in  reason,  because  what  was  only  prophecy  is  now  histor}% 
No  person  can  now  question  the  salutary  effect  which  tlie 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  has  had  on  our  trade  and  industry. 
We  are  stronger  than  ever  in  numbers.  You,  I  am  sure, 
recollect  the  time  when  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  was  made  by  a  class  which  was  most  deeply 
interested  in  that  repeal ;  I  mean  by  the  labouring  classes. 
You  recollect  that,  in  many  large  towns,  ten  years  ago,  the 
friends  of  Free  Trade  could  not  venture  to  call  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  against  the  Com  Laws,  for  fear  of 
being  interrapted  by  a  crowd  of  working  people,  who  had 
been  taught  by  a  certa^in  class  of  demagogues  to  say  that  the 
question  was  one  in  which  working  people  had  no  interest, 
tbsLt  it  was  purely  a  capitalist's  question,  that,  if  the  poor 
man  got  a  large  loaf  instead  of  a  small  one,  he  would  get 
from  the  capitalist  only  a  sixpence  instead  of  a  shilling.  I 
never  had  the  slightest  faith  in  those  doctrines.  Experience 
even  then  seemed  to  me  completely  to  confrite  them.  I  com- 
pared place  with  place ;  and  I  found  that,  though  bread  was 
deuer  in  England  than  in  Ohio,  wages  were  h^her  in  Ohio 
abuk  in  England.    I  compared  time  with  time ;  and  I  saw 
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that  those  times  when  bread  was  cheapest  in  England,  within 
my  own  memory,  were  also  the  times  in  which  the  eonditioa 
of  the  labouring  classes  was  the  happiest.  Bnt  now  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no 
dispute.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  there  were  now  an 
attempt  made  to  impose  a  tax  on  com,  what  demagogne 
would  be  able  to  bring  a  crowd  of  working  men  to  hold  up 
their  hands  in  favour  of  such  a  tax.  Thus  strong.  Gentle- 
men, in  reason,  and  thus  strong  in  numbers,  we  need,  I 
believe,  apprehend  no  direct  attack  on  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  It  will,  however,  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  your  representatives  to  be  vigilant  that  no  indirect  at- 
tack shall  be  made  on  these  principles;  and  to  take  care 
that  in  our  financial  arrangements  no  undue  fiivour  shall 
be  shown  to  any  class. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform,  I  think  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  that  question  will  require  the 
gravest  consideration,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  reconsider 
the  Beform  Act  of  1832,  and  to  amend  it  temperately  and 
cautiously,  but  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit.  I  confess  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  revision  cannot  be  made  with  advantage, 
except  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  found  possible  to  carry  through  any  plan 
of  improvement  if  we  have  not  the  Government  heartily  with 
us ;  and  I  must  say  that  from  the  present  Administration  I 
can,  as  to  that  matter,  expect  nothing  good.  What  precisely 
I  am  to  expect  from  them  I  do  not  know,  whether  the  most 
obstinate  opposition  to  every  change,  or  the  most  insanely 
violent  change.  If  I  look  to  their  conduct,  I  find  the  gravest 
reasons  for  apprehending  that  they  may  at  one  time  resist 
the  most  just  demands,  and  at  another  time,  from  the  merest 
caprice,  i>ropose  the  wildest  innovations.  And  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  entertain  this  opinion.  I  am  sorry  that,  in  doing 
so,  I  must  mention  the  name  of  a  gentleman  for  whom,  per- 
sonally, I  have  the  highest  respect ;  I  mean  Mr.  Walpole, 
the  Secretar}^  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  My  own 
acquaintance  with  him  is  slight ;  but  I  know  him  well  by 
character ;  and  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honorable,  an  excellent, 
an  able  man.  No  man  is  more  esteemed  in  private  life :  but 
of  his  public  conduct  I  must  claim  the  right  to  speak  with 
freedom ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  less  scruple  because  he  has 
himself  set  me  an  example  of  that  freedom,  and  becaoae  I 
am  really  now  standing  on  the  defensive.    Mr.  •  Wd^ptto* 
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lately  made  a  si>eecli  to  the  electors  of  Midhttrst ;  and  in 
that  speech  he  spoke  personally  of  Lord  John  Sossell  as 
one  honorable  man  should  spea>k  of  another,  and  as,  I  am 
sure,  I  wish  always  to  speak  of  Mr.  Walpole.  But  in  Lord 
John's  public  conduct  Mr.  Walpole  found  many  faults.  Chief 
among  those  faults  was  this,  that  his  lordship  had  reopened 
the  question  of  reform.  Mr.  Walpole  declared  himself  to  be 
opposed  on  principle  to  organic  change.  He  justly  said  that 
if,  unfortunately,  organic  change  should  be  necessary,  what* 
ever  was  done  ought  to  be  done  with  much  deliberation  and 
with  caution  almost  timorous :  and  he  charged  Lord  John 
with  having  neglected  these  plain  rules  of  prudence.  I  was 
perfectly  thimderstruck  when  I  read  the  speech :  for  I  could 
not  but  recollect  that  the  most  violent  and  democratic  change 
that  ever  was  proposed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man 
had  been  proposed  but  a  few  weeks  before  by  this  same  Mr. 
Walpole,  as  the  organ  of  the  present  Government.  Do  you 
remember  the  history  of  the  Militia  Bill  ?  Li  general,  when 
a  great  change  in  our  institutions  is  to  be  proposed  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  the  Minister  announces  his  intention  somo> 
weeks  before.  There  is  a  great  attendance :  there  is  the 
most  painful  anxiety  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  recom- 
mend. I  well  remember, — for  I  was  present, — ^with  what 
breathless  suspense  six  hundred  persons  waited  on  the  first 
of  March,  1831,  to  hear  Lord  John  Bussell  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  Reform  Bill.  But  what  was  his  Reform  Bill  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  the  Derby  Administration?  At  the  end 
of  a  night,  in  the  coolest  way  possible,  without  the  smallest 
notice,  Mr.  Walpole  proposed  to  add  to  the  tail  of  the  Militia 
Bill  a  clause  to  the  effect,  that  every  man  who  had  served 
in  the  Militia  for  two  years  should  have  a  vote  for  the  county. 
What  is  the  number  of  those  voters  who  were  to  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  this  way  for  counties  9  The  militia  of  England  is 
to  consist  of  eighty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  term  of  service 
is  to  be  five  years.  La  ten  years  the  number  will  be 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand;  in  twenty  years,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  and  in  twenty-five  years, 
four  hundred  thousand.  Some  of  these  new  electors  will,  of 
course,  die  off  in  twenty-five  years,  though  the  lives  are 
picked  lives,  remarkably  good  lives.  What  the  mortality  is 
likely  to  be  I  do  not  accurately  know ;  but  any  actuary  will 
easily  calculate  it  for  you.  I  should  say,  in  roimd  numbers, 
fhat  you  will  have,  when  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
fbr  a  generation,  an  addition  of  about  three  hundred  thousand 
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to  the  county  coDBtitaent  bodies ;  that  is  to  say,  six  thousand 
voters  on  the  average  will  be  added  to  every  connly  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  That  is  surely  an  immense  addition.  And 
what  is  the  qualification  9  Why,  the  first  qualification  is 
youth.  These  electors  are  not  to  be  above  a  certain  age; 
but  the  nearer  you  can  get  them  to  eighteen  the  better.  The 
second  qualification  is  poverty.  The  elector  is  to  be  a  person 
to  whom  a  shilling  a-day  is  an  object.  The  third  qnaJificfr- 
tion  is  ignorance ;  for  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  the  appearance  of  those  young  fellows 
who  follow  the  recruiting  sergeant  in  the  streets,  yon  will  at 
once  say  that,  among  onr  labouring  classes,  they  are  not  the 
moat  educated,  they  are  not  the  most  intelligent.  That 
they  are  brave,  stout  lads,  I  fully  believe.  Lord  Kardinge 
tells  me  that  he  never  saw  a  finer  set  of  young  men; 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  necessary, 
after  a  few  weeks'  training,  they  will  be  found  standing 
up  for  our  firesides  against  the  best  disciplined  soldiers 
that  the  Continent  can  produce.  But  these  are  not  the 
qualifications  which  fit  men  to  choose  legislators.  A  young 
man  who  goes  from  the  ploughtail  into  the  array  is  generally 
rather  Uioughtless  and  disposed  to  idleness.  Oh !  but  there 
is  another  qualification  which  I  had  forgotten :  the  voter 
must  be  five  feet  two.  There  is  a  qualification  for  you  I 
Only  think  of  measuring  a  man  for  the  franchise !  And  this 
is  the  work  of  a  Conservative  Government,  this  plan  which 
would  swamp  all  the  counties  in  England  with  electors  who 
possess  the  Derby-Walpole  qualifications ;  that  is  to  say, 
youth,  poverty,  ignorance,  a  roving  disposition,  and  five  feet 
two.  Why,  what  right  have  people  who  have  propoaed  sodi 
a  change  as  this  to  talk  abont^I  do  not  say  Lord  John 
Kussell's  imprudence — but  the  imprudence  of  Ernest  Jones 
or  of  any  other  Chartist  ?  The  Chyxtists,  to  do  them  justice, 
would  give  the  franchise  to  wealth  as  well  as  to  poverty,  to 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  ignoranof,  tn  tuaturo  age  aa  well 
to  youth.  But  to  make  a  qualita'ation  compounded  of  dis- 
qualifications is  a  feat  of  which  the  whole  glory  belongs 
our  Couservative  rulers.  'Fbit  astounding  proposition  n 
made,  I  believe,  in  a  very  thin  Hoi  igy ;  but  the  next  day  th« 
House  was  full  enough,  ereiTlii  y  ii^^j^^m 
know  what  was  going  to  li^ppa 
and  another,  why  not  UutP 
have  the  franchise  9  ■]!  tha 
if  yon  give  the  franduM  ta 
claaa  of  honest  EngMdn 
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decency  exclude  ?  But  up  gets  the  Home  Secretary,  and  in- 
forms tlie  House  that  the  plan  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, that  some  of  his  colleagues  were  not  satisfied,  and 
that  he  would  not  press  his  proposition.  Now,  if  it  had 
liappened  to  me  to  propose  such  a  reform  at  one  sitting  of 
the  House,  and  at  the  next  sitting  to  withdraw  it,  because  it 
had  not  been  weU  considered,  I  do  think  that,  to  the  end  of 
my  life,  I  never  should  have  talked  about  the  exceeduig  im- 
prudence of  reopening  the  question  of  reform ;  I  should  never 
have  ventured  to  read  any  other  man  a  lecture  about  the 
caution  with  which  all  plans  of  organic  change  ought  to  be 
framed.  I  repeat  that,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  language 
of  the  present  Ministers,  taken  in  connection  with  this  soli- 
tary instance  of  their  legislative  skill  in  the  way  of  reform,  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  expect.  On  the  whole,  what  I 
do  expect  is  that  they  will  offer  a  pertinacious,  vehement, 
provoking  opposition  to  safe  and  reasonable  change,  and  that 
then,  in  some  moment  of  fear  or  caprice,  they  will  bring  in, 
and  fiing  on  the  table,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  or  levity,  some 
plan  which  will  loosen  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Beform  is  one  which  must  soon  be  taken  up ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Grovemment ;  and  I  hope,  before  long, 
to  see  in  office  a  Ministry  which  will  take  it  up  in  earnest.  I 
dare  say  that  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  sajdng  so  from  any 
interested  feeling.  In  no  case  whatever  shall  I  again  be  a 
member  of  any  Ministry.  During  what  may  remain  of  my 
public  life,  I  shall  be  the  servant  of  none  but  you.  I  have 
nothing  to  ask  of  any  government,  except  that  protection 
which  every  government  owes  to  a  fiaithful  and  loyal  subject 
of  the  Queen.  But  I  do  hope  to  see  in  office  before  long  a 
Ministry  which  will  treat  this  great  question  as  it  should  be 
treated.  It  vrill  be  the  duty  of  that  Ministry  to  revise  the  dis- 
tribution of  power.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  that  Ministry  to  con- 
sider whether  small  constituent  bodies,  notoriously  corrupt, 
and  proved  to  be  corrupt,  such,  for  example,  as  Harwich,  ought 
to  retain  the  power  of  sending  members  to  Parliament.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  such  a  Ministry  to  consider  whether  small 
constituent  bodies,  even  less  notoriously  corrupt,  ought  to 
have,  in  the  counsels  of  the  empire,  a  share  as  g^at  as  that 
of  the  West  Biding  of  York,  and  twice  as  great  as  thatof  the 
oounij  of  Perth.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  such  a  Ministry  to 
oomider  whether  it  may  not  be  possible,  without  the  smallest 
danger  to  peace,  law,  and  order,  to  extend  the  elective  fran* 
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chise  to  classes  of  the  commtmity  whicli  do  not  now  possess 
it.  As  to  Tiniyersal  sufi&uge,  on  that  subject  you  already 
know  my  opinions ;  and  I  now  come  before  you  with  those 
opinions  strengthened  by  everything  which,  since  I  last  pro- 
fessed them,  has  passed  in  Europe.  We  now  know,  by  the 
clearest  of  all  proofs,  that  xmiversal  suffirage,  even  united  with 
secret  voting,  is  no  security  against  the  establishment  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  look  forward,  and  at  no 
very  remote  period,  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  such  as 
I  once  thought  unsafe.  I  believe  that  such  an  extension  will, 
by  the  course  of  events,  be  brought  about  in  the  very  best  and 
happiest  way.  Perhaps  I  may  be  sanguine :  but  I  think  that 
good  times  are  coming  for  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country* 
I  do  not  entertain  that  hope  because  I  expect  that  Fourier- 
ism,  or  Saint  Simonianism,  or  Socialism,  or  any  of  l^ose 
other  "  isms"  for  which  the  plain  English  word  is  "  robbery," 
will  prevail.  I  know  that  such  schemes  only  aggravate  the 
misery  whicli  they  pretend  to  reKeve.  I  know  that  it  is  pos- 
sible,  by  legislation,  to  make  the  rich  poor,  but  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  make  the  poor  rich.  But  I  believe  that 
the  progress  of  experimental  science,  the  free  intercourse  of 
nation  with  nation,  the  unrestricted  influx  of  commodities 
from  countries  where  they  are  cheap,  and  the  unrestricted 
efflux  of  labour  towards  countries  where  it  is  dear,  will  soon 
produce,  nay,  I  believe  that  they  are  beginning  to  produce,  a 
great  and  most  blessed  social  revolution.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  in  those  colonies  which  have  been  planted  by 
our  race, — and,  when  I  speak  of  our  colonies,  I  speak  as  well 
of  those  which  have  separated  from  us  as  of  those  which  still 
remain  united  to  us, — I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  our  colonies 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  man  has  long  been  far  more 
prosperous  than  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Some  people  tell  you  that  the  iohabitants  of  Pensyl- 
vania  and  New  England  are  better  off  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  World,  because  the  United  States  have  a  republican 
form  of  government.  But  we  know  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Pensylvania  and  New  England  were  more  prosperous  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  when  Pensylvania  and  New 
England  were  as  loyal  as  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Qeorge 
the  First,  Gteorge  the  Second,  and  George  the  Third;  and  we 
know  that  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  New  Zealand,  in  AJds- 
tralasia,  in  New  Brunswick,  in  Canada,  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  are  as  prosperous  as  they  could  be  under  the 
ment  of  a  President.  The  real  cause  is  that,  in  these  MfH 
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tries  where  there  is  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  land,  nothing 
is  easier  than  for  the  labourer  to  pass  fix>m  the  place  which 
is  overstocked  with  labour  to  the  place  which  is  understocked; 
and  that  thus  both  he  who  moves  and  he  who  stays  always 
have  enough.  This  it  is  which  keeps  up  the  prosperity  of 
the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union.  They  pour  their  population 
back  to  the  Ohio,  across  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  to  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Everywhere  the 
desert  is  receding  before  the  advancing  flood  of  human  life 
and  civilisation ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind enjoy  abimdance,  and  never  endure  such  privations  as  in 
old  countries  too  often  befiill  the  labouring  classes.  And  why 
has  not  the  condition  of  our  labourers  been  equally  fortunate  9 
Simply,  as  I  believe,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  which 
separates  our  country  from  the  new  and  unoccupied  part  of 
the  world,  and  on  account  of  the  expense  of  traversing  that 
distance.  Science,  however,  has  abridged,  and  is  abridging, 
that  distance :  science  has  diminished,  and  is  diminishing, 
that  expense.  Already  New  Zealand  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, nearer  to  us  than  New  England  was  to  the  Puritans 
who  fled  thither  £rom  the  tyranny  of  Laud.  Already  the  ports 
of  North  America,  Halifax,  Boston,  and  New  York,  are  nearer 
to  us  than,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  Is- 
land of  Skye  and  the  coimty  of  Donegal  were  to  London.  Al- 
ready emigration  is  beginning  to  produce  the  same  effect  here 
which  it  has  produced  on  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union. 
And  do  not  imagine  that  our  countryman  who  goes  abroad  is 
altogether  lost  to  us.  Even  if  he  goes  &om  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  British  Queen  and  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  he  will  still,  under  the  benignant  system  of  free  trade, 
continue  to  be  bound  to  us  by  close  ties.  If  he  ceases  to  be 
a  neighbour,  he  is  still  a  benefactor  and  a  customer.  Go 
where  he  may,  if  you  will  but  maintain  that  system  inviolate, 
it  is  for  us  that  he  is  turning  the  forests  into  cornfields  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  for  us  that  he  is  tending  his 
sheep  and  preparing  his  fleeces  in  the  heart  of  Australasia ; 
and  in  the  meantime  it  is  from  us  that  he  receives  those  com- 
modities which  are  produced  with  most  advantage  in  old  so- 
cieties, where  great  masses  of  capital  have  been  accumulated. 
His  candlesticks  and  his  pots  and  his  pans  come  from  Bir- 
mingham ;  his  knives  from  Shef&eld ;  the  light  cotton  jacket 
which  he  wears  in  summer  fr^m  Manchester,  the  good  cloth 
coat  which  he  wears  in  winter  from  Leeds ;  and  in  return  he 
sends  us  back,  from  what  was  lately  a  wilderness,  the  good 
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floTir  out  of  which  is  made  the  large  loaf  which  the  British 
labourer  divides  among  his  children.  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
these  changes  that  we  shall  see  the  best  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  firanchise.  We  shall  make  our  institutions  more 
democratic  than  they  are,  not  by  lowering  the  franchise  to  the 
level  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  but  by  raising,  in  a 
time  which  will  be  very  short  when  compared  with  the 
existence  of  a  nation,  the  great  mass  up  to  the  level  of  the 
franchise. 

I  feel  that  I  must  stop.  I  had  meant  to  advert  to  some 
other  subjects.  I  had  meant  to  say  something  about  the 
ballot,  to  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  always  been  favourable ; 
something  about  triennial  parliaments,  to  which,  as  you 
know,  I  have  always  been  honestly  opposed ;  something  about 
your  University  tests ;  something  about  the  cry  for  religious 
equality  which  has  lately  been  raised  in  Ireland ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  well  proceed.  I  have  only  strength  to  thank 
you  again,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  great 
honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  choosing  me,  without 
solicitation,  to  represent  you  in  Parliament.  I  am  proud  of 
our  connection ;  and  I  shall  try  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  may  not  be  asliamed  of  it. 
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A   SPEECH 


DBUTXBID  IN 


The  House  of  GoiiiioNs  on  the  1st  of  Juke,  1853. 


On  the  first  of  June,  1853,  Lord  Hotbam,  Member  for  Kent,  moved 
the  third  reading  of  a  bill  of  which  the  chief  object  was  to  make 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  Member  for  Sorrey,  moved  that 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months.  In 
support  of  Mr.  Drummond*s  amendment  the  following  Speech 
was  made. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  224  votes  to  123. 

I  CANNOT,  Sir,  suffer  the  House  to  proceed  to  a  division 
without  expressing  the  very  strong  opinion  which  I  have 
formed  on  this  subject.  I  shall  give  my  vote,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  for  the  amendment  moved  by  my  honorable 
friend  the  Member  for  Surrey.  I  never  gave  a  vote  in  my 
life  with  a  more  entire  confidence  that  I  was  in  the  right ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  it  discreditable  to  us  that  a  bill  for 
which  there  is  so  little  to  be  said,  and  against  which  there  is 
so  much  to  be  said,  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass 
through  so  many  stages  without  a  division. 

On  what  grounds.  Sir,  does  the  noble  lord,  the  Member 
for  Kent,  ask  us  to  make  this  change  in  the  law  ?  The  only 
groimd,  surely,  on  which  a  Conservative  legislator  ought 
ever  to  propose  a  change  in  the  law  is  this,  that  the  law,  as  it 
stands,  has  produced  some  evil?  Is  it  then  pretended  that 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  has  produced  any  evil  ?  The  noble  lord 
himself  tells  you  that  it  has  produced  no  evil  whatever.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  fairly  tried. 
This  House  and  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  began  to  exist, 
probably  in  the  same  generation,  certainly  in  the  same  cen- 
tury.  During  six  hundred  years  this  House  has  been  open  to 
Masters  of  the  EoUs.    Many  Masters  of  the  Bolls  have  sate 
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here,  and  have  taken  part,  with  great  ability  and  authority, 
in  our  deliberations.  To  go  no  further  back  than  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  JekyU  was  a  member  of  this 
House,  and  Strange,  and  Kenyon,  and  Pepper  Arden,  and 
Sir  William  Grant,  and  Sir  John  Copley,  and  Sir  Charles 
Pepys,  and  finally  Sir  John  Eomilly.  It  is  not  even  pre- 
tended that  any  one  of  these  eminent  persons  was  ever,  on  any 
single  occasion,  found  to  be  the  worse  member  of  this  House 
for  being  Master  of  the  Bolls,  or  the  worse  Master  of  the 
Bolls  for  being  a  member  of  this  House.  And  if  so,  is  it,  I 
ask,  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman,  is  it,  I  ask  still  more  em- 
phatically, the  part  of  a  Conservative  statesman,  to  alter  a 
system  which  has  lasted  six  centuries,  and  which  has  never 
once,  during  all  those  centuries,  produced  any  but  good 
effects,  merely  because  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  an  abstract 
principle  ? 

And  what  is  the  abstract  principle  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  are  asked  to  innovate  in  reckless  defiance  of  aU  the  teach- 
ing of  experience  ?  It  is  this ;  that  political  functions  ought 
to  be  kept  distinct  from  judicial  functions.  So  sacred,  it 
seems,  is  this  principle,  that  the  union  of  the  political  and 
judicial  characters  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  continue  even 
in  a  case  in  which  that  union  has  lasted  through  many  ages 
without  producing  the  smallest  practical  inconvenience. 
^*  Nothing  is  so  hateful,"  I  quote  the  words  of  the  noble  lord 
who  brought  in  this  bill,  ^^  nothing  is  so  hateful  as  a  politi- 
cal judge." 

Now,  Sir,  if  I  assent  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord,  I  must  pronounce  his  bill  the  most  imbecile,  the 
most  pitiAil,  attempt  at  reform  that  ever  was  made.  The 
noble  lord  is  a  homoeopathist  in  state  medicine.  His  reme- 
dies are  administered  in  infinitesimal  doses.  If  he  will,  for  a 
moment,  consider  how  our  tribunals  are  constituted,  and  how 
our  parliament  is  constituted,  he  will  perceive  that  the  judi- 
cial and  political  character  are,  through  all  grades,  every- 
where combined,  everywhere  interwoven,  and  that  therefore 
the  evil  which  he  proposes  to  remove  vanishes,  as  the  ma- 
thematicians say,  when  compared  with  the  immense  mass 
of  evil  which  he  leaves  behind. 

It  has  been  asked,  and  very  sensibly  asked,  why,  if  you 
exclude  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  from  the  House,  you  should 
not  also  exclude  the  Becorder  of  the  City  of  London.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Becorder  of  the  City  of  London 
excluded.     But  I  must  say  that  the  reasons  for  excluding 
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Lim  are  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  reasons  lor  excluding  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls.  For  it  is  well  known  that  political  cases 
of  the  highest  importance  have  been  tried  by  Becorders  of 
the  City  of  London.  But  why  not  exclude  all  Becorders,  and 
aU  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  ?  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  far  stronger  reasons  for  excluding  a  Chairman  dT 
Quarter  Sessions  than  for  excluding  a  Master  of  the  Bolls.  I 
long  ago  attended,  during  two  or  three  years,  the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  a  great  county.  There  I  constantly  saw  in  the 
chair  an  eminent  member  of  this  House.  An  excellent  cri* 
minal  judge  he  was.  Had  he  been  a  veteran  lawyer,  he 
could  hardly  have  tried  causes  more  satisfactorily  or  more 
expeditiously.  But  he  was  a  keen  politician :  he  had  made 
a  motion  which  had  turned  out  a  Government ;  and  when  he 
died  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Yet  this  gentleman,  the 
head  of  the  Blue  interest;  as  it  was  called,  in  his  county, 
might  have  had  to  try  men  of  the  Orange  party  for  rioting 
at  a  contested  election.  He  voted  for  the  com  laws ;  and  he 
might  have  had  to  try  men  for  breaches  of  the  peace  which 
had  originated  in  the  discontent  caused  by  the  com  laws. 
He  was,  as  I  well  remember,  hooted,  and,  I  rather  think, 
pelted  too,  by  the  mob  of  London  for  his  conduct  tovrards 
Queen  Caroline ;  and,  when  he  went  down  to  his  county,  he 
might  have  had  to  sit  in  judgment  on  people  for  breaking 
windows  which  had  not  been  illuminated  in  honour  of  Her 
Majesty^s  victory.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  There 
are,  I  dare  say,  in  this  House,  fifty  Chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  And  this  is  an  union  of  judicial  and  political 
functions  against  which  there  is  really  much  to  be  said.  For 
it  is  important,  not  only  that  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  pure,  but  that  it  should  be  unsuspected.  Now  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  unpaid  magistrates  in  political  cases  is  pure  :  but  imsus- 
pected  it  certainly  is  not.  It  is  notorious  that,  in  times  of 
political  excitement,  the  cry  of  the  whole  democratic  press 
always  is  that  a  poor  man,  who  has  been  driven  by  distress 
to  outrage,  has  far  harder  measure  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
than  at  the  Assizes.  So  loud  was  this  cry  in  1819  that 
Mr.  Canning,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches,  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  alarming  of  all  the  signs  of  the  times. 
See  then  how  extravagantly,  how  ludicrously  inconsistent 
your  legislation  is.  You  lay  down  the  principle  that  the 
union  of  political  functions  and  judicial  functions  is  a  hateful 
abuse.    That  abuse  you  determine  to  remove^    You  accord- 
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ingly  leave  in  this  House  a  crowd  of  judges  who,  in  troubled 
times,  have  to  try  persons  chained  with  political  offences ;  of 
judges  who  have  often  been  accused,  truly  or  fidsely,  of  car- 
rying to  the  judgment  seat  their  political  sympathies  and 
antipathies :  and  you  shut  out  of  the  House  a  single  judge 
whose  duties  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  has  never  onoe, 
9ince  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  been  even  suspected  that 
he  or  any  of  his  predecessors  has,  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  &voured  a  political  ally,  or  wronged  a  political 
opponent. 

But  even  if  I  were  to  admit,  what  I  altogether  deny,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  functions  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  which  makes  it  peculiarly  desirable  that  he  should  not 
take  any  part  in  polities,  I  should  still  vote  against  this  bill, 
as  most  inconsistent  and  inef&cient.  If  you  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  political  assemblies,  why  do  not 
you  exclude  him?  You  do  no  such  thing.  You  exclude 
him  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  you  leave  the  House 
of  Lords  open  to  him.  Is  not  the  House  of  Lords  a  political 
assembly?  And  is  it  not  certain  that,  during  several  gene- 
rations, judges  have  generally  had  a  great  ascendancy  in  the 
House  of  Lords  9  A  hundred  years  ago  a  great  judge.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  possessed  an  immense  influence  there.  He  be- 
queathed his  power  to  another  great  judge,  Lord  Mansfield. 
When  age  had  impaired  the  vigour  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
authority  which  he  had,  during  many  years,  enjoyed,  passed 
to  a  third  judge,  Lord  Thurlow.  Everybody  knows  what  a 
dominion  that  eminent  judge.  Lord  Eldon,  exercised  over  the 
peers,  what  a  share  he  took  in  making  and  unmaking  minis- 
tries, with  what  idolatrous  veneration  he  was  regarded  by  one 
great  party  in  the  State,  with  what  dread  and  aversion  he 
was  regarded  by  the  other.  When  the  long  reign  of  Lord 
Eldon  had  terminated,  other  judges,  Whig  and  Tory,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  contending  factions.  Some  of  us  can 
well  remember  the  first  ten  days  of  October,  1831.  Who, 
indeed,  that  lived  through  those  days  can  ever  forget  them  ? 
It  was  the  most  exciting,  the  most  alarming  political  con- 
juncture of  my  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of 
October  the  Eeform  Bill,  after  a  discussion  which  had  lasted 
through  many  nights,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  again  see  such  a  crisis  !  I  can  never  hope 
again  to  hear  such  a  debate.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  various  talents  and  acquirements.  There  are,  I  dare 
say,  some  here  who,  like  myself,  watched  tlirough  the  last 
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ni^hi  of  that  conflict  till  the  late  aatumnal  dawn,  sometimes 
walking  up  and  down  tiie  long  gaUery,  sometimes  squeezing 
ourselves  in  behind  the  throne,  or  below  the  bar,  to  catch  the 
eloquence  of  the  gpreat  orators  who,  on  that  great  occasion, 
surpassed  themselves.  There  I  saw,  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
confix)nting  each  other,  two  judges,  on  one  side  Lord  Brough- 
ham,  Chancellor  of  the  realm,  on  the  other  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  How  eagerly  we  hung  on 
their  words  I  How  eagerly  those  words  were  read  before 
noon  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  capital,  and,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  by  millions  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ! 
With  what  a  burst  of  popular  fury  the  decision  of  the  House 
was  received  by  the  nation!  The  ruins  of  Nottingham 
Castle,  the  ruins  of  whole  streets  and  squares  at  Bristol, 
proved  but  too  well  to  what  a  point  the  public  feeling  had 
been  wound  up.  If  it  be  true  that  nothing  is  so  hateful  to 
the  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Kent,  as  a  judge  who  takes 
jiart  in  political  contentions,  why  does  he  not  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  judges  from  entering  those  lists  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  then  encountered  each  other  ? 
But  no :  the  noble  lord  is  perfectly  willing  to  leave  those  lists 
open  to  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  The  noble  lord's  objection 
is  not  to  the  union  of  the  judicial  character  and  the  political 
character.  He  is  quite  willing  that  anywhere  but  here 
judges  should  be  politicians.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  may 
be  the  soul  of  a  great  party,  the  head  of  a  great  party,  the 
favourite  tribune  of  a  stormy  democracy,  the  chief  spokesman 
of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He  may  do  all  that  declamation 
and  sophistry  can  do  to  inflame  the  passions  or  mislead  the 
judgment  of  a  senate.  But  it  must  not  be  in  this  room.  He 
must  go  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  hence.  He  must  sit  on  a 
red  bench,  and  not  on  a  green  one.  He  must  say,  "  My 
Lords,"  and  not  "  Mr.  Speaker."  He  must  say,  "  Content," 
and  not  "  Aye."  And  then  he  may,  without  at  all  shock- 
ing the  noble  lord,  be  the  most  stirring  politician  in  the 
kingdom. 

But  I  am  understating  my  case.  I  am  greatly  understating 
it.  For,  Sir,  this  union  of  the  judicial  character  and  the 
political  character,  in  Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  not  a  merely  accidental  union.  Not  only  may  judges 
be  made  peers;  but  all  the  peers  are  necessarily  judges. 
Surely  when  the  noble  lord  told  us  that  the  union  of  political 
functions  and  of  judicial  functions  was  the  most  hateful  of  all 
things,  he  must  have  forgotten  that,  by  the  fundamental  laws 
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of  the  realm,  a  political  assembly  is  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal,  the  court  which  finally  confirms  or  annuls  the  judg- 
ments of  the  courts,  both  of  common  law  and  of  equity,  at 
Westminster,  of  the  courts  of  Scotland,  of  the  courts  of  Ire- 
land, of  this  very  Master  of  the  Bolls  about  whom  we  are 
debating.  Surely,  if  the  noble  lord's  principle  be  a  sound 
one,  it  is  not  with  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  but  with  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  we  ought  to  begin.  For,  beyond  all 
dispute,  it  is  more  important  that  the  court  above  should  be 
constituted  on  sound  principles  than  that  the  court  below 
should  be  so  constituted.  If  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  goes 
wrong,  the  House  .of  Peers  may  correct  his  errors.  But  who 
is  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  House  of  Peers  ?  All  these 
considerations  the  noble  lord  overlooks.  He  is  quite  willing 
that  the  i)eers  shall  sit  in  the  morning  as  judges,  shall  deter- 
mine questions  affecting  the  property,  the  liberty,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Queen's  subjects,  shall  determine  those  questions 
in  the  last  resort,  shall  overrule  the  decisions  of  all  the  other 
tribunals  in  the  country;  and  that  then,  in  the  afternoon, 
these  same  noble  persons  shall  meet  as  politicians,  and  shall 
debate,  sometimes  rather  sharply,  sometimes  in  a  style  which 
we  dare  not  imitate  for  fear  that  you.  Sir,  should  call  us  to 
order,  about  the  Canadian  Clergy  Beserves,  the  Irish  National 
Schools,  the  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  the  Government  of  India. 
I  do  not  blame  the  noble  lord  for  not  attempting  to  alter  this 
state  of  things.  We  cannot  alter  it,  I  know,  without  taking 
up  the  foundations  of  our  constitution.  But  is  it  not  absurd, 
while  we  live  under  such  a  constitution,  while,  throughout 
our  whole  system  from  top  to  bottom,  political  functions  and 
judicial  functions  are  combined,  to  single  out,  not  on  any 
special  groimd,  but  merely  at  random,  one  judge  from  a 
crowd  of  judges,  and  to  exclude  him,  not  from  all  political 
assemblies,  but  merely  from  one  political  assembly?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  mummery  as  the  carrying  of  this  bill  to  the 
other  House  will  be,  if,  tmfortunately,  it  should  be  carried 
thither.  The  noble  lord,  himself,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  magis- 
trate, himself  at  once  a  judge  and  a  politician,  accompanied 
by  several  gentlemen  who  are  at  once  judges  and  politicians, 
will  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  who  are  all  at  once  judges 
and  politicians,  will  deliver  the  bill  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor,  who  is  at  once  the  chief  judge  of  the  realm  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  will  return  hither  proud  of  having  puri- 
fied the  administration  of  justice  from  the  taint  of  politics. 
No,  Sir,  no ;  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  administratioD 
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of  justice  this  bill  is  utterly  impotent.  It  will  be  e£Fectual 
for  one  purpose,  and  for  tine  purpose  only,  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  and  degrading  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  under  spe- 
cious pretexts,  to  lower  the  character  and  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  assembly  which  represents  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  general 
cry  that  the  number  of  placemen  in  Parliament  was  too  great. 
No  doubt.  Sir,  the  number  was  too  great :  the  evil  required  a 
remedy :  but  some  rash  and  shortsighted,  though  probably 
well  meaning,  men,  proposed  a  remedy  which  would  have 
produced  far  more  evil  than  it  would  have  removed.  They 
inserted  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  a  clause  providing  that  no 
person  who  held  any  office  under  the  Crown  should  sit  in  this 
House.  Tlie  clause  was  not  to  take  effect  tiU  the  House  of 
Hanover  should  come  to  the  throne;  and,  happily  for  the 
country,  before  the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne,  the 
clause  was  repealed.  Had  it  not  been  repealed,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  would  have  been,  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse  to 
the  country.  There  was  no  want,  indeed,  of  plausible  and 
popular  commonplaces  in  fiEivour  of  this  clause.  No  man,  it 
was  said,  can  serve  two  masters.  A  courtier  cannot  be  a 
good  guardian  of  public  liberiy.  A  man  who  derives  his. 
subsistence  fix)m  the  taxes  cannot  be  trusted  to  check  the 
public  expenditure.  You  will  never  have  purity,  you  will 
never  have  economy,  till  the  stewards  of  the  nation  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown,  and  dependent  only  on  their  consti- 
tuenta.  Tes ;  all  this  sounded  well :  but  what  man  of  sense 
now  doubts  that  the  effect  of  a  law  excluding  all  official  men 
from  this  House  would  have  been  to  depress  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  which  springs  from  the  people,  and  to  increase 
the  power  and  consideration  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  P 
The  whole  administration  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
peers.  The  chief  object  of  every  eminent  Commoner  would 
have  been  to  obtain  a  peerage.  As  soon  as  any  man  had 
gained  such  distinction  here  by  his  eloquence  and  knowledge 
that  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Secretary  of  State,  or  Krst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  would  instantly  have  turned  his  back  on  what  would 
then  indeed  have  been  emphatically  the  Lower  House,  and 
would  have  gone  to  that  chamber  in  which  alone  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  him  folly  to  display  his  abilities  and  frilly  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  first  Pitt 
and  tibe  second  Pitt,  Fox,  Windham,  Canning,  Peel,  all  the 
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men  whose  memory  is  inseparably  associated  with  this  House, 
all  the  men  of  whose  names  we  think  with  pride  as  we  pass 
through  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  the  place  of  their  contentions 
and  their  triumphs,  would,  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life, 
have  become  Barons  and  Viscounts.  The  great  conflict  of 
parties  would  have  been  transferred  from  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  an  assembly,  in 
which  not  a  single  statesman  of  great  fame,  authority,  and 
experience  in  important  affairs  would  have  been  found,  to 
hold  its  own  against  an  assembly  in  which  all  our  eminent 
politicians  and  orators  would  have  been  collected.  All  Eng- 
land, all  Europe,  would  have  been  reading  with  breathless 
interest  the  debates  of  the  peers,  and  looking  with  anxiety 
for  the  divisions  of  the  peers,  while  we,  instead  of  discussing 
high  questions  of  state,  and  giving  a  general  direction  to  the 
whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  realm,  should  have 
been  settling  the  details  of  canal  bills  and  turnpike  bills. 

The  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Kent,  does  not,  it  is  true, 
propose  so  extensive  and  important  a  change  as  that  which 
the  authors  of  the  Act  of  Settiement  wished  to  make.  But 
the  tendency  of  this  bill  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  make  this 
House  less  capable  than  it  once  was,  and  less  capable  than 
the  other  House  now  is,  of  discharging  some  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  legislative  assembly. 

Of  the  duties  of  a  legislative  assembly,  the  noble  lord,  and 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  support  his  bill,  seem  to  me  to 
have  formed  a  very  imperfect  notion.  They  argue  as  if  the 
only  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  turn  one  set 
of  men  out  of  place,  and  to  bring  another  set  into  place ;  as 
if  a  judge  could  find  no  emj)loyment  here  but  factious 
wrangling.  Sir,  it  is  not  so.  There  are  extensive  and 
peaceful  provinces  of  parliamentary  business  far  removed 
from  the  fields  of  battle  where  hostile  parties  encounter  each 
other.  A  great  jurist,  seated  among  us,  might,  without 
taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  strife  between  the  Ministry 
and  tiie  Opposition,  render  to  his  country  most  valuable 
service,  and  earn  for  himself  an  imperishable  name.  Nor 
was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  assistance  of  such  a  jurist 
was  more  needed,  or  was  more  likely  to  be  justly  appreciated, 
than  at  present.  No  observant  man  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
lliei-e  is  in  the  public  mind  a  general,  a  growing,  an  earnest, 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  a  most  sober  and  reason- 
able desire  for  extensive  law  reform.  I  hope  and  believe 
that,  for  some  time  to  come,  no  year  will  pass  without  pro- 
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gress  in  law  reform ;  and  I  hold  that,  of  all  law  reformers, 
the  best  is  a  learned,  upright,  and  large-minded  judge.  At 
such  a  time  it  is  that  we  are  called  upon  to  shut  the  door  of 
this  House  against  the  last  great  judicial  functionary,  to 
whom  the  unwise  legislation  of  former  parliaments  has  left 
it  open.  In  the  meantime,  the  other  House  is  open  to  him. 
It  is  open  to  all  the  other  judges  who  are  not  suffered  to  sit 
here.  It  is  open  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  whom 
the  noble  lord,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  prevailed  on  us, 
in  an  unlucky  hour,  to  exclude.  In  the  other  House  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  several  retired  Chancellors,  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  several  retired  Chief  Justices.  The  Queen 
may  place  there  to-morrow  the  Chief  Baron,  the  two  Lords 
Justices,  the  three  Vice  Chancellors,  the  very  Master  of  the 
Rolls  about  whom  we  are  debating ;  and  we,  as  if  we  were 
not  already  too  weak  for  the  discharge  of  our  functions,  are 
trying  to  weaken  ourselves  still  more.  I  harbour  no  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  the  Lords.  I  anticipate  no  conflict 
with  them.  But  it  is  not  fit  that  we  should  be  unable  tw 
bear  an  equal  part  with  them  in  the  great  work  of  improving 
and  digesting  the  law.  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  placing  implicit  confidence  in  their  superior 
wisdom,  and  of  registering,  without  amendment,  any  bill 
which  they  may  send  us.  To  that  humiliating  situation  we 
are,  I  grieve  to  say,  fast  approaching.  I  was  much  struck 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  a  few  days  ago.  I  heard 
the  honorable  Member  for  Montrose,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  one 
of  the  supporters  of  this  bill,  urge  the  House  to  pass  the 
Combination  Bill,  for  a  most  extraordinary  reason.  "  We 
really,"  he  said,  "  cannot  tell  how  the  law  about  combina- 
tions of  workmen  at  present  stands ;  and,  not  knowing  how 
the  law  at  present  stands,  we  are  quite  incompetent  to  decide 
whether  it  ought  to  be  altered.  Let  us  send  the  bill  up  to 
the  Lords.  They  imderstand  these  things.  We  do  not. 
There  are  Chancellors,  and  ex-Chancellors,  and  Judges 
among  them.  No  doubt  they  will  do  what  is  proper,  and  I 
shall  acquiesce  in  their  decision."  Why,  Sir,  did  ever  any 
legislative  assembly  abdicate  its  Ainctions  in  so  humiliating 
a  maimer  9  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  gentleman,  distinguished 
by  his  love  of  popular  institutions,  and  by  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  regards  the  aristocracy,  should  gravely  propose 
ihaty  on  a  subject  which  interests  and  excites  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  constituents,  we  should  declare  ourselves 
incompetent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  beg  the  Lords  to  tell  us 
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what  we  ought  to  doP  And  is  it  not  stranger  still  ihaty 
while  he  admits  the  incompetence  of  the  Honse  to  discharge 
some  of  its  most  important  ftmctions,  and  while  he  attributes 
that  incompetence  to  the  want  of  judicial  assistance,  he 
should  yet  wish  to  shut  out  of  the  House  the  only  high 
judicial  functionary  who  is  now  .permitted  to  come  into  it. 

But,  says  the  honorable  Member  for  Montrose,  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  has  duties  to  perform,  which,  if  properly  per- 
formed, will  leave  him  no  leisure  for  attendance  in  this 
House;  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
labour :  no  man  can  do  two  things  well ;  and,  if  we  suffer  a 
judge  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  we  shall  have  both  a 
bad  member  of  Parliament  and  a  bad  judge. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  argument  proves  anything,  it  proves  that 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  indeed  all  the  other  judges, 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  But  I  deny  that  the  argument 
is  of  any  weight.  The  division  of  labour  has  its  disadvau- 
i}ages  as  well  as  its  advantages.  In  operations  merely  me- 
<^hanical,  you  can  hardly  carry  the  subdivision  too  far ;  but 
you  may  very  easily  carry  it  too  far  in  operations  which 
require  the  exercise  of  high  intellectual  powers.  It  is 
•quite  true,  as  Adam  Smith  tells  us,  that  a  pin  will  be  best 
made  when  one  man  does  nothing  but  cut  the  wire,  when 
another  does  nothing  but  mould  the  head,  when  a  third  does 
nothing  but  sharpen  the  point.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
Michael  Angelo  would  have  been  a  greater  painter  if  he  had 
not  been  a  sculptor :  it  is  not  true  that  Newton  would  have 
been  a  greater  experimental  philosopher  if  he  had  not  been 
a  geometrician :  and  it  is  not  true  that  a  man  will  be  a  worse 
lawgiver  because  he  is  a  great  judge.  I  believe  that  there  is 
as  close  a  connection  between  the  functions  of  the  judge  and 
the  functions  of  the  lawgiver  as  between  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  lay  down 
the  rule  that  nobody  who  dissected  the  dead  should  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  on  the  living  ?  The  effect  of  such  a  division 
of  labour  would  be  that  you  would  have  nothing  but  bungling 
surgery ;  and  the  effect  of  the  division  of  labour  which  the 
honorable  Member  for  Montrose  recommends  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  bungling  legislation.  Who  can  be  so 
well  qualified  to  make  laws  and  to  mend  laws  as  a  man  whose 
business  is  to  interpret  laws  and  to  administer  laws.  As  to 
this  point  I  have  great  pleasure  in  citing  an  authority  to 
which  the  honorable  Member  for  Montrose  will,  I  know,  be 
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disposed  to  pay  the  greatest  deference ;  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Benthain.  Of  Mr.  Bentham's  moral  and  political  specula- 
tions, I  entertain,  I  must  own,  a  very  mean  opinion :  but  I 
hold  him  in  high  esteem  as  a  jurist.  Among  all  his  writings, 
there  is  none  which  I  value  more  than  the  treatise  on  Judicial 
Organization.  In  that  excellent  work  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  person  who  holds  a  judicial  office  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  hold  with  it  any  other  office.  Mr.  Bentham 
argues  strongly  and  convincingly  against  pluralities ;  but  he 
admits  that  there  is  one  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A 
judge,  he  says,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  legislature 
as  a  representative  of  the  people :  for  the  best  school  for  a 
legislator  is  the  judicial  bench ;  and  the  supply  of  legislative 
skill  is  in  all  societies  so  scanty  that  none  of  it  can  be 
spared. 

My  honorable  friend,  the  Member  for  Surrey,  has  com- 
pletely refuted  another  argument  to  which  the  noble  lord,  the 
Member  for  Kent,  appears  to  attach  considerable  importance. 
The  noble  lord  conceives  that  no  person  can  enter  this  House 
without  stooping  to  practise  arts  which  would  ill  become  the 
gravity  of  the  judicial  character.  He  spoke  particularly  of 
what  he  called  the  jollifications  usual  at  elections.  Un- 
doubtedly the  festivities  at  elections  are  sometimes  disgraced 
by  intemperance,  and  sometimes  by  buffoonery :  and  I  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  intemperance  and  buffoonery 
were  the  worst  means  to  which  men,  reputed  upright  and 
honorable  in  private  life,  have  resorted  in  order  to  obtain 
seats  in  the  legislature.  I  shoidd,  indeed,  be  sorry  if  any 
Master  of  the  Bolls  should  court  the  favour  of  the  populace 
by  playing  the  mountebank  on  the  hustings  or  on  tavern 
tables.  Still  more  sorry  should  I  be  if  any  Master  of  the 
Bolls  were  to  disgrace  himself  and  his  office  by  employing  the 
ministry  of  the  Frails  and  the  Flewkers,  by  sending  vile 
emissaries  with  fjedse  names,  &iae  addresses,  and  bags  of 
govereigns,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  poor.  No  doubt  a  Master 
of  the  Bolls  ought  to  be  fr'ee,  not  only  from  guilt,  but  frx)m 
suspicion.  I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  present  Master 
of  the  Bolls.  I  have  not  mentioned  him  because,  in  my 
opinion,  this  question  ought  to  be  decided  by  general  and  not 
by  personal  considerations.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
saying,  with  a  confidence  which  springs  from  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  that  my  valued  friend,  Sir  John  Bomilly, 
will  never  again  sit  in  this  House  unless  he  can  come  in  by 
very  different  frx)m  those  by  which  he  was  turned  out. 
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But,  Sir,  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  no  person  can  become  a 
representative  of  the  English  people  except  by  some  sacrifice 
of  integrity,  or  at  least  of  personal  dignity  ?  K  it  be  so,  we 
had  indeed  better  think  of  setting  our  House  in  order.  If  it 
be  so,  the  prospects  of  our  country  are  dark  indeed.  How 
can  England  retain  her  place  among  the  nations,  if  the 
assembly  to  which  all  her  dearest  interests  are  confided,  the 
assembly  which  can,  by  a  single  vote,  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs  to  new  hands,  and  give  a  new  direction  to 
her  whole  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  financial,  commercial, 
and  colonial,  is  closed  against  every  man  who  has  rigid  prin- 
ciples and  a  fine  sense  of  decorum  ?  But  it  is  not  so.  Did 
that  great  judge.  Sir  William  Scott,  lower  his  character  by 
entering  this  House  as  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ? 
Did  Sir  John  Copley  lower  his  character  by  entering  this 
House  as  Member  for  the  "University  of  Cambridge  ?  But  the 
universities,  you  say,  are  constituent  bodies  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  Be  it  so.  Then,  by  your  own  admission,  there  are  a  few 
seats  in  this  House  which  eminent  judges  have  filled  and  may 
fill  without  any  unseemly  condescension.  But  it  would  be  most 
unjust,  and  in  me,  especially,  most  ungrateful,  to  compliment 
the  universities  at  the  expense  of  other  constituent  bodies. 
I  am  one  of  many  members  who  know  by  experience  that  a 
generosity  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  would  do  honor 
to  any  seat  of  learning  may  be  found  among  the  ten  pound 
householders  of  our  great  cities.  And,  Sir,  as  to  the  counties, 
need  we  look  further  than  to  your  chair  ?  It  is  of  as  much 
importance  that  you  should  punctiliously  preserve  your  dignit}- 
as  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  should  punctiliously  preserve 
his  dignity.  If  you  had,  at  the  last  election,  done  anything 
inconsistent  with  the  integrity,  with  the  gravity,  with  the 
suavity  of  temper  which  so  eminently  qualify  you  to  preside 
over  our  deliberations,  your  public  usefulness  would  have  been 
seriously  diminished.  But  the  great  county  which  does  itself 
honor  by  sending  you  to  the  House  required  from  you  nothing 
unbecoming  your  character,  and  would  have  felt  itself  de- 
graded by  your  degradation.  And  what  reason  is  there  to 
doubt  that  other  constituent  bodies  would  act  as  justly  and 
considerately  towards  a  judge  distinguished  by  uprightness 
and  ability  as  Hampshire  has  acted  towards  you  ? 

One  very  futile  argument  only  remains  to  be  noticed.  It 
is  said  that  we  ought  to  be  consistent;  and  that,  having 
turned  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  out  of  the  House,  we 
ought  to  send  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  after  him.     I  admlt^ 
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Sir,  that  our  system  is  at  present  very  anomalous.  But  it  is 
better  that  a  system  should  be  anomalous  than  that  it  should 
be  uniformly  and  consistently  bad.  You  have  entered  on  a 
wrong  course.  My  advice  is  first  that  you  stop,  and  secondly 
that  you  retrace  your  steps.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  revise  the  constitution  of  this 
House.  On  that  occasion,  it  will  be  part  of  ova  duty  to  re- 
consider the  rule  which  determines  what  public  functionaries 
shall  be  admitted  to  sit  here,  and  what  public  functionaries 
shall  be  excluded.  That  rule  is,  I  must  say,  singularly 
absurd.  It  is  this,  that  no  person  who  holds  any  office 
created  since  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1705,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  or  more  inconvenient.  In  1705,  there  were  two 
Secretaries  of  State  and  two  Under  Secretaries.  Conse- 
quently, to  this  day,  only  two  Secretaries  of  State  and  two 
Under  Secretaries  can  sit  among  us.  Suppose  that  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  are  members  of 
this  House,  and  that  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  becomes 
vacant.  In  that  case,  no  member  of  this  House,  whatever 
may  be  his  qualifications,  his  fame  in  diplomacy,  his  know- 
ledge of  all  the  politics  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  can  be 
appointed.  Her  Majesty  must  give  the  Admiralty  to  the 
commoner  who  is,  of  all  her  subjects,  fittest  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  some  jyeer  who 
would  perhaps  be  fitter  for  the  Admiralty.  Again,  the  Post- 
master Greneral  cannot  sit  in  this  House.  Yet,  why  not? 
He  always  comes  in  and  goes  out  mth  the  Government :  he 
is  oftey  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  I  believe  that  he  is, 
of  all  public  functionaries,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
alone  excepted,  the  one  whom  it  would  be  most  convenient  to 
have  here.  I  earnestly  hope  that,  before  long,  this  whole 
subject  will  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  As  to  the 
judges,  the  rule  which  I  should  wish  to  see  laid  down  is  very 
simple.  I  would  admit  into  this  House  any  judge  whom  the 
people  might  elect,  unless  there  were  some  special  reason 
against  admitting  him.  There  is  a  special  reason  against 
admitting  any  Irish  or  Scotch  judge.  Such  a  judge  cannot 
attend  this  House  without  ceasing  to  attend  his  court.  There 
is  a  special  reason  against  admitting  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Barons  of  tiie  Ex- 
chequer. They  are  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
they  rit  there:  their  assistance  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  that  House  to  discharge  its  functions  as  the  highest 
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court  of  appeal ;  aiiditwoiild  xnanifesilybelMithmoonTeii^ 
and  derogatory  to  otir  dignity  that  members  of  our  body 
should  be  at  the  beck  and  caJl  of  the  peers.  I  see  no  special 
reason  for  excluding  the  Master  of  fhe  Bolls ;  and  I  would, 
therefore,  lea^e  our  door  open  to  him.  I  would  open  it  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  who  ha«  been  most  unwisely  ex- 
eluded.  I  would  open  it  to  other  great  judicial  officers  who 
are  now  excluded  solely  because  their  offices  did  not  exist  in 
1705^  particularly  to  the  two  Lords  Justices,  and  the  three 
Vice  Chancellors.  In  this  way,  we  should,  I  am  convinced, 
greatly  fiusilitate  the  important  and  arduous  work  of  law 
reform ;  we  (Ediould  raise  the  character  of  this  House :  and  I 
need  not  say  that  with  the  character  of  this  House  must  rise 
or  &11  the  estimation  in  which  representative  institutions  are 
held  throughout  the  world.  But,  whether  the  extensive 
changes  which  I  have  recommended  shall  be  thought  desir- 
able or  not,  I  trust  that  we  shall  rcgect  the  bill  of  the  noble 
lord.  I  address  myself  to  the  Conservative  members  on  your 
lefbhand;  andlaskthem  whether  they  are  prepared  to  alter, 
on  grounds  purely  theoretical,  a  system  which  has  lasted 
during  twenty  generations  without  producing  the  smallest 
practical  eviL  I  torn  to  the  Liberal  members  on  this  side ; 
and  I  ask  them  whether  they  are  prepared  to  lower  the  repu- 
tation and  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature which  springs  from  the  people.  For  myself.  Sir,  I 
hope  that  I  am  at  once  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative  politi- 
cian ;  and,  in  both  characters,  I  shall  give  a  clear  and  con- 
scientious vote  in  &vour  of  fhe  amendment  moved  by  my 
honorable  friend.  • 


UYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


PREFACE. 


••o^ 


That  what  is  called  the  history  of  the  £ings  and  early  Con- 
suls of  Borne  is  to  a  great  extent  fabulous,  few  scholars  have, 
since  the  time  of  Beaufort,  ventured  to  deny.     It  is  certain 
that,  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  date 
ordinarily  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  public 
records  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls.     It  is  certain  that  the  oldest  annals  of  the  common- 
wealth were  compiled  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after 
this  destruction  of  the  records.     It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  great  Latin  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  did  not  possess 
those  materials,  without  which  a  trustworthy  account  of  the 
infancy  of  the  republic  could  not  possibly  be  framed.    Those 
writers  own,  indeed,  that  the  chronicles  to  which  they  had 
access  were  filled  -with  battles  that  were  never  fought,  and 
Consuls  that  were  never  inaugurated ;  and  we  have  abundant 
proof  that,  in  these  chronicles,  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, such  as  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Forsena,  and  the 
issue  of  the  war  with  Brennus,  were  grossly  misrepresented. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  wise  man  will  look  with  great 
suspicion  on  the  legend  which  has  come  down  to  us.   He  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  regard  the  princes  who  are  said  to 
have  founded  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  Bome, 
the  son  of  Mars,  and  the  husband  of  Egeria,  as  mere  mytho- 
logical personages,  of  the  same  class  with  Perseus  and  Ixion. 
As  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  confines  of  authentic 
history,  he  will  become  less  and  less  hard  of  belief.    He  will 
admit  that  the  most  important  parts  of  the  narrative  have 
some  foandation  in  truth.    But  he  will  distrust  almost  all 
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the  deiailB,  not  only  because  fhej  seldom  rest  on  anj  solid 
evidence,  bat  also  because  lie  will  constantlj  detect  in  them, 
even  when  thej  are  within  the  limits  of  physical  possibility, 
that  pecnliar  character,  more  easily  understood  than  defined, 
which  distinguishes  the  creations  of  the  imagination  from 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  liye. 

The  early  history  of  Bome  is  indeed  ftr  more  poetical  than 
any  thing  else  in  Latin  literature.  The  loves  of  the  Vestal 
and  the  (Jod  of  War,  the  cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of 
Tiber,  the  fig-tree,  the  she-wol^  the  shepherd's  cabin,  the 
recognition,  the  firatricide,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  death 
of  Tarpeia^  the  fall  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  the  stmg^  of 
Mettus  Ourtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women  rushing  with 
torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  between  their  fii.ther8  and 
their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa  and  the 
Nymph  by  the  well  in  the  satared  grove,  the  fight  of  the 
Uiree  Bomans  and  the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the 
Sibylline  booloa,  the  crime  of  Tullia,  the  simulated  madness 
of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to 
the  Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic  actions  of 
Horatius  Cocles,  of  Scsevola,  and  of  Cloelia,  the  battle  of 
BegiUus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  defence  of 
Cremera,  the  touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still  more 
touching  story  of  Virginia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Alban  laJce,  the  combat  between  Valerius  Oorvus 
and  the  gigantic  Gkiul,  are  among  the  many  instances  which 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader. 

In  the  narrative  of  Livy,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  imagina- 
tion, these  stories  retain  much  of  their  genuine  character. 
Nor  could  even  the  tasteless  Dionysius  distort  and  mutilate 
them  into  mere  prose.  The  poetry  shines,  in  spite  of  him, 
through  the  dreary  pedantry  of  his  eleven  books.  It  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  most  tedious  and  in  the  most  superficial 
modem  works  on  the  early  times  of  Bome.  It  enlivens  the 
dulness  of  the  Universal  History,  and  gives  a  charm  to  the 
most  meagre  abridgements  of  Goldsmith. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Plutarch  there  were  discerning  men 
who  rejected  the  popular  account  of  the  fimndatian  of  Bosbi^ 
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because  that  account  appeared  to  them  to  haye  the  air,  not 
of  a  history,  but  of  a  romance  or  a  drama.  Plutarch,  who 
was  displeased  at  their  incredulity,  had  nothing  better  to  say 
in  reply  to  their  arguments  than  that  chance  sometimes  turns 
poet,  and  produces  trains  of  eyents  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  most  elaborate  plots  which  are  constructed  by  art.**^ 
But  though  the  existence  of  a  poetical  element  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Great  City  was  detected  so  many  ages  ago, 
the  first  critic  who  distinctly  saw  from  what  source  that 
poetical  element  had  been  derived  was  James  Perizonius,  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  learned  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  theory,  which,  in  his  own  days,  attracted  little 
or  no  notice,  was  revived  in  the  present  generation  by 
Niebuhr,  a  man  who  would  have  been  the  first  writer  of  his 
time,  if  his  talent  for  communicating  truths  had  borne  any 
proportion  to  his  talent  for  investigating  them.  That  theory 
has  been  adopted  by  several  eminent  scholars  of  our  own 
country,  particularly  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  by  Pro- 
fessor Maiden,  and  by  the  lamented  Arnold.  It  appears  to 
be  now  generally  received  by  men  conversant  with  classical 
antiquity ;  and  indeed  it  rests  on  such  strong  proofs,  both 
internal  and  external,  that  it  will  not  be  easily  subverted.  A 
popular  exposition  of  this  theory,  and  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  supported,  may  not  be  without  interest  even  for 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  languages. 

The  Latin  literature  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  of  later 
date  than  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  works  fashioned  on  Greek 
models.  The  Latin  metres,  heroic,  elegiac,  lyric,  and  dra- 
matic, are  of  Greek  origin.  The  best  Latin  epic  poetry  is 
the  feeble  echo  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best  Latin 
eclogues  are  imitations  of  Theocritus.     The  plan  of  the  most 

•  •TrowTor  flip  iyiois  iarl  rh  ipcmaruihp  French  version  of  Amyot,  the  old  English 

jroi  wKafTfUKTiiitf  •  ob  M  9h  iin<rru¥^  r^iv  version  by  s<'Voral  hands,  and  the  later 

r^xv  ^ptnnmSf  oS«y  wotrifidrtw  irifuov^6s  English  version  by  Langhomc,  are  all 

#tfT«. — Plut.  Rom.  viii.   This  remarkable  equally  destitute   of  every  trace  of  the 

pawage  ha*  been  more  grossly  misinter-  meaning  of  the  original.    None  of  the 

preted  than  any  other  in  the  Greek  Ian-  translators  saw  even   that  wolrifui  it  a 

guage,  wliere  the  sense  was  so  obvious,  poem.    They  all  render  it  an  event. 
The   Latiii  venion   of   Cruserins,  the 
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finished  didactic  poem  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  taken  from 
Hesiod.  The  Latin  tragedies  are  bad  copies  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  Latin  comedies  are 
free  translations  from  Demophilus,  Menander,  and  Apollo- 
dorus.  The  Latin  philosophy  was  borrowed,  without  altera- 
tion,  from  the  Portico  and  the  Academy ;  and  the  great  Latin 
orators  constantly  proposed  to  themselves  as  patterns  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias. 

But  there  was  an  earlier  Latin  literature,  a  literature  truly 
Latin,  which  has  wholly  perished,  which  had,  indeed,  almost 
wholly  perished  long  before  those  whom  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  as  the  greatest  Latin  writers  were  bom.  That 
literature  abounded  with  metrical  romances,  such  as  are 
found  in  every  country  where  there  is  much  curiosity  and 
intelligence,  but  little  reading  and  writing.  All  human 
beings,  not  utterly  savage,  long  for  some  information  about 
pMt  times,  and  are  deUghted  by  narratives  which  present 
pictures  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  But  it  is  only  in  very  en- 
lightened communities  that  books  are  readily  accessible. 
Metrical  composition,  therefore,  which,  in  a  highly  civilised 
nation,  is  a  mere  luxury,  is,  in  nations  imperfectly  civilised, 
almost  a  necessary  of  life,  and  is  valued  less  on  account  of 
the  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  the  car,  than  on  account  of  the 
help  which  it  gives  to  the  memory.  A  man  who  can  invent 
or  embellish  an  interesting  story,  and  put  it  into  a  form  which 
others  may  easily  retain  in  their  recollection,  will  always  be 
highly  esteemed  by  a  people  eager  for  amusement  and  in- 
formation, but  destitute  of  libraries.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
ballad-poetry,  a  species  of  composition  which  scarcely  ever 
fails  to  spring  up  and  flourish  in  every  society,  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  progress  towards  refinement.  Tacitus  informs 
ns  that  songs  were  the  only  memorials  of  the  past  which  the 
ancient  Germans  possessed.  We  learn  from  Lucan  and  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  that  the  brave  actions  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  were  commemorated  in  the  verses  of  Bards.  During 
many  ages,  and  tlirough  many  revolutions,  minstrelsy  retained 
its  influence  over  both  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  race.  The 
vengeance  exacted  by  the  spouse  of  Attila  for  the  murder  of 
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Siegfried  was  celebrated  in  rliymes,  of  which  Germany  is  stiH 
justly  proud.  The  exploits  of  Athelstane  were  commemo- 
rated bj  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  those  of  Canute  by  the  Danes, 
in  rode  poems,  of  which  a  few  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  chants  of  the  Welsh  harpers  preserved,  through 
ages  of  darkness,  a  faint  and  doubtful  memory  of  Arthur. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  may  still  be  gleaned  some  relics 
of  the  old  songs  about  Cuthullin  and  Fingal.  The  long 
struggle  of  the  Servians  against  the  Ottoman  power  was 
recorded  in  lays  full  of  martial  spirit.  We  learn  fit)m  Her- 
rera  that,  when  a  Peruvian  Inca  died,  men  of  skill  weie 
appointed  to  celebrate  him  in  verses,  which  all  the  people 
learned  by  heart,  and  sang  in  public  on  days  of  festival  The 
feats  of  Kurroglou,  the  great  freebooter  of  Turkistan,  re- 
counted in  ballads  composed  by  himself,  are  known  in  every 
village  of  Northern  Persia.  Captain  Beechey  heard  the  bards 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  recite  the  heroic  achievements  oi 
Tamehameha,  the  most  illustrious  of  their  kings.  Mungo 
Park  found  in  the  heart  of  Africa  a  class  of  singing  men, 
the  only  annalists  of  their  rude  tribes,  and  heard  them  tell 
the  story  of  the  victory  which  Damel,  the  negro  prince  of 
the  Jaloffs,  won  over  Abdulkader,  the  Mussulman  tyrant  of 
Foota  Torra.  This  species  of  poetry  attained  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  among  the  Castilians,  before  they  began  to  copy 
Tuscan  patterns.  It  attained  a  still  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence among  the  English  and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  during  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  But  it  reached 
its  full  perfection  in  ancient  Greece :  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  Homeric  poems  are  generically  ballads, 
though  widely  distinguished  from  all  other  ballads,  and 
indeed  from  almost  all  other  human  compositions,  by  tran- 
scendent sublimity  and  beauty. 

As  it  is  agreeable  to  general  experience  that,  at  a  certain 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  ballad-poetry  should  flourish, 
so  is  it  slso  agreeable  to  general  experience  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  ballad-poetry  should 
be  nndervalued  and  neglected.    Knowledge  advances :  man- 

nen  chaiige:  g^reat  foreign  models  of  composition  are  studied 
VOL*  Tin*  o  o 
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and  imitated.  The  phraseology  of  the  old  minstrels  becomes 
obsolete.  Their  versification,  which,  having  received  its  laws 
only  from  the  ear,  abounds  in  irregularities,  seems  licentious 
and  uncouth.  Their  simplicity  appears  beggarly  when  com- 
pared  with  the  quaint  forms  and  gaudy  colouring  of  auch 
artists  as  Cowley  and  Gongora.  The  ancient  lays,  unjustly 
a»pi«a  b.  Ju^  L  poHt.,  li^ for  aL,  Li^ 
memory  of  the  vulgar,  and  are  at  length  too  often  irretriev- 
ably lost.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  ballads  of  Some 
should  have  altogether  disappeared,  when  we  remember  how 
very  narrowly,  in  spite  of  the  invention  of  printing,  those  of 
our  own  country  and  those  of  Spain  escaped  the  same  fitte. 
There  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  oblivion  covers  many  Eng- 
lish songs  equal  to  any  that  were  published  by  Bishop  Percy, 
and  many  Spanish  songs  as  good  as  the  best  of  those  which 
have  been  so  happily  translated  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  Eighty 
years  ago  England  possessed  only  one  tattered  copy  of  Childe 
Waters  and  Sir  Cauline,  and  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy  of 
the  noble  poem  of  the  Cid.  The  snuff  of  a  candle,  or  a  mis- 
chievous dog,  might  in  a  moment  have  deprived  the  world  for 
ever  of  any  of  those  fine  compositions.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  united  to  the  fire  of  a  great  poet  the  minute  curiosity 
and  patient  diligence  of  a  great  antiquary,  was  but  just  in 
time  to  save  the  precious  relics  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Border.  In  Germany,  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungs  had  been 
long  utterly  forgotten,  when,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was,  for  the  first  time,  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  old 
library  of  a  noble  family.  In  truth,  the  only  people  who, 
through  their  whole  passage  from  simplicity  to  the  highest 
civilisation,  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  love  and  admire 
their  old  ballads,  were  the  Greeks. 

That  the  early  Romans  should  have  had  ballad-poetry,  and 
Ihat  this  poetry  should  have  perished,  is  therefore  not  strange. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  strange  if  these  things 
had  not  come  to  pass ;  and  we  should  be  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing them  highly  probable,  even  if  we  had  no  direct  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  But  we  have  direct  evidence  of  un- 
questionable authority. 
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Eimias,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  was  regarded  in  the  Aogostan  age  as  the  £a.ther  of  Latio 
poetry.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  £a.ther  of  the  second  school  of 
Latin  poetry,  the  only  school  of  which  the  works  have  de* 
Bcended  to  us.  But  from  Ennius  himself  we  learn  that  there 
were  poets  who  stood  to  him  in  the  same  relation  in  which 
the  author  of  the  romance  of  Count  Alarcos  stood  to  Garci- 
laso,  or  the  author  of  the  "  Lytell  Geste  of  Eobyn  Hode  '^ 
to  Lord  Surrey.  Ennius  speaks  of  verses  which  the  Fauns 
and  the  Bards  were  wont  to  chant  in  the  old  time,  when 
none  had  yet  studied  the  graces  of  speech,  when  none  had 
yet  climbed  the  peaks  sacred  to  the  Goddesses  of  Grecian 
song.  "Where,"  Cicero  mournfully  asks,  "  are  those  old 
verses  now?"* 

Contemporary  witii  Emiius  wiw  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor,  the 
earliest  of  the  Boman  annalists.  His  account  of  the  infimcy 
and  youth  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus  has  been  preserved  hy 
Dionysius,  and  contains  a  very  remarkable  reference  to  the 
ancient  Latin  poetry.  Fabius  says  that,  in  his  time,  his 
countrymen  were  still  in  the  habit  of  singing  ballads  about 
the  Twins.  "  Even  in  the  hut  of  Faustulus," — so  these  old 
lays  appear  to  have  run, — "  the  children  of  Ehea  and  Mars 
were,  in  port  and  in  spirit,  not  like  unto  swineherds  or  cow- 
herds, but  such  that  men  might  well  guess  them  to  be  of  the 
blood  of  Kings  and  GU)ds."t 


•    M 


Quid  ?   Nostri  Tenos  ubi  sant  ?  presented  by  the  superstition  of  later  ages 

•  Qoos  oUm  Faoni  TutMqne    as  a  race  of  monsters,  half  gods  and  half 


canebant. 


Cum  naque  Munrum  toopQloi  qukquam  l>rute8,  may  really  haTe  been  a  class  of 

raperirat,  men  who  exercised  in  Latinm,  at  a  Terr 

Neo  died  itudionu  crat.' "  remote  period,  the  same  functions  which 

^nrfi«.xxil.  belonged  to  the  Marians  in  PersU  and 

The  Muses,  it  should  be  obseryed,  are  to  the  Bards  in  Gaul. 

Oreek  divinities.    The  Italian  Goddesses  f  0{  Si  ii»ip9te4rr9s  '^Ivorraiy  icttrd  rt 

of  Terse  were  the  Camoente.     At  a  later  i{(aMr<r  /iop^s  iccU  ^porfifMros  iynow  06 

period,  the  appellations  were  used  indis-  avofop€ots  icai  fiarndkois  toucArts,  iXA' 

eriminately ;  but  in  the  a^  of  Ennius  ofovt  Ay  Ti»  i{u^ccff  roht  4ic  fiaaiKtlov  r§ 

there  was  probably  a  distinction.     In  the  ^irras  T^reuf,  iro)  kwh  UuiUrw  cwopas 

epitaph  of  Njevius.  who  was  the  repre-  yMv4a$eu  vofu(oti4yovi,  its  4»  rois  varpiotf 

•eotatiTe  of  the  old  lulian  school  of  BfAmns  ^h  *Vwfudw  Ire  ml  vvw  fSeroi.— 

po<fa7»  the  CamoBMe,  not  the  Muses,  are  DUm,  Hal.  i.  79.  This  pamge  haa  some- 

lepieeeuted  aa  grieving  for  the  loss  of  times  been  cited  as  if  iJionysius  had  been 

their  fotaiT.    The  **Musarum  scopuli"  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  had» 

axe  eridenUjr  the  peaks  of  Parnassus.  Greek  as  he  was,  been  so  industrious  or 

fittUger,  m  a  note  on  Varro  (I>e  Lin'  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  some  valuable 

fm  iMkMf  lib.  vi.),  suggests,  with  great  remains  of  that  early  liOin  poetry  which 

**7»  that  the  Fauna,  who  were  re-  the  gxeateat  Latin  writers  of  hit  age 

00  2 
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Oato  the  Censor,  who  also  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Funic  War,  mentioned  this  lost  literature  in  his  lost  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  his  country.  Many  ages,  he  said,  before 
his  time,  there  were  ballads  in  praise  of  illustrious  men ; 
and  these  ballads  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  guests  at  ban- 
quets to  sing  in  turn  while  the  piper  played.  "  Would,**  ex- 
claims Cicero,  ^^  that  we  still  had  the  old  ballads  of  which 
Cato  speaks !"  * 

regretted  as  hopelessly  lost       Such  a  Ovid,  lAry,  PetroniiiB,  Valerius  Maxi- 

supposition  is  lughly  improbable ;  and  mus,  Lucius  Seneca,  and  St.  Jerome, 

indeed  it  seems  clear  from  the  context  mention  only  one  hut  of  Bomulos,  with- 

that  Bionysius,  as  Reiske  and  other  edi-  out  specifying  the  site.    {OvicL  Fatti,m. 

tors  evidently  thought,  was  merely  quot-  183. ;   Liv.  v.  63. ;  Feironiua  Fragm. ; 

ing  from  Fabius  Pictor.       The  whole  Vol.  Max.  iv.  4. ;  L.  Seneca^  Consolatio 

passage  has  the  air  of  an  extract  from  odHdviam;  J).  Hieron,  ad  Paulinianum 

an  ancient  chronicle,  and  is  introduced  de  Didymo.) 

by  the  words,  Kitmot  ii\v  ^9ios,  6  UlxTttp  The  whole  difficulty  is  remoTed,  if  we 

Xr/6fiMyot,  r^c  ypd(p€t,  suppose  that  Dionysius  was  merely  qnot- 

Anotheraigument  maybe  urged  which  ing  Fabius  Pictor.      Nothing  is  more 

seems  to  deserve  consideration.     The  probable  than  that  the  cabin,  which  in 

author  of  the  passage  in  question  men-  the  time  of  Fabius  stood  near  the  Cizeiis, 

lions  a  thatched  hut  which,  in  his  time,  might,  long  before  the  age  of  Augostns, 

stood  between  the  summit  of  Mount  Pa-  have  been  transported  to  the  Capitol,  as 

latineand  the  Circus.    This  hut,  he  says,  the  place  fittest,  by  reason  both  of  its 

was  built  by  Komulus,  and  was  constantly  safety  and  of  its  sanctity,  to  contain  so 

kept  in  repair  at  the  public  charge,  but  precious  a  relic. 

never  in  any  respect  embellished.    Now,  The  language  of  Plutarch  oonfizms 
in  the  age  of  Bionysius  there  certainly  this  h^'pothesis.  lie  describes,  with  great 
was  at  Kome  a  thatched  hut,  said  to  have  precision,  the  spot  where  Romulus  dwelt, 
been  that  of  Romulus.    But  this  hut,  as  on  the  slope  o^  Mount  Palatine,  leadins 
we  learn  from  Vitruvius,  stood,  not  near  to  the  Circus ;  but  he  says  not  a  wotS 
the  Circus,  but  in  the  Capitol.     ( Vit.  ii.  implying  that  the  dwelling  was  still  to 
1.)    If,  therefore,  we  understand  Diony-  be  seen  there.     Indeed,  his  expressions 
sius  to  speak  in  his  own  person,  we  can  imply  that  it  was  no  longer  there.     The 
reconcile  nis  statement  with  that  of  Vitru-  evidence  of  Solinus  is  still  more  to  the 
viusonly  by  supposing  that  there  were  at  point.     He,  like  Plutarch,  describes  the 
liome,  in  the  Augustan  age,  two  thatched  spot  where  Romulus  had  resided,  and 
huts,  both  believed  to  have  been  built  by  says  expressly  that  the  hut   had  been 
Romulus,  and  both  carefully  repaired  there,  but  that  in  his  time  it  was  there 
and  held  in  high  honour.  The  objections  no  longer.     The  site,  it  is  certain,  was 
to  such  a  supposition  seem  to  be  strong,  well  remembered;  and  probably  retained 
Neither  Dionysius  nor  Vitruvius  speaks  its  old  name,  as  Charing  Cross  and  the 
of  more  than  one  such  hut.     Dio  Cassius  Haymarket  have  done.    Thin  is  probably 
informs  us  that  twice,  during  the  long  the  explanation  of  the  words,  "  casa  Ro- 
administration  of  Augustus,  the  hut  of  muli,"  in  Victors  description  of  the  Tenth 
Romulus  caught  fire,  (xlviii.  43,  liv.  29.)  Region  of  Rome,  under  Valentinian. 
Had  there  been  two  such  huts,  would  he  *  Cicero  refers  twice  to  this  important 
not  have  told  us  of  which  he  spoke  ?  An  passage  in  Cato's  Antiquities : — **  Uravis- 
English  historian  would  hardly  give  an  simus  auctor  in   Originibus  dixit  Cato, 
account  of  a  fire  at  Queen's  College  with-  morem  apud    majores   hunc    epulamm 
out  saying  whether  it  was  at  Queen's  fuisse,  ut  deineeps,  qui  accubarent,  cane- 
College,  Oxford,  or  at  Queen's  College,  rent  ad  tibiam  clarorum  virorum  laudes 
Cambridge.    Marcus  Seneca,  Macrobius,  atquo  virtutes.     Ex  quo  perspicuum  est, 
and  Conon,  a  Qreek  writer  from  whom  et  caiitus  turn  fuisse  rescriptos  vocom 
Photius  has  made  large  extracts,  men-  sonis,  et  carmina." — 7Wc.  QumsL  iv.  2. 
tion  only  one  hut  of  Romulus,  that  in  the  Again :  "  Utinam  exstarent  iDa  carmina, 
Capitol.     (Af.  SmecOf  Contr,  i.  6. ;   Ma-  qu»,  multis  seculis  ante  suam  tftt^vt^""^ 
crMtt,  Sat,  i.  15. ;  Pkoiius,  BiU,  186.)  in  epulis  esse  cantitata  a  singulis  eoUTi* 
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Yalerius  Mazimus  gives  us  exactly  similar  information, 
without  mentioning  his  authority,  and  observes  that  the  an- 
cient Boman  ballads  were  probably  of  more  benefit  to  the 
young  than  all  the  lectures  of  the  Athenian  schools,  and  that 
to  the  influence  of  the  national  poetry  were  to  be  ascribed  the 
virtues  of  such  men  as  Camillus  and  Fabricius.'^ 

Varro,  whose  authority  on  all  questions  connected  with  tlie 
antiquities  of  his  country  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect, 
tells  us  that  at  banquets  it  was  once  the  fashion  for  boys  to 
sing,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  instrumental 
music,  ancient  ballads  in  praise  of  men  of  former  times. 
These  young  performers,  he  observes,  were  of  unblemished 
character,  a  circimistance  which  he  probably  mentioned  be- 
cause, among  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  in  his  time  among  the 
Bomans  also,  the  morals  of  singing  boys  were  in  no  high 

repute.f 

The  testimony  of  Horace,  though  given  incidentally,  con- 
firms the  statements  of  Cato,  Yalerius  Maximus,  and  Yarro. 
The  poet  predicts  that,  under  the  peaceftd  administration  of 
Augustus,  the  Bomans  will,  over  their  full  goblets,  sing  to  the 
pipe,  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers,  the  deeds  of  brave 
captains,  and  the  ancient  legends  touching  the  origin  of  the 
city.  J 

The  proposition,  then,  that  Borne  had  ballad-poetry  is  not 
merely  in  itself  highly  probable,  but  is  fully  proved  by  direct 
evidence  of  the  greatest  weight. 

This  proposition  being  established,  it  becomes  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  early  history  of  the  city  is  unlike  almost  every 
thing  else  in  Latin  literature,  native  where  almost  every  thing 
else  is  borrowed,  imaginative  where  almost  every  thing  else  is 

ynM  de  daromm  Tiromm  laudibus,    in  f  "  In  conviviis  pnf^ri  modest:  ut  can- 

Originibus    scriptum    reliquit  Cato." —  tarent  carmina  antiqua,  in  quibus  laudea 

BrutuM,  xix.  crant  miyoruni,  et  ussa  tooi',  ct  cum  tibi- 

*  "  Miyoretnatu  in  conTiyiis  ad  tibiaa  cine.    Nonius,  Aua  voce  pre  sola, 

egreaia  saperioram  opera  carmine  com-  ♦  ..  ^.         ^      ,_^  i  ^w     ^     _. 

^£L.  pSUbant.  ^uo  ad  «i  imitanda  *  i?,^^  ^^'iS^  «*  '^ 

jarentlltflm  almcnorem   rcdderent  .  .  .  Cum  pmlc  matrouiaqne  no«trU, 

QoAi  Athenaf ,  qnam  scholam,  qua  alien-  «._^'*l^****  ^°*  apprecaU. 

>8««  ■tadia  hnie  domestic.  ai«ciplin»  i^^SiiSSTc^Zl^*^^  "*""•• 

ponBtalerim?     Inde  oriebontur  Camilli,  Trojamque,  et  AncfaiMn,etalm« 

UpioDM,  Pkbridi,  Marcelli,  FabiL"—  Progwiam  Venoli  cmmw." 
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prosaic.  We  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
magnificent,  pathetic,  and  truly  national  legends,  which  prer- 
sent  so  striking  a  contrast  to  all  that  surrounds  them,  aie 
broken-  and  defaced  firagments  of  that  early  poetry  which, 
even  in  the  ago  of  Cato  the  Censor,  had  become  antiquated, 
and  of  which  Tully  had  never  heard  a  line. 

That  this  poetry  should  have  been  suffered  to  perish  will 
not  appear  strange  when  we  consider  how  complete  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Greek  genius  over  the  public  mind  of  Italy* 
It  is  probable  that,  at  an  early  period.  Homer  and  Herodotus 
famished  some  hints  to  the  Latin  Minstrels :  *  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  war  with  P^rrhus  that  the  poetry  of  Bome 
began  to  put  off  its  old  Ausonian  character.  The  transforma* 
tion  was  soon  consummated.  The  conquered,  says  Horace,  led 
<5aptive  the  conquerors.  It  was  precisely  at  the  time  at  which 
the  Boman  people  rose  to  unrivalled  political  ascendency  that 
they  stooped  to  pass  under  the  intellectual  yoke.  It  was 
precisely  at  the  time  at  which  the  sceptre  departed  from 
Greece  that  the  empire  of  her  language  and  of  her  arts 
became  universal  and  despotic.  The  revolution  indeed  was 
not  effected  without  a  struggle.  Nsevius  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  ancient  line  of  poets.  Ennius  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  Naevius  celebrated  the  First 
Punic  War  in  Satumian  verse,  the  old  national  verse  of 
Italy.f  Ennius  sang  the  Second  Punic  War  in  numbers  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hiad.     The  elder  poet,  in  the  epitaph  which 

*  See  the  Preface  to  the  Lay  of  the  opinion  among  learned  men  respecting 

Battle  of  Kegillus.  the  history  of  this  measure.     That  it  is 

t  Cicero  speaks  highly  in  more  than  the  same  with  a  Greek  measure  used  by 

one  place  of  this  poem  of  Naevius  ;  En-  Archilochus   is  indisputable.    (Bentley, 

nius  sneered  at  it,  and  stole  from  it.  Phalaris,  xi.)     But  in  spite  of  the  au- 

As  to  the  Satumian  measure,  sec  Her-  thority  of  Tereutianus  Maurus,  and  of 

m&nn' 8 Elcmenta  Doctrince  Metric(B,  iii.  9.  the  still  higher  authority  of  Bentlej,  we 

The  Satumian  line,  according  to  the  may  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  coin- 
grammarians,  consists!  of  two  parts.  The  cidence  was  not  fortuitous.  We  con- 
first  was  a  catalectic  dimeter  iambic ;  the  stantly  find  the  same  rude  and  simple 
second  was  composed  of  three  trochees,  numbers  in  different  countries,  under 
But  the  licence  taken  by  the  early  Latin  circumstances  which  make  it  impossible 
poets  seems  to  have  been  almost  boimdless.  to  suspect  that  there  has  been  imitation 
The  most  perfect  Satumian  line  which  has  on  either  side.  Bishop  Heber  heard  the 
been  preserved  was  the  work,  not  of  a  children  of  a  village  in  Bengal  singing 
professional  artist,  but  of  an  amateur:  "  Kadha,  Radha,"  to  the  tune  of  "My 

boy  Billy.**    Neither  the  Castilian  sor 

« Dabunt  malum  Metclli  Nievio  poctae."  ^^i^   German   minstrels   of   the  middle 

Thvre.  has   been  much  difference   of    ages  owed  anything  to  Paros  or  to  an- 
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he  wrote  for  liimself,  and  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
early  Boman  diction  and  versification,  plamtively  boasted 
that  the  Latin  language  had  died  with  him.*  Thns  what  to 
Horace  appeared  to  be  the  first  faint  dawn  of  Boman  litera- 
ture appeared  to  Nsevius  to  be  its  hopeless  setting.  In  troth, 
one  literature  was  setting,  and  another  dawning. 

The  victory  of  the  foreign  taste  was  decisive :  and  indeed 
we  can  hardly  blame  the  Eomans  for  turning  away  with  con- 
tempt from  the  rude  lays  which  had  delighted  their  fiathers, 
and  giving  their  whole  admiration  to  the  immortal  produc- 

cient  Home.    Yet  both  the  poem  of  the    bards  used  before  Ghreek  literature  had 

Cid  and  the  poem  of  the  Nibelungs  con-    been  studied.    Now  the  poem  of  N»vius 

tain  many  Satumian  verses ;  as, —  was  in  Satumian  verse.    Is  it  possible 

„_^  ,   -,,  ,,    „  that  Ennius  could  have  used  such  ex- 

"  Estas  nueras  a  mio  Cid  eran  Tenidas.'  .«   .1  ^    q«*« : « u  a 

"  A  mi  lo  dioen ;  a  til  dan  las  or^adas."  pressions,  if  the  Satumian  verse  had 

«.-..,.,         ,  oijLjj      oeen  lust  imported  firom  Greece  for  the 

"  Man  mShte  micbd  wonder  von  Sifride     «^.  /;'    ^  o 
nngpn  **  iirsb  time  r 

**  Wa  ich  den  Kttnic  vinde  dai  aol  man  mir         2.  Bentley*s  assertion  is  opposed  to 

■agen."  the    testimony    of    Horace.      "When 

Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  Greece,"  says  Horace,  "  introduced  her 

Satumian  line  than  one  which  is  sung  in  ^^U  into  our  uncivilised  country,  those 

every  English  nursery—  ragged  Satumian  numbers  passed  away. 

Would  Horace  have  said   this,  if  the 

"  The  qn««^««  ^,}^  P^loor  eating  bread  Satumian  numbers  had  been  imported 

*°     ^^^^  *  fipom  Greece  I'ust  before  the  hexameter? 
yet  the  author  of  this  line,  we  may  be        3.  Bentleys  assertion  is  opposed  to 

assured,  borrowed  nothing  from  either  the  testimony  of  Festus  and  of  Aurelius 

Naevius  or  Archilochus.  Victor,  both  of  whom  positively  say  that 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  ancient  prophecies  attributed 

improbable  that,  two  or  three  hundred  to  the  Fauns  were  in  Satumian  verse, 
years  before  the  time  of  Ennius,  some        4.  Bentleys  assertion  is  opposed  to 

Latin  minstrel  may  have  visited  Sybaris  the  testimony  of  Terentianus  Maurus,  to 

or  Crotona,  may  have  heard  some  verses  whom  he   has  himself  appealed.     Te- 

uf  Archilochus   sung,  may  have  been  rentianus  Maurus  does  indeed  sav  that 

pleased  with  the  metre,  and  may  have  the  Satumian  measure,  though  believed 

introduced  it  at  Home.  Thus  much  is  ccr-  by  the  Romans  from  a  very  early  period 

tain,  that  the  Satumian  measure,  if  not  (*'  credidit  vetustas")  to  be  of  Italian 

a  native  of  Italy,  was  at  least  so  early  invention,  was  really  borrowed  ftx>m  the 

and  so  completely  naturalised  there  that  Greeks.    But  Terentianus  Maurus  does 

its  foreign  origin  was  forgotten.  not  say  that  it  was  first  borrowed  by 

Bentley    says  indeed    that    the    Sa-  Nevius.     Nay,  the  expressions  used  by 

tumi&n  measure  was  first  brought  from  Terentianus  Maurus  clearly  imply  the 

Greece  into  Italy  by  Naevius.    But  this  contrary :  for  how  could  the  Komans 

is  merely  obiter  dictum,  to  use  a  phrase  have  believed,  from  a  very  early  period, 

common  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  would  that  this  measure  was  the  indigenous 

not  have  been  deliberately  maintained  production  of  Latium,  if  it  was  really 

by  that  incomparable  critic,  whose  me-  brought  over  from  Greece  in  an  age  of 

mory  is  held  in  reverence  by  all  lovers  intolligence  and  liberal  curiosity,  in  the 

of  learning.  The  arguments  which  might  age  which  gave  birth  to  Ennius,  f  lautus, 

be  brought  against  Bentley's  assertion —  Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  distinguished 

for  it  is  mere  assertion,  supported  by  no  writers?     If  Bcntle/s  assertion  were 

evidence — are  innumerable.     A  few  will  correct,  there  could  have  been  no  more 

tnffioe.  doubt  at  Rome  about  the  Greek  origin 

1.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to  of  the  Satumian  measure  than  about  Uie 

the  tefdmony  of  Ennius.  Ennius  sneered  Greek  origin  of  hexameters,  or  Sapphics. 
AtKttnnf  for  writing  on  the  First  Punic  *  Aulus  Gelliui,  Noctes  Attics,  i.  24. 
Wtr  IB  Tsnet  ■ueh  as  the  old  Italian 
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tions  of  Greece.  The  national  romances,  neglected  by  the 
great  and  the  refined  whose  education  had  been  finished  at 
Bhodes  or  Athens,  continued,  it  may  be  supposed,  during 
some  generations  to  delight  the  vulgar.  While  Virgil,  in 
hexameters  of  exquisite  modulation,  described  the  sports  of 
rustics,  those  rustics  were  still  singing  their  wild  Satumian 
ballads.'^  It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
lamented  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  poems  mentioned  by 
Cato,  a  search  among  the  nooks  of  the  Apennines,  as  active 
as  the  search  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mosstroopers  of  Liddesdale,  might  have 
brought  to  light  many  fine  remains  of  ancient  minstrelsy. 
No  such  search  was  made.  The  Latin  ballads  perished  for 
ever.  Yet  discerning  critics  have  thought  that  they  could 
still  perceive  in  the  early  history  of  Bome  numerous  frag- 
ments of  this  lost  poetry,  as  the  traveller  on  classic  ground 
sometimes  finds,  built  into  the  heavy  wall  of  a  fort  or  con- 
vent, a  pillar  rich  with  acanthus  leaves,  or  a  frieze  where  the 
Amazons  and  Bacchanals  seem  to  live.  The  theatres  and 
temples  of  the  Greek  and  the  Boman  were  degraded  into  the 
quarries  of  the  Turk  and  the  Goth.  Even  so  did  the  ancient 
Satumian  poetry  become  the  quarry  in  which  a  crowd  of 
orators  and  annalists  found  the  materials  for  their  prose. 

It  is  not  dif&cult  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  old 
songs  were  transmuted  into  the  form  which  they  now  wear. 
Funeral  panegyric  and  chronicle  appear  to  have  been  the  in- 
termediate links  which  connected  the  lost  ballads  with  the 
histories  now  extant.  From  a  very  early  period  it  was  the 
usage  that  an  oration  should  be  pronounced  over  the  remains 
of  a  noble  Roman.  The  orator,  as  we  leam  from  Polybius, 
was  expected,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  recapitulate  all  the 
services  which  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased  had,  from  the 
earliest  time,  rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  speaker  on  whom  this  duty  was  im- 
posed would  make  use  of  all  the  stories  suited  to  his  purpose 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  i)opular  lays.     There  can  be 

*  Se 
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as  little  doubt  that  the  family  of  an  eminent  man  wonld  pre- 
serve a  copy  of  the  speech  which  had  been  prononnced  over 
his  corpse.  The  compilers  of  the  early  chronicles  would  have 
recourse  to  these  speeches ;  and  the  great  historians  of  a 
later  period  would  have  recourse  to  the  chronicles. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  select  a  particular  story,  and  to 
trace  its  probable  progress  through  these  stages.     The  de- 
scription of  the  migration  of  the  Fabian  house  to  Cremera 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  passages  which  lie  thick 
in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy.     The  Consul,  clad  in  his  mili- 
tary garb,  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  his  house,  marshalling 
his  clan,  three  hxmdred  and  six  fighting  men,  all  of  the  same 
proud  patrician  blood,  all  worthy  to  be  attended  by  the  fiisces> 
and  to  command  the  legions.     A  sad  and  anxious  retinue  of 
Mends  accompanies  the  adventurers  through  the  streets ;  but 
the  voice  of  lamentation  is  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  ad- 
miring thousands.     As  the  procession  passes  the  Capitol, 
prayers  and  vows  are  poured  forth,  but  in  vain.     The  de- 
voted band,  leaving  Janus  on  the  right,  marches  to  its  doom, 
through  the  Gate  of  Evil  Luck.     After  achieving  high  deeds 
of  valour  against  overwhelming  numbers,  all  perish  save  one 
child,  the  stock  from  which  the  great  Fabian  race  was  des- 
tined again  to  spring,  for  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  com- 
monwealth.     That  this  fine  romance,  the  details  of  which  are 
so  full  of  poetical  truth,  and  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  show 
of  historical  truth,  came  originally  from  some  lay  which  had 
often  been  sung  with  great  applause  at  banquets,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  a 
mode  in  which  the  transmission  might  have  taken  place. 
The  celebrated  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  died  about 
twenty  years  before  the  First  Punic  War,  and  more  than 
forty  years  before  Ennius  was  born,  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
terred with  extraordinary  pomp.     In  the  eulogy  pronounced 
over  his  bod    all  the  great  exploits  of  his  ancestors  were 
doubtless  recounted  and  exaggerated.    If  there  were  then 
extant  songs  which  gave  a  vivid  and  touching  description  of 
an  event,  the  saddest  and  the  most  glorious  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Fabian  house,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
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than  that  the  panegyrist  should  borrow  from  such  songs 
their  finest  touches,  in  order  to  adorn  his  speedi.  A  few 
generations  later  the  songs  would  perhaps  be  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  by  shepherds  and  vine-dressers.  But  the 
speech  would  certainly  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Fabian  nobles.  Fabius  Pictor  would  be  well  acquainted  with 
a  document  so  interesting  to  his  personal  feelings,  and  would 
insert  large  extracts  frt)m  it  in  his  rude  chronicle.  That 
chronicle,  as  we  know,  was  the  oldest  to  which  Livy  had 
access.  Livy  would  at  a  glance  distinguish  the  bold  strokes 
of  the  forgotten  poet  from  the  dull  and  feeble  narrative  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  would  retouch  them  with  a 
delicate  and  powerftil  pencil,  and  would  make  them  immortal. 

That  this  might  happen  at  Bome  can  scarcely  be  doubted ; 
for  something  very  like  this  has  happened  in  several  countries, 
and,  among  others,  in  our  own.  Perhaps  the  theory  of  Pe- 
rizonius  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  showing  that 
what  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place  in  ancient  times  has, 
beyond  all  doubt,  taken  place  in  modem  times. 

"  History,"  says  Hume  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  has  pre- 
served some  instances  of  Edgar's  amours,  from  which,  as 
from  a  specimen,  we  may  form  a  conjecture  of  the  rest."  He 
then  tells  very  agreeably  the  stories  of  Elfleda  and  Elfiida, 
two  stories  which  have  a  most  suspicious  air  of  romance,  and 
which,  indeed,  greatly  resemble,  in  their  general  character, 
some  of  the  legends  of  early  Rome.  He  cites,  as  his 
authority  for  these  two  tales,  the  chronicle  of  William  of 
Mabnesbury,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  The 
great  majority  of  readers  suppose  that  the  device  by  which 
Elfleda  was  substituted  for  her  young  mistress,  the  artifice 
by  which  Athelwold  obtained  the  hand  of  Elfiida,  the  de- 
tection of  that  artifice,  the  hunting  party,  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  amorous  king,  are  things  about  which  there  is  no  more 
doubt  than  about  the  execution  of  Anne  Bole}Ti,  or  the  slit- 
ting of  Sir  John  Coventry's  nose.  But  when  we  turn  to 
William  of  Mabnesbury,  we  find  that  Hume,  in  his  eagerness 
to  relate  these  pleasant  £a.bl«^  ^^^  overlooked  one  very  im- 
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portant  circtunstance.  William  does  indeed  tell  both  the 
stories;  but  lie  gives  us  distinct  notice  that  lie  does  not 
warrant  their  truth,  and  that  they  rest  on  no  better  authority 
than  that  of  baUads."^ 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  these  two  well-known  tales 
have  been  handed  down.  They  originally  appeared  in  a 
poetical  form.  They  found  their  way  from  ballads  into  an 
old  chronicle.  The  ballads  perished ;  the  chronicle  remained. 
A  great  historian,  some  centuries  after  the  ballads  had  been 
altogether  forgotten,  consulted  the  chronicle.  He  was  struck 
by  the  lively  colouring  of  these  ancient  fictions :  he  trans- 
ferred them  to  his  pages ;  and  thus  we  find  inserted,  as  un- 
questionable facts,  in  a  narrative  which  is  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  the  English  tongue,  the  inventions  of  some  minstrel 
whose  works  were  probably  never  committed  to  writing, 
whose  name  is  buried  in  oblivion,  and  whose  dialect  has  be- 
come obsolete.  It  must,  then,  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  or 
rather  highly  probable,  that  the  stories  of  Bomulus  and 
Bemus,  and  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  may  have  had  a 
similar  origin. 

Castilian  literature  will  furnish  us  with  another  parallel 
case.  Mariana,  the  classical  historian  of  Spain,  tells  the 
story  of  the  ill-starred  marriage  which  the  King  Don  Alonso 
brought  about  between  the  heirs  of  Carrion  and  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Cid.  The  Cid  bestowed  a  princely  dower 
on  his  sons-in-law.  But  the  young  men  were  base  and 
proud,  cowardly  and  cruel.  They  were  tried  in  danger,  and 
found  wanting.  They  fied  before  the  Moors,  and  once,  when 
a  lion  broke  out  of  his  den,  they  ran  and  crouched  in  an  un- 
seemly hiding-place.  They  knew  that  they  were  despised, 
and  took  counsel  how  they  might  be  avenged.  They  parted 
from  their  fia,ther-in-law  with  many  signs  of  love,  and  set 
forth  on  a  journey  with  Dona  Elvira  and  Dona  SoL  In  a 
solitary  place  the  bridegrooms  seized  their  brides,  stripped 
them,  scourged  them,  and  departed,  leaving  them  for  dead. 

*  **Iiifiumaf  quaa  post  dicam  magif  the  Aoglo-Sazon  btUadi.  He  was  the 
miwimint  eantileDtt."  Edgar  appears  farourite  of  the  monks ;  and  the  monks 
to  asfs  been  most  mocilessly  treated  in    and  minstrels  were  at  deadly  fend. 
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But  one  of  the  house  of  Bivar,  suspecting  foul  plaj,  had  fol* 
lowed  the  travellers  in  disguise.  The  ladies  were  brought 
back  safe  to  the  house  of  their  father.  Complaint  was  made 
to  the  king.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Cortes  that  the  dower 
given  hj  the  Cid  should  be  returned,  and  that  the  heirs  of 
Carrion  together  with  one  of  their  kindred  should  do  battle 
against  three  knights  of  the  party  of  the  Cid.  The  guilty 
youths  would  have  declined  the  combat ;  but  all  their  shifts 
were  vain.  They  were  vanquished  in  the  lists,  and  for  ever 
disgraced,  while  their  injured  wives  were  sought  in  marriage 
by  great  princes  * 

Some  Spanish  writers  have  laboured  to  show,  by  an  exam- 
ination  of  dates  and  circumstances,  that  this  stoiy  is  untrue. 
Such  confutation  was  surely  not  needed ;  for  the  narrative  is 
on  the  face  of  it  a  romance.  How  it  found  its  way  into 
Mariana's  history  is  quite  clear.  He  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  the  ancient  chronicles ;  and  had  doubtless  before 
him  the  "  Cronica  del  famoso  Cavallero  Cid  Buy  Diez  Cam- 
peador,'*  which  had  been  printed  as  early  as  the  year  1552. 
He  little  suspected  that  all  the  most  striking  passages  in  this 
chronicle  were  copied  from  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
poem  of  which  the  language  and  versification  had  long  been 
obsolete,  but  which  glowed  with  no  common  portion  of  the 
fire  of  the  Hiad.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Mariana,  this  venerable 
ballad,  of  which  one  imperfect  copy  on  parchment,  four 
hundred  years  old,  had  been  preserved  at  Bivar,  was  for  the 
first  time  printed.  Then  it  was  fotmd  that  every  interesting 
circumstance  of  the  story  of  the  heirs  of  Carrion  was  de- 
rived by  the  eloquent  Jesuit  from  a  song  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  which  was  composed  by  a  minstrel  whose 
very  name  had  long. been  forgotten.f 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  appears  to  have  been  the  process  by 
which  the  lost  ballad-poetry  of  Eome  was  transformed  into 

*  Mariana,  lib.  x.  cap.  4.  lanas  anteriores  al  Siglo  XV,    Part  of 

t  See  the  account  which  Sanchez  gives  the  story  of  the  lordf  of  Camon,  ia  tha 

of  the  Bivar  manuscript  in  the  first  poem  of  the  Cid.  hia  been  tumAti 

Tolume  of  the  Coieccian  ds  Poed<u  Castel"  Mr.  Fe«m  »  »  < 
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history.  To  reverse  that  process,  to  transform  some  portions 
of  early  Boman  history  back  into  the  poetry  out  of  which 
they  were  made,  is  the  object  of  this  work. 

In  the  following  poems  the  author  speaks,  not  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  the  persons  of  ancient  minstrels  who  know 
only  what  a  Eoman  citizen,  bom  three  or  fonr  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  sera,  may  be  supposed  to  have  known, 
and  who  are  in  nowise  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
their  age  and  nation.  To  these  imaginary  poets  must  be 
ascribed  some  blunders  which  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  them  out.  The  real  blunder  would  have 
been  to  represent  these  old  poets  as  deeply  versed  in  general 
history,  and  studious  of  chronological  accuracy.  To  them 
must  also  be  attributed  the  illiberal  sneers  at  the  Greeks,  the 
furious  party-spirit,  the  contempt  for  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
love  of  war  for  its  own  sake,  the  ungenerous  exultation  over 
the  vanquished,  which  the  reader  will  sometimes  observe. 
To  portray  a  Boman  of  the  age  of  Camillus  or  Curius  as 
superior  to  national  antipathies,  as  mourning  over  the  devas- 
tation and  slaughter  by  which  empire  and  triumphs  were  to 
be  won,  as  looking  on  human  suffering  with  the  sympathy  of 
Howard,  or  as  treating  conquered  enemies  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  Black  Prince,  would  be  to  violate  all  dramatic  pro- 
priety. The  old  Romans  had  some  great  virtues,  fortitude, 
temperance,  veracity,  spirit  to  resist  oppression,  respect  for 
legitimate  authority,  fidelity  in  the  observing  of  contracts, 
disinterestedness,  ardent  patriotism ;  but  Christian  charity 
and  chivalrous  generosity  were  alike  unknown  to  them. 

It  would  have  been  obviously  improper  to  mimic  the 
manner  of  any  particular  age  or  country.  Something  has 
been  borrowed,  however,  fi*om  our  own  old  ballads,  and  more 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  restorer  of  our  ballad- 
poetry.  To  the  niad  still  greater  obligations  are  due ;  and 
those  obligations  have  been  contracted  with  the  less  hesita- 
tion, because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  old 
Latin  minstrels  really  had  recourse  to  that  inexhaustible  store 
of  poetical  images. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  swell  this  little  volume  to  a 
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imj  <xnisidefable  balk^  bj  a^^ndiiig  notes  filled Knth  qiwta- 
iknuB;  bat  to  a  leame^  reader  aiioh  notes  are  not  necessary ; 
for  an  nnleamed  reader  they  would  have  little  interest;  and 
the  judgment  passed  both  by  the  learned  and  by  the  un- 
learned on  a  work  of  the  imagination  will  always  depend 
mnch  more  on  the  general  eharaoter  and  spirit  of  snoh  a 
nark  than  on  minnte 
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These  can  be  little  doubt  that  among  those  parts  of  earlj 
Eoman  histoiy  which  had  a  poetical  origin  was  the  legend  of 
Horatius  Codes.  We  have  several  versions  of  the  story,  and 
these  versions  differ  from  each  other  in  points  of  no  small  im- 
portance. Folybius,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  heard  the  tale 
recited  over  the  remains  of  some  Consul  or  Prsetor  descended 
from  the  old  Horatian  patricians ;  for  he  introduces  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  narratives  with  which  the  Eomans  were  in  the 
habit  of  embellishing  their  funeral  oratory.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  according  to  him,  Horatius  defended  the  bridge  alone, 
and  perished  in  the  waters.  According  to  the  chronicles  which 
Livy  and  Dionysius  followed,  Horatius  had  two  companions, 
swam  safe  to  shore,  and  was  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards. 
These  discrepancies  are  easily  explained.  Our  own  litera- 
ture, indeed,  will  furnish  an  exact  parallel  to  what  may  have 
taken  place  at  Bome.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  memory 
of  the  war  of  Porsena  was  preserved  by  compositions  much 
resembling  the  two  ballads  which  stand  first  in  the  Relics  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry.  In  both  those  ballads  the  English, 
commanded  by  the  Percy,  fight  with  the  Scots,  commanded 
by  the  Douglas.  In  one  of  the  ballads  the  Douglas  is  killed 
by  a  nameless  English  archer,  and  the  Percy  by  a  Scottish 
spearman :  in  the  other,  the  Percy  slays  the  Douglas  in  single 
combat,  and  is  himself  made  prisoner.  In  the  former,  Sii* 
Hugh  Montgomery  is  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  Northum- 
brian bowman :  in  the  latter  he  is  taken,  and  exchanged  for 
the  Percy.  Yet  both  the  ballads  relate  to  the  same  event, 
and  that  an  event  which  probably  took  place  within  the 
memory  of  persons  who  were  alive  when  both  the  ballads 
were  made.     One  of  the  minstrels  says : 

''  Old  men  that  knowen  the  gromide  well  yenonghe 
CaU  it  the  battel!  of  Otterbnm : 
At  Otterbum  began  this  spame 
Upon  a  monnyn  day. 
Ther  was  the  dougghte  Doglas  slean : 
The  Perse  never  went  away. " 
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The  other  poet  sums  up  the  event  in  the  following  lines: 

"  Tbjs  fraye  bjgon  at  Otterbome 
Bytwene  the  njghte  and  the  day : 
Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyfe, 
And  the  Percy  was  lede  away." 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  there  were  two  old  Boman 
lays  about  the  defence  of  the  bridge ;  and  that,  while  the 
stoiy  which  Livy  has  transmitted  to  ns  was  preferred  by  the 
mnltitade,  the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to 
Horatins  alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  with  the  Hora- 
tian  house. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it  celebrates, 
and  just  before  the  taMng  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls.  The  author 
seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen,  proud  of  the  militacy 
glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  Actions,  and  much 
given  to  pining  after  good  old  times  which  had  never  really 
existed.  The  allusion,  however,  to  the  partial  manner  in 
whicli  the  public  lands  were  allotted  could  proceed  only  from 
%  plebeian ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils 
marks  the  date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared 
in  the  general  discontent  with  which  the  proceedings  of 
Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Yeii,  were  regarded. 

The  penultimate  syllable  of  the  name  Porsena  has  been 
shortened  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  who  pro- 
nounces, without  assigning  any  ground  for  his  opinion,  that 
Martial  was  guilty  of  a  decided  blunder  in  the  line, 

'*  Hano  spectare  Tnannm  Porsena  non  potoit." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  modem  scholar,  what- 
ever his  attainments  may  be, — and  those  of  Niebuhr  were 
undoubtedly  immense, — can  venture  to  pronounce  that  Mar- 
tial did  not  know  the  quantity  of  a  word  which  he  must 
have  uttered  and  heard  uttered  a  hundred  times  before  he 
left  school.  Niebuhr  seems  also  to  have  forgotten  that  Mar- 
tial has  fellow-culprits  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  Horace 
has  committed  the  same  decided  blunder;  for  he  gives  us,  as 
a  pure  iambic  line, 

"  Minacis  ant  Etmsca  PorsenoB  manus." 

Silius  Italicus  has  repeatedly  offended  in  the  same  way,  as 
-when  he  says, 

"  Ccmitnr  effngiens  ardentem  Porsena  dextram  i " 
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and  again, 

"  Clusinum  valgus,  com,  Porsena  magne,  jubebas." 

A  modem  writer  may  be  content  to  err  in  such  company. 

Niebuhr's  supposition  that  each  of  the  three  defenders  of 
the  bridge  was  the  representative  of  ono  of  the  three  patrician 
tribes  is  both  ingenious  and  probable,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  the  following  poem. 


YOIto  YIIL  s  n 
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HORATiira 


1  LAY  HADE  ABOUT  THE  TEAR  OF  THE  OITT  OOOLX. 


I. 

Labs  Pobsek  a  of  Clnsium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  lie  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
B J  the  Nine  Gk>ds  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth. 
East  and  west  and  south  and  norih. 

To  summon  his  array. 


n. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  Mse  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home. 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Bome. 


III. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
Prom  many  a  stately  market-place ; 

Prom  many  a  fruitful  plain ; 
Prom  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine. 
Like  an  eagleV  »«^  »«t 

Of  purple  1 
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IV. 

Prom  lordly  Yolaterrse, 

Where  scowls  the  fiur-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlilie  kings  of  old ; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  itentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky ; 


V. 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Pisse, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 

Heavy  with  fiEur-haired  slaves ; 
From  where  sweet  Olanis  wanders 

Through  com  and  vines  and  flowers ; 
From  where  Oortona  lifts  to  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 


VI. 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminian  Tiill ; 
Beyond  aU  streams  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  aU  pools  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Yolsinian  mere. 


VII. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  water  fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Yolsinian  mere. 

B  u  2 
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VIII. 

The  liaxvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year,  young  boys  in  XJmbro 

Shall  plunge  the  straggling  sheep ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Bound  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Bome. 


IS. 

There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets. 

The  wisest  of  the  land. 
Who  alway  by  Lars  Porsena 

Both  mom  and  eyening  stand : 
Eyening  and  mom  the  Thirty 

Haye  turned  the  yerses  o'er. 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 


z. 

And  with  one  yoice  the  Thirty 

Haye  their  glad  answer  given : 
**  Gk)  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena ; 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven ; 
Go,  and  return  in  glory 

To  Clusium's  royal  dome; 
And  hang  round  ISTurscia's  altars 

The  golden  shields  of  Borne." 


zi. 

And  now  hath  every  city 

Sent  up  her  tale  of  men ; 
The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand. 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten* 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  great  array. 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 

Upon  the  trysting  day. 
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For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 

Were  ranged  beneath  his  eye. 
And  many  a  banished  Boman, 

And  many  a  stout  ally ; 
And  with  a  mighty  following 

To  join  the  muster  came 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 


xm. 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  afright : 
From  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Bome  men  took  their  flight. 
A  mile  around  the  city. 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  ways ; 
A  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 


xrv. 

For  aged  folks  on  crutches, 

And  women  great  with  child, 
And  mothers  sobbing  over  babes 

That  dung  to  them  and  smiled. 
And  sick  men  bome  in  Utters 

High  on  the  necks  of  slaves, 
And  troops  of  sun-burned  husbandmen 

With  reaping-hooks  and  staves. 


XV. 

And  droves  of  mules  and  asses 

Laden  with  skins  of  wine, 
And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 

And  endless  herds  of  kine, 
And  endless  trains  of  waggons 

That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods. 

Choked  every  roaring  gate. 
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XVI. 

Now,  £x)in  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  wan  burghers  spy 
The  line  of  bhizing  villages 

Bed  in  the  midnight  sky. 
The  rathers  of  the  City, 

They  sat  all  night  and  day. 
For  every  honr  some  horseman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 


xvn. 

To  eastward  and  to  westward 

Have  spread  the  Tuscan  bands ; 
Nor  house,  nor  fence,  nor  dovecote 

In  Crustumerium  stands. 
Yerbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain ; 
Astur  hath  stormed  Janiculum, 

And  the  stout  guards  are  slain. 


rvni. 

I  wis,  in  all  the  Senate, 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold. 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat, 

When  that  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  the  Consul, 

Up  rose  the  Fathers  all ; 
In  haste  they  girded  up  their  gowns. 

And  hied  them  to  the  wall. 


SIX. 

They  held  a  council  standing, 

Before  the  River-Gate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess. 

For  musing  or  debate. 
Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly : 

**  The  bridge  must  straight  go  down ; 
For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost. 

Nought  else  can  save  the  town." 
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Just  then  a  scout  come  flying. 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear : 
'^  To  arms  !  to  arms  I  Sir  Consul: 

Lars  Porsena  is  here/' 
On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Bise  fast  along  the  sky. 


And  nearer  fast  and  nearer 

Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come ; 
And  louder  still  and  still  more  loud. 
From  underneath  that  rolling  doud. 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proud, 

The  trampling,  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears. 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right. 
In  broken  gleams  of  dark-blue  light. 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright. 

The  long  array  of  spears. 


•   XIII. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly. 

Above  that  glimmering  line. 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 

Of  twelve  fiEur  cities  shine ; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusixun 

Was  highest  of  them  all. 
The  terror  of  the  Umbrian, 

The  terror  of  the  GauL 


And  plainly  and  more  plainly 
Now  might  the  burghers  know. 

By  port  and  yest,  by  horse  and  crest^ 
Each  warlike  Lucumo. 
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There  Cilnius  of  Arretium 

On  liis  fleet  roan  was  seen ; 
And  Astor  of  the  four-fold  shield, 
Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wield, 
Tolumnins  with  the  belt  of  gold, 
And  dark  Yerbenna  from  the  hold 
By  reedy  Thrasymene. 


Fast  by  the  royal  standard. 

Overlooking  aU  the  war, 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clnsimn 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
And  by  the  left  &l8e  Sextns, 

That  wronght  the  deed  of  shame. 


But  when  the  face  of  Scxtus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

Fi*om  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed. 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses. 

And  shook  its  little  fist. 


XXVI. 

But  the  Consul's  brow  waa  sad. 

And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low. 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall. 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
"  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge. 

What  hope  to  save  the  town  ?  " 
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zzvu. 

Then  out  spake  braye  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate : 
<<  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  fibcing  fearfid  odds^ 
For  the  ashes  of  his  &thers^ 

And  the  temples  of  his  (Jods, 


''And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest. 
And  for  the  mfe  who  nnrses 

His  baby  at  her  breast. 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 
To  save  them  firom  &lse  Sextos 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  9 


"  Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  P 


» 


Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius ; 

A  Bamnian  proud  was  he : 
''  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.'' 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he : 
^  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  ^ee/' 
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ZZXI. 

''Horatius/'  qnoih  the  Consoly 

''As  thou  sayesty  so  let  it  be.'' 
And  fliiraiglit  agamst  that  great  array 

ForQi  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Bomans  in  Bome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life. 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


zzxn. 

Then  none  was  for  aparty; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great : 
Then  lands  were  fiurly  portioned; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold: 
The  Bomans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


Now  Boman  is  to  Boman 

More  hatefol  than  a  foe, 
And  the  Tribnnes  beard  the  bigh. 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  &ction, 

In  battle  we  wax  cold : 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fcmgbt 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


XXIIV. 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs. 
The  Consul  was  the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  axe : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow. 
And  smote  npon  the  planks  above^ 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 
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Meanwhile  the  Toscan  army. 

Bight  gloriouB  to  behold, 
Come  flflflhing  back  the  noonday  lights 
Bank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Fonr  hundred  trumpets  sonnded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread. 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread. 
Boiled  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head. 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 


The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent. 

And  looked  upon  the  foes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  yanguard  rose  : 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew. 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way ; 


IXXVII. 

Annus  firom  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusixmi 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
Prom  that  grey  crag  where,  girt  with  towers. 
The  fortress  of  Nequinxmi  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 


xzxyni. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Annus 
Into  the  stream  beneath ; 

Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 
And  clove  him  to  the  teeth ; 


Bmhad  oa  lb*  Boana  Hvm  I 
Ami  LhrIm  ntVtfOt 

nt  lorar  of  the  Mft  1 
Ana  Arm  flf  ToUifanB. 

Who  ibw  th*  gnakwfld  bou, 
TW  ffiMt  wild  bcMT  Iteft  Ud  hk . 
AmIM  «Im  TMda  erOow'i  te. 


HwmiitfiM  aM>to  dowB  Anna  I 

I^utina  Iftid  OrDoa  |n«  ; 
Bi)^t  to  the  htmrt  uf  IaiuuIui 

Uoimtiiu  Hnt  a  bluw, 
*•  Li(-  U»«*."  be  crM<d.  "  f>'ll  yitmic  ' 

Ni>  IOITI-,  ■fjliAct  and  [vJf, 
From  I  >atu*i  wmll*  Um  mrwil  abmll  mm 
Tbe  tnrk  of  thj  dcvtrojrinh'  Urk. 
No  mntv  C«tii|aui»'i  bisda  ■h*ll  fly 
To  wood*  um)  c»vvnu  wl>«o  Ui«t  tpj 


Bat  now  BO  •ofukd  ot  ]maghlet 

Waa  bcsnl  uboan  ihe  for*. 
A  wild  uid  wT«lbftil  rWinoar 

rron  all  Ibe  TBDfpMfd  nwf. 
8u  ^Hsn'  Irngtlw  tnm  the  i^tmiM 

lUll«d  tluU  ikvp  am;, 
Andfcr  >q«M  ao  rmw  ckom  furlh 

TbviaUMa 
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ZLII. 

But  hark !  the  cry  is  Astur : 

And  lo !  the  ranks  divide ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  four-fold  shield, 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 


ZLIII. 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Bomans 

A  smile  serene  and  high ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  "  The  she-wolf's  litter 

Stand  savagely  at  bay : 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow. 

If  Astur  clears  the  way  ? 


99 


XLIV. 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height, 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Eight  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh ; 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh : 
The  Tuscans  rais^  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 


XLV. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space ; 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds. 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  flkce. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth  oat 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 
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XLVI. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
Ab  falls  on  Mount  Alyemns 

A  thunder  smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low. 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

XLvn. 

On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Bight  firmly  pressed  his  heel, 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain. 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steeL 
"  And  see,"  he  cried,  "  the  welcome, 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here ! 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Boman  cheer  ?  '* 

XLVin. 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread. 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess. 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race ; 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

XLIX. 

But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

Li  the  path  the  dauntless  Three : 
And,  fipom  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Bomans  stood. 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware, 
Bang^g  the  woods  to  start  a  hare. 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood* 
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« 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack : 
But  those  behind  cried  "  Forward !  ** 

And  those  before  cried  "  Back !  *' 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel. 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

LI. 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Strode  out  before  the  crowd ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home  I 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Bome." 

Ln. 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city ; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fury. 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread: 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred. 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 

Lni. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied ; 
And  now  the  bridge  haiigs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
'^Ckmie  back,  come  back,  Horatius !  " 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  alL 
^  Back,  Lartius  I  back,  Herminius  I 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fkll  I  ** 
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LIT. 

Back  darted  Spurixis  Lartius ; 

Herminins  darted  back : 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces. 

And  on  the  &rther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 


LV. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream : 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Bose  from  the  walls  of  Bome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 


LVI. 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane, 
And  burst  the  curb  and  bounded, 

Bejoicing  to  be  free, 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Bushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 


LVII. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  fiood  behind. 
"  Down  with  him !  "  cried  false  Sextus. 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
"  Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena^ 

"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 
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LVIII. 

Itound  turned  he,  as  not 'deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Borne. 


"  Oh,  Tiber !  father  Tiber ! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Soman's  life,  a  Soman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day !  " 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 


LZ. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise. 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Bome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 


LZI. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain  t 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ; 
And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
toin  Tin.  1 1 
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And  lieaTj  with  his  armour, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows : 

And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking. 
But  still  again  he  rose. 


LZU. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing  place : 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin,* 


LXTTT. 

**  Curse  on  him ! "  quoth  false  Sextus ; 

"  Will  not  the  villain  drown? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town ! " 
"  Heaven  help  him !  "  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 
And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 


ti 


For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 
Was  never  seen  before." 


LXIV. 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers  ; 

To  press  his  gory  hands ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping. 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  Eiver-Gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 


•  "  Oup  ladye  bare  npp  her  chinne." 

Ballad  of  Childe  Water*. 

"  Never  heav»«»  n»^n  and  howiA 

*  » 

Tet.* 
Atk 
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Lr7. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land. 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  BS  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image^ 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 


LXVI. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written, 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


Lxvn. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Borne, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Yolscian  home ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


Lxvm. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow  ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Eoars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Itoar  louder  yet  within ; 

II  2 
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LZDC. 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers^ 

And  the  kid  tarns  on  the  spit ; 
When  jonng  and  old  in  circle 

Aronnd  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 


When  the  goodman  mends  his  armonr. 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
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THE  BAHLE  OF  THE  LAKE  REGHLUS. 


The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  about 
ninety  years  after  the  lay  of  Horatius.  Some  persons 
mentioned  in  the  lay  of  Horatius  make  their  appearance 
again,  and  some  appellations  and  epithets  used  in  the  lay  of 
Horatius  have  been  purposely  repeated :  for,  in  an  age  of 
ballad-poetry,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  happen,  that  certain 
phrases  come  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  men  and  things, 
and  are  regularly  applied  to  those  men  and  things  by  every 
minstrel.  Thus  we  find,  both  in  the  Homeric  poems  and 
in  Hesiod,  filri  'Hpa/cXijeirfy  TepiKXtiros  ^A/ifpiryin^eif,  hidicropo9 
*Apyii(f>6vTf}Sf  tTTTanvKos  ©»}^i7,  'KX*i/i;»  Sv€k  '^vKOfioio,  Thus, 
too,  in  our  own  national  songs,  Douglas  is  almost  always  the 
doughty  Douglas  :  England  is  merry  England :  all  the  gold 
is  red ;  and  all  the  ladies  are  gay. 

Tlie  principal  distinction  between  the  lay  of  Horatius  and 
the  lay  of  the  Lake  Regillus  is  that  the  former  is  meant  to  be 
purely  Boman,  while  the  latter,  though  national  in  its  general 
spirit,  has  a  slight  tincture  of  Greek  learning  and  of  Greek 
superstition.  The  story  of  the  Tarquins,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  appears  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  works  of 
several  popular  poets ;  and  one,  at  least,  of  those  poets  ap- 
pears to  have  visited  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  if  not 
Greece  itself,  and  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Herodotus.  Many  of  the  most  striking 
adventures  of  the  house  of  Tarquin,  before  Lucretia  makes  her 
appearance,  have  a  Greek  character.  The  Tarquins  them- 
sdves  are  represented  as  Corinthian  nobles  of  the  great  house 
of  the  Bacchiadfle,  driven  fi^m  their  country  by  the  tyranny 
of  that  Cypselus,  the  tale  of  whose  strange  escape  Herodotus 
has  related  with  incomparable  simplicity  and  liveliness.* 
Livy  and  Dionysius  tell  us  that,  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
asked  what  was  the  best  mode  of  governing  a  conquered  city, 
he  replied  only  by  beating  down  with  his  staff  all  the  tallest 

*  Herodotus,  r.  92.    Litj,  L  34.    Dionjtiuff,  iii.  46. 
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poppies  in  his  garden.'^  This  is  exactly  what  HerodotnB,  in 
the  passage  to  which  reference  has  abeadj  been  made,  rekktes 
of  the  counsel  given  to  Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselus.  The 
stratagem  by  which  the  town  of  Gabii  is  brought  under  the 
power  of  the  Tarquins  is,  again,  obviously  copied  firom  Hero- 
dotus, t  The  embassy  of  the  young  Tarquins  to  the  orade  at 
Delphi  is  just  such  a  story  as  would  be  told  by  a  poet  whose 
head  was  full  of  the  Greek  mythology ;  and  the  ambiguous 
answer  returned  by  Apollo  is  in  the  exact  style  of  the  pro- 
phecies which,  according  to  Herodotus,  lured  Croesus  to 
destruction.  Then  the  character  of  the  narrative  changes. 
From  the  first  mention  of  Lucretia  to  the  retreat  of  Porsena 
nothing  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  foreign  sources.  The 
villany  of  Sextus,  the  suicide  of  his  victim,  the  revolution, 
the  death  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  the  defence  of  the  bridge. 
Mucins  burning  his  handf,  Cloelia  swimming  through  Tiber, 
seem  to  be  all  strictly  Roman.  But  when  we  have  done  with 
the  Tuscan  war,  and  enter  upon  the  war  with  the  Latinos,  we 
are  again  struck  by  the  Greek  air  of  the  story.  The  Battle 
of  the  Lake  EegiUus  is  in  all  respects  a  Homeric  battle, 
except  that  the  combatants  ride  astride  on  their  horses,  in- 
stead of  driving  chariots.  The  mass  of  fighting  men  is  hardly 
mentioned.  The  leaders  single  each  other  out,  and  engage 
hand  to  hand.  The  great  object  of  the  warriors  on  both  sides 
is,  as  in  the  Iliad,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  spoils  and  bodies 
of  the  slain;  and  several  circumstances  are  related  which 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  great  slaughter  round  the  corpses 
of  Sarpedon  and  Patroclus. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  deserves  especial 
notice.  Both  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  war  of  Eegillus  were 
caused  by  the  licentious  passions  of  young  princes,  who  were 
therefore  peculiarly  boimd  not  to  be  sparing  of  their  own  per- 
sons in  the  day  of  battle.  Now  the  conduct  of  Sextus  at  Ee- 
gillus, as  described  by  Livy,  so  exactly  resembles  that  of  Paris, 
as  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  Hiad, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  resemblance  accidental.  Paris 
appears  before  the  Trojan  ranks,  defying  the  bravest  Greek 
to  encounter  him. 

TpuKT\v  fiiy  7rpofia\ii^ey  *AXc£a>'3poc  ^eoeth)cj 

•     .      •     .  *Apy£twr  vpoKaXii^ero  irayrag  upitrrovg^ 

avrlQiov  fia^itratrOai  iv  aivy  Iffiorfjn, 

*  lAvy,  i.  54.    Dionysius,  iy.  ^'  ^toiy  of  Mucins  was  of  Greek  origin ;  but 

t  Herodotus,  iii.  154.    Li  -^*  signally  confuted  hj  the  AbM 

t  M.  de  Pooillv  iLttei»~  '^  the  Mhrnnreg  de  FAcadMe 

and  twenty  yr  •%  fi.  27.  66. 
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Livy  introduces  Sextns  in  a  similar  manner :  ^^  Ferocem  juye- 
nem  Tarqninium,  ostentantem  se  in  prima  exsnlum  acie." 
Menelaus  rushes  to  meet  Paris.  A  Boman  noble,  eager  for 
rengeance,  spurs  his  horse  towards  Sextus.  Both  the  guilty 
princes  ai«  instantly  terror-stricken : 

Toy  2*  wc  ovt*  lydriinv  'AXtlay^poQ  ^eoci^iic 
iyifpofia^oiai^ayiyra,  JcartirX^yiy  tplXoy  ^rop' 
ayp  0  Iraputy  ilc  tdyoc  i^aiiro  icifp*  aXitiyiay. 

" Tarquinius/'  says  Livy,  "retro  in  agmen  suorum  infenso 
cessit  hosti."  K  this  be  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  literature. 

In  the  following  poem,  therefore,  images  and  incidents  haye 
been  borrowed,  not  merely  without  scruple,  but  on  principle, 
£ix>m  the  incomparable  battle-pieces  of  Homer. 

The  popular  belief  at  Bome,  from  an  early  period,  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  event  of  the  great  day  of  Begillus  was  de- 
cided by  supernatural  agency.  Castor  and  Pollux,  it  was  said, 
had  fought,  armed  and  mounted,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  had  afterwards  carried  the  news  of 
the  victory  with  incredible  speed  to  the  city.  The  weU  in  the 
Forum  at  which  they  had  alighted  was  pointed  out.  Near 
the  well  rose  their  ancient  temple.  A  great  festival  was  kept 
to  their  honour  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  supposed  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle ;  and  on  that  day  sumptuous  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  them  at  the  public  charge.  One  spot  on 
the  margin  of  Lake  Begillus  was  regarded  during  many  ages 
with  superstitious  awe.  A  mark,  resembling  in  shape  a 
horse's  hoof,  was  discernible  in  the  volcanic  rock ;  and  this 
mark  was  believed  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  celestial 
chargers. 

How  the  legend  originated  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  but 
we  may  easily  imagine  several  ways  in  which  it  might  have 
originated  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Julius 
Prontinus,  that  two  young  men  were  dressed  up  by  the  Dic- 
tator to  personate  the  sons  of  Leda.  It  is  probable  that  Livy 
is  correct  when  he  says  that  the  Boman  general,  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor.  If  so,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  multitude  should  aacribe  the  vic- 
tory to  the  favour  of  the  Twin  Gods.  When  such  wa«  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  any  man  who  chose  to  declare  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  slaughter,  he  had  seen  two 
godlike  forms  on  white  horses  scattering  the  Latines,  would 
fixid  ready  credence.    We  know,  indeed,  that,  in  modem  times. 
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a  very  similar  story  actually  fonncl  credence  among  a  jfecfple 
mucli  more  civilised  than  the  Bomans  of  the  fifth  centniy  be- 
fore Christ.  A  chaplain  of  Cortes,  writing  about  thirty  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  an  age  of  printing  presses, 
libraries,  universities,  scholars,  logicians,  jurists,  and  states- 
men, had  the  face  to  assert  that,  in  one  engagement  against 
the  Indians,  Saint  James  had  appeared  on  a  grey  horse  at  the 
head  of  the  Castilian  adventurers.  Many  of  those  adventurers 
were  living  when  this  lie  was  printed  One  of  them,  honest 
Bemal  Diaz,  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition.  He  had 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  against  the  legend ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  distrusted  even  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
He  says  that  he  was  in  the  battle,  and  that  he  saw  a  grey 
horse  with  a  man  on  his  back,  but  that  the  man  was,  to 
his  thinking,  Francesco  de  Morla,  and  not  the  ever-blessed 
apostle  Saint  James.  "  Nevertheless,"  Bemal  adds,  "  it  may 
be  that  the  person  on  the  grey  horse  was  the  glorious  apostle 
Saint  James,  and  that  I,  sinner  that  I  am,  was  unworthy  to 
see  him."  The  Romans  of  the  age  of  Cincinnatus  were  pro- 
bably quite  as  credulous  as  the  Spanish  subjects  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  appearance  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  may  have  become  an  article  of  faith  before 
the  generation  which  had  fought  at  Eegillus  had  passed  away. 
Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  the  poets  of 
the  next  age  should  embellish  this  story,  and  make  the  celes- 
tial horsemen  bear  the  tidings  of  victory  to  Rome. 

Many  years  after  the  temple  of  the  Twin  Gods  had  been 
built  in  the  Forum,  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
ceremonial  by  which  the  state  annually  testified  its  gratitude 
for  their  protection.  Quintus  Fabius  and  Publius  Decius 
were  elected  Censors  at  a  momentous  crisis.  It  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  classification  of  the  citizens 
should  be  revised.  On  that  classification  depended  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power.  Party-spirit  ran  high  :  and  the 
republic  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion 
either  of  a  narrow  oligarchy  or  of  an  ignorant  and  head-  strong 
rabble.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  and  the  most  illustrious  plebeian  of  the  age  were 
entrusted  with  the  office  of  arbitrating  between  the  angry 
foctions ;  and  they  performed  their  arduous  task  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  honest  and  reasonable  men. 

One  of  their  reforms  was  a  remodelling  of  the  equestrian 
order ;  and,  having  effe^tAd  this  voform,  they  determined  to 
give  to  the'  IiiAa 
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chivalroTis  societies  of  modem  times,  societies  wliicli  have 
much  more  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  common  with  the 
equestrian  order  of  Bome,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke  the 
special  protection  of  some  Saint,  and  to  observe  his  day  with 
peculiar  solemnity.  Thus  the  Companions  of  the  Grarter  wear 
the  image  of  Saint  George  depending  from  their  collars,  and 
meet,  on  great  occasions,  in  Saint  (Jeorge's  Chapel.  Thus, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  instituted  a  new  order  of  chivalry 
for  the  rewarding  of  miUtary  merit,  he  commended  it  to  the 
favour  of  his  own  glorified  ancestor  and  patron,  and  decreed 
that  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity  should  meet  at  the  royal 
palace  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Lewis,  should  attend  the  king  to 
chapel,  should  hear  mass,  and  should  subsequently  hold  their 
great  annual  assembly.  There  is  a  considerable  resemblance 
between  this  rule  of  the  order  of  Saint  Lewis  and  the  rule 
which  Fabius  and  Decius  made  respecting  the  Boman  knights. 
It  was  ordained  that  a  grand  muster  and  inspection  of  the 
equestrian  body  should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial  performed, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Begillus,  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods.  All  the  knights, 
clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive,  were  to  meet  at  a 
temple  of  Mars  in  the  suburbs.  Thence  they  were  to  ride 
in  state  to  the  Forum,  where  the  temple  of  the  Twins  stood. 
This  pageant  was,  during  several  centuries,  considered  bs 
one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  of  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  five  thousand 
horsemen,all  persons  of  fair  repute  and  easy  fortune.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censors  who  instituted  this 
august  ceremony  acted  in  concert  with  the  Pontiffs  to  whom, 
by  the  constitution  of  Rome,  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
worship  belonged ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  high  religious 
functionaries  were,  as  usual,  fortimate  enough  to  find  in  their 
books  or  traditions  some  warrant  for  the  innovation. 

The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  this 
great  occasion.  Songs,  we  know,  were  chanted  at  the  reli- 
gious festivals  of  Rome  from  an  early  period,  indeed  from  so 
early  a  period,  that  some  of  the  sacred  verses  were  popularly 
ascribed  to  Nxmia,  and  were  utterly  imintelligible  in  the  age  of 
Aug^ustus.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a  great  feast  was  held  in 
honour  of  Juno,  and  a  song  was  sung  in  her  praise.  This 
song  waa  extant  when  Livy  wrote ;  and,  though  exceedingly 

*  See  LiTy»  ix.  46.  Xn],  Max.  ii.  2.  5.  Si>e  also  the  singularlj  ingenious 
Anrel.  Vict.  De  Viris  Illustribus,  32.  chapter  iuNiebnhrsposthumoQiTolnme, 
Dionjviiis,  yi.  13.    nin.  Hist.  Nat.  xr.    DieCnsur  dts  Q.  Fabius  und  P.  Deehu, 
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rugged  and  tincouth,  seemed  to  him  not  wholly  destitate  of 
merit.*  A  song,  as  we  learn  fipom  Horace  t,  was  part  of  the 
established  ritaal  at  the  great  Secular  Jnbilee.  It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  the  Censors  and  Pontiffs,  when  they  had  re- 
solved to  add  a  grand  procession  of  knights  to  the  other 
solemnities  annually  performed  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis, 
would  call  in  the  aid  of  a  poet.  Such  a  poet  would  naturally 
take  for  his  subject  the  battle  of  BegiUus,  the  appearance  of 
the  Twin  Gods,  and  the  institution  of  their  festival.  He 
would  find  abundant  materials  in  the  ballads  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  he  would  make  free  use  of  the  scanty  stock  of 
Greek  learning  which  he  had  himself  acquired.  He  would 
probably  introduce  some  wise  and  holy  Pontiff  enjoining  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  which,  after  a  long  interval,  had  at 
length  been  adopted.  K  the  poem  succeeded,  many  persons 
would  commit  it  to  memory.  Parts  of  it  would  be  sung  to 
the  pipe  at  banquets.  It  ,would  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 
the  great  Posthumian  House,  which  numbered  among  its 
many  images  that  of  the  Dictator  Aulus,  the  hero  of  Begillus. 
The  orator  who,  in  the  following  generation,  pronounced  the 
funeral  panegyric  over  the  remains  of  Lucius  Posthumius 
Megellus,  thrice  Consul,  would  borrow  largely  fi-om  the  lay ; 
and  thus  some  passages,  much  disfigured,  would  probably  find 
their  way  into  the  chronicles  which  were  afterwards  in  the 
hands  of  Dionysius  and  Livy. 

Antiquaries  differ  widely  as  to  the  situation  of  the  field  of 
battle.  The  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  armies 
met  near  Comufelle,  between  Frascati  and  the  Monte  Porzio, 
is  at  least  plausible,  and  has  been  followed  in  the  poem. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  it  has  not  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  adhere  minutely  to  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Those  accoimts,  indeed,  differ  widely  fix)m  each 
other,  and,  in  all  probability,  differ  as  widely  fi*om  the  ancient 
poem  firom  which  they  were  originally  derived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  obvious  imitations  of  the 
Hiad,  which  have  been  purposely  introduced. 

*  Livy,  zxTii.  37.  t  Hor.  Carmen  Secolan. 
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THB 

BAHLE  OF  THE  LAKE  EEGILLUS, 

A  LAY  Sima  AT  THE   FEAST  OF  OASTOB  AND  POLLUX   OK 

THE   IDES   OF   QUUTTILIS, 

IN  THE  TEAB  OF  THE  CITT  GCCCLI. 


I. 

Ho,  trompets,  sound  a  war-note ! 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way  ! 
The  Enights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride. 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all. 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum, 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Enight  is  robed  in  purple, 

With  olive  each  is  crowned ; 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  still. 
Gay  are  the  Martian  Kalends  : 

December's  Nones  are  gay : 
But  the  proud  Ides,  when  the  squadron  rides. 

Shall  be  Bome's  whitest  day. 


n. 


Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
We  keep  this  solemn  feast. 

Swift,  swift,  the  Great  Twin  Bretluen 
Came  spurring  from  the  east. 
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They  came  o'er  wild  Paxthcnins 

Tossing  in  waves  of  pine, 
O'er  Cirrha's  dome,  o'er  Adria's  foam^ 

O'er  purple  Apennine, 
From  where  with  iiutes  and  dances 

Their  ancient  mansion  rings, 
In  lordlj  Laceda^mon, 

The  City  of  two  kings, 
To  where,  by  Lake  Begpdlns, 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum, 

Was  fought  the  glorious  fig^ht. 


III. 

Now  on  the  place  of  slaughter 

Are  cots  and  sheepfolds  seen, 
And  rows  of  vines,  and  fields  of  wheat. 

And  apple-orchards  green : 
The  swine  crush  the  big  acorns 

That  fall  from  Gome's  oaks. 
Upon  the  turf  by  the  Fair  Fount 

The  reaper's  pottage  smokes. 
The  fisher  baits  his  angle  ; 

The  himter  twangs  his  bow ; 
Little  they  think  on  those  strong  limbs 

That  moulder  deep  below. 
Little  they  think  how  sternly 

That  day  the  trumpets  pealed ; 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled ; 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop. 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings ; 
How  thick  the  dead  lay  scattered 

Under  the  Porcian  height ; 
How  through  the  gates  of  Tusculum 

Raved  the  wild  stream  of  flight ; 
And  how  the  Lake  Regillus 

Bubbled  with  crimson  foam, 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Home. 
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IV. 

But,  Boman,  when  thou  standest 

Upon  that  holy  ground. 
Look  thou  with  heed  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  round* 
So  shalt  thou  see  a  hoof-mark 

Stamped  deep  into  the  flint : 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint : 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  thou  thy  vows,  and  pray 
That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight. 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 


V. 

Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen. 
Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 

And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
That  summer  a  Virginius 

Was  Consul  first  in  place ; 
The  second  was  stout  Aulus, 

Of  the  Posthumian  race. 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

From  Gabii  came  in  state : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Passed  through  Eome's  Eastern  (}ate : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Did  in  our  Forum  stand ; 
And  there  he  did  his  office, 

A  sceptre  in  his  hand. 


VI. 

*'  Hear,  Senators  and  people 

Of  the  good  town  of  Bome 
The  Thirty  Cities  charge  you 

To  bring  the  Tarquins  home : 
And  if  ye  still  be  stubborn. 

To  work  the  Tarquins  wrong. 
The  Thirty  Cities  warn  you. 

Look  that  your  walls  be  strong.'^ 
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vn. 

Then  spake  the  Consul  Anlns^ 

He  spake  a  bitter  jest : 
'^  Once  the  jajs  sent  a  message 

Unto  the  eagle's  nest : — 
Now  yield  thon  up  thine  eyrie 

XJnto  the  camon-kite. 
Or  come  forth  yaliantly,  and  £Etoe 

The  jays  in  deadly  fight. — 
Forth  looked  in  wrath  the  eagle ; 

And  camon-kito  and  jay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  his  beak  and  daw, 

Med  screaming  fiEir  kway.'' 


vm. 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  state : 
The  I^i.thers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  the  elder  Consul, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise : 
*'  Now  hearken.  Conscript  Fathers, 

To  that  whidi  I  advise. 
In  seasons  of  great  peril 

'Ti8  good  that  one  bear  sway ; 
Then  choose  we  a  Dictator, 

Whom  all  men  shall  obey. 
Camerium  knows  how  deeply 

The  sword  of  Anlns  bites 
And  all  our  city  calls  him 

The  man  of  seyenty  fights. 
Then  let  him  be  Dictetor 

For  six  months  and  no  more. 
And  have  a  Master  of  the  Knights, 

And  axes  twenty-four.^ 


9> 


IX. 

So  Aulus  was  Dictator, 
The  man  r  ^'  ' 

He  made  J 
HisMu 
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On  the  tliird  mom  thereafter. 

At  dawning  of  the  day^ 
Did  Anlos  and  .M)utins 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 
Sempronins  Atratinns 

Was  left  in  charge  at  home 
With  boys,  and  with  gprey-headed  men. 

To  keep  the  walla  of  Bome. 
Hard  by  the  Lake  BegiUns 

Our  camp  was  pitched  at  night : 
Eastward  a  mile  the  Latines  lay, 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
Par  over  hill  and  valley 

Their  mighty  host  was  spread ; 
And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 

The  midnight  sky  was  red. 


Up  rose  the  golden  morning 

Over  the  Porcian  height. 
The  prond  Ides  of  Qtiintilis 

Marked  evermore  with  white. 
Not  without  secret  trouble 

Our  bravest  saw  the  foes ; 
For  girt  by  threescore  thousand  spears. 

The  thirty  stimdards  rose. 
Prom  every  warlike  city 

That  boasts  the  Latian  name, 
Poredoomed  to  dogs  and  vultures. 

That  gallant  army  came ; 
Prom  Setia's  purple  vineyards, 

Prom  Norba's  ancient  wall, 
Prom  the  white  streets  of  Tusculum, 

The  proudest  town  of  all ; 
Prom  where  the  Witch's  Portress 

O'erhangs  the  dark-blue  seas ; 
Prom  the  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 

Beneath  Aricia's  trees — 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign. 
The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer. 

And  shall  himself  be  slain ; 
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From  the  drear  banks  of  Ufens, 

Where  flights  of  maxsh-fowl  play. 
And  buffidoes  lie  wallowing  • 

Through  the  hot  sammer*s  day ; 
From  the  gigantic  watch-towers. 

No  work  of  earthly  men,  . 
Whence  Cora's  sentinels  overlook 

The  never-ending  fen ; 
From  the  Laurentian  jungle, 

The  wild  hog's  reedy  home ; 
From  the  green  steeps  whence  Anio  leaps 

In  floods  of  snow-white  foam. 


zi. 

Aricia,  Cora,  Norba, 

Velitrse,  with  the  might 
Of  Setia  and  of  Tnsculum, 

Were  marshalled  on  the  right : 
The  leader  was  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
Upon  his  head  a  helmet 

Of  red  gold  shone  like  flame : 
High  on  a  gallant  charger 

Of  dark-grey  hue  he  rode ; 
Over  his  gilded  armour 

A  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Woven  in  the  land  of  sunrise 

By  Syria's  dark-browed  daughters. 
And  by  the  sails  of  Carthage  brought 

Far  o'er  the  southern  waters. 


ZII. 

Lavinium  and  Laurentum 

Had  on  the  left  their  x>ost, 
With  all  the  b  "f  the  marsh. 

And  bano'  oast. 

Their  leadr 

Thatwr 
Withresil 

To  his  L 
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Men  said  he  saw  strange  visions 

Wliicli  none  beside  might  see ; 
And  that  strange  sounds  were  in  his  ears 

Which  none  might  hear  bnt  he. 
A  woman  &ir  and  stately. 

But  pale  as  are  the  dead, 
Oft  through  the  watches  of  the  night 

Sat  spinning  by  his  bed. 
And  as  she  plied  the  dista£P, 

In  a  sweet  voice  and  low, 
She  sang  of  great  old  houses. 

And  fights  fought  long  ago. 
So  spun  she,  and  so  sang  she, 

Until  the  east  was  grej. 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleeding  breast, 

And  shrieked,  and  fled  away. 


ZIII. 

But  in  the  centre  thickest 

Were  ranged  the  shields  of  roes. 
And  from  the  centre  loudest 

The  cry  of  battle  rose. 
There  Tibur  marched  and  Pedum 

Beneath  proud  Tarquin's  rule. 
And  Ferentinum  of  the  rock. 

And  Gabii  of  the  pool. 
There  rode  the  Volscian  succours : 

There,  in  a  dark  stem  ring, 
The  Eoman  exiles  gathered  close 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
Though  white  as  Mount  Soracte, 

When  winter  nights  are  long, 
His  beard  flowed  down  o'er  mail  and  belt, 

His  heart  and  hand  were  strong : 
Under  his  hoary  eyebrows 

Still  flashed  torOi  quenchless  rage : 
And,  if  the  lance  shook  in  his  gripe, 

'Twas  more  with  hate  than  age. 
Close  at  his  side  was  Titus 

On  an  Apulian  steed, 
Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

Too  good  for  such  a  breed. 
TOL.  ym.  X  X 
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Now  on  each  side  the  leaders 

Glave  signal  for  the  charge ; 
And  on  each  side  the  footmen 

Strode  on  with  lance  and  targe ; 
And  on  each  side  the  horsemen 

Stmck  their  spnrs  deep  in  gore 
And  front  to  front  the  armies 

Met  with  a  mighty  roar : 
And  under  that  great  battle 

The  earth  with  blood  was  red ; 
And,  like  the  Pomptine  fog  at  mom. 

The  dust  hung  overhead ; 
And  louder  still  and  louder 

Bose  from  the  darkened  field 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns, 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
The  rush  of  squadrons  sweeping 

Like  whirlwinds  o'er  the  plain. 
The  shouting  of  the  slayers. 

And  screeching  of  the  slain, 

XV. 

False  Sextus  road  out  foremost. 

His  look  was  high  and  bold ; 
His  corslet  was  of  bison's  hide, 

Plated  with  steel  and  gold. 
As  glares  the  famished  eagle 

Prom  the  Digentian  rock 
On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  aloue 

Before  Bandusia's  flock, 
Herminius  glared  on  Sextus, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed, 
Herminius  on  black  Auster, 

Brave  champion  on  brave  steed ; 
In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well. 
And  on  his  helm  the  crown  he  won  • 

When  proud  Pidense  fell. 
Woe  to  the  maid  whose  lover 

Shall  cross  his  path  to-day  I 
Palse  Sextus  saw,  and  trembled. 

And  turned,  and  fled  away. 
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As  turns,  as  flies,  the  woodman 

In  the  Calabrian  brake, 
When  through  the  reeds  gleams  the  ronnd  eye 

Of  that  fell  speckled  snake ; 
So  turned,  so  fled,  Sdse  Seztus, 

And  hid  him  in  the  rear, 
Behind  the  dark  Lavinian  ranks. 

Bristling  with  crest  and  spear. 


XVI. 

But  far  to  north  .JBbutins, 

The  Master  of  the  Enights, 
Gave  Tubero  of  Norba 

To  feed  the  Forcian  kites. 
Next  under  those  red  horse-hoois 

Flaccus  of  Setia  lay ; 
Better  had  he  been  pruning 

Among  his  elms  that  day. 
Mamilius  saw  the  slaughter. 

And  tossed  his  golden  crest. 
And  towards  the  Master  of  the  Knights 

Through  the  thick  battle  pressed. 
JEbutius  smote  Mamilius 

So  fiercely  on  the  shield 
That  the  great  lord  of  Tusculum 

Well  nigh  rolled  on  the  field. 
Mamilius  smote  iBbutius, 

With  a  good  aim  and  true. 
Just  where  the  neck  and  shoulder  join. 

And  pierced  him  through  and  through  ;- 
And  brave  iBbutius  Elva 

Fell  swooning  to  the  ground : 
But  a  thick  wall  of  bucklers 

Encompassed  him  around. 
His  clients  from  the  battle 

Bare  him  some  little  space. 
And  filled  a  helm  from  the  dark  lake^ 

And  bathed  his  brow  and  £a.ce ; 
And  when  at  last  he  opened 

His  swimming  eyes  to  light, 

Men  say,  the  earU^rt  words  he  spake 

Wasy  <' Friends,  how  goes  the  fightf' 

xxs 
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ITII. 
Bnt  mean'vrhile  in  the  centre 

Great  deeds  of  arras  were  wronglit ; 
There  Aulns  the  Dictator 

And  there  Yalerius  fonght. 
Aulas  with  his  good  broadsword 

A  bloody  passage  cleared 
To  where,  amidst  the  thickest  foes. 

He  saw  the  long  white  beard. 
Flat  lighted  that  good  broadsword 

Upon  proud  Tarquin'a  head. 
He  dropped  the  lance :  he  dropped  the  reins ; 

He  fell  as  fall  the  dead. 
Down  AuliiH  springs  to  slay  him. 

With  eyes  like  coals  of  fire ; 
Bnt  faster  Titus  hath  sprung  down, 

And  hath  bestrode  his  sire. 
Latian  captains.  Bom  an  knights. 

Fast  down  to  earth  they  spring, 
And  hand  to  hand  they  fight  on  foot 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
First  Titus  gave  tall  Cieso 

A  death  wound  in  the  face ; 
Tall  Cseso  was  the  biuvest  man 

Of  the  brave  Fabian  race  : 
Aulus  slew  Ees  of  Gabii, 

The  priest  of  Juno's  shrine ; 
Valerius  smote  down  Julius, 

Of  Home's  great  Julian  line ; 
JuUus,  who  left  his  mansion, 

High  on  the  Velian  hill, 
And  through  all  turns  of  weal  and  woe 

Followed  proud  Tarqiiin  still. 
Now  right  across  proud  Tarquin 

A  corpse  was  Julius  laid  ; 
And  Titus  groaned  with  rage  and  grief, 

And  at  Valerius  made. 
Yiileriug  stniok  ut  Titn^, 

ircat ; 


it 
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Then  shouted  loud  the  Latines ; 

And  with  one  rush  they  bore 
The  struggling  Romans  backward 

Three  lances*  length  and  more : 
And  up  they  took  proud  Tarquin, 

And  laid  him  on  a  shield, 
And  four  strong  yeomen  bare  him. 

Still  senseless,  from  the  field. 

xviii. 

But  fiercer  grew  the  fighting 

Around  Valerius  dead ; 
For  Titus  dragged  him  by  the  foot. 

And  Aulus  by  the  head. 
"  On,  Latines,  on !  '*  quoth  Titus, 
See  how  tiie  rebels  fly ! " 

Eomans,  stand  firm ! "  quoth  Aulus, 
And  win  this  fight  or  die  I 
They  must  not  give  Valerius 

To  raven  and  to  kite ; 
For  aye  Valerius  loathed  the  wrong. 

And  aye  upheld  the  right : 
And  for  your  wives  and  babies 

In  the  front  rank  he  fell. 
Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  house 

That  loves  the  people  well  !*' 

JIZ. 

Then  tenfold  round  the  body 

The  roar  of  battle  rose. 
Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest, 

When  a  strong  north  wind  blows. 
Now  backward,  and  now  forward. 

Rocked  furiously  the  fray. 
Till  none  could  see  Valerius, 

And  none  wist  where  he  lay. 
For  shivered  arms  and  ensigns 

Were  heaped  there  in  a  mound. 
And  corpses  stiff,  and  dying  men 

That  ^vrithed  and  gnawed  the  ground ; 
And  wounded  horses  kicking. 

And  snorting  purple  foam : 
Bight  well  did  such  a  couch  befit 

A  <  \  insular  of  Rome. 
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But  north  looked  the  Dictator ; 

North  looked  he  long  and  hard 
And  spake  to  Cains  Cossns, 

The  Captain  of  his  Guard; 
''  Cains,  of  all  the  Bomans 

Thou  hast  the  keenest  sight, 
Saj,  what  through  yonder  storm  of  dust 

Conies  from  the  Latian  right  ? 


9f 


Then  answered  Caius  Cossus : 

''I  see  an  evil  sight ; 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusoulum 

Comes  from  the  Latian  right ; 
I  see  the  plumed  horsemen ; 

And  £Eir  before  the  rest 
I  see  the  dark-grej  charger, 

I  see  the  purple  vest ; 
I  see  the  golden  helmet 

That  shines  far  o£P  like  flame ; 
So  ever  rides  Manulius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name/' 


XZII. 

'*  Now  hearken,  Caius  Cossus : 

Spring  on  thy  horse's  back ; 
Bide  as  the  wolves  of  Apennine 

Were  all  upon  thy  track ; 
Haste  to  our  southward  battle : 

And  never  draw  thy  rein 
Until  thou  find  Herminius, 

And  bid  him  come  amain." 


zxm. 


So  Aulus  spake,  and  turned  him 
Again  to  that  fierce  strife ; 

And  Caius  Cossus  mounted, 
And  rode  for  death  and  Ufe. 
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Loud  clanged  beneath  his  hor8e-hoo& 

The  hehuets  of  the  dead, 
And  many  a  cnrdling  pool  of  blood 

Splashed  him  from  heel  to  head. 
So  came  he  far  to  southward. 

Where  fought  the  Boman  host, 
Against  the  banners  of  the  marsh 

And  banners  of  the  coast. 
Like  com  before  the  sickle 

The  stout  Layinians  fell. 
Beneath  the  edge  of  the  tme  sword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  welL 


it 


Herminius !  Aulus  greets  thee ; 

He  bids  thee  come  with  speed. 
To  help  our  central  battle ; 

For  sore  is  there  our  need. 
There  wars  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

And  there  the  Crest  of  Flame, 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 
Valerius  hath  fallen  fighting 

In  front  of  our  array ; 
And  Aulus  of  the  seventy  fields 

Alone  upholds  the  day.'' 


Herminius  beat  his  bosom : 

But  never  a  word  he  spake. 
He  clapped  his  hand  on  Auster's  mane : 

He  gave  the  reins  a  shake. 
Away,  away,  went  Auster, 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow : 
Black  Auster  was  the  fieetest  steed 

From  Aufidus  to  Fo. 


Bight  glad  were  all  the  Bomans 
Who,  in  that  hour  of  dread. 

Against  great  odds  bare  up  the  war 
Around  Valerius  dead. 
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When  from  the  south  the  cheering 

Bose  with  a  mighty  swell ; 
'^  Herminius  comes,  Herminios, 

Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well !  *' 

XXVII. 

MamHius  spied  Herminius, 

And  dashed  across  the  way. 
*^  Herminius  !  I  have  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day. 
One  of  us  two,  Herminius, 

Shall  never  more  go  home. 
I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 

And  lay  thou  on  for  Bome  !  ^' 

XXVIII. 

All  round  them  paused  the  battle. 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Boman  and  the  Tusculan, 

The  horses  black  and  grey. 
Herminius  smote  Mamilius 

Through  breast-plate  and  through  breast 
And  fast  flowed  out  the  purple  blood 

Over  the  purple  vest. 
Mamilius  smote  Herminius 

Through  head-piece  and  through  head ; 
And  side  by  side  those  chiefs  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore ; 
And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them  fall 

While  men  might  count  a  score. 

XXIX. 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spuming. 

The  dark-grey  charger  fled : 
He  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men ; 

He  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead. 
His  bridle  far  out-streaming, 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam, 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
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The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged, 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined ; 
But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pass, 

And  he  left  the  wolves  behind. 
Through  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet ; 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusculum, 

He  rushed  up  the  long  white  street ; 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple. 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd, 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  great  prince's  fall; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords. 

And  went  to  man  the  wall. 


But,  like  a  graven  image, 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place. 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  fiice. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily. 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses. 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed. 

And  twined  in  even  tresses. 
And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hung  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seized  black  Auster's  rein. 
Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath, , 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 
"  The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide. 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride  I " 
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Ab  on  an  Alpine  watdi-tower 

From  lieayen  comes  down  the  flame^ 
Full  on  the  neck  of  Titos 

The  blade  of  Anlns  came : 
And  ont  the  xed  blood  spouted. 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tall. 
As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capoan's  halL 
The  knees  of  all  the  Latines 

Were  loosened  with  dismay. 
When  dead,  on  dead 

The  bravest  Tarquin  lay. 


And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Stroked  Auster's  rayen  mane. 
With  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girths. 

With  heed  unto  the  rein. 
''  Now  bear  me  well,  black  Auster, 

Into  yon  thick  array ; 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

For  thy  good  lord  this  day.^ 


99 


So  spake  he ;  and  was  buckling 

Tighter  black  Auster's  band. 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 
So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 

Might  one  from  other  know : 
White  as  snow  their  armour  was : 

Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 
Never  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armour  gleam ; 
And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 

Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 

Txrm. 

And  all  who  saw  them  trembled. 
And  pale  grew  every  cheek ; 

And  Aulus  ^e  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  voice  to  speak. 
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Say  by  what  name  men  call  youP 
What  city  is  your  home  P 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  in  snch  guise 
Before  the  ranks  of  BomeP  " 


te 


By  many  names  men  call  ns ; 

Li  many  lands  we  dwell ; 
Well  Samothracia  knows  ns ; 

Cyrene  knows  ns  well. 
Our  house  in  gay  Tarentum 

Is  hung  each  mom  with  flowers : 
High  o'er  the  masts  of  Syracuse 

Our  marble  portal  towers ; 
But  by  the  proud  Eurotas 

Is  our  dear  native  home ; 
And  for  the  right  we  come  to  fighi 

Before  the  ranks  of  Bome.'' 


So  answered  those  strange  horsemen. 

And  each  couched  low  his  spear; 
And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Bome 

Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer : 
And  on  the  thirty  armies 

Came  wonder  and  affidght. 
And  Ardea  wavered  on  the  left. 

And  Cora  on  the  right. 
^^  Bome  to  the  charge !"  cried  Aulus; 

"  The  foe  begins  to  yield ! 
Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Yesta ! 

Charge  for  the  Golden  Shield  I 
Let  no  man  stop  to  plunder. 

But  slay,  and  slay,  and  slay ; 
The  Gods  who  live  for  ever 

Are  ou  our  side  to-day/* 


Then  the  fierce  trumpet-flourish 
From  earth  to  heaven  arose. 

The  kites  know  well  the  long  stem  sweQ 
That  bids  the  Bomans  dose. 
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Then  the  good  sword  of  Aulus 

Was  lifted  up  to  slay : 
Then^  like  a  crag  down  Apennine, 

Bushed  Auster  through  the  fraj. 
But  under  those  strange  horsemen 

Still  thicker  lay  the  slain ; 
And  after  those  strange  horses 

Black  Auster  toiled  in  vain. 
Behind  them  Rome's  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe, 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above. 

Blades  all  in  line  below. 
So  comes  the  Fo  in  flood-time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain : 
So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  night. 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinus, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight. 
So  flies  the  spray  of  Adria 

When  the  black  squall  doth  blow 
So  corn-sheaves  in  the  flood-time 

Spin  down  the  whirling  Po. 
False  Sextus  to  the  mountains 

Turned  first  his  horse's  head ; 
And  &st  fled  Ferentinum, 

And  fast  Lanuvium  fled. 
The  horsemen  of  Nomentum 

Spurred  hard  out  of  the  fray ; 
The  footmen  of  VelitrsD 

Threw  shield  and  spear  away. 
And  underfoot  was  trampled, 

Amidst  the  mud  and  gore, 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusculum, 

That  never  stooped  before : 
And  down  went  Flavins  Faustus, 

Who  led  his  stately  ranks 
From  where  the  apple  blossoms  wave 

On  Anio's  echoing  banks. 
And  Tullus  of  Arpinum, 

Chief  of  the  Volscian  aids. 
And  Metius  with  the  long  fair  curlB, 

The  love  of  Anxur's  maids. 
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And  the  white  head  of  Yulso, 

The  great  Arician  seer, 
And  Nepos  of  Lanrentuiu, 

The  himter  of  the  deer ; 
And  in  the  back  fiilse  Sextos 

Felt  the  good  Boman  steel, 
And  wriggling  in  the  dust  he  died, 

Like  a  worm  beneath  the  wheel : 
And  fliers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass ; 
And  far  away  the  battle 

Went  roaring  through  the  pass. 

XXXVII. 

Sempronius  Atratinus 

Sate  in  the  Eastern  Gate, 
Beside  him  were  three  Fathers, 

Each  in  his  chair  of  state ; 
Fabius,  whose  nine  stout  grandsons 

That  day  were  in  the  field. 
And  Manlius,  eldest  of  the  Twelve 

Who  keep  the  Golden  Shield ; 
And  Sergius,  the  High  Pontiff, 

For  wisdom  far  renowned  ; 
In  all  Etrmda's  colleges 

Was  no  such  Pontiff  found. 
And  all  around  the  portal. 

And  high  above  the  wall, 
Stood  a  great  throng  of  people. 

But  sad  and  silent  all ; 
Young  lads  and  stooping  elders 

That  might  not  bear  the  mail, 
Matrons  with  lips  that  quivered. 

And  maids  with  faces  pale. 
Since  the  first  gleam  of  daylight, 

Sempronius  had  not  ceased 
To  listen  for  the  rushing 

Of  horse-hoofs  from  the  east. 
The  mist  of  eve  was  rising, 

The  sun  was  hastening  down. 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

Fast  pricking  towards  the  town. 
So  like  they  wore,  man  never 

Saw  twins  so  like  before ; 
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Sed  with  gore  iheir  armour  was, 
Their  steeds  were  red  with  gore. 


^^  Hail  to  the  great  Asylum  I 

Hail  to  the  hill-tops  seven  I 
Hail  to  the  fire  that  bums  for  aye, 

And  the  shield  that  fell  from  heaven  I 
This  day,  by  Lake  Eegillus, 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum 

Was  fought  a  glorious  fight. 
To-morrow  your  Dictator 

Shall  bri4  in  trimnpli  home 
The  spoils  of  thirty  cities 

To  deck  the  shrines  of  Eome  !  '* 


Then  burst  from  that  great  concourse 

A  shout  that  shook  the  towers, 
And  some  ran  north,  and  some  ran  south. 

Crying,  "The  day  is  ours  ! '' 
But  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen. 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace  ; 
And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  race. 
On  rode  they  to  the  Forum, 

While  laurel-boughs  and  flowers. 
From  house-tops  and  from  windows. 

Fell  on  their  crests  in  showers. 
When  they  drew  nigh  to  Vesta, 

They  vaidted  down  amain. 
And  washed  their  horses  in  the  well 

That  springs  by  Vesta's  fane. 
And  straight  again  they  mounted. 

And  rode  to  Vesta's  door ; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  they  passed. 

And  no  man  saw  them  more. 

XL. 

And  all  the  people  trembled. 
And  pale  grew  every  cheek  j 
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And  Sergins  the  TTigh  Pontiff 

Alone  found  voice  to  speak : 
"  The  gods  who  live  for  ever 

Have  fought  for  Eome  to-day ! 
These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

To  whom  the  Dorians  pray. 
Back  comes  the  Chief  in  triumph, 

Who,  in  the  hour  of  fight. 
Hath  seen  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

In  harness  on  his  right. 
Safe  comes  the  ship  to  haven. 

Through  billows  and  through  gales^ 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Sit  shining  on  the  sails. 
Wherefore  they  washed  their  horses 

In  Vesta's  holy  well. 
Wherefore  they  rode  to  Vesta's  door, 

I  know,  but  may  not  tell. 
Here,  hard  by  Vesta's  temple. 

Build  we  a  stately  dome 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Bome. 
And  when  the  months  returning 

Bring  back  this  day  of  fight. 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis, 

Marked  evermore  with  white. 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Let  all  the  people  throng, 
With  chaplets  and  with  offerings. 

With  music  and  with  song ; 
And  let  the  doors  and  windows 

Be  hung  with  garlands  all. 
And  let  the  knights  be  summoned 

To  Mars  without  the  wall : 
Thence  let  them  ride  in  purple 

With  joyous  trumpet-sound. 
Each  mounted  on  his  war-horse, 

And  each  with  olive  crowned ; 
And  pass  in  solemn  order 

Before  the  sacred  dome. 
Where  dwell  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Home." 
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A  OOLLEOTION  Consisting  exclusively  of  war-songs  wonld  give 
an  imperfect,  or  rather  an  erroneous,  notion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Latin  ballads.  The  Patricians,  during  more  than  a 
century  affcer  the  expidsion  of  the  Kings,  held  all  the  high 
military  conunands.  A  Plebeian,  even  though,  like  Lucius 
Siccius,  he  were  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  knowledge 
of  war,  could  serve  only  in  subordinate  posts.  A  minstrel, 
therefore,  who  wished  to  celebrate  the  early  triumphs  of  his 
country,  could  hardly  take  any  but  Patricians  for  his  heroes. 
The  warriors  who  are  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  lays, 
Horatius,  Lartius,  Herminius,  Aldus  Posthumius,  ^butius 
Elva,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  Valerius  Poplicola,  were  all 
members  of  the  dominant  order;  and  a  poet  who  was  singing 
their  praises,  whatever  his  own  political  opinions  might  be, 
would  naturally  abstain  from  insulting  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  from  reflecting  on  the  system  which  had 
placed  such  men  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

But  there  was  a  class  of  compositions  in  which  the  great 
families  were  by  no  means  so  courteously  treated.  No  parts 
of  early  Roman  history  are  richer  with  poetical  colouring 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  long  contest  between  the 
privileged  houses  and  the  commonalty.  The  population  of 
Rome  was,  from  a  very  early  period,  divided  into  hereditary 
castes,  which,  indeed,  readily  united  to  repel  foreign  enemies, 
but  which  regarded  each  other,  during  many  years,  with  bitter 
animosity.  Between  those  castes  there  was  a  baixier  hardly 
less  strong  than  that  which,  at  Venice,  parted  the  members 
of  the  Great  Council  from  their  countr}Tnen.  In  some  re- 
spects, indeed,  the  line  which  separated  an  Icilius  or  a  Duilius 
from  a  Posthumius  era  Fabius  was  even  more  deeply  marked 
than  that  which  separated  the  rower  of  a  gondola  from  a 
Contarini  or  a  Morosini.  At  Venice  the  distinction  was 
merely  civil.  At  Rome  it  was  both  civil  and  religious. 
Among  the  grievances  imder  which  the  Plebeians  suffered. 
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tliree  were  felt  as  peculiarly  severe.  They  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  magistracies ;  they  were  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  public  lands ;  and  they  were  ground  down  to  the 
dust  by  partial  and  barbarous  legislation  touching  pecuniary 
contracts.  The  ruling  class  in  Borne  was  a  moneyed  class ; 
and  it  made  and  administered  the  laws  with  a  view  solely  to 
its  own  interest.  Thus  the  relation  between  lender  and 
borrower  was  mixed  up  with  the  relation  between  sovereign 
and  subject.  The  great  men  held  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity  in  dependence  by  means  of  advances  at  enormous 
usury.  The  law  of  debt,  framed  by  creditors,  and  for  the 
protection  of  creditors,  was  the  most  horrible  that  has  ever 
been  known  among  men.  The  liberty,  and  even  the  life  of 
the  insolvent  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Patrician  money- 
lenders. Children  often  became  slaves  in  consequence  of  the 
misfortimes  of  their  parents.  The  debtor  was  imprisoned, 
not  in  a  public  gaol  under  the  care  of  impartial  public  frmc- 
tionaries,  but  in  a  private  workhouse  belonging  to  the  creditor. 
Frightful  stories  were  told  respecting  these  dungeons.  It  was 
said  that  torture  and  brutal  violation  were  common ;  that 
tight  stocks,  heavy  chains,  scanty  measures  of  food,  were  used 
to  pimish  wretches  guilty  of  nothing  but  poverty  ;  and  that 
brave  soldiers,  whose  breasts  were  covered  with  honourable 
scars,  were  often  marked  still  more  deeply  on  the  back  by  the 
scourges  of  high-born  usurers. 

The  Plebeians  were,  however,  not  wholly  without  constitu- 
tional rights.  From  an  early  period  they  had  been  admitted 
to  some  share  of  political  power.  They  were  enrolled  each  in 
liis  century,  and  were  allowed  a  share,  considerable  though 
not  proportioned  to  their  numerical  strength,  in  the  disposal 
of  those  high  dignities  from  which  they  were  themselves  ex- 
cluded. Thus  their  position  bore  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  during  the  interval  between  the  year 
1 792  and  the  year  1829.  The  Plebeians  had  also  the  privilege 
of  annually  appointing  officers,  named  Tribunes,  who  had  no 
active  shai^  in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
who,  by  degrees,  acquired  a  power  formidable  even  to  the 
ablest  and  most  resolute  Consuls  and  Dictators.  The  person 
of  the  Tribune  was  inviolable ;  and,  though  he  could  directly 
effect  little,  he  could  obstruct  every  thing. 

During  more  than  a  century  after  the  institution  of  the 
Tribuneship,  the  Commons  struggled  manfrdly  for  the  removal 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured ;  and,  in  spite  of 
many  checks  and  reverses,  succeeded  in  wringing  concession 

VOL.  VUI.  L  L 
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after  concession  from  the  stubborn  aristocracy.  At  length 
in  the  year  of  the  city  378,  both  parties  mustered  their  whole 
strengtii  for  their  last  and  most  desperate  conflict*  The 
popular  and  active  Tribune,  Cains  Licinius,  proposed  the 
three  memorable  laws  which  are  called  by  his  name,  and 
which  were  intended  to  redress  the  three  great  evils  of  which 
the  Plebeians  complained.  He  was  supported,  with  eminent 
ability  and  firmness,  by  his  colleague,  Lucius  Sextius.  The 
struggle  appears  to  have  been  the  fiercest  that  ever  in  any 
community  terminated  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  If  such  a 
contest  had  raged  in  any  Greek  city,  the  streets  would  have  run 
with  blood.  But,  even  in  the  paroxysms  of  faction,  the  Soman 
retained  his  gravity,  his  respect  for  law,  and  his  tenderness 
for  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Tear  after  year  Licinius 
and  Sextius  were  re-elected  Tribunes.  Year  after  year,  if  the 
narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  to  be  trusted,  they 
continued  to  exert,  to  the  full  extent,  their  power  of  stopping 
the  whole  machine  of  government.  No  curule  magistreites 
could  be  chosen ;  no  military  muster  could  be  held.  We  know 
too  little  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  those  days  to  be  able  to  con- 
jecture how,  during  that  long  anarchy,  the  'peace  was  kept, 
and  ordinary  justice  administered  between  man  and  man. 
The  animosiiy  of  both  parties  rose  to  the  greatest  height. 
The  excitement,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  have  been  pecu- 
liarly intense  at  the  annual  election  of  Tribunes.  On  such 
occasions  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  &milies  did 
all  that  could  be  done,  by  threats  and  caresses,  to  break  the 
union  of  the  Plebeians.  That  union,  however,  proved  indis- 
soluble. At  length  the  good  cause  triumphed.  The  Licinian 
laws  were  carried.  Lucius  Sextius  was  the  first  Plebeian  Con- 
sul, Cains  Licinius  the  third. 

The  results  of  this  great  change  were  singularly  happy  and 
glorious.  Two  centuries  of  prosperity,  harmony,  and  victory 
followed  the  reconciliation  of  the  orders.  Men  who  remem- 
bered Eome  engaged  in  waging  petty  wars  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Capitol  lived  to  see  her  the  mistress  of  Italy. 
While  the  disabilities  of  the  Plebeians  continued,  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  her  ground  against  the  Volscians 
and  Hemicans.  When  those  disabilities  were  removed,  she 
rapidly  became  more  than  a  match  for  Carthage  and  Macedon. 

During  the  great  Licinian  contest  the  Plebeian  poets  were, 
doubtless,  not  silent.  Even  in  modem  times  songs  have 
been  by  no  means  without  inflw^iTiftft  «»t  «  « «       y.^m 

may  therefore  infer  HbM 
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known,  and  where  books  were  rare,  a  pathetic  or  humorous 
pariy-ballad  must  have  produced  effects  such  as  we  can  but 
faintlj  conceive.  It  is  certain  that  satirical  poems  were  com- 
mon at  Bome  from,  a  very  early  period.  The  rustics,  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  took 
little  part  in  the  strife  of  fiEictions,  gave  vent  to  their  petty 
local  animosities  in  coarse  Fescennine  verse.  The  lampoons 
of  the  city  were  doubtless  of  a  higher  order ;  and  their  sting 
was  early  felt  by  the  nobility.  For  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Licinian  laws,  a  severe  punishment  was 
denounced  against  the  citizen  who  should  compose  or  recite 
verses  reflecting  on  another.''^  Satire  is,  indeed,  the  only  sort 
of  composition  in  which  the  Latin  poets,  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  were  not  mere  imitators  of  foreign  models ; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  only  sort  of  composition  in  which  they 
have  never  been  rivalled.  It  was  not,  like  their  tragedy,  their 
comedy,  their  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  a  hothouse  plant  which, 
in  return  for  assiduous  and  skilful  culture,  gave  only  scanty 
and  sickly  fruits.  It  was  hardy  and  frdl  of  sap:  andinallthe 
various  juices  which  it  yielded  might  be  distinguished  the 
flavour  of  the  Ausonian  soiL  **  Satire,"  said  Quinctilian,  with 
just  pride,  ^^  is  all  our  own."  Satire  sprang,  in  truth,  natu- 
rally from  the  constitution  of  the  Boman  government  and 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Boman  people ;  and,  ihough  at  length 
subjected  to  metrical  rules  derived  from  Greece,  retained  to 
the  last  an  essentially  Boman  character.  Lucilius  was  the 
earliest  satirist  whose  works  were  held  in  esteem  under  the 
Csesars.  But  many  years  before  Lucilius  was  bom,  Nsavius 
had  been  flung  into  a  dungeon,  and  guarded  there  with  cir- 
cumstances of  unusual  rigour,  on  account  of  the  bitter  lines  in 
which  he  had  attacked  the  great  Cfficilianfimuly.f  The  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  Boman  satirists  survived  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  and  were  not  extinguished  by  the  cruel  despotism  of 
the  JuUan  and  Flavian  Emperors.  The  great  poet  who  told  the 
story  of  Domitian's  turbot,  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
those  forgotten  minstrels  whose  songs  animated  the  Actions 
of  the  infiant  Bepublic. 

Those  minstrels,  as  Niebuhr  has  remarked,  appear  to  have 
generally  taken  the  popular  side.    We  can  hardly  be  mis- 

*  Cioero  justly  infen  from  this  law  tolitam  esse  carmen,  anod  ne  lioer» 

tliat  there  bad  been  early  Latin  poets  fieri  ad  alterinsixgnriam  lege  sanzeront. 

whoM  wqA»  had  been  lost  before  his  — Tusc.  iy.  2. 

time.     **  Qnamouam  id  quidem  etiam        f  Plautus,  llGles  Qloriofiif.     Avlof 

zii  tabula  deelarant,  oondi  jam  tmn  G^^ns,  iiL  8. 
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taken  in  supposing  that^  at  the  great  crisis  of  the  civil  con- 
flict, they  employed  themselves  in  versifying  all  the  most 
powerful  and  virulent  speeches  of  the  Tribunes,  and  in  heap- 
ing abuse  on  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy.  Every  personal 
defect,  every  domestic  scandal,  every  tradition  dishonourable 
to  a  noble  house,  would  be  sought  out,  brought  into  notice, 
and  exaggerated.  The  illustrious  head  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  might  perhaps  be,  in  some 
measure,  protected  by  his  venerable  age  and  by  the  memory 
of  his  great  services  to  the  State.  But  Appius  Claudius 
Crassus  enjoyed  no  such  immunity.  He  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  distinguished  by  their  haughty  de- 
meanour, and  by  the  inflexibility  with  which  they  had  with- 
stood all  the  demands  of  the  Plebeian  order.  While  the 
political  conduct  and  the  deportment  of  the  Claudian  nobles 
drew  upon  them  the  fiercest  public  hatred,  they  were  accused 
of  wanting,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  early  history  of  Home, 
a  class  of  qualities  which,  in  a  military  Commonwealth,  is 
sufficient  to  cover  a  multitude  of  offences.  The  chie&  of  the 
family  appear  to  have  been  eloquent,  versed  in  civil  business, 
and  learned  afber  the  fashion  of  their  age ;  but  in  war  they 
were  not  distinguished  by  skill  or  valour.  Some  of  them,  as 
if  conscious  where  their  weakness  lay,  had,  when  filling  the 
highest  magistracies,  taken  internal  administration  as  their 
department  of  public  business,  and  left  the  military  command 
to  their  colleagues.*  One  of  them  had  been  entrusted  with 
an  army,  and  had  failed  ignominiously.  t  None  of  them  had 
been  honoured  with  a  triumph.  None  of  them  had  achieved 
any  martial  exploit,  such  as  those  by  which  Lucius  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus,  Titus  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus,  and,  above  all,  the  great  Camillus,  had  extorted  the 
reluctant  esteem  of  the  multitude..  During  the  Licinian 
conflict,  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  signalised  himself  by  the 
ability  and  severity  with  which  he  harangued  against  the 
two  great  agitators.  He  would  naturally,  therefore,  be  the 
favotuite  mark  of  the  Plebeian  satirists ;  nor  would  they 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  a  point  on  which  he  was  open  to 
attack. 

His  grandfather,  called,  like  himself,  Appius  Claudius,  had 
left  a  name  as  much  detested  as  that  of  Sextus  Tarquinius. 
This  elder  Appius  had  been  Consul  more  than  seventy  years 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Licinian  laws.    By  availing 

*  In  the  years  of  the  <?♦• ' 
t  In  the  year  of  tb^ 
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himself  of  a  singolor  crisis  in  pnbUc  feeling,  he  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Commons  to  the  abolition  of  the  Tribnne- 
ship,  and  had  been  the  chief  of  that  Council  of  Ten  to  which 
the  whole  direction  of  the  State  had  been  committed.  In  a 
few  months  his  administration  had  become  imiversallj  odious. 
It  had  been  swept  away  by  an  irresistible  outbreak  of  popular 
fdry;  and  its  memory  was  still  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
whole  city.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  this 
execrable  government  was  said  to  have  been  an  attempt 
made  by  Appius  Claudius  upon  the  chastity  of  a  beautiAd 
young  girl  of  humble  birth.  The  story  ran  that  the  De- 
cemyir,  unable  to  succeed  by  bribes  and  solicitations,  resorted 
to  an  outrageous  act  of  tyranny.  A  vile  dependent  of  the 
Claudian  house  laid  claim  to  the  damsel  as  his  slave.  The 
cause  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The 
wicked  magistrate,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  proofs,  gave 
judgment  for  the  claimant.  But  the  girl's  &ther,  a  brave 
soldier,  saved  her  from  servitude  and  dishonour  by  stabbing 
her  to  the  heart  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  Forum.  That 
blow  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion.  Camp  and  city 
rose  at  once;  the  Ten  were  pulled  down;  the  Tribuneship 
was  re-established;  and  Appius  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  only  by  a  voluntary  death. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  story  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  both  of  the  poet  and  of  the  demagogue  would 
be  eagerly  seized  upon  by  minstrels  burning  with  hatred 
against  the  Patrician  order,  against  the  Claudian  house,  and 
especially  against  the  grandson  and  namesake  of  the  in- 
famous Decemvir. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  fairly  of  these  frag- 
ments of  the  lay  of  Virginia,  he  must  imagine  himself  a 
Plebeian  who  has  just  voted  for  the  re-election  of  Sextius 
and  Licinius.  All  the  power  of  the  Patricians  has  been 
exerted  to  throw  out  the  two  great  champions  of  the  Com- 
mons. Every  Posthumius,  .Smilius,  and  Cornelius  has  used 
his  influence  to  the  utmost.  Debtors  have  been  let  out  of 
the  workhouses  on  condition  of  voting  against  the  men  of 
the  people;  clients  have  been  posted  to  hiss  and  interrupt 
the  &vourite  candidates:  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  has  spoken 
with  more  than  his  usual  eloquence  and  asperity:  all  has 
been  in  vain ;  Licinius  and  Sextius  have  a  fifth  time  carried 
all  the  tribes :  work  is  suspended :  the  booths  are  closed : 
the  Plebeians  bear  on  their  shoulders  the  two  champions  of 
liberty  through  the  Forum.    Just  at  this  moment  it  is  an- 
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nounced  that  a  popular  poet,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Tribanes,  has  made  a  new  song  which  will  cut  the  Olaudiaa 
nobles  to  the  heart.  The  crowd  gathers  ronnd  him,  and 
calls  on  him  to  recite  it.  He  takes  his  stand  on  the  spot 
where,  according  to  tradition,  Virginia,  more  than  serentj 
years  ago,  waa  seized  by  the  pandar  of  Appins,  and  he  begins 
his  story. 
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VIRGINIA. 


FBAOMENTS  OF  A  LAT  SUKG  IK  THE  FOBUK  ON  TEE  DAT  WHEBSOV 
LUCIUS  SEXTIUS  8EZTIKUS  LATEBAHTUS  AND  CAIUS  LIOIKIUS  0ALYU8 
6T0L0  WEBE  ELECTED  TBIBUNES  OF  THE  COKHONS  THE  FIFTH  TUCE, 
IN  THE  YEAB  OF  THE  CITY  CCCLZZXII. 


Ye  good  men  of  the  Commonfl,  with  loving  hearts  and  true, 

Who  stand  by  the  bold  Tribunes  that  still  have  stood  bjjou. 

Come,  make  a  circle  round  me,  and  mark  my  tale  with  care, 

A  tale  of  what  Borne  once  hath  borne,  of  what  Borne  yet  may  bear. 

This  is  no  Grecian  &ble9  of  fountains  running  wine, 

Of  maids  with  snaky  tresses,  or  sailors  turned  to  swine. 

Here,  in  this  very  Forum,  under  the  noonday  sun. 

In  sight  of  all  the  people,  the  bloody  deed  was  done. 

Old  men  still  creep  among  us  who  saw  that  fearful  day, 

Just  seventy  years  and  seven  ago,  when  the  wicked  Ten  bare  sway. 

Of  all  the  wicked  Ten  still  the  names  are  held  accursed. 
And  of  all  the  wicked  Ten  Appius  Claudius  was  the  worst. 
He  stalked  along  the  Forum  like  King  Tarquin  in  his  pride : 
Twelve  axes  waited  on  him,  six  marching  on  a  side ; 
The  townsmen  shrank  to  right  and  left,  and  eyed  askance  with  fear 
His  lowering  brow,  his  curling  mouth  which  always  seemed  to  sneer; 
That  brow  of  hate,  that  mouth  of  scorn,  marks  all  the  kindred  still ; 
For  never  was  there  Claudius  yet  but  wished  the  Commons  ill : 
Nor  lacks  he  fit  attendance ;  for  close  behind  his  heels. 
With  outstretched  chin  and  crouching  pace,  the  client  Marcus  steals, 
His  loins  girt  up  to  run  with  speed,  be  the  errand  what  it  may. 
And  the  smile  flickering  on  his  cheek,  for  aught  his  lord  may  say. 
Such  varlets  pimp  and  jest  for  hire  among  the  lying  Greeks  : 
Such  varlets  still  are  paid  to  hoot  when  brave  Licinius  speaks. 
Where'er  ye  shed  the  honey,  the  buzzing  flies  will  crowd ; 
Where'er  ye  fling  the  carrion,  the  raven's  croak  is  loud ; 
Where'er  down  Tiber  garbage  floats,  the  greedy  pike  ye  see ; 
And  wheresoe'er  such  lord  is  found,  such  client  still  will  be. 


fp 
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Just  then,  as  through  one  cloudless  chink  in  a  black  stormj  skj 
Shines  out  the  dewjmoming-star,  a  fidr  young  girl  came  bj. 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm. 
Home  she  went  bounding  from  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  at 

harm; 
And  past  those  dreaded  axes  she  innocently  ran, 
With  bright,  frank  brow  that  had  not  learned  to  blush  at  gaase  of  man : 
And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  turned,  and,  as  she  danced  along. 
She  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  old  song, 
How  for  a  sport  the  princes  came  spurring  from  the  camp. 
And  found  Lucrece,  combing  the  fleece,  under  the  midnight  lamp. 
The  maiden  sang  as  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he  darts  his  flight, 
From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  com,  to  meet  the  morning  light ; 
And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  young  voice,  and  saw  her  sweet  youii: 

face. 

And  loved  her  with  the  accursed  love  of  his  accursed  race. 

And  all  along  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 

His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet, 
******* 

Over  the  Alban  mountains  the  light  of  morning  broke ; 
From  all  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hills  curled  the  thin  wreaths  of 

smoke : 
The  city-gates  were  opened ;  the  Forum  all  alive. 
With  buyers  and  with  sellers  was  humming  like  a  hive : 
Blithely  on  brass  and  timber  the  craftsman's  stroke  was  ringing, 
And  blithely  o'er  her  panniers  the  market-girl  was  singing. 
And  blithely  yoimg  Virginia  came  smiling  from  her  home  : 
Ah !  woe  for  young  Virginia,  the  sweetest  maid  in  Rome  ! 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm. 
Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or 

harm. 
She  crossed  the  Forum  shining  with  stalls  in  alleys  gay. 
And  just  had  reached  the  very  spot  whereon  I  stand  this  day. 
When  up  the  varlet  Marcus  came  ;  not  such  as  when  erewhile 
He  crouched  behind  his  patron's  heels  with  the  true  client  smile : 
He  came  with  lowering  forehead,  swollen  features,  and  clenched  fist, 
And  strode  across  Virginia's  path,  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 
Hard  strove  the  frighted  maiden,  and  screamed  with  look  aghast ; 
And  at  her  scream  from  right  and  left  the  folk  came  running  fast ; 
The  money-changer  Crispus,  with  his  tliin  silver  hairs. 
And  Hanno  from  the  stately  booth  glittering  with  Pimic  wares. 
And  the  strong  smith  Murajna,  grasping  a  half-forged  brand. 
And  Volero  the  flesher,  his  cleaver  in  his  hand. 
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All  came  in  wrath  and  wonder ;  for  all  knew  that  fair  child ; 

And^  as  she  passed  them  twice  a  day,  all  kissed  their  hands  and 

smiled ; 
And  the  strong  smith  Mnrsena  gave  Marcus  such  a  blow. 
The  caitifi'  reeled  three  paces  back,  and  let  the  maiden  go. 
Yet  glared  he  fiercely  round  him,  and  growled  in  harsh,  fell  tone, 
*^  bne's  mine,  and  I  will  have  her :  I  seek  but  for  mine  own : 
She  is  my  slave,  bom  in  my  house,  and  stolen  away  and  sold. 
The  year  of  the  sore  sickness,  ere  she  was  twelve  hours  old. 
'Twas  in  the  sad  September,  the  month  of  wail  and  fright. 
Two  augurs  were  borne  forth  that  mom ;  the  Consul  died  ere  night* 
I  wait  on  Appius  Claudius,  I  waited  on  his  sire : 
Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong  beware  the  patron's  ire !" 

So  spake  the  varlet  Marcus ;  and  dread  and  silence  came 
On  all  the  people  at  the  sound  of  the  great  Claudian  name. 
For  then  there  was  no  Tribune  to  speak  the  word  of  might. 
Which  makes  the  rich  man  tremble,  and  guards  the  poor  man's  right. 
There  was  no  brave  Licinius,  no  honest  Sextius  then ; 
But  all  the  city,  in  great  fear,  obeyed  the  wicked  Ten. 
Yet  ere  the  varlet  Marcus  again  might  seize  the  maid, 
Wlio  clung  tight  to  Mursena's  skirt,  and  sobbed,  and  shrieked  for  aid. 
Forth  through  the  throng  of  gazers  the  young  Icilius  pressed. 
And  stamped  his  foot,  and  rent  his  gown,  and  smote  upon  his  breast. 
And  sprang  upon  that  column,  by  many  a  minstrel  sung, 
^Vhereon  three  mouldering  helmets,  three  rusting  swords,  are  hung. 
And  beckoned  to  the  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and  clear 
Poured  thick  and  fast  the  burning  words  which  tyrants  quake  to  hear. 

"  Now,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now  by  your  fathers'  graves. 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites,  or  be  for  ever  slaves ! 
For  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws  ?     For  this  did  Lucrece  bleed? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  wrought  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  P 
For  this  did  Scsevola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire  P 
Shall  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den? 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten? 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will ! 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill ! 
In  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  firmly  side  by  side  ; 
They  fiix^ed  the  Marcian  fury  ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride  : 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctius  an  outcast  forth  from  Bome ; 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  vnth  shivered  fasces  home. 
But  what  their  care  bequeathed  us  our  madness  flung  away : 
All  the  ripe  fruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day. 
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Exult,  ye  proud  Patricians  !    The  hard-fought  fight  is  o'er. 

We  strove  for  honours — ^'twas  in  vain :  for  freedom — ^'tis  no  more. 

No  crier  to  the  polling  summons  the  eager  throng ; 

No  tribune  breathes  the  word  of  might  that  guards  the  weaik  from 

wrong. 
Our  very  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  wilL 
Sidbes,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state — ^ye  have  them: — ^keep  them 

stiU. 

Still  keep  the  holy  fillets ;  still  keep  the  purple  gown, 

Tbeans,  and  the  curul^  chair,  the  car,  and  laurel  crown : 

Still  proas  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done. 

Still  fill  your  gamers  fix>m  the  soil  which  our  good  swords  have  won. 

Still,  like  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leech-craft  may  not  cure. 

Let  your  foul  usance  eat  away  the  substance  of  the  poor. 

Still  let  your  haggard  debtors  bear  all  their  &thers  bore ; 

Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of  yore; 

No  fire  when  15ber  freezes ;  no  air  in  dog-star  heat ; 

And  store  of  rods  for  free-bom  backs,  and  holes  for  free-bom  feet. 

Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters ;  bar  closer  still  the  grate ; 

Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  cruel  hate. 

But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Grods  above, 

Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love ! 

Have  ye  not  gracefril  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 

From  Consuls,  and  High  PontifGs,  and  ancient  Alban  kings  ? 

Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  to  set  their  tender  feet. 

Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  street^ 

Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiles  behold. 

And  breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold  ? 

Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 

The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife. 

The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  soid  endures. 

The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 

Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 

Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  infold  an  unpolluted  bride. 

Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame, 

That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flame. 

Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair. 

And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare.'* 
*****  -je  -»(• 

******* 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside. 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hide^ 
Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood. 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  grnxoUn^y         *»  of  UoodL 
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Haxd  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  Ids  whittle  down : 
Virginias  caught  the  whittle  np,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  Ins  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell, 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake,  ^^  Farewell,  sweet  child  I 

Farewell ! 
Oh !  how  I  lored  my  darling  I    Though  stem  I  sometimes  be, 
To  thee,  thou  knoVst,  I  was  not  so.    Who  conld  be  so  to  thee  9 
And  how  my  darling  loved  me  I    How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year ! 
And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  civic  crown. 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gown  \ 
Now,  all  those  things  are  over — ^yes,  all  thy  pretiy  ways. 
Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays ; 
And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return. 
Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  urn. 
The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Boman  walls. 
The  house  that  envied  not  ihe  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls. 
Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom. 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
The  time  is  come.     See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey ! 
With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft. 
Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left. 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 
Tea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 
Foul  outrage  which  thou  knowest  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more 

kiss; 
And  now  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this." 
With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side. 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath ; 
And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of  death ; 
And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 
A  cry  as  if  the  Yolscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 
Some  with  averted  faces  shrieking  fled  home  amain ; 
Some  ran  to  call  a  leech ;  and  some  ran  to  lift  the  slain : 
Some  felt  her  lips  and  little  wrist,  if  life  might  there  be  found ; 
And  some  tore  up  their  garments  &st,  and  strove  to  stanch  the 

wound. 
In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt,  and  stanched ;  for  never  truer  blow 
That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight  against  a  Yolscian  foe. 
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When  Appius  Claudms  saw  that  deed,  he  shuddered  and  sank 

down. 
And  hid  his  face  some  little  space  with  the  comer  of  his  gown^ 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Yirginius  tottered  nigh. 
And  stood  before  the  jndgment-seat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high. 
"  Oh !  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain. 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  yon,  do  right  between  ns  twain ; 
And  even  as  Appins  Clandins  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 
Deal  yon  by  Appins  Clandins  and  all  the  Clandian  line !  *' 
So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  tnmed,  and  went  his  way ; 
Bnt  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance  to  where  the  body  lay. 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan,  and  then,  witii  stead&st 

feet, 
Strode  right  across  the  market-place  imto  the  Sacred  Street. 

Then  np  sprang  Appins  Claudius :  ^^  Stop  him ;  alive  or  dead ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brings  his  head." 
He  looked  upon  his  clients ;  but  none  would  work  his  will. 
He  looked  upon  his  lictors ;  but  they  trembled,  and  stood  still. 
And,  as  Virginius  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence  cleft. 
Ever  the  mighty  mtdtitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  woeful  home. 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Boma. 

By  this  the  flood  of  people  was  swollen  from  every  side. 
And  streets  and  porches  round  were  filled  with  that  o'erflowing  tide; 
And  close  around  the  body  gathered  a  little  train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain« 
They  brought  a  bier,  and  hung  it  with  many  a  cypress  crown. 
And  gently  they  uplifted  her,  and  gently  laid  her  down. 
The  face  of  Appius  Claudius  wore  the  Claudian  scowl  and  sneer. 
And  in  the  Claudian  note  he  cried,  "  What  doth  this  rabble  here  ? 
Have  they  no  crafts  to  mind  at  home,  that  hitherward  they  straj  ? 
Ho  !  lictors,  clear  the  market-place,  and  fetch  the  corpse  away !  " 
The  voice  of  grief  and  fury  till  then  had  not  been  1  ud  ; 
But  a  deep  sullen  murmur  wandered  among  the  crowd. 
Like  the  moaning  noise  that  goes  before  the  whirlwind  on  the  deep, 
Or  the  growl  of  a  fierce  watch-dog  but  half-aroused  fi'om  sleep. 
But  when  the  lictors  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong, 
Each  with  his  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down  into  the  throng, 
Those  old  men  say,  who  saw  that  day  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 
That  in  the  Roman  Forum  was  never  sach  a  din. 
The  wailing,  hooting,  cursin^r  i4  hate. 

Were  heard  beyond  the  Pine 
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But  close  aronnd  the  body,  where  stood  the  little  train 

Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain. 

No  cries  were  there,  but  teeth  set  fast,  low  whispers  and  black  frowns, 

And  breaking  np  of  benches,  and  girding  np  of  gowns. 

*Twas  well  the  lictors  might  not  pierce  to  where  the  maiden  lay, 

Else  surely  had  they  been  all  twelve  torn  limb  fix)m  limb  that  day. 

Bight  glad  they  were  to  struggle  back,  blood  streaming  from  iheir 

heads. 
With  axes  all  in  splinters,  and  raiment  all  in  shreds. 
Then  Appius  Claudius  gnawed  his  lip,  and  the  blood  left  his  cheek ; 
And  thrice  he  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  thrice  he  strove  to 

speak; 
And  thrice  the  tossing  Forum  set  up  a  frightful  yell ; 
^^  See,  see,  thou  dog !  what  thou  hast  done ;  and  hide  thy  shame  in 

hell  I 
Tliou  that  wouldst  make  our  maidens  slaves  must  first  make  slaves 

of  m^i. 
Tribunes !  Hurrah  for  Tribunes !  Down  with  the  wicked  Ten !  " 
And  straightway,  thick  as  hailstones,  came  whizzing  through  the  air. 
Pebbles,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  all  round  the  cunde  chair : 
And  upon  Appius  Claudius  great  fear  and  trembling  came. 
For  never  was  a  Claudius  yet  brave  against  aught  but  shame. 
Though  the  great  houses  love  us  not,  we  own,  to  do  them  right, 
That  the  great  houses,  aU  save  one,  have  borne  them  well  in  fight. 
Still  Caius  of  Corioli,  his  triumphs  and  his  wrongs. 
His  vengeance  and  his  mercy,  live  in  our  camp-fire  songs. 
Beneath  the  yoke  of  Furius  ofb  have  Gaul  and  Tuscan  bowed ; 
And  Home  may  bear  the  pride  of  him  of  whom  herself  is  proud. 
But  evermore  a  Claudius  shrinks  from  a  stricken  field. 
And  changes  colour  like  a  maid  at  sight  of  sword  and  shield. 
The  Claudian  triumphs  all  were  won  within  the  city  towers ; 
The  Claudian  yoke  was  never  pressed  on  any  necks  but  ours. 
A  Cossus,  like  a  wild  cat,  springs  ever  at  the  face ; 
A  Fabius  rushes  like  a  boar  against  the  shouting  chase ; 
But  the  vile  Claudian  litter,  raging  with  currish  spite. 
Still  yelps  and  snaps  at  those  who  run,  still  nms  from  those  who 

smite. 
So  now  'twas  seen  of  Appius.     Wlien  stones  began  to  fiy. 
He  shook,  and  crouched,  and  ^vning  his  liands,  and  smote  upon  hia 

thigh. 
**  Elind  clients,  honest  lictors,  stand  by  me  in  this  fray ! 
Must  I  be  torn  in  pieces  ?    Home,  home,  the  nearest  way  !  *' 
While  yet  he  spake,  and  looked  around  with  a  bewilder^  stare. 
Four  sturdy  lictors  put  their  necks  beneath  the  curule  chair ; 
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And  fourscore  clients  on  the  left,  and  fourscore  on  the  right, 
Arrayed  themselves  with  swords  and  staves,  and  loins  girt  up  for 

fight. 
But,  though  without  or  staff  or  sword,  so  furious  was  the  throng. 
That  scarce  the  train  with  might  and  main  could  bring  their  lord 

along. 
Twelve  times  the  crowd  made  at  him ;  five  times  they  seized  his 

gown; 
Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got  him  down : 
And  sharper  came  the  pelting ;  and  evermore  tiie  yell — 
"  Tribunes !  we  will  have  Tribunes  !  *' — ^rose  with  a  louder  swell : 
And  the  chair  tossed  as  tosses  a  bark  with  tattered  sail 
When  raves  the  Adriatic  beneath  an  eastern  gale, 
When  the  Calabrian  sea-marks  are  lost  in  clouds  of  spume. 
And  the  great  Thunder-Cape  has  donned  his  veil  of  inky  gloom. 
One  stone  hit  Appius  in  the  mouth,  and  one  beneath  the  ear; 
And  ere  he  reached  Moimt  Palatine,  he  swooned  with  pain  and  fear. 
His  cursed  head,  that  he  was  wont  to  hold  so  high  with  pride, 
Now,  like  a  drunken  man's,  hung  down,  and  swayed  from  side  to 

side; 
And  when  his  stout  retainers  had  brought  him  to  his  door^ 
His  fiice  and  neck  were  all  one  cake  of  filth  and  clotted  gore. 
As  Appius  CSlaudius  was  that  day,  so  may  his  grandson  be  ! 
God  send  Bome  one  such  other  sight,  and  send  me  there  to  see! 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  CAPYS. 


It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  any  reader  that  accord- 
ing to  the  popnlar  tradition,  Bomulus,  after  he  had  slain  his 
grand-uncle  Amulins,  and  restored  his  grand£Either  Numitor, 
determined  to  quit  Alba,  the  hereditary  domain  of  the  Sylvian 
princes,  and  to  fonnd  a  new  city.  The  Gods,  it  was  added, 
vouchsafed  the  clearest  signs  of  the  favour  with  which  they 
regarded  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  high  destinies  reserved 
for  the  young  colony. 

This  event  was  likely  to  be  a  favourite  theme  of  the  old 
Latin  minstrels.  They  would  naturally  attribute  the  project 
of  Eomulus  to  some  divine  intimation  of  the  power  and  pros- 
perity which  it  was  decreed  that  his  city  should  attain.  They 
would  probably  introduce  seers  foretelling  the  victories  of 
xmbom  Consuls  and  Dictators,  and  the  last  great  victory 
would  generally  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
prediction.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  supposition 
that  the  poet  who  was  employed  to  celebrate  the  first  great 
triumph  of  the  Bomans  over  the  Greeks  might  throw  his  song 
of  exultation  into  this  form. 

The  occasion  was  one  likely  to  excite  the  strongest  feelings 
of  national  pride.  A  great  outrage  had  been  followed  by  a 
great  retribution.  Seven  years  before  this  time,  Lucius  Post- 
humius  Megellus,  who  sprang  fix)m  one  of  the  noblest  houses 
of  Home,  and  had  been  thrice  Consul,  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Tarentum,  with  charge  to  demand  reparation  for  grievous 
injuries.  The  Tarentines  gave  him  audience  in  their  theatre, 
where  he  addressed  them  in  such  Greek  as  he  could  command, 
which,  we  may  well  believe,  was  not  exactly  such  as  Cineas 
would  have  spoken.  An  exquisite  sense  of  tiie  ridiculous  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  character;  and  closely  connected  with 
this  fi«;uliy  waa  a  strong  propensity  to  flippancy  and  imper- 
tinence.  When  Posthumius  placed  an  accent  wrong,  his 
hearers  burst  into  a  laugk.  When  he  remonstrated,  they 
hooted  him,    and   called   him  barbarian;   and    at   length 
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hissed  him  off  the  stage  as  if  he  had  been  a  bad  actor.  As 
the  gi*aye  Boman  retired,  a  buffoon  who,  from  his  constant 
drunkenness,  Avas  nicknamed  the  Pint-pot,  came  up  with 
gestures  of  the  grossest  indecency,  and  bespattered  the  sena- 
torial gown  with  filth.  Posthumius  turned  round  to  the 
multitude,  and  held  up  the  gown,  as  if  appealing  to  the 
universal  law  of  nations.  The  sight  only  increased  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Tarentines.  They  clapped  their  hands,  and  set 
up  a  shout  of  laughter  which  shook  the  theatre.  "  Men  of 
Tarentum,"  said  Posthumius,  "  it  will  take  not  a  little  blood 
to  wash  this  gown."  * 

Bome,  in  consequence  of  this  insult,  declared  war  against 
the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentines  sought  for  allies  beyond  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  came  to  their  help 
with  a  large  army ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  two  great 
nations  of  antiquity  were  fairly  matched  against  each  other. 

The  fame  of  Greece  in  arms,  as  well  as  in  arts,  was  then  at 
the  height.    Half  a  century  earlier,  the  career  of  Alexander 
had  excited  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  nations  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.    Eoyal  houses,  founded 
by  Macedonian  captains,  still  reigned  at  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria.   That  barbarian  warriors,  led  by  barbarian  chiefs, 
should  win  a  pitched  battle  against  Greek  valour  guided  by 
Greek  science,  seemed  as  incredible  as  it  would  now  seem 
that  the  Burmese  or  the  Siamese  should,  in  the  open  plain, 
put  to  flight  an  equal  number  of  the  best  English  troops. 
The  Tarentines  were  convinced  that  their  coimtrymen  were 
irresistible   in  war;   and  this   conviction   had  emboldened 
them  to  treat  with  the  grossest  indignity  one  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  an  inferior  race.     Of  the 
Greek  generals  then  living  Pyrrhus  was  indisputably   the 
first.     Among  the  troops  who  were  trained  in  the  Greek 
discipline  his  Epirotes  ranked  high.     His  expedition  to  Italy 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  world.     He  found 
there  a  people  who,  far  inferior  to  the  Athenians  and  Corin- 
thians in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  speculative  sciences,  and  in  all 
the  refinements  of  life,  were  the  best  soldiers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.     Their  arms,  their  gradations  of  rank,  their  order 
of  battle,  their  method  of  intrenchment,  were  all  of  Latin 
origin,  and  had  all  been  gradually  brought  near  to  perfec- 
tion, not  by  the  study  of  foreign  models,  but  by  the  genius 
and  experience  of  many  generations  of  great  native  com- 
manders.   The  first  wo  'he  Idng,  when 
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his  practised  eye  had  surveyed  the  Boman  encampment^  were 
full  of  meaning :  — "  These  barbarians,"  he  said,  "  have 
nothing  barbarous  in  their  military  arrangements."  He  was 
at  first  victorious  ;  for  his  own  talents  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  captains  who  were  opposed  to  him ;  and  the  Bomans 
were  not  prepared  for  the  onset  of  the  elephants  of  the  East, 
which  were  then  for  the  first  time  seen  in  Italy — ^moving 
mountains,  with  long  snakes  for  hands.^  But  the  victories 
of  the  Epirotes  were  fiercely  disputed,  dearly  purchased,  and 
altogether  xmprofitable.  At  length,  Manius  Curius  Dentatus, 
who  had  in  his  first  Consulship  won  two  triumphs,  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  Commonwealth,  and  sent  to 
encounter  the  invaders.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near 
Beneventum.  Pyrrhus  was  completely  defeated.  He  re- 
passed the  sea;  and  the  world  learned,  with  amazement, 
that  a  people  had  been  discovered,  who,  in  fair  fighting,  were 
superior  to  the  best  troops  that  had  been  drilled  on  the 
system  of  Parmenio  and  Antigonus. 

The  conquerors  had  a  good  right  to  exult  in  their  success  ; 
for  their  glory  was  all  their  own.  They  had  not  learned 
from  their  enemy  how  to  conquer  him.  It  was  with  their 
own  national  arms,  and  in  their  own  national  battle-array, 
that  they  had  overcome  weapons  and  tactics  long  believed  to 
be  invincible.  The  pilmn  and  the  broadsword  had  vanquished 
the  Macedonian  spear.  The  legion  had  broken  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  Even  the  elephants,  when  the  surprise  pro- 
duced by  their  first  appearance  was  over,  could  cause  no 
disorder  in  the  steady  yet  flexible  battalions  of  Bome. 

It  is  said  by  Flonis,  and  may  easily  be  believed,  that  the 
triumph  far  surpassed  in  magnificence  any  that  Bome  had 
previously  seen.  The  only  spoils  which  Papirius  Cursor  and 
Fabius  Maximus  could  exhibit  were  flocks  and  herds,  wag- 
gons of  rude  structure,  and  heaps  of  si>ears  and  helmets.  But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  riches  of  Asia  and  the  arts  of 
Greece  adorned  a  Boman  pageant.  Plate,  fine  stufPs,  costly 
furniture,  rare  animals,  exquisite  paintings  and  sculptures, 
formed  part  of  the  procession.  At  the  banquet  would  be 
assembled  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  among  whom 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus  would  take  the  highest  room.  Caius 
Fabricius  Luscinus,  then,  after  two  Consulships  and  two 
triumphs.  Censor  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  doiibtless 
<K*oupy  a  place  of  honour  at  the  board.     In  situations  less 

*  Anguimanu9  is  the  old  Latin  epithet  for  an  elephant.    Lucretius,  ii.  /iSA. 
T.  1302. 
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conspicuous  probably  lay  some  of  those  who  were,  a  fisw 
years  later,  the  terror  of  Carthage;  Cains  DuilinB,  the 
fonnder  of  the  maritime  greatness  of  his  country ;  Marcos 
Atilius  Begulus,  who  owed  to  defeat  a  renown  fisur  higher 
than  that  which  he  had  derived  from  his  victories ;  and  C^us 
Lutatius  Catulus,  who,  while  suffering  from  a  grieYOua 
wound,  fought  the  great  battle  of  the  JSgates,  and  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  a  triumphant  dose.  It  is  impossible 
to  recount  the  names  of  these  eminent  citizens,  without  re- 
flecting that  they  were  all,  without  exception.  Plebeians,  and 
would,  but  for  the  ever-memorable  struggle  maintained  by 
Caius  licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius,  have  been  doomed  to  hide 
in  obscurity,  or  to  waste  in  civil  broils,  the  capacity  and 
energy  which  prevailed  against  Pyrrhus  and  Hamilcar. 

On  such  a  day  we  may  suppose  that  the  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm of  a  Latin  poet  would  vent  itself  in  reiterated  shouts 
of  lo  triwmphe,  such  as  were  uttered  by  Horace  on  a  far  less 
exciting  occasion,  and  in  boasts  resembling  those  which 
Virgil  put  into  the  mouth  of  Anchises.  The  superiority  of 
some  foreign  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
lazy  arts  of  peace,  would  be  admitted  with  disdainftd  can- 
dour; but  pre-eminence  in  all  the  qualities  which  fit  a 
people  to  subdue  and  govern  mankind  would  be  claimed  for 
the  Bomans. 

The  following  lay  belongs  to  the  latest  age  of  Latin  bal- 
lad-poetry. Neevius  and  Livius  Andronicus  were  probably 
among  the  children  whose  mothers  held  them  up  to  see  the 
chariot  of  Curius  go  by.  The  minstrel  who  sang  on  that 
day  might  possibly  have  lived  to  read  the  first  hexameters  of 
Ennius,  and  to  see  the  first  comedies  of  Plautus.  His  poem, 
as  might  be  expected,  shows  a  much  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  geography,  manners,  and  productions  of  remote  nations, 
than  would  have  been  found  in  compositions  of  the  age  of 
Camillus.  But  he  troubles  himself  little  about  dates,  and 
having  heard  travellers  talk  with  admiration  of  the  Colossus 
of  Bhodes,  and  of  the  structures  and  gardens  with  which  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  had  embellished  their  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  he  has  never  thought  of  inquir- 
ing whether  these  things  existed  in  the  age  of  Somulus. 
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A  LAT  SUNG  AT  THE  BANQUBT  DT  THB  OAPITOL,  ON  THE  DAY 
WHEREON  XANIUS  CITBIUS  DENTATUS,  A  SECOKB  TIME 
CONSUL,  TRIUMPHED  OVER  KING  PYBRHUS  AND  THB  TAREN- 
TINES,   IN  THE  TEAR  OF  THB  OITT  OOOCLXZIX. 


I. 

Now  slain  is  King  Amulius, 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line, 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  throne  of  Aventine. 
Slain  is  the  Pontiff  Gamers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom : 
"  The  children  to  the  Tiber, 

The  mother  to  the  tomb." 

II. 

In  Alba's  lake  no  fisher 

His  net  to-day  is  flinging : 
On  the  dark  rind  of  Alba's  oaks 

To-day  no  axe  is  ringing : 
The  yoke  hangs  o'er  the  manger : 

The  scythe  lies  in  the  hay : 
Through  all  the  Alban  villages 

No  work  is  done  to-day. 

III. 

And  every  Alban  burgher 

Hath  donned  his  whitest  gown ; 
And  every  head  in  Alba 

Weareth  a  poplar  crown ; 
And  every  Alban  door-post 

With  boughs  and  flowers  is  gay. 
For  to-day  the  dead  are  living ; 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 

M  X   2 
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IV. 

They  were  doomed  by  a  bloody  king : 

They  were  doomed  by  a  lying  priest : 
They  were  cast  on  the  raging  flood : 

Thej  were  tracked  by  the  raging  beast : 
Baging  beast  and  raging  flood 

Alike  have  spared  the  prey ; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living : 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 


V. 

The  troubled  river  knew  them, 

And  smoothed  his  yellow  foam 
And  gently  rocked  the  cradle 

That  bore  the  &te  of  Borne. 
The  ravening  she-wolf  knew  them, 

And  licked  them  o*er  and  o'er, 
And  gave  them  of  her  own  fierce  milk^ 

Bich  with  raw  flesh  and  gore. 
Twenty  winters,  twenty  springs. 

Since  then  have  rolled  away ; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living : 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 


VI. 

Blithe  it  was  to  see  the  twins. 

Bight  goodly  youths  and  tall, 
Marching  from  Alba  Longa 

To  their  old  grandsire's  hall. 
Along  their  path  fresh  garlands 

Are  hung  fix)m  tree  to  tree : 
Before  them  stride  the  pipers, 

Piping  a  note  of  glee. 


VII. 


On  the  right  goes  Bomulus, 
With  arms  to  the  elbows  red. 

And  in  his  hand  a  broadsword. 
And  on  the  blade  a  head — 
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A  head  in  an  iron  helmet. 

With  horse-hair  hanging  down, 
A  shaggj  head,  a  swarthy  head, 

Fixed  in  a  ghastly  frown — 
The  head  of  King  Amnlins 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line, 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  throne  of  Aventine. 

vni. 

On  the  left  side  goes  Bemus, 

With  wrists  and  fingers  red, 
And  in  his  hand  a  boar-spear. 

And  on  the  point  a  head — 
A  wrinkled  head  and  aged, 

With  silver  beard  and  hair. 
And  holy  fillets  round  it. 

Such  as  the  pontifb  wear — 
The  head  of  ancient  Gamers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom : 
"  The  children  to  the  Tiber ; 

The  mother  to  the  tomb." 


IX. 

Two  and  two  behind  the  twins 

Their  trusty  comrades  go. 
Four  and  forty  valiant  men. 

With  club,  and  axe,  and  bow. 
On  each  side  every  hamlet 

Pours  forth  its  joyous  crowd. 
Shouting  lads  and  baying  dogs. 

And  children  laughing  loud. 
And  old  men  weeping  fondly 

As  Bhea's  boys  go  by,  . 
And  maids  who  shriek  to  see  the  Leads, 

Yet,  shrieking,  press  more  nigh. 

X. 

So  they  marched  along  the  lake ; 

They  marched  by  fold  and  stall. 
By  cornfield  and  by  vineyard. 

Unto  the  old  man's  hsJL 
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In  the  hall-gate  sate  Capys, 

CapjBy  the  sightless  seer ; 
From  head  to  foot  he  trembled 

As  Bomidus  drew  near. 
And  up  stood  stiff  his  thin  white  hair. 

And  his  blind  eyes  flashed  fire : 
^^  Hail !  foster  child  of  the  wonderons  nurse ! 

Hail !  son  of  the  wonderons  sire  I 


<<  But  thon — ^what  dost  thon  here 

In  the  old  man's  peacefbl  hall? 
What  doth  the  eagle  in  the  coop. 

The  bison  in  the  stall? 
Our  com  fills  manja  gamer; 

Onr  Tines  dasp  many  a  tree ; 
Our  fiocks  are  white  on  many  a  hill 

Bnt  these  are  not  for  thee. 


XIII. 

"  For  thee  no  treasure  ripens 

In  the  Tartessian  mine : 
For  thee  no  ship  brings  precious  bales 

Across  the  Libyan  brine ; 
Thou  shalt  not  drink  from  amber ; 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  on  down ; 
Arabia  shall  not  steep  thy  locks, 

Nor  Sidon  tinge  thy  gown. 


xrv. 

**  Leave  gold  and  myrrh  and  jewels, 

Bich  table  and  soft  bed, 
To  them  who  of  man's  seed  are  bom, 

Whom  woman's  milk  have  fed. 
Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre, 

For  pleasure,  nor  for  rest ; 
Thou,  that  art  sprung  from  the  War-god's  loins. 

And  hast  tugged  at  the  she-wolfs  breast. 
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^*  From  sunrise  unto  sunset 

All  earth  shall  hear  th  j  fiune : 
A  glorious  city  thou  shalt  build. 

And  name  it  b j  th j  name : 
And  there,  unquenched  through  a.ges. 

Like  Vesta's  sacred  fire. 
Shall  live  the  spirit  of  thy  nurse, 

The  spirit  of  thj  sire. 


XVI. 

(I 


The  ox  toils  through  the  furrow, 

Obedient  to  the  goad; 
The  patient  ass,  up  flinty  paths. 

Plods  with  his  weary  load : 
With  whine  and  bound  the  spaniel 

His  master's  whistle  hears ; 
And  the  sheep  yields  her  patiently 

To  the  loud  clashing  shears. 


xvn. 


But  thy  nurse  will  hear  no  master. 

Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load ; 
And  woe  to  them  that  shear  her. 

And  woe  to  them  that  goad  I 
When  all  the  pack,  loud  baying. 

Her  bloody  lair  surrounds. 
She  dies  in  silence,  biting  hard. 

Amidst  the  dying  hounds. 


xvin. 

**  Pomona  loves  the  orchard ; 

And  Liber  loves  the  vine ; 
And  Pales  loves  the  straw-built  shed 

Warm  with  the  breath  of  kine; 
And  Venus  loves  the  whispers 

Of  plighted  youth  and  maid. 
In  April's  ivory  moonlight 

Beneath  the  chestnut  shade* 
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'^  But  th J  father  loves  the  clashing 

Of  broadsword  and  of  shield : 
He  loves  to  drinkthe  steam  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  battle-field : 
He  smiles  a  smile  more  dreadfiil 

Than  his  own  dreadfiil  frown. 
When  he  sees  the  thick  black  cloud  of  smoke 

Go  up  from  the  conquered  town. 

XX. 

**  And  such  as  is  the  War-god, 

The  author  of  thy  line, 
And  such  as  she  who  suckled  thee. 

Even  such  be  thou  and  thine. 
Leave  to  the  soft  Oampanian 

His  baths  and  his  perfumes ; 
Leave  to  the  sordid  race  of  Tyre 

Their  dyeing-vats  and  looms : 
Leave  to  ihe  sons  of  Carthage 

The  rudder  and  the  oar : 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  Nymphs 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore. 

XXI. 

"  Thine,  Boman,  is  the  pilum  : 

Boman,  the  sword  is  thine, 
The  even  trench,  the  bristling  mound. 

The  legion's  ordered  line  ; 
And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph, 

Which  with  their  laurelled  train 
Move  slowly  up  the  shouting  streets 

To  Jove's  eternal  fane. 

XXII. 

"  Beneath  thy  yoke  the  Volscian 

Shall  vail  his  lofty  brow : 
Soft  Capua's  curled  revellers 

Before  thy  chairs  shall  bow  : 
The  Lucumoes  of  Amus 

Shall  quake  thy  rods  to  see ; 
And  the  proud  Samnite's  I  ^  ^^^ 

ShaU  yield 
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ZXIII. 

"  The  Qavl  shall  come  against  thee 

From  the  land  of  snow  and  night : 
Thou  shalt  give  his  fair-haired  armies 

To  the  raven  and  the  kite. 


€€ 


The  Greek  shall  come  against  thee. 

The  conqueror  of  the  East. 
Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 

The  huge  earth-shaking  beast, 
The  beast  on  whom  the  castle 

With  all  its  guards  doth  stand. 
The  beast  who  hath  between  his  eyes 

The  serpent  for  a  hand. 
First  march  the  bold  Epirotes, 

Wedged  close  with  shield  and  spear. 
And  the  ranks  of  &lse  Tarentnm 

Are  guttering  in  the  rear. 


*^  The  ranks  of  false  Torentum 

Like  hunted  sheep  shall  fly : 
In  vain  the  bold  Epirotes 

Shall  round  their  standards  die : 
And  Apennine's  grey  vidtures 

Shall  have  a  noble  feast 
On  the  &t  and  the  eyes 

Of  the  huge  earth-shaking  beast. 


**  Hurrah  !  for  the  good  weapons 

That  keep  the  War-god's  land. 
Hurrah  I  for  Bome's  stout  pilum 

In  a  stout  Soman  hand. 
Hurrah  I  for  Bome's  short  broadsword 

That  through  the  thick  array 
Of  levelled  spears  and  serried  shielda 

Hews  deep  its  goiy  way. 
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^'  Hnrrah  I  for  the  great  trimnph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hnrrah  I  for  the  waa  captiYes 

That  pass  in  endless  file. 
Ho !  bold  Epirotes,  whither 

Hath  the  Bed  King  ta'en  flight? 
Ho !  dogs  of  false  Tarentnm, 

Is  not  the  gown  washed  white? 


^Hnrrah !  for  the  great  trinmph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hnrrah !  for  the  rich  dye  of  Tyre, 

And  the  fine  web  of  Nile, 
The  helmets  gay  with  plnmage 

Tom  from  the  pheasant's  wings, 
The  belts  set  thick  with  starry  gems 

That  shone  on  Indian  kings, 
The  nms  of  massy  silver. 

The  goblets  rongh  with  gold. 
The  many-colonred  tablets  bright 

With  loves  and  wars  of  old, 
The  stone  that  breathes  and  straggles, 

The  brass  that  seems  to  speak ; — 
Such  cnnning  they  who  dwell  on  high 

Have  given  nnto  the  Greek. 


xzix. 

*'  Hurrah  I  for  Manins  Curius, 

The  bravest  son  of  Borne, 
Thrice  in  utmost  need  sent  forth. 

Thrice  drawn  in  triumph  home. 
Weave,  weave,  for  Manius  Curius 

The  third  embroidered  gown : 
Make  ready  the  third  loA^uUy 

And  twine  the  thir  tf^KtOUf^mi 
And  yoke  the  steeds 

With  necks  like  i 
And  deck  the  bull,  ] 

The  bull  as  white 
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**  Blest  and  tkrice  blest  the  Boman 

Who  sees  Bome's  brightest  day, 
Who  sees  that  long  victorious  pomp 

Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Forum, 

And  round  the  Suppliant's  Grove, 
Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 

Of  Capitolian  Jove. 


**  Then  where,  o'er  two  bright  havens. 

The  towers  of  Corinth  frown ; 
Where  the  gigantic  King  of  Day 

On  his  own  Bhodes  looks  down ; 
Where  soft  Orontes  murmurs 

Beneath  the  laurel  shades ; 
Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  length 

Of  dark  red  colonnades ; 
Where  in  the  still  deep  water. 

Sheltered  frt>m  waves  and  blasts, 
Bristles  the  dusky  forest 

Of  Byrsa's  thousand  masts ; 
Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 

Amidst  the  northern  ice ; 
Where  through  the  sand  of  morning-land 

The  camel  bears  the  spice ; 
Where  Atlas  flings  his  shadow 

For  o'er  the  western  foam. 
Shall  be  great  fear  on  all  who  hear 

The  mighiy  name  of  Bome.^ 


99 
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EPITAPH  ON  HENET  MARTYN-    (1812.) 


Hebe  Martjn  lies.    In  Manhood's  early  bloom 
The  Christian  Hero  finds  a  Pagan  tomb. 
Beligion,  sorrowing  o*er  her  fayonrite  son. 
Points  to  the  glorious  trophies  that  he  won. 
Eternal  trophies  !  not  with  carnage  red. 
Not  stained  with  tears  by  hapless  captiyes  shed. 
But  trophies  of  the  Cross !  for  that  dear  name. 
Through  every  form  of  danger,  death  and  shame. 
Onward  he  journeyed  to  a  happier  shore. 
Where  danger,  death,  and  shame  assault  no  mox>e. 
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I4NE3  TO  THE  MEMOET  OF  PITT,     (1818.) 


Oh  Britain !  deaa-  lale,  when  the  armala  of  story 
Shall  tell  of  the  deeds  that  thy  children  have  done. 

When  the  strains  of  each  poet  shall  aiiig  of  their  glory. 
And  the  triumphs  their  skill  and  their  valour  hare  won ; 

When  the  olive  and  palm  in  thy  chaplet  are  blended, 

"When  thy  arts,  and  thy  fame,  and  thy  eommeroe  increase, 

When  thy  arms  through  the  uttermost  coasts  are  extended. 
And  thy  war  is  trinmithant,  and  happy  thy  peace ; 

When  the  ocean,  whose  waves  like  a  rampart  flow  round  thee, 

Conveying  thy  mandates  to  every  shore, 
And  the  empire  of  nature  no  longer  con  bound  thee. 

And  the  world  be  the  scene  of  thy  conquests  no  more : 

Remember  the  man  who  in  sorrow  and  dajiger. 
When  thy  glory  was  set,  and  thy  spirit  was  low. 

When  thy  hopes  were  o'ertumed  by  Uie  arms  of  the  stranger. 
And  thy  banners  displayed  in  the  halls  of  the  foe, 

Stood  forth  in  the  tempest  of  doabt  and  disaster. 

Unaided,  and  single,  the  danger  to  brave. 
Asserted  thy  claims,  and  the  rights  of  his  master, 

Preserved  thee  to  conquer,  and  saved  thee  to  save, 
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A.  BADICAL  WAB  SONG.    (1820.) 


Awake,  arise,  the  hour  is  come. 

For  rows  and  reyolnidons ; 
There's  no  receipt  like  pike  and  dram 

For  crazy  constitutions. 
Close,  close  the  shop !  Break,  break  the  loom. 

Desert  your  hearths  and  fhrrows,  / 

And  throng  in  arms  to  seal  the  doom 

Of  England's  rotten  boroughs. 

We'll  stretch  that  tort'ring  Castlereagh 

On  his  own  Dublin  rack,  sir ; 
We'll  drown  the  King  in  Eau  de  vie. 

The  Laureate  in  his  sack,  sir. 
Old  Eldon  and  his  sordid  hag 

In  molten  gold  we'll  smother. 
And  stifle  in  his  own  green  bag 

The  Doctor  and  his  brother. 

In  chains  we'll  hang  in  fair  Guildhall 

The  City's  famed  Becoi'der, 
And  next  on  proud  St.  Stephen's  fall, 

Though  Wynne  should  squeak  to  order. 
In  vain  our  tyrants  then  shall  try 

To  'scape  our  martial  law,  sir ; 
In  Tain  the  trembling  Speaker  cry 

That  "  Strangers  must  withdraw,"  sir. 

Copley  to  hang  offbnds  no  text ; 

A  rat  is  not  a  man,  sir : 
With  schedules  and  with  tax  bills  next 

We'll  bury  pious  Van,  sir. 
The  slaves  who  loyed  the  Income  Tax, 

We'll  crush  by  scores,  like  mites,  sir. 
And  him,  the  wretch  who  freed  the  blacks. 

And  more  enslaved  the  whitea^«s« 
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The  peer  sliall  dangle  from  his  gate^ 

The  bishop  firom  his  steeple, 
Till  all  recanting,  own,  the  State 

Means  nothing  but  the  People. 
We*ll  fix  the  churches  revenues 

On  Apostolic  basis, 
One  coat,  one  scrip,  one  pair  of  shoes 

Shall  pay  their  strange  grimaces. 

We'll  strap  the  bar's  deluding  train 

In  their  own  darling  halter. 
And  with  his  big  church  bible  brain 

The  parson  at  the  altar. 
Hail  glorious  hour,  when  £Etir  Beform 

Shall  bless  our  longing  nation. 
And  Hunt  receiye  commands  to  form 

A  new  administration. 

Carlisle  sliall  sit  enthroned,  where  sat 

Our  Oranmer  and  our  Seeker ; 
And  Watson  show  his  snow-white  hat 

In  England's  rich  Exchequer. 
The  breast  of  Thistlewood  shall  wear 

Our  Welleslej's  star  and  sash,  man ; 
And  many  a  mausoleum  fair 

Shall  rise  to  honest  Cashman. 

Then,  then  beneath  the  nine-tailed  cat 

Shall  they  who  used  it  writhe,  air ; 
And  curates  lean,  and  rectors  fat, 

Sliall  dig  the  ground  they  tithe,  sir. 
Down  with  your  Bayleys,  and  your  Bests, 

Tour  Gififbrds,  and  your  Gumeys : 
We'll  clear  the  island  of  the  pests, 

Which  mortals  name  attorneys. 

Down  with  your  sheriffs,  and  your  mBjfOts, 

Tour  registrars,  ar 
We'll  live  without 

And  die  withouf 
No  discontented  fi 

To  see  her  spouf 
We'll  tread  the  toi 

And  live  oo 
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Then,  when  the  high-bom  and  the  great 

Are  humbled  to  our  leyel. 
On  all  the  wealth  of  Church  and  State, 

Like  aldermen,  we'll  reyel. 
Well  live  when  hushed  the  battle's  din. 

In  smoking  and  in  cards,  sir. 
In  drinking  nnexcised  gin, 

And  wooing  fair  Poissardes,  sir. 


» 

» 


BB  a 
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IVET.    (1824.) 

A  SONa  OF  THB  HUaUENOTB. 


Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  gbries  are  I 
And  glory  to  our  Soyereign  Liege,  King  Hemy  of  Nayane  I 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  somid  of  music  and  of  dance, 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  yines,  oh  pleasant  land  of 

France  ! 
And  thou,  Bochelle,  our  own  Bochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters^ 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 
Am  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy. 
For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  tiiey  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war. 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah !  for  lyry,  and  Henry  of  Nayarre. 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel-peers, 
And  AppenzeFs  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our  land ; 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand : 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood, 
And  good  Coligni's  hoaiy  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  Grod,  who  rules  the  &te  of  war. 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Hemy  of  Nayarre. 

The  "K'JTig  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  drest, 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

He  looked  upon  his  peo]^,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  high* 

Bight  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wingy 

Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout.  ^'    IflAjpfve  our  Lord  the  Engi* 

"  An  if  my  standard-bearer 

"  For  never  saw  I  promise 

"  Press  where  ye  see  my  ^ 

**  And  be  your  oriflamme 
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Hurrah !  the  foes  are  nioving.    Hark  to  the  mingled  din, 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin. 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fiaist  across  Saint  Andre's  plain. 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies, — upon  them  with  the  lance. 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours.    Mayenne  hath  turned  his  rein. 

D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.    The  Flemish  coant  is  slain. 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 

The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail. 

And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along  our  van, 

^^  Bemember  Saint  Bartholomew,"  was  passed  firom  man  to  man. 

But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  "  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe  : 

"  Down,  down,  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go." 

Oh !  Wtos  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 

As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre  ? 

Kight  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fought  for  France  to-day ; 

And  many  a  lordly  banner  God  gave  them  for  a  prey. 

But  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  us  best  in  fight ; 

And  the  good  Lord  of  Eosny  hath  ta'en  the  comet  white. 

Our  own  true  Maximilian  the  comet  white  hath  ta'en. 

The  comet  white  with  crosses  black,  the  flag  of  false  Lorraine. 

Up  with  it  high  ;  imfiirl  it  wide ;  that  all  the  host  may  know 

How  Grod  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which  vnx)ught  his  church 

such  woe. 
Then  on  the  ground,  while  trumpets  sound  their  loudest  point  of  war. 
Fling  the  red  shreds,  a  footcloth  meet  for  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Ho  !  maidens  of  Vienna ;  Ho !  matrons  of  Lucerne ; 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Ho  !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  souls. 

Ho !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright ; 

Ho  !  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night. 

For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the  slave, 

And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave, 

Then  glory  to  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 

And  glory  to  our  Soverei^i  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 
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THE  BATTLE  OP  MONCONTOUE.    (1824.) 


Oh,  weep  for  Moncontonr !     Oh  !  weep  for  the  hour 
When  the  children  of  darkness  and  evil  had  power. 
When  the  horsemen  of  Yalois  triumphantly  trod 
On  the  bosoms  that  bled  for  their  rights  and  their  GU)d* 

Oh,  weep  for  Moncontonr !     Oh !  weep  for  the  slain. 
Who  for  fidth  and  for  freedom  lay  slaughtered  in  vain ; 
Oh,  weep  for  the  living,  who  linger  to  bear 
The  renegade's  shame,  or  the  exile's  despair. 

One  look,  one  last  look,  to  our  cots  and  our  towers. 
To  the  rows  of  our  yiaes,  and  the  beds  of  our  flowers. 
To  the  church  where  the  bones  of  our  fathers  decayed. 
Where  we  fondly  had  deemed  that  our  own  would  be 

Alas  !  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home. 
To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  the  shavelings  of  Bome, 
To  the  serpent  of  Florence,  the  vulture  of  Spain, 
To  the  pride  of  Anjou,  and  the  guile  of  Lorraine. 

Farewell  to  thy  foimtains,  farewell  to  thy  shades. 
To  the  song  of  thy  youths,  and  the  dance  of  thy  maids. 
To  the  breath  of  thy  gardens,  the  hum  of  thy  bees. 
And  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees. 

Farewell,  and  for  ever.     The  priest  and  the  slave 
Mav  rule  in  the  halls  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
Our  hearths  we  abandon ;  our  lands  we  resign ; 
But,  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  thine, 
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SONGS  OP  THE  CIVIL  WAE. 

I.  THE  BATTLE  OF  NASEBT,  BT  OBADIAH  BIKD-THEIB-KIHaS- 
Ur-OHAINS-AND-THEIB-NOBLES-WITH-LnrKS-OF-IBON,  8EB- 
JEANT  IN  IEETON'S   BEOIMEin?.      (1824.) 


Oh  !  wherefore  come  ye  forth,  in  triumph  from  the  North, 
With  your  hands,  and  your  feet,  and  your  raiment  all  red  9 

And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  fordi  a  joyous  shout  P 
And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  which  ye  tread? 

Oh  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  we  trod ; 

For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the  haughty  and  the  strong. 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places,  and  slew  the  saints  of  Qod. 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June, 
That  we  saw  their  banners  dance,  and  their  cuirasses  shine, 

And  the  Man  of  Blood  was  there,  with  his  long  essenced  hair, 
And  Astley,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Bupert  of  the  Shine. 

Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword. 
The  Greneral  rode  along  us  to  form  us  to  the  fight. 

When  a  murmuring  soimd  broke  out,  and  swell'd  into  a  shout. 
Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant's  right. 

And  hark !  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore. 
The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line  1 

For  God !  for  the  Cause !  for  the  Church,  for  the  Laws ! 
For  Charles  King  of  England,  and  Bupert  of  the  Ehine ! 

The  furious  Grerman  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  his  drums. 
His  bravoes  of  Alsatia,  and  pages  of  Whitehall ; 

They  axe  bursting  on  our  flanks.    Grasp  your  pikes,  close 
your  ranks; 
For  Biq^ert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  or  to  ialL 
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Down,  down,  for  ever  down  with  the  mitre  and  the  crown. 
With  the  Belial  of  the  Conrt,  and  the  Mammon  of  the  Pope ; 

There  is  woe  in  Oxford  Halls ;  there  is  wail  in  Durham's 
Stalls; 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom :  the  Bishop  rends  his  cope. 

And  She  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  children's  iUs, 
And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of  England's 
sword; 
And  the  Kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder  when  they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses  and 
the  Word. 


miscellaneoijS  poems. 


Hebi  Tirllke  coblen  riiiled  from  tops  of  eaikl 
At  loriH  aai  late-locka,  mooHrchy  and  nisaqnes. 
There  many  a.  gracEless  page  blasphemiiig  reel'd, 
From  tuB  dear  ctrds  and  bumpera,  lo  Che  field  : 
The  fftmUhed  rooks,  impatieat  uf  delay, 
Gnaw  th^  cogg'd  dice  and  rane  the  lingering  prey: 
Uia  sad  Andiomaohe,  intb  fruiLlea;  care, 
PaintB  her  wan  lips  and  braids  her  burrowed  hsti : 
For  CburcU  and  King  he  qnits  hia  favoorite  arts, 
Foraakes  Ma  EnaTea,  forsakes  hi*  Queea  of  Heaito : 
For  Chmvh  and  King  be  bums  to  etsin  wi(b  gore 
Bis  doublet,  atuned  with  nought  but  sadc  before. 

From  a  MS.  Hwin, 

n.    THE    CAVALIEE'B    MAECH    to    LONDON.       (1824.) 


To  horse  I  to  horse  !  brave  Cavaliers ! 

To  horse  for  Church  and  Crown ! 
Strike,  strike  jour  tenta  !  snatch  up  your  spears  I 

And  ho  for  London  town  ! 
The  imperial  harlot,  doom'd  a  prey 

To  our  avenging  fires, 
Sends  np  the  voice  of  her  disma  j 

From  all  her  hundred  spires. 

The  Strand  resounds  with  maidens*  shrieks. 

The  'Change  with  merchants'  sighs, 
And  binshes  stand  on  brazen  cheeks. 

And  tears  in  iron  eyes ; 
And,  pale  with  fs^ting  and  with  fright, 

Eadi  Puritan  Committee 
Hath  snmmon'd  forth  to  prayer  and  fight 

The  Soundheads  of  the  City. 


And  soon  shall  London's  sentries  hear 

The  thunder  of  our  drum, 
And  London's  dames,  in  wilder  fear, 

Shall  cry.  Alack  ]  They  come  ! 
Fling  the  fascines ; — tear  np  the  spikes ; 

And  forward,  q 
Down,  doivn  ^ 

Down  witlj 
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Quarter  P — Foul  £Ekll  joor  whining  noise. 

Ye  recreant  spawn  of  firand ! 
No  quarter !  Think  on  StrafiFord,  bojs. 

No  quarter !  Think  on  Land. 
What  ho !  The  craven  slaves  retire. 

On !  Trample  them  to  mnd, 
No  quarter ! — Charge. — ^No  quarter ! — Fire. 

No  quarter !— Blood !— Blood !— Blood  !— 

Where  next?    In  sooth  there  lacks  no  witch. 

Brave  lads,  to  tell  us  where, 
Sure  London's  sons  be  passing  rich, 

Her  daughters  wondrous  fair : 
And  let  that  dastard  be  the  theme 

Of  many  a  board's  derision, 
Who  quails  for  sermon,  cufiF,  or  scream 

Of  any  sweet  Precisian. 

Their  lean  divines,  of  solemn  brow. 

Sworn  foes  to  throne  and  steeple. 
Prom  an  unwonted  pulpit  now 

Shall  edify  the  people : 
Till  the  tir'd  hangman,  in  despair. 

Shall  curse  his  blunted  shears. 
And  vainly  pinch,  and  scrape,  and  tear. 

Around  their  leathern  ears. 

We'll  hang,  above  his  own  Guildhall, 

The  city's  grave  Recorder, 
And  on  the  den  of  thieves  we'll  fall. 

Though  Pym  should  speak  to  order. 
In  vain  the  lank-haired  gang  shall  try 

To  cheat  our  martial  law ; 
Li  vain  shall  Lenthall  trembling  cry 

That  strangers  must  withdraw. 

Of  bench  and  woolsack,  tub  and  chair. 

We'll  build  a  glorious  pyre. 
And  tons  of  rebel  parchment  there 

Shall  crackle  in  the  fire. 
With  them  shall  perish,  cheek  by  jowl. 

Petition,  psalm,  and  libel. 
Hie  Colonel's  canting  muster-roll, 

Hie  Chaplain's  dog-ear'd  bible* 


UISCELLANE0U3   FOEMS. 

We'll  tread  a  meMure  round  tlie  bljize 

Where  England's  pest  expirea. 
And  lead  along  the  dajice's  maze 

The  beauties  of  the  friars  : 
Then  emjles  in  every  £ace  Bball  shine, 

And  joy  in  every  soul. 
Bring  forth,  bring  forth  the  oldest  wine. 

And  crown  the  largest  bowl. 

And  iLS  \s-ith  nod  and  laugh  ye  sip 

The  goblet'a  rich  carnatiou, 
Whose  bursting  bubbles  aeem  to  tip 

The  wink  of  invitation ; 
Drink  to  those  names, — those  glorious  names,— 

Those  names  no  time  shall  sever, — 
Drink,  in  a  draught  as  deep  as  Thames, 

Our  Church  and  King  for  ever ! 
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SERMON  m  A  CHUBCHYAED.    (1826.) 


Let  pious  Damon  take  his  seat. 

With  mincing  step,  and  languid  smile^ 
And  scatter  from  his  'kerchief  sweet, 

Sabeean  odours  o'er  the  aisle ; 
And  spread  his  little  jewelled  hand. 

And  smile  round  all  the  parish  beauties, 
And  pat  his  curls,  and  smooth  his  band. 

Meet  prelude  to  his  saintly  duties. 

Let  the  thronged  audience  press  and  stare, 

Let  stifled  maidens  ply  the  fan. 
Admire  his  doctrines  and  his  hair, 

And  whisper  "  What  a  good  young  man  !  ** 
While  he  explains  what  seems  most  clear. 

So  clearly  that  it  seems  perplexed, 
I'll  stay,  and  read  my  sermon  here ; 

And  skulls,  and  bones,  shall  be  the  text. 

Art  thou  the  jilted  dupe  of  fame  ? 

Dost  thou  with  jealous  anger  pine 
Whene'er  slie  sounds  some  other  name. 

With  fonder  emphasis  than  thine  ? 
To  thee  I  preach ;  draw  near ;  attend ! 

Look  on  these  bones,  thou  fool,  and  see 
Where  all  her  scorns  and  favours  end, 

Wliat  Byron  is,  and  th6u  must  be. 

Dost  thou  revere,  or  praise,  or  trust 

Some  clod  like  those  that  here  we  spurn ; 
Some  thing  tliat  sprang  like  thee  from  dust. 

And  shall  like  thee  to  dust  return  9 
Dost  thou  rate  statesmen,  heroes,  wits. 

At  one  sear  leaf  or  wandering  feather  ? 
Behold  the  black,  damp,  narrow  pits. 

Where  they  and  thou  must  lie  together. 


55&  ,  MmoBLLmgocB  fobhb.  - 

Dost  thou  beneath  the  Bmile  or  frown 

Of  some  vain  vroman  bend  thj  knee  P 
Here  take  thy  stand,  and  trample  down 

Things  that  were  once  as  fiiir  as  ahe. 
Here  rave  of  her  ten  thonBand  gracee. 

Bosom,  and  lip,  and  eye,  and  chin. 
While,  as  in  scorn,  the  fleshlesa  faces 

Of  Hamiltona  and  Waldegraves  grin. 

Whate'er  thy  losses  or  thy  gains, 

"Whate'er  thy  projects  or  thy  fears, 
Whate'er  the  joys,  whate'er  the  pains, 

That  prompt  thy  baby  smiles  and  tears. 
Come  to  my  school,  and  thoa  shalt  learn. 

In  one  short  honr  of  placid  thooght, 
A  stoicism,  more  de^,  more  stem. 

Than  ever  Zeno's  pOTch  hath  taught. 

The  plots  and  feats  of  those  that  press 

To  seize  on  titles,  wealth,  or  power. 
Shall  seem  to  thee  a  game  of  chess. 

Devised  to  pass  a  tedions  honr. 
What  matters  it  to  him  who  fights 

For  shows  of  nnsnbstantial  good, 
Whether  his  Kings,  and  Queens,  and  Knighfa, 

Be  things  of  flesh,  or  things  of  wood? 

We  checic,  and  take ;  exult  and  &et  { 

Our  plans  extend,  our  passions  rise, 
Till  in  our  ardour  we  foi^t 

How  worthless  is  the  victor's  prize. 
Soon  fades  the  spell,  soon  comes  the  night  t 

Say  wiU  it  not  be  then  the  same. 
Whether  we  played  the  black  or  white, 

Whether  we  lost  or  won  the  game  ? 


Dost  thou  among 

O'er  some  dear 
Enow  that  tliy  fc 

Of  hearts  once 
How  many  a  fiithi 

How  many  mpi 
How  many  a  motl 

The 
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Here  for  the  liying,  and  the  dead. 

The  weepers  and  the  friends  they  weep, 
Hath  been  ordained  the  same  cold  bed. 

The  same  dark  night,  the  same  long  sleep 
Why  shonldest  thou  writhe,  and  sob,  and  rave 

O'er  those,  with  whom  thou  soon  must  be? 
Death  his  own  sting  shall  cure — ^the  grave 

ShaJl  vanquish  its  own  victory. 

Here  learn  that  all  the  iniefs  and  jovs. 

Which  now  torment,  ^hich  now' li^e, 
Are  children's  hurts,  and  children's  toys, 

Scarce  worthy  of  one  bitter  smile. 
Here  learn  that  pulpit,  throne,  and  press. 

Sword,  sceptre,  lyre,  alike  are  frail. 
That  science  is  a  blind  man's  guess. 

And  History  a  nurse's  tale. 

Here  learn  that  glory  and  disgrace. 

Wisdom  and  folly,  pass  away. 
That  mirth  hath  its  appointed  space. 

That  sorrow  is  but  for  a  day ; 
That  all  we  love,  and  all  we  luite. 

That  all  we  hope,  and  all  we  fear. 
Each  mood  of  mind,  each  turn  of  &te, 

Must  end  in  dust  and  sflenoe  here. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOEUIS. 
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TRANSLATION  rROM  A.  V.  AENAULT. 
FablcB :  Livre  t..  Fable  16.     (18260 


Thou  poor  leaf,  60  sear  and  trail. 
Sport  of  every  wanton  gale, 
Whence,  and  whither,  dost  thou  fly. 
Through  this  bletik  autumnal  sky  ? 
On  a  noble  oak  I  grew. 
Green,  and  broad,  and  fair  to  view ; 
But  the  Monarch  of  the  shade 
By  the  tempest  low  was  laid. 
From  that  time,  I  wander  o'er 
Wood,  and  valley,  hill,  ajid  moor, 
Wlieresoe'er  the  wind  is  blowing, 
Nothing  caring,  nothing  knowing ; 
Thither  go  I,  whither  goes, 
Gbiy'B  laurel,  Beaoty's  rose. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  ARNAULT.  56.1 


-De  ia  tige  d^tach^, 


Pauyre  feuille  dess^h^, 
Ou  vas-tu  ? — Je  n'en  sais  rieiu 
L'orage  a  frapp^  le.chene 
Qui  seul  ^tait  mon  soutien. 
De  son  iuconstante  haleine, 
Le  zephjT  ou  I'aquilon 
Depuis  ce  jour  me  promene 
De  la  for^t  a  la  plaine, 
Dc  la  inontagne  au  vallon. 
Je  vais  ou  le  vent  me  m^ne, 
Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'eflFrayer, 
Je  vais  ou  va  toute  chose, 
Oil  va  la  feuille  de  rose 
£t  la  feuille  de  laurier. 


TOL.  vin.  o  o 
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DIES  W.m.     (IS26.) 


On  that  great,  tliat  awful  daj'. 
This  vain  world  shall  pass  a.waj. 
Thiis  the  sibyl  sang  of  oH, 
Thus  hath  Holy  David  told. 
There  shall  be  a  deadly  fear 
When  the  Avenger  shall  appear. 
And  unveiled  before  his  eye 
All  the  works  of  man  shall  lie. 
Hark !  to  the  great  trumpet's  tones 
Pealing  o'er  the  place  of  bones : 
Hark  !  it  waketh  from  their  bed 
All  the  nations  of  the  dead, — 
In  a  countless  throng  to  meet, 
At  thf  eternal  jiidgm^'iit  seiit. 
Natun'^Irk*>!is'wil"lL.iisrnuy, 
Death  may  not  retain  his  prey ; 
And  before  the  Maker  stand 
All  the  creatnreB  of  his  hand. 
The  great  book  ah&ll  be  unfurled, 
"Whereby  God  shall  judge  the  world: 
Whftt  waa  distant  shall  be  near, 
What  was  hidden  shall  be  clear. 
To  what  shelter  shall  I  fly  ? 
To  what  guardian  shall  I  cr}-  9 
Oh,  in  that  destroying  hour, 
Source  of  goodness.  Source  of  power, 
Show  thou,  of  thine  own  free  grace. 
Help  unto  a  helpless  race. 
Though  I  plead  not  at  thy  throne 
Aught  that  I  for  thee  have  done, 
Do  not  thou  unmindful  be. 
Of  whiiL  thou  hast  boi'iio  tor  me : 
Of  the  wandering,  of  the  scorn, 
(K4MgM|Mi|ia£ttlfl  thorn. 


^ 
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Jesus^  hast  thou  borne  the  pain, 
And  hath  all  been  borne  in  Tain  ? 
Shall  thy  vengeance  smite  the  head 
For  whose  ransom  thou  hast  bled  P 
Thou,  whose  dying  blessing  gave 
Glory  to  a  guilty  slave  : 
Thou,  who  from  the  crew  unclean 
Did'st  release  the  Magdalene : 
Shall  not  mercy  vast  and  free, 
Evermore  be  found  in  thee  ? 
Father,  turn  on  me  thine  eyes. 
See  my  blushes,  hear  my  cries ; 
Faint  though  be  the  cries  I  make. 
Save  me,  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 
From  the  worm,  and  from  the  fire. 
From  the  torments  of  thine  ire. 
Fold  me  with  the  sheep  that  stand 
Pure  and  safe  at  thy  right  hand. 
Hear  thy  gn^ty  child  implore  thee. 
Boiling  in  the  dust  before  thee. 
Oh  the  horrors  of  that  day ! 
When  this  frume  of  sinful  clay, 
Startmg  from  its  burial  pla<^. 
Must  behold  thee  face  to  &ce* 
Hear  and  pity,  hear  and  aid. 
Spare  the  creatures  thou  hast  made. 
Mercy,  mercy,  save,  forgive. 
Oh,  who  shall  look  on  thee  and  liveP 


oo  s 
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THE  MAERIAGE  OF  TIEZAH  AND  AHIEAD,    (1827.) 

GENESIS  VI.  3. 


It  is  the  dead  of  night : 
Yet  more  than  noonday  light 
Beams  fSar  and  wide  from  many  a  goigeons  halL 
Unnumbered  harps  are  tinkling. 
Unnumbered  lamps  are  twinkling. 
In  the  great  city  of  the  fourfold  wall. 
By  the  brazen  castle's  moat, 
The  sentry  hums  a  livelier  note. 
The  ship-boy  chaunts  a  shriller  lay 
From  the  galleys  in  the  bay. 
Shout,  and  laugh,  and  hurrying  feet 
Sound  from  mart  and  square  and  street. 
From  the  breezy  laurel  shades. 
From  the  granite  colonnades. 
From  the  golden  statue's  base, 
From  the  stately  market-place. 
Where,  upreared  by  captive  hands, 
The  great  Tower  of  Triumph  stands. 
All  its  pillars  in  a  blaze 
With  the  many-coloured  rays. 
Which  lantlioms  of  ten  thousand  dyes 
Shed  on  ten  thousand  panoplies. 

But  closest  is  the  throng. 

And  loudest  is  the  song, 
In  that  sweet  garden  by  the  river's  side. 

The  abyss  of  myrtle  bowers. 

The  wilderness  of  flowers. 
Where  Cain  haib  ^  ^•^^  of  his  pride. 

Such  pp 

AmoE 
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Prom  all  its  threescore  gates  the  light 

Of  gold  aiid  steel  afar  was  thrown ; 
Two  hundred  cubits  rose  in  height 

The  outer  wall  of  polished  stone. 

On  the  top  was  ample  space 

For  a  gallant  chariot  race. 

Near  either  parapet  a  bed 

Of  the  richest  mould  was  spread, 
Where  amidst  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue 
Bich  orange  trees,  and  palms,  and  giant  cedars  grew. 

In  the  mansion*s  public  court 

All  is  revel,  song,  and  sport ; 
For  there,  till  mom  shall  tint  the  east. 
Menials  and  guards  prolong  the  feast. 
The  boards  with  painted  vessels  shine ; 
The  marble  cisterns  foam  with  wine. 
A  hundred  dancing  girls  are  there 
With  zoneless  waists  and  streaming  hair ; 
And  countless  eyes  with  ardour  gaze. 

And  countless  hands  the  measure  beat, 
An  mix  and  part  in  amorous  maze 

Those  floating  arms  and  bounding  feet. 
But  none  of  all  the  race  of  Cain, 

Save  those  whom  he  hath  deigned  to  grace 
With  yellow  robe  and  sapphire  chain, 

May  pass  beyond  that  outer  space. 

For  now  within  the  painted  hall 

The  Firstborn  keeps  high  festival. 
Before  the  glittering  valves  all  night 

Their  post  the  chosen  captains  hold, 
Above  the  portal's  stately  height 

The  legend  flames  in  lamps  of  gold ; 
**  In  life  united  and  in  death 

^^  May  Tirzah  and  Ahirad  be, 
'^  The  bravest  he  of  all  the  sons  of  Seth, 

*^  Of  all  the  house  of  Cain  the  loveliest  she/' 

Through  all  the  climates  of  the  earth 
This  night  is  given  to  festal  mirth. 
The  long  continued  war  is  ended. 
The  long  divided  lines  are  blended. 
Ahirad's  bow  shall  now  no  more 
Make  fat  the  wolves  with  kindred  gora* 
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The  Tultorea  shall  eqiect  in  vain 
Their  banquet  from  the  Bword  of  Cain. 
Without  a  guard  the  herds  and  flocks 
Along  the  frontier  moora  and  rocks 

From  eve  to  mom  may  roam ; 
Nor  shriek,  nor  shont,  nor  reddened  sky. 
Shall  warn  the  startled  hind  to  fly 

I^m  his  beloved  home. 
Nor  to  the  pier  shall  hu^hers  crowd 

With  straining  ueokB  and  faces  pale. 
And  think  that  in  each  flitting  cloud 

They  see  a  hostile  sail. 
The  peasant  without  fear  shall  guide 
Down  smooth  canal  or  river  wide 

His  painted  bark  of  cane. 
Fraught,  for  some  proud  bazaar's  arcades. 
With  chestnuts  ftoia  his  native  shades, 

And  wine,  and  mUl^  and  grain. 
Search  round  the  peopled  globe  to-night, 

Explore  each  continent  and  isle. 
There  is  no  door  without  a  light. 

No  &ce  without  a  smile. 
The  nohlest  chieft  of  either  race. 

From  north  and  south,  from  west  and  east. 
Crowd  to  the  painted  hall  to  grace 

The  pomp  of  that  atoning  feast. 
With  widening  eyes  and  labouring  breath 
Stand  the  fair-haired  sons  of  Seth, 
As  bursts  upon  their  dazzled  sight 
The  endless  avenue  of  light. 
The  bowers  of  tnlip,  rose,  and  palm, 
The  thousand  cressets  fed  with  balm, 
The  silken  vests,  the  boards  piled  high 
With  amber,  gold,  and  ivory, 
The  crystal  founts  whence  sparkling  flow 
The  ri(!hest  wines  o'eg^ll^of  snow, 
The  walls  where  bla 
The  king's  three  ha 
The  heralds  point  f 
To  every  guest  ii 
And  place  the  higl 
Nearest  th'  imperiaJ 
Beneath  ii 
With  I 
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Stood  the  seyen  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Nod* 
Upon  an  ermine  carpet  lay 
Two  tiger  cubs  in  furious  play, 
Beneath  the  emerald  throne  where  sat  the  signed  of  Qod. 

Over  that  ample  forehead  white 

The  thousandth  year  retumeth. 
Still,  on  its  commanding  height, 
With  a  fierce  and  blood-red  light, 

The  fiery  token  bumeth. 
Wheresoe'er  that  mystic  star 
Blazeth  in  the  van  of  war, 

Back  recoil  before  its  ray 
Shield  and  banner,  bow  and  spear. 

Maddened  horses  break  away 
From  the  trembling  charioteer. 
The  fear  of  that  stem  king  doth  lie 
On  all  that  live  beneath  the  sky ; 
All  shrink  before  the  mark  of  his  despair. 
The  seal  of  that  great  curse  which  he  alone  can  bear. 

Blazing  in  pearls  and  diamonds'  sheen, 

Tirzah,  the  young  Ahirad's  bride. 
Of  humankind  the  destined  queen. 

Sits  by  her  great  forefiither's  side. 
The  jetty  curls,  the  forehead  high. 

The  swanlike  neck,  the  eagle  face. 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  rich  dark  eye. 

Proclaim  her  of  the  elder  race. 
With  flowing  locks  of  auburn  hue. 
And  features  smooth  and  eye  of  blue. 

Timid  in  love  as  brave  in  arms. 
The  gentle  heir  of  Seth  askance 
Snatches  a  bashful,  ardent  glance 

At  her  majestic  charms ; 
Blest  when  across  that  brow  high  musing  flashes 

A  deeper  tint  of  rose. 
Thrice  blest  when  fix)m  beneath  the  silken  lashes 

Of  her  proud  eye  she  throws 
The  smile  of  blended  fondness  and  disdain 
Which  marks  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Cain. 

All  hearts  are  light  around  the  hall 
Save  his  who  is  the  lord  of  all. 
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The  paintecl  roofii,  the  attendant  train. 
The  lights,  the  banqnet,  all  are  yain. 
He  sees  them  not.    His  &ncj  strays 
To  oilier  scenes  and  other  days. 
A  cot  bj  a  lone  forest's  edge, 

A  fountain  mnrmnring  through  the  trees, 
A  garden  with  a  wild  flower  hedge, 

Whence  sounds  the  music  of  the  bees, 
A  little  flock  of  sheep  at  rest 
Upon  a  mountain's  swarthy  breast. 
On  his  rude  spade  he  seems  to  lean 

Beside  the  well  remembered  stone, 
Bejoicing  o'er  the  promise  green 
Of  the  flrst  harvest  man  hath  sown. 
He  sees  his  mother's  tears ; 
His  father's  voice  he  hears, 
Kind  as  when  first  it  praised  his  youthful  skill. 
And  soon  a  seraph-child. 
In  boyish  rapture  wild. 
With  a  light  crook  comes  bounding  from  the  hill. 
Kisses  his  hands,  and  strokes  his  &ce. 
And  nestles  close  in  his  embrace. 
In  his  adamantine  eye 
None  might  discern  his  agony ; 
But  they  who  had  grown  hoary  next  his  side, 

And  read  his  stem  dark  face  with  deepest  skill. 
Could  trace  strange  meanings  in  that  lip  of  pride. 

Which  for  one  moment  quivered  and  was  still. 
No  time  for  them  to  mark  or  him  to  feel 

Those  inward  stings ;  for  clarion,  flute,  and  lyre 
And  the  rich  voices  of  a  countless  quire, 
Burst  on  the  ear  in  one  triumphant  peal. 
In  breathless  transport  sits  the  admiring  throng. 
As  sink  and  swell  the  notes  of  Jubal's  lofty  song. 


iC 


Sound  the  timbrel,  strike  the  lyre. 
Wake  the  tnmipet's  blast  of  fire. 

Till  the  gilded  arches  ring. 
Empire,  victory,  and  fame, 
Be  ascribed  unto  the  name 

Of  our  fother  and  our  king. 
Of  the  deeds  which  he  hath  done, 
Of  the  spoils  which  he  hath  woid« 

Let  his  g^tefbl  at 
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*  When  the  deadly  fight  was  fought. 
When  the  great  revenge  was  wrought, 
When  on  the  slaughtered  victims  lay 
The  minion  stiff  and  cold  as  they, 
Doomed  to  exile,  sealed  with  flame, 
From  the  west  Hie  wanderer  came. 
Six  score  years  and  six  he  strayed 
A  hunter  through  the  forest  shade. 
The  lion's  shaggy  jaws  he  tore. 
To  earth  he  smote  the  foaming  boar, 
He  crushed  the  dragon's  fiery  crest, 
And  scaled  the  condor's  dizzy  nest ; 
Till  hardy  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Increased  around  his  woodland  lair. 
Then  his  victorious  bow  unstrung 
On  the  great  bison's  horn  he  hung. 
Giraffe  and  elk  he  left  to  hold 

The  wUderness  of  boughs  in  pea^e, 
And  trained  his  youth  to  pen  the  fold. 

To  press  the  cream  and  weave  the  fleece. 
As  shrunk  the  streamlet  in  its  bed. 

As  black  and  scant  the  herbage  grew. 
O'er  endless  plains  his  flocks  he  led 

Still  to  new  brooks  and  pastures  new. 
So  strayed  he  till  the  white  pavilions 
Of  his  camp  were  told  by  millions. 
Till  his  children's  households  seven 
Were  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Then  he  bade  us  rove  no  more ; 

And  in  the  place  that  pleased  him  best^ 
On  the  great  river's  fertile  shore. 

He  fixed  the  city  of  his  rest. 
He  taught  us  then  to  bind  the  sheaves, 

To  strain  the  palm's  delicious  milk. 
And  from  the  dark  green  mulberry  leaves 

To  cull  the  filmy  silk. 
Then  first  from  straw-built  mansions  roamed 

O'er  flower-beds  trim  the  skilful  bees ; 
Then  first  the  purple  wine  vats  foamed 

Aroimd  the  laughing  peasant's  knees ; 
And  olive-yards,  and  orchards  green. 
O'er  all  the  hiUs  of  Nod  were  seen. 

**  Of  our  father  and  our  king 
Let  his  grateful  children  sing. 
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J!Tom  him  our  race  its  being  draws. 
His  are  our  arts,  and  his  our  laws. 
Lite  himself  he  bade  us  be, 
Proud,  and  brave,  and  fierce,  and  free. 
True,  through  everj-  turn  of  fate, 
In  our  friendship  and  our  hate. 
Calm  to  wateh,  yet  prompt  to  dare ; 
Quick  to  feel,  yet  firm  to  bear ; 
Only  timid,  only  weak, 
'Before  sweet  woman's  eye  and  cheek. 
We  will  not  serve,  we  will  not  know. 
The  God  who  is  our  father  a  foe. 
In  our  proud  cities  to  his  name 
No  temples  rise,  no  altars  flame. 
Our  flocks  of  sheep,  our  groves  of  spice. 
To  him  afford  no  sacrifice. 
Enough  that  once  the  House  of  Cain 
Hath  courted  with  oblation  vain 

The  sullen  power  above. 
Henceforth  we  bear  the  yoke  no  more ; 
The  only  gods  whom  we  adore 

Are  glory,  vengeance,  love. 


"  Of  our  &ther  and  onr  king 
Let  his  grateful  children  sing. 
Wliat  eye  of  living  thing  may  brook 
On  his  blazing  brow  to  look  9 
What  might  of  living  thing  may  stajid 
Against  tiie  strength  of  his  right  band  P 
First  he  led  his  armies  forth 
Against  the  Mammoths  of  the  north, 
What  time  they  wasted  in  their  pride 
Fastore  and  vineyard  &r  and  wide. 
Then  the  White  River's  icy  flood 
Was  thawed  with  fire  and  dyed  with  blood. 
And  heard  for  many  a  league  the  sound 
Of  &e  pine  forests  blazing  round. 
And  tlie  death-howl  and  trampling  din 
Of  the  gigantic  herd  within. 
From  the  snrg^ng  sea  of  flame 
Forth  the  tortored  monsters  came ; 
As  of  breakers  on  the  shore 
Was  their  onset  and  l^eir  roar ; 
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As  the  cedar-trees  of  God 
Stood  the  stately  ranks  of  Nod. 
One  long  night  and  one  short  day 
The  sword  was  lifted  np  to  slay. 

Then  marched  the  firstborn  and  his  sons 
O'er  the  white  ashes  of  the  wood, 
And  counted  of  that  savage  brood 

Nine  times  nine  thousand  skeletons. 

"  On  the  snow  with  carnage  red 
The  wood  is  piled,  the  skins  are  spread. 
A  thousand  fires  illume  the  sky ; 
Bound  each  a  hundred  warriors  lie. 
But,  long  ere  half  the  night  was  spent, 
Forth  thundered  from  the  golden  tent 

The  rousing  voice  of  Cain. 
A  thousand  trumps  in  answer  rang, 
And  fast  to  arms  the  warriors  sprang 

O'er  all  the  frozen  plain. 
A  herald  from  the  wealthy  bay 
Hath  come  with  tidings  of  dismay. 
Prom  the  western  ocean's  coast 
Seth  hath  led  a  countless  host, 
And  vows  to  slay  with  fire  and  sword 
AH  who  call  not  on  the  Lord. 
His  archers  hold  the  mountain  forts ; 
His  light  armed  ships  blockade  the  ports ; 

His  horsemen  tread  the  harvest  down. 
On  twelve  proud  bridges  he  hath  passed 
The  river  dark  with  many  a  mast, 
And  pitched  his  mighty  camp  at  last 

Before  the  imperial  town. 

''  On  the  south  and  on  the  west, 
Closely  was  the  city  prest. 
Before  us  lay  the  hostile  powers. 
The  breach  was  wide  between  the  towers. 
Pulse  and  meal  within  were  sold 
For  a  double  weight  of  gold. 
Oar  mighty  father  hath  gone  forth 
Two  hundred  marches  to  the  north. 
Yet  in  that  extreme  of  ill 
We  stoutly  kept  his  city  still; 
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And  swore  beneath  his  royal  'wall. 
Like  his  tme  sons,  to  fight  and  &1L 

^^  Hark,  hark,  to  gong  and  horn, 
Clarion,  and  fife,  and  dram. 
The  mom,  the  fortieth  mom. 
Fixed  for  the  great  assault  is  come. 
Between  the  camp  and  city  spreads 
A  waving  sea  of  helmed  heads. 
Prom  the  royal  car  of  Seth 
Was  hnng  the  blood-red  flag  of  death : 
At  sight  of  that  thrice-hallowed  sign 
Wide  flew  at  once  each  banner's  fold ; 
The  captains  clashed  their  arms  of  gold ; 
The  war  cry  of  Elohim  rolled 
Ear  down  i^eir  endless  line. 
On  the  northern  hills  afar 
Pealed  an  answering  note  of  war. 
Soon  the  dnst  in  whirlwinds  driven, 
Bushed  across  the  northern  heaven. 
Beneath  its  shroud  came  thick  and  loud 
The  tramp  as  of  a  countless  crowd ; 
And  at  intervals  were  seen 
Lance  and  hauberk  glancing  sheen ; 
And  at  intervals  were  heard 
Charger's  neigh  and  battle  word. 

"  Oh  what  a  rapturous  cry 
From  all  the  city's  thousand  spires  arose. 

With  what  a  look  the  hollow  eye 
Of  the  lean  watchman  glared  upon  the  foes. 
With  what  a  yell  of  joy  the  mother  pressed 
The  moaning  baby  to  her  withered  breast. 
When  through  the  swarthy  cloud  that  veiled  the  plain 
Burst  on  his  children's  sight  the  flaming  brow  of  Cain  ! 

There  paused  perforce  that  noble  song ; 

For  from  all  the  joyous  throng, 

Burst  forth  a  rapturous  shout  which  drowned 

Singer's  vo*  k«niimd« 

Thrice  tb 

Thrice  r 

The  last 

Had  di€ 
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The  crowd  was  hushed ;  the  minstrel  train 
Prepared  to  strike  the  chords  again ; 
When  on  each  ear  distinctly  smote 
A  low  and  wild  and  wailing  note. 
It  moans  again.     In  mute  amaze 
Menials,  and  guests,  and  harpers  gaze. 
They  look  above,  beneath,  around. 
No  shape  doth  own  that  mournful  sound. 
It  comes  not  from  the  tuneful  quire ; 

It  comes  not  from  the  feasting  peers ; 
There  is  no  tone  of  earthly  lyre 

So  sofb,  so  sad,  so  full  of  tears. 
Then  a  strange  horror  came  on  aU 
Who  sate  at  that  high  festival. 
The  far  famed  harp,  the  harp  of  gold, 
Dropped  from  Jubal's  trembling  hold. 
Frantic  with  dismay  the  bride 
Clung  to  her  Ahirad's  side. 
And  the  corpse-like  hue  of  dread 
Ahirad's  haughty  face  o'erspread. 
Yet  not  even  in  that  agony  of  awe 

Did  the  young  leader  of  the  fair-haired  race 
From  Tirzah' s  shuddering  grasp  his  hand  withdraw 
Or  turn  his  eyes  from  Tirzah's  livid  face. 

The  tigers  to  their  lord  retreat. 

And  crouch  and  whine  beneath  his  feet. 
Prone  sink  to  earth  the  golden  shielded  seven. 

All  hearts  are  cowed  save  his  alone 

Who  sits  upon  the  emerald  throne ; 
1^'or  he  hath  heard  Elohim  speak  from  heaven. 

Still  thunders  in  his  ear  the  peal ; 

Still  blazes  on  his  front  the  seal : 

And  on  the  soul  of  the  proud  king 

No  terror  of  created  thing 

From  sky,  or  earth,  or  hell,  hath  power 

Since  that  unutterable  hour. 


He  rose  to  speak,  but  paused,  and  listening  stood, 
Not  daunted,  but  in  sad  and  curious  mood, 

With  knitted  brow,  and  searching  eye  of  fire. 
A  deathlike  silence  sank  on  all  around. 
And  through  the  boundless  space  was  heard  no  sound, 

Save  the  soft  tones  of  that  mysterious  lyre. 
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Broken,  fiunt,  and  low, 

At  first  the  numbers  flow. 
Loader,  deeper,  quicker,  still 

Into  one  fierce  peal  they  swell. 
And  the  echoing  palace  fill 

With  a  strange  fdnereal  yell. 
A  voice  comes  forth.    Bnt  what,  or  where  9 
On  the  earth,  or  in  the  air? 
Like  the  midnight  winds  that  blow 
Bonnd  a  lone  cottage  in  the  snow. 
With  howling  swell  and  sighing  fall. 
It  wails  along  the  trophied  hall. 
In  such  a  wild  and  dreary  moan 

The  watches  of  the  Seraphim 

Ponred  ont  all  night  their  plaintive  hymn 
Before  the  eternal  throne. 
Then,  when  from  many  a  heavenly  eye 

Drops  as  of  earthly  pity  fell 
For  her  who  had  aspired  too  high, 

For  him  who  loved  too  well. 
When,  stunned  by  grief,  the  gentle  pair 
From  the  nuptial  garden  fair. 
Linked  in  a  sorrowftd  caress, 
Strayed  through  the  untrodden  wilderness ; 
And  close  behind  their  footsteps  came 
The  desolating  sword  of  flame, 
And  drooped  the  cedared  alley's  pride. 
And  fountains  shrank,  and  roses  died. 

"  Bejoice,  oh  Son  of  Grod,  rejoice," 

Sang  that  melancholy  voice, 
"  Rejoice,  the  maid  is  fair  to  see  ; 

The  bower  is  decked  for  her  and  thee ; 

The  ivory  lamps  around  it  throw 

A  soft  and  pure  and  mellow  glow. 

Where'er  the  chastened  lustre  falls 

On  roof  or  cornice,  floor  or  walls. 

Woven  of  pink  and  rose  appear 

Such  words  as  love  delights  to  hear. 

The  breath  of  myrrh,  the  lute's  soft  sound. 

Float  through  the  moonlight  galleries  round. 

O'er  beds  of  violet  and  through  groves  of  spice. 
Lead  thy  proud  bride  into  the  nuptial  bower ; 

For  thou  hast  boug^ht  Lp-  •  "'    -  T  **<"-iQe. 

And  she  hath  " 
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The  price  is  life.     The  dower  is  death. 

Accursed  loss !    Accursed  gain ! 
For  her  ihou  givest  the  blessedness  of  Seth, 

And  to  thine  arms  she  brings  the  cnrse  of  Cain. 
Bonnd  the  dark  curtains  of  the  fiery  throne 

Pauses  awhile  the  voice  of  sacred  song : 
From  all  the  angelic  ranks  goes  forth  a  groan, 

*  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  P  * 
The  still  small  voice  makes  answer,  ^  Wait  and  see, 
Oh  sons  of  glory,  what  the  end  shall  be.* 

**  But,  in  the  outer  darkness  of  the  place 
Where  God  hath  shown  his  power  without  his  grace. 
Is  laughter  and  the  sound  of  glad  acclaim. 
Loud  as  when,  on  wings  of  fire. 
Fulfilled  of  his  malign  desire. 
From  Paradise  the  conquering  serpent  came. 
The  giant  ruler  of  the  morning  star 
From  oflP  his  fiery  bed 
Lifts  high  his  stately  head. 
Which  Michael's  sword  hath  marked  with  many  a  scar. 
At  his  voice  the  pit  of  hell 
Answers  with  a  joyous  yell, 
And  flings  her  dusky  portals  wide 
For  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

^^  But  louder  still  shall  be  the  din 
In  the  halls  of  Death  and  Sin, 
When  the  full  measure  runneth  o'er. 
When  mercy  can  endure  no  more. 
When  he  who  vainly  proffers  grace. 
Comes  in  his  fury  to  deface 

The  fair  creation  of  his  hand ; 
When  from  the  heaven  streams  down  amain 
For  forty  days  the  sheeted  rain ; 
And  from  his  ancient  barriers  free, 
With  a  deafening  roar  the  sea 
Comes  foaming  up  the  land. 
Mother,  cast  thy  babe  aside  : 
Bridegroom,  quit  thy  virgin  bride : 
Brother,  pass  thy  brother  by : 
'Tis  for  IHe,  for  life,  ye  fly. 
Along  the  drear  horizon  raves 
The  swift  advancing  line  of  waves. 
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On  :  on ;  tlieir  frothy  crests  appear 

Each  moment  nearer  and  more  near. 

Urge  the  dromedary's  speed ; 

Spur  to  death  the  reeling  steed ; 

If  perchance  yo  yet  may  gain 

The  mountains  that  o'erhang  the  plain. 

"  Oh  thou  haughty  land  of  Nod, 
Hear  the  senteut'e  of  thy  God, 
Thou  hast  said  '  Of  all  the  hills 
Whence,  aft«r  autumn  rains,  the  rills 

In  silver  trickle  down, 
"The  fairest  is  that  mountain  white 
Which  intercepts  the  morning  hght 

From  Cain's  imperial  town. 
On  its  first  and  gentlest  swell 
Are  pleasant  halls  where  nohloa  dwell ; 
And  marble  porticoes  are  seen 
Peeping  through  terraced  gardens  green. 
Above  are  olives,  palms,  and  vines ; 
And  higher  yet  the  dark-blue  pines; 
And  highest  on  the  summit  shines 

The  crest  of  everlasting  ice. 
Here  let  the  Grod  of  Abel  own 
That  human  ;n-t  liuth  wonders  shown 

Beyond  his  boasted  paradise.' 

"  Therefore  on  that  proud  mountain's  crown 

Thy  few  surviving  sons  and  daughters 
Shall  see  their  latest  sun  go  down 

Upon  a  boundless  waste  of  wat«r8. 
None  salutes  and  none  replies ; 

None  heaves  a  groan  or  breathes  a  prayer ; 
They  crouch  on  earth  with  tearless  eyes, 

AJid  clenched  hands,  and  bristling  hair. 
The  rain  pours  on  :  no  star  illumes 

The  blackness  of  the  roaring  sty. 
And  each  successive  billow  booms 

Nigher  still  and  still  more  nigh. 
And  now  upon  the  howling  blast 
The  wreaths  of  spray  cuuio  thit'k  and  fast ; 
And  a  great  billow  by  the  tempest  curled 

Falls  with  a  thnnderinjj  cradh;  and  all  is  o'er. 
And  what  is  left  t^^j^^^/jg/j^/^^is  world  i* 

A  sty  withou^ 
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'*  Oil  thou  fiBur  land,  where  from  iheir  starr j  home 
Chemb  and  seraph  oft  delight  to  roam, 
Thon  city  of  the  thonsand  towers. 

Then  palace  of  the  golden  stairs, 
Te  gardens  of  perennial  flowers, 

Te  moated  gates,  je  breezy  squares ; 
Ye  parks  amidst  whose  branches  high 
Oft  peers  the  squirrel's  sparkling  eye ; 
Te  Tineyards,  in  whose  trellised  shade 
Pipes  many  a  youth  to  many  a  maid ; 
Te  ports  where  rides  the  gallant  ship ; 

Te  marts  where  wealthy  borghers  meet ; 
Te  dark  g^reen  lanes  which  know  the  trip 

Of  woman's  conscious  feet ; 
Te  grassy  meads  where,  when  tlie  day  is  done. 

The  shepherd  pens  his  fold ; 
Te  purple  moors  on  which  the  setting  sun 

Leaves  a  rich  fnnge  of  gold; 
Te  wintry  deserts  where  the  larches  grow ; 
Ye  moi^^  on  whose  everlasting  s^w 

No  himian  foot  hath  trod ; 

Many  a  fathom  shall  ye  sleep 

Beneath  the  grey  and  endless  deep. 
In  the  great  day  of  the  revenge  of  God." 
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OOUNTEY    CLEBaXMAirS   TIOP  -TO  CAMBETDGE 
Ak  Eleotiov  Bauiu).     (1827.) 


As  I  sate  down  to  breakfast  m  stat^, 
At  mj  living  of  Tithing-cuui-Boring, 

With  Betty  beside  me  to  wait, 

Came  a.  rap  tliat  almost  beat  the  dooi'  in. 

I  laid  down  mj  basin  of  tea, 

Ajid  Betty  ceased  spreading  the  toast, 
**  As  Bnre  as  a  fjun,  sir,"  said  she, 

"  That  must  be  the  knock  of  the  post." 

A  letter — and  free — bring  it  here — 

I  have  no  correspondent  who  franks. 
No !  yes !  Can  it  be  ?     Why,  my  dear, 

Tia  our  glorious,  our  Protestont  Bankes. 
"  Dear  sir,  a^  I  know  you  desire 

That  the  Church  should  receive  due  protection, 
I  humbly  presume  to  require 

Your  aid  at  the  Cambridge  election. 

"  It  has  lately  been  brought  to  my  knowledge, 

That  the  Ministers  fully  design 
To  suppress  each  cathedral  and  college, 

And  eject  every  learned  divine- 
To  aasist  this  detestable  scheme 

Three  nuncios  from  Kome  are  come  over ; 
They  left  Calais  on  Monday  by  steam. 

And  landed  to  dinner  at  Dover. 
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*^  An  army  of  grim  Cordeliers, 

Well  famished  with  relics  and  vermin. 
Will  follow,  Lord  Westmoreland  fears. 

To  effect  what  their  chie&  may  determine. 
Lollard's  bower,  good  authorities  saj. 

Is  again  fitting  np  for  a  prison; 
And  a  wood-merchant  told  me  to-day 

'Tis  a  wonder  how  fisLggots  have  risen. 


€i 


The  finance  scheme  of  Canning  contains 

A  new  Easter-offering  tax ; 
And  he  means  to  devote  all  the  gains 

To  a  bounty  on  thumb-screws  and  racks. 
Your  living,  so  neat  and  compact — 

Pray,  don't  let  the  news  give  you  pain ! — 
Is  promised,  I  know  for  a  fact, 

To  an  olive-fiEtced  Padre  from  Spain." 

I  read,  and  I  felt  my  heart  bleed. 

Sore  wounded  with  horror  and  piiy ; 
So  I  fiew,  with  all  possible  speed. 

To  our  Protestant  champion's  committee. 
True  gentlemen,  kind  and  well-bred ! 

No  fleering !  no  distance  !  no  scorn  I 
They  asked  after  my  wife  who  is  dead. 

And  my  children  who  never  were  bom. 

They  then,  like  high-principled  Tories, 

Called  our  Sovereign  unjust  and  unsteady. 
And  assailed  him  with  scandalous  stories. 

Till  the  coach  for  the  voters  was  ready. 
That  coach  might  be  well  called  a  casket 

Of  learning  and  brotherly  love : 
There  were  parsons  in  boot  and  in  basket ; 

There  were  parsons  below  and  above. 

There  were  Sneaker  and  Ghiper,  a  pair 
Who  stick  to  Lord  Mulesby  like  leeches ; 

A  smug  chaplain  of  plausible  air. 

Who  writes  my  Lord  Goslingham's  speeches. 

Dr.  Buzz,  who  alone  is  a  host. 
Who,  with  arguments  weighty  as  lead. 

Proves  six  times  a  week  in  the  Post 

That  flesh  somehow  differs  from  bread. 

ppa 
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Dr.  27imTod,  whose  orthodox  toes 

Are  seldom  withdrawn  &om  the  stirmp  ; 
Dr.  Humdnun,  whose  eloquence  flows, 

Iiike  droppings  of  sweet  poppj  sjrap ; 
Dr.  BoBjgill  puffing  and  fanning. 

And  wiping  awaj  perspiiation ; 
Dr.  Hnmbng,  who  j^ored  Mr.  Canning 

The  beast  in  St.  John's  Bevelation. 

A  lajmttn  can  scarce  form  a  notion 

Of  onr  wonderful  talk  on  the  road ; 
Of  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  devotion, 

Which  almost  each  syllable  showed : 
Why  divided  allegiance  agrees 

So  ill  with  our  free  constitatioii ; 
How  Catholics  swear  as  they  please. 

In  hope  of  the  priest's  absolution ; 

How  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  bartered 

His  &ith  for  a  legate's  commission ; 
How  Lyndhnrst,  afraid  to  be  martyr'd, 

Had  stooped  to  a  base  coalition ; 
How  Papists  are  cased  from  compassion 

By  bigotry,  stronger  than  steel; 
How  burning  would  soon  come  in  fashion. 

And  how  very  bad  it  must  feel. 

We  were  all  so  much  touched  and  excited 

By  a  subject  so  direly  sublime. 
That  the  rules  of  x>olitenes3  were  slighted. 

And  we  all  of  ns  talked  at  a  time ; 
And  in  tones,  which  each  moment  grew  louder* 

Told  how  we  should  dress  for  the  show. 
And  where  we  should  fasten  the  powder, 

And  if  we  should  bellow  or  no. 

Thus  from  subject  to  subject  we  ran. 
And  the  journey  passed  pleasantly  o'er, 

Till  at  last  Dr.  Humdrum  began ; 
From  that  time  j 

At  Ware  h 
intJ 

Andi 
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O  STAT,  Madonna !  stay ; 

Tis  not  the  dawn  of  day 
That  marks  the  skies  with  yonder  opal  streak : 

The  stars  in  silence  shine ; 

Then  press  thy  lips  to  mine. 
And  rest  upon  my  neck  thy  fervid  cheek. 

0  sleep.  Madonna !  sleep ; 

Leave  me  to  watch  and  weep 
O'er  the  sad  memory  of  departed  joys, 

O'er  hope's  extingoished  beam. 

O'er  fancy's  vanished  dream. 
O'er  all  that  nature  gives  and  man  destroys. 

O  wake,  l^Iadonna !  wake ; 

Even  now  the  purple  lake 
Is  dappled  o'er  with  amber  flakes  of  light; 

A  glow  is  on  the  hill ; 

And  every  trickling  riU 
In  golden  threads  leaps  down  from  yonder  height. 

0  fly.  Madonna !  fly, 

Lest  day  and  envy  spy 
What  only  love  and  night  may  safely  know : 

Fly,  and  tread  softly,  dear ! 

L^t  those  who  hate  us  hear 
The  sounds  of  thy  light  footsteps  as  they  go. 


I 
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THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  VIENNA. 

TsAirSLATED    FBOU   YiNCENZIO    DA    FiLICAIA. 

{Vublinh^  in  ike  "  Winier'i  Wreath,"  Liverpool,  1828.) 

"  tie  coitio  d'oro  elette,"  Ac. 

The  chords,  the  sacred  chords  of  gold, 

Strike,  oh  Muse,  in  measure  boldj 
And  frame  a  sparkling  wreath  of  joyous  songs 
For  that  great  God  to  whom  revenge  belongs. 

Who  shall  resist  his  might, 

Who  marshals  for  the  fight 
Earthquake  and  thunder,  hurricane  and  flame  ? 

He  Bmot«  the  hanghtj  race 

Of  unbelieving  Thrace, 
And  turned  their  rage  to  fear,  their  pride  to  shame. 

He  looked  in  wrath  from  Jiigh, 
Upon  their  vast  amj ; 

And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

Tambour,  and  trump,  and  battle-cry. 

And  steeds,  and  tnrbaned  infantry, 
Passed  like  a  dream  away. 
Such  power  defends  the  mansions  of  the  just : 

But,  like  a  city  without  wiills. 

The  grandeur  of  thf  mortal  faUa 
Who  glories  in  his  strength,  and  makes  not  O'wl  his  tnipt. 

The  proud  blasphemers  thought  lUI 

They  deemed  that 

Would  sweep  do' 

The  Chrifitiau  altars 

And  soon,  tl 

To  the  dust 
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The  princedoms  of  Ahnayne 

Shall  wear  the  Phrygiaai  chain ; 
In  humbler  waves  shall  vassal  Tiber  roll; 

And  Bome,  a  slave  fhrlom, 

Her  laurelled  tresses  shorn, 
Shall  feel  our  iron  in  her  inmost  soul. 

Who  shall  bid  the  torrent  stajP 

Who  shall  bar  the  lightning's  way  9 

Who  arrest  the  advancing  van 

Of  the  fiery  Ottoman? 

As  the  curling  smoke  wreaths  fly 
When  fresh  breezes  dear  the  ukj^ 
Passed  away  each  swelling  boast  . 
Of  the  misbelieving  host. 
From  the  Hebrus  rolling  £eu: 
Came  the  murky  doud  of  war. 
And  in  shower  and  tempest  dread 
Burst  on  Austria's  fenceless  head. 
But  not  for  vaunt  or  threat 
Didst  Thou,  oh  Lord,  forget 
The  flock  so  dearly  bought,  and  loved  so  welL 
Even  in  the  very  hour 
Of  guiliy  pride  and  power 
Full  on  the  circumcised  Thy  vengeance  fell. 
Then  the  fields  were  heaped  with  dead. 
Then  the  streams  with  gore  were  red. 
And  every  bird  of  prey,  and  every  beast. 
From  wood  and  cavern  thronged  to  Thy  great  feast 


What  terror  seised  the  fiends  obscene  of  Nile  1 

How  wildly,  in  his  place  of  doom  beneath, 

Arabia's  lying  prophet  gnashed  his  teeth. 

And  cursed  his  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  guile ! 

When,  at  the  bidding  of  Thy  sovereign  might, 

Hew  on  their  destined  jMith 

Thy  messengers  of  wrath. 
Biding  on  storms  and  wrapped  in  deepest  night. 

inie  Fhthian  mountains  saw. 

And  quaked  with  mystic  awe : 
The  proud  Sultana  of  the  Straights  bowed  down 
Her  jewelled  neck  and  her  embattled  crown. 

The  miscreants,  as  they  raised  their  eyes 

Glaring  defiance  on  Thy  sUes, 
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Saw  adverse  winds  and  clouds  displuj 

The  terrors  of  their  black  airay  ; — 

Saw  each  portentous  star 
Whose  fiery  aspect  turned  of  jore  to  flight 
The  iron  chariots  of  the  Canaauite 

Gird  its  bright  hamesa  for  a  deadUer  war. 


Beneath  Thj  withering  look 

Their  limbs  with  palsy  shook ; 
Scattered  on  earth  the  crescent  banners  laj ; 

Trembled  with  panic  fear 

Sabre  and  targe  and  spear, 
Through  the  prood  armies  of  the  rising  day. 

Faint  was  each  heart,  tumerred  each  hand ; 

And,  if  they  strove  to  charge  or  stand, 
Their  efforts  were  as  vain 

As  his  who,  scared  in  feverish  steep 

By  evil  dreams,  essays  to  leap, 
Then  backward  iaUs  again. 

With  a  crash  of  wild  dismay, 

Their  ten  thousand  ranks  gave  way ; 

Fast  they  broke,  and  &st  they  fled ; 

Trampled,  mangled,  dying,  dead. 

Horse  and  horseman  mingled  lay ; 

Till  the  mountains  of  the  slain 

Raised  the  valleys  to  the  plain. 
Be  all  the  glory  to  Thy  name  divine  ! 
The  swords  were  ours ;  the  arm,  0  Lord,  was  Thine. 

Therefore  to  Thee,  beneath  whose  footstool  wait 
The  powers  which  erring  man  calls  Chance  and  Fate, 

To  Thee  who  hast  laid  low 

The  pride  of  Europe's  foe. 
And  taught  Byzantium's  sullen  lords  to  fear, 

I  pour  my  spirit  out 

In  a  triumphant  shout. 
And  call  all  ages  and  all  lands  to  hear. 

Thou  who  evermore  endurest, 

Loftiest,  mightiest,  wisest,  purest. 

Thou  whose  will  destroys  or  saves. 

Dread  of  iyrante,  hope  of  slaves. 

The  wreath  of  glory  is  from  Thee, 

And  the  red  swoid  of  victory. 
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There  where  exoltiiig  Danube's  flood 
Buns  stained  with  Islam's  noblest  blood 

From  that  tremendous  field. 
There  where  in  mosque  the  tyrants  met. 
And  from  the  crier's  minaret 

Unholy  summons  pealed, 
Pure  shrines  and  temples  now  shall  be 
Decked  for  a  worship  worthy  Thee. 
To  Thee  thy  whole  creation  pays 
With  mystic  sympathy  its  praise. 

The  air,  the  earth,  the  seas : 
The  day  shines  forth  with  livelier  beam ; 
There  is  a  smile  upon  the  stream. 

An  anthem  on  the  breeze. 
Glory,  they  cry,  to  Him  whose  might 
Hath  turned  tlie  barbarous  foe  to  flight. 
Whose  arm  protects  with  power  divine 
The  city  of  his  favoured  line. 
The  caves,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  repeat  the  sound ; 
The  everlasting  hiUs  roll  the  long  echoes  round. 

But,  if  Thy  rescued  church  may  dare 

Still  to  besiege  Thy  throne  witii  prayer. 

Sheathe  not,  we  implore  Thee,  Lord, 

Sheathe  not  Thy  victorious  sword. 

Still  Panonia  pines  away, 

Vassal  of  a  double  sway : 

Still  Thy  servants  groan  in  chains, 

Still  the  race  which  hates  Thee  reigns : 

Part  the  living  troia  the  dead  : 

Join  the  members  to  the  head : 
Snatch  Thine  own  sheep  from  yon  fell  monster's  hold ; 
Lot  one  kind  shepherd  rule  one  undivided  fold. 

He  is  the  victor,  only  he 
Who  reaps  the  fruits  of  victory. 

We  conquered  once  in  vain. 
When  foamed  the  Ionian  waves  with  gore. 
And  heaped  Lepanto's  stormy  shoi*e 

With  wrecks  and  Moslem  slain. 
Yet  wretched  Cyprus  never  broke 
The  Syrian  t}Tant's  iron  yoke. 

Shall  the  twice  vanquished  foe 

Again  repeat  his  blow  9 
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Shall  Europe's  sword  be  hxmg  to  rust  in  peace  ? 

No — let  the  red-cross  ranks 

Of  the  triumphant  Franks 
Bear  sivift  deliverance  to  the  shrines  of  Greece, 
And  in  her  inmost  heart  let  Asia  feel 
The  avenging  plagues  of  Weatem  fire  and  steel. 

Oh  God  I  for  one  short  moment  raise 
The  veil  which  hides  those  glorious  days. 
The  flying  foes  I  see  Thee  ui^ 
Even  to  the  river's  headlong  vei^e. 
Close  on  their  rear  the  lond  uproar 
Of  fierce  pursuit  &om  Ister's  shore 

Comes  pealing  on  the  wind  ; 
The  Bab's  wild  waters  are  before. 

The  Christian  sword  behind. 
Sons  of  perdition,  speed  your  flight. 

No  earthly  speax  is  in  the  rest ; 
No  earthly  champion  leads  to  fight 
The  warriors  of  the  West. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  assei^ts  His  old  renown. 
Scatters,  and  smites,  and  slays,  and  tramples  down. 
Fast,  faat,  beyond  what  mortal  tongue  can  say. 

Or  mortal  fancy  dream. 
He  rushes  on  his  prey : 

TiJl,  with  the  terrors  of  the  wondrous  theme 
Bewildered  and  appalled,  I  cease  to  sing, 
And  close  my  dazzled  eye,  and  rest  my  wearied  wing. 
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THE  AEMADA.    (1882.) 

A   FBAGMENT. 


Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise ; 
I  tell  of  the  thrice  fiunous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days. 
When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay ; 
Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny's  isle. 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace ; 
And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall ; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecumbe's  lofty  hall ; 
Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast. 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post. 
With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes ; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers ;  before  him  sound  the  drums ; 
His  yeomen  round  the  market  cross  make  clear  an  ample  space ; 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells. 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 
Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown. 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down. 
So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard  field, 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Csesar's  eagle  shield. 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay, 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 
Ho!  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  sir  Knight:  ho!  scatter  flowers,  fair  maids; 
Ho !  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute :  ho  I  gallants,  draw  your  blades : 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously ;  ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide ; 
Our  glorious  sempeb  eadem,  the  l^nner  of  our  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy  fold ; 
The  parting  gleain  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  aerolL  Q»i  ^b:3^\ 
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Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea^ 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day ; 
For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  ghastly  war-flame  spread. 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone :  it  shone  on  Beachy  Head« 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire. 
The  fisher  left  his  skifP  to  rock  on  Tamer's  glittering  waves : 
The  inigged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  caves : 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranboume's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald  flew: 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieo. 
Bight  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol  town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the  night. 
And  saw  o'erhanging  Bichmond  Hill  the  strealc  of  blood-red  light 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  deathlike  silence  broke, 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 
At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires ; 
At  once  the  wild  alaruiu  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires; 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear; 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer: 
And  from  the  ftirthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  broad  streams  of  pikes  and  flags  rushed  down  each  roaring 

street; 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 
As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in : 
And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blackheath  the  warlike  errand  went. 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires  of  Kent. 
Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hills  flew  those  bright  couriers  forth; 
High  on  bleak  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the  north; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause  untired  they  bounded  stiD : 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang ;  they  sprang  from  hill  to 

hill: 

Till  the  proud  peak  unftirled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales, 

Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales, 

Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height, 

Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  light, 

Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane. 

And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless  plain ; 

Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent. 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 

Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burnt  on  Gaunt's  embattled  pile. 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle. 
#  «  «  « 
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INSCRIPTION 

ON  THB 

STATUE  OP  LOED  WM.  BENTINCK.    At  Calcutta. 

(1835.) 


To 

William  Cavendish  Bentinok, 

Who,  during  seven  years,  ruled  India  with  eminent 

Prudence,  Integrity,  and  Benevolence : 

Who,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  Empire,  never  laid  aside 

The  simplicity  and  moderation  of  a  private  citizen : 

Who  infused  into  Oriental  despotism  the  spirit  of 

British  Preedom : 

Who  never  forgot  that  the  end  of  Grovemment  is 

The  happiness  of  the  Governed : 

Who  abolished  cruel  rites : 

Who  effaced  humiliating  distinctions : 

Who  gave  liberty  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion : 

Whose  constant  study  it  was,  to  elevate  the  intellectual 

And  moral  character  of  the  Nations  committed  to  his  charge : 

This  Monument 

Was  erected  by  men. 

Who,  differing  in  Eace,  in  Manners,  in  Language, 

And  in  Beligion, 
Cherish,  with  equal  veneration  and  gratitude. 
The  memory  of  his  wise,  upright, 
And  paternal  Administration. 
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EPITAPH  ON  Sm  BENJAMIN  HEATH  MALKIN. 

Ar  Cawjdtta.    1837. 


This  monmnent 

Ib  Bacied  to  the  memory 

Of 

Sia  Benjauin  Heath  Malkin,  Enight, 

One  of  the  Judges  of  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  : 

A  man  emineiitlj  distinguished 

By  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 

By  Ilia  professional  learning  and  ability. 

By  the  clearness  and  accnracy  of  his  intellect, 

By  diligence,  by  patience,  by  firmness,  by  love  of  truth. 

By  public  spirit,  ardent  and  disinterested, 

Tet  always  under  the  guidance  of  discretion. 

By  rigid  uprightness,  by  unostentatious  piety, 

By  the  serenity  of  his  temper, 

And  by  the  benevolence  of  his  heaxt. 

Ha  wu  bom  on  the  2Stli  Septonber,  1797.    He  di«d  on  the  2Ut  October,  1B37. 
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THE  LAST  BUCCANEER     (1889.) 


The  winds  were  jelling^  the  waves  were  swelling. 

The  sky  was  black  and  drear. 
When  the  crew  with  eyes  of  flame  brought  the  ship  without 
a  name 

Alongside  the  last  Buccaneer. 

^'  Whence  flies  your  sloop  full  sail  before  so  fierce  a  gale. 

When  all  others  drive  bare  on  the  seas  9 
Say,  come  ye  fix)m  the  shore  of  the  holy  Salvador, 

Or  the  gulf  of  the  rich  CaribbeesP  " 

*^  From  a  shore  no  search  hath  found,  from,  a  gulf  no  line  can 
sound. 

Without  rudder  or  needle  we  steer ; 
Above,  below,  our  bark,  dies  the  sea  fowl  and  the  shark. 

As  we  fly  by  the  last  Buccaneer. 

^^  To-night  there  shall  be  heard  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  de  Yerde 

A  loud  crash,  and  a  louder  roar ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  deep,  with  a  heavy  moaning,  sweep 

The  corpses  and  wreck  to  the  shore." 

The  stately  ship  of  Clyde  securely  now  may  ride 

In  the  breath  of  the  citron  shades ; 
And  Severn's  towering  mast  securely  now  flies  fast. 

Through  the  sea  of  the  balmy  Trades. 

From  St.  Jago's  wealthy  port,  fix)m  Havannah's  royal  fort. 

The  seaman  goes  forth  without  fear ; 
For  since  that  stormy  night  not  a  mortal  hath  had  sight 

Of  the  flag  of  the  last  Buccaneer. 


I 
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TEANSLATION  FKOM  PLAUTUS.  (1850.) 


(.Th*  MUior  pused  k  pBit  of  tlie  Bonunei  Bud  satumn  of  ISaO  al  Ventoor,  in  tlie 
1^  ot  WigfaL  Ha  nsnollj,  whra  walldii^  alone,  lind  with  him  a  book.  On  on? 
viMuios,  as  he  was  loitering  in  the  landslip  near  BoDcbnrch,  reading  the  Rudtns 
af  Plautiu,  it  struck  him  tbnt  it  might  be  an  iiiter^stiog  cxpertmeDt  to  attempt  to 
mndiKV  EomBthkig  vEucb  might  be  gapposed  to  resemble  paaaag^  in  tbd  lost 
{hvalt  drama  of  Bipbllus,  from  vhich  tbe  itodens  appears  to  hare  b«eD  taken- 
1I«  Kiwtnd  one  passage  in  the  Kudena,  of  whieb  he  then  made  the  foUowiiig  Terakm, 
vbit-'b  he  Hflvrwards  Copied  oBt  at  the  request  of  a  fWend  to  vhom  he  bad 
irpeoted  it,] 

Act  rV.  Sc.  Tii. 

D,£HONes.     0  Gripe,  Gripe,  in  wtate  homimim  plTu-inue 
Fiunt  tranaenniB,  ubi  decipiuntur  dolls ; 
Atijue  edepol  in  eas  plemmque  esca  imponitur. 
Qaani  si  quia  avidus  paseit  escain  avoriter, 
Decipitur  in  transenna  avaritia  sua. 
Die,  qui  eoneulte,  doet^,  atque  astute  cavet, 
Diutine  uti  bene  licet  parttun  bene. 
Mi  istiec  videtttr  pneda  prsedatum  irier : 
Ut  cum  majore  dote  abeat,  quam  advenerit. 
Egone  ut,  quod  ad  me  adlatoin  esse  alienum  sciam, 
Calem  ?     Minime  istnc  jaciet  noster  Deemones. 
Semper  cavere  hoc  sapientes  eequissimum  est, 
Ne  conscii  sint  ipsi  maleficiis  auis. 
Ego,  mihi  qnum  lusi,  nil  moror  ullum  lucrum. 

Geipds.     Spectavi  ego  pridem  Comicos  ad  istum  modom 
Sapienter  dicta  dicere,  atque  iis  plaudier, 
Quimi  i]lo3  sapieiitis  mores  monstrabant  poplo ; 
Sed  quum  inde  snam  quisqae  ibant  diverai  domum, 
Nullus  erat  illo  pacto,  ut  illi  joaserant. 
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EPITAPH  ON  LORD  METCALFE.     (1847.) 


Near  this  stone  is  laid 

Chables  Lobd  Metcalfe, 

A  statesman  tried  in  many  high  offices 

And  difficult  conjunctures. 

And  found  equal  to  all. 

The  three  greatest  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown 

Were  successively  entrusted  to  his  care. 

In  India,  his  fortitude,  his  wisdom. 

His  probity,  and  his  moderation. 

Are  held  in  honourable  remembrance 

By  men  of  many  races,  languages,  and  religions. 

In  Jamaica,  still  convulsed  by  a  social  revolution. 

His  prudence  calmed  the  evil  passions 

Which  long  suffering  had  engendered  in  one  class 

And  long  domination  in  another. 

In  Canada,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war 

He  reconciled  contending  factions 

To  each  other,  and  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Costly  monuments  in  Asiatic  and  American  cities 

Attest  the  gratitude  of  the  nations  which  he  ruled. 

This  tablet  records  the  sorrow  and  the  pride 
With  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  his  family. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  PLAUTUS.  (1850.) 


[The  kuthur  puEsed  u  part  of  the aummer  and  autumn  of  1 8^0  at Tmtaior,  in  the 
lute  of  Wiglil.  He  uanally,  wbea  valkin^  nloBu.  Iiad  vith  hioi  a  book.  On  one 
occasion,  aa  he  wits  loitcnng  io  the  landslip  near  BoHchnrch,  reading  tlw  BadfU 
of  Pl&utiis,  it  struck  Iiim  that  it  might  be  an  tntert^Btiog  ciperiiMIlt  lo  attempt  to 
produce  somcthMig  which  might  ha  supposed  to  rciiCtnhlii  pBsSBgaa  in  the  Iwt 
QKek  dmma  of  Diphilus,  from  which  tlie  Rudena  appears  to  bare  been  takni. 
He  Bclecttid  one  piifixage  in  tho  Rudens,  of  nliich  ho  llienmade  thp  following  Tenion, 
which  he   iif(pr»urds   copiifd  out  at  the  request  of  a  friend  to  irtiom  h«  h»d 

Act  IV.  Sc.  TiL 

D^HOBES.    O  Qripe,  Ghipe,  in  Estate  hommtun  phirinuB 

Finnt  transeniue,  nbi  decipimttor  dolls ; 

Atqne  edepol  in  eaa  plemmqiie  esca  imponitur. 

Qaam  si  qiiis  avidiu  pascit  escam  avariter, 

Decipitnr  in  traiuenna  avaiitia  ana. 

Ble,  qoi  conaulte,  docte,  atqoe  afitnte  cavet, 

Dintine  uti  bene  licet  partum  bene. 

Mi  istcec  videtor  pneda  pnedatum  irier : 

Ut  cum  majore  dot«  abeat,  quam  advenerit. 

Egone  ut,  quod  ad  me  adlatum  esse  alienum  aciam, 

Calem  ?     Minime  istac  &eiet  aoster  Dtemones. 

Semper  cavere  boc  sapientes  sequissimum  est, 

Ne  conscii  sint  ipsi  maleficiis  auis. 

E^,  mibi  quum  lusi,  nil  moror  ullum  lucrum. 

Gbifdb.    Spectavi  ego  pridem  Cornices  ad  istum  modnm 
Sapienter  dicta  dicere,  atque  iis  plaudier, 
Qaum  illos  aapientis  mores  monatrabant  poplo ; 
Sed  quum  inde  suam  quisque  ibant  diverai  domnm, 
Nullus  erat  illo  pocto,  ut  illi  joBserant. 
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A  AIM  ^ii  Tptirej  Tphrey  irXtitrra  irtMylBtov  a^fuvra 
iBoi  TLs  Av  irsmfffUv  iv  Ovrjr&v  /3itpf 
Kid  irXtuTT^  hr  avrolf  BeXJaffy  &v  hriOvfUf 
optTfOfUvos  Ti9  iv  KcucoU  oXUrKSTcu  • 
o<m9  8*  oTTuml  xal  (ro<l>&9  <f>v\arTST(L\ 
tcaX&9  avoXavH  r&v  kclKu?  irnropurfjJvKV. 
apTraryfui  8'  ov)^  apirarffi  o  Xdpva^  oirroa], 
oXX*  avTOff  olfuiif  fAoXKov  apnra^u  rim. 
TovS  opSpa  kTJttthv  ToXKorpc — ivif>i^fui,  ToXav 
Tavrqv  ye  fiij  fuitvoiTO  fiavlav  Aaifiovns, 
ToSs  yap  atl  cro<f>otcrtv  iifKafffiTioPy 
fjLi^  Ti  TToff  iavT^  Ti^  aSUfifui  avppo§' 
tcipSrf  5*  IfLOi^s  iravff  iaoi$  9v^pa(vofuUy 
KspSo9  S*  atapBif  h  roi^v  oKrfuvH  idap* 

rPin.       tcayi}  piv  ijBrj  KOJfJLiK&v  tuci^icoa 

aifAV&f  XeyovTtov  rouiSi^  roiff  Si  Onofjuvovt 
KpoTHVj  fiaraloif  ^SofAivovf  ao^ia/iaa-w* 
cZ0*9  a>9  aiTTJXff  iiccurTos  oXica^^  ovisvi 
oiStv  irapifiiwi  r&y  koKus  elpfjfUvfi^p, 
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VALENTTNE 

to  the  hon.  uabi  c.  6takb0pe, 

(dacohteb  op  loed  and  lady  MAHON.)* 

1851. 


Hail,  day  of  Mwaic,  day  of  Love, 

Ou  earth  below,  in  air  above. 

Ill  air  the  turtle  fondly  moans, 

Tlie  linnet  pipes  in  joyous  tones ; 

On  earth  the  postman  toils  along,  ' 

Bent  double  by  huge  bales  of  song, 

"Where,  rich  with  many  a  gorgeous  dye. 

Blazes  all  Cupid's  heraldry — 

MjTtlos  and  i-osea,  doves  and  sparrows, 

Love-l;iiots  and  !ilt;trs,  lampa  auil  arrows. 

What  nymph  without  wild  hopes  and  fears 

The  double  rap  this  morning  hears  ? 

Unnumbered  lasses,  young  and  fair, 

From  Bethnal  Green  to  Belgrave  Square, 

With  cheeks  high  flashed,  and  hearts  loud  beating, 

Await  the  tender  annual  greeting. 

The  loveliest  lass  of  all  is  mine — 

Good  moiTow  to  my  Valentine  ! 

Good  morrow,  gentle  Child !  and  then 

Again  good  morrow,  and  again, 

Good  morrow  following  still  good  morrow. 

Without  one  cloud  of  strife  or  sorrow. 

And  when  the  God  to  whom  we  pay 

In  jest  our  homages  to-day 

Shall  come  to  claim,  no  more  in  jest. 

His  rightful  empire  o'er  thy  breast, 

■  Already  ^B^lulkeil  by  Eixl  Gunhope  in  lii>  MuMlIaniefl,  IM3. 
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Benignant  may  his  aspect  be, 
His  yoke  the  truest  liberty : 
And  if  a  tear  his  power  confess. 
Be  it  a  tear  of  happiness. 
It  shall  be  so.     The  Muse  displays 
The  future  to  her  votary's  gaze ; 
Prophetic  rage  my  bosom  swells — 
I  taste  the  cake — I  hear  the  bells  ! 
From  Conduit  Street  the  close  array 
Of  chariots  barricades  the  way 
To  where  I  see,  with  outstretched  hand, 
Majestic,  thy  great  kinsman  stand,^ 
And  half  unbend  his  brow  of  pride. 
As  welcoming  so  £Btir  a  bride. 
Gray  favours,  thick  as  flakes  of  snow, 
Brighten  St.  Gteorge's  portico : 
Within  I  see  the  chancel's  pale. 
The  orange  flowers,  the  Brussels  veil. 
The  page  on  which  those  fingers  white. 
Still  trembling  from  the  awful  rite. 
For  the  last  time  shall  fSuntly  trace 
The  name  of  Stanhope's  noble  race. 
I  see  kind  faces  round  thee  pressing, 
I  hear  kind  voices  whisper  blessing ; 
And  with  those  voices  mingles  mine — 
All  good  attend  my  Valentine  ! 

T.  B.  Macaulat* 

8t.  Valentine's  Day,  1851. 

*  ThA  ttatae  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  HanoTer  Square. 
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PAEAPHRA.se  of  a  passage  in  the  CHBOmCLE 
OP  THE  MONK  OP  ST.  GALL.    (1866.) 


[In  the  summer  of  1850,  the  author  travelled  with  a  friend  through  Lombardj. 
Ab  they  were  on  the  road  between  Norara  and  Milan,  they  were  oonversing  on  the 
subject  of  the  legends  relating  to  tliat  oountiy.    The  author  remarked  to  hiji  oom- 

f  anion  that  Mr.  Panizzi,  in  the  Essay  on  the  Romantic  Narrative  Poetry  of  the 
talians,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Bqjardo,  had  pointed  out  an  instance  of  the 
conversion  of  ballad  poetiy  into  prose  narrative  which  strongly  confirmed  th« 
theory  of  Perizonius  and  Niebuhr,  upon  which  **  The  La^s  of  Ancient  Rome*" 
are  founded;  and,  after  repeating  an  extract  which  Mr.  Flanizsi  has  given  from  the 
chronicle  of  "  The  Monk  of  St  Gall,"  he  prooMded  to  finime  a  metrical  pan- 
phrase.  The  note  in  Mr.  Panizzi's  work  (vol.  i.  p.  123,  note  b)  is  here  copied 
verbatim.] 

^^The  monk  says  that  Oger  was  with  Desiderius,  King  of 
Lombardj,  watching  the  advance  of  Charlemagne's  army. 
The  king  often  asked  Oger  where  was  Charlemagne.  Quando 
videris,  inquit,  segetem  campis  inhorrescere,  ferrenm  Paduni 
et  Ticinum  marinis  flnctibus  ferro  nigrantibiis  mnros  civitatis 
inundantes,  tunc  est  spes  Caroli  venientis.  His  nedum  ex- 
pletis  primum  ad  occasnm  Circino  vel  Borea  coepit  apparere, 
quasi  nubes  tenebrosa,  quae  diem  clarissimam  horrentes  cou- 
vertit  in  umbras.  Sed  propiante  Imperatore,  ex  armoruin 
splendore,  dies  omni  nocte  tenebrosior  oborta  est  inclusis. 
Tunc  visus  est  ipse  ferrous  Carolus  ferrea  galea  cristatus, 
ferreis  manicis  annillatus,  &c.  &c.  His  igitur,  quaa  ego 
balbus  et  edentulus,  non  ut  debui  circuitu  tardiore  diutius 
cxplicare  tentavi,  veridicus  speculator  Oggerus  celerrimo  visa 
contuitus  dixit  ad  Desiderium :  Ecce,  habes  quem  tantopere 
perquisisti.  Et  hajc  dicens,  pene  exanimis  cecidit. — ^Monach. 
Sangal.  de  Beb,  Bel.  CaroU  Magni.  lib.  iL  §  xxvi.  Is  this 
not  evidently  taken  from  poetical  e£EiisionsP'' 
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PARAPHRASE. 

To  Oggier  spake  King  Didier : 

"  When  Cometh  Charlemagne  ? 
We  looked  for  him  in  harvest : 

We  looked  for  him  in  rain. 
Crops  are  reaped ;  and  floods  are  past ; 

And  still  he  is  not  here. 
Some  token  show,  that  we  may  know 

That  Charlemagne  is  near.' 


» 


Then  to  the  King  made  answer 

Oggier,  the  christened  Dane : 
"  When  stands  the  iron  harvest, 

Ripe  on  the  Lombard  plain, 
That  stiflf  harvest  which  is  reaped 

With  sword  of  knight  and  peer. 
Then  by  that  sign  ye  may  divine 

That  Charlemagne  is  near. 

"  Wlien  roimd  the  Lombard  cities 

The  iron  flood  shall  flow, 
A  swifter  flood  than  Ticin, 

A  broader  flood  than  Po. 
Frothing  white  with  many  a  plnmc 

Dark  bine  with  many  a  spear. 
Then  by  that  sign  ye  may  divine 

That  Charlemagne  is  near." 
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LINES  WEITTEN  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF   THE 

80th  of  JULY,  1847, 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  AN  UNSUCCESSFITL  CONTEST  FOB  EDUTBUEOH* 


The  day  of  tumxilt,  strife,  defeat,  was  o'er ; 

Worn  out  with  toil,  and  noise,  and  scorn,  and  spleen, 
I  slumbered,  and  in  slumber  saw  once  more 

A  room  in  an  old  mansion,^  long  unseen. 

That  room,  methought,  was  curtained  &om  the  light; 

Yet  through  the  curtains  shone  the  moon's  cold  raj 
Full  on  a  cradle,  where,  in  linen  white. 

Sleeping  life's  first  soft  sleep,  an  in&nt  lay. 

Pale  flickered  on  the  hearth  the  dying  flame. 

And  all  was  silent  in  that  ancient  hall. 
Save  when  by  fits  on  the  low  night- wind  came 

The  murmur  of  the  distant  waterfall. 

And  lo  !  the  fairy  queens  who  rule  our  birth 
Drew  nigh  to  speak  the  new  bom  baby's  doom : 

With  noiseless  step,  which  left  no  trace  on  earth. 
From  gloom  they  came,  and  vanished  into  gloom. 

Not  deigning  on  the  boy  a  glance  to  cast 

Swept  careless  by  the  gorgeous  Queen  of  Grain ; 

More  scornful  still,  the  Queen  of  Fashion  passed. 
With  mincing  gait  and  sneer  of  cold  disdain. 

The  Queen  of  Power  tossed  high  her  jewelled  head^ 
And  o'er  her  shoxdder  threw  a  wrathful  £rown : 

The  Queen  of  Pleasure  on  the  pillow  ahad 
Scarce  one  stray  rose-leaf  fr" 

•Bothli^ 
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Still  Fay  in  long  procession  followed  Pay ; 

And  still  the  little  couch  remained  nnblest : 
But,  when  those  wayward  sprites  had  passed  away, 

Came  One,  the  last,  the  mightiest,  and  the  best. 

Oh  glorious  lady,  with  the  eyes  of  light 

And  laurels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  brow. 

Who  by  the  cradle's  side  didst  watch  that  night. 
Warbling  a  sweet  strange  music,  who  wast  thou  ? 

"  Yes,  darling ;  let  them  go ;"  so  ran  the  strain : 

"  Yes ;  let  them  go,  gain,  fi^hion,  pleasure,  power, 
i\jid  all  the  busy  elves  to  whose  domain 
Belongs  the  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour 

"  Without  one  envious  sigh,  one  anxious  scheme. 
The  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour  resign. 
Mine  is  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  dream. 
Mine  aU  the  past,  and  all  the  future  mine. 

"  Fortune,  that  lays  in  sport  the  mighty  low. 

Age,  that  to  penance  turns  the  joys  of  youth. 
Shall  leave  untouched  the  gifts  which  I  bestow. 
The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  thirst  of  truth. 

"  Of  the  fair  brotherhood  who  share  my  grace, 
I,  from  thy  natal  day,  pronounce  tiiee  tree ; 
And,  if  for  some  T  keep  a  nobler  place, 
I  keep  for  none  a  happier  than  for  thee. 

"  There  are  who,  while  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem 
Of  all  my  bounties  largely  to  partake. 
Of  me  as  of  some  rival's  handmaid  deem. 

And  court  me  but  for  gain's,  power's,  fe^hion's  sake. 


a 


it 


To  such,  though  deep  their  lore,  though  wide  their  fame. 
Shall  my  great  mysteries  be  all  unknown : 

But  thou,  through  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame, 
Wilt  not  thou  love  me  for  myself  alone  ? 

Yes ;  thou  wilt  love  me  with  exceeding  love ; 

And  I  will  tenfold  all  that  love  repay. 
Still  smiling,  though  the  tender  may  reprove, 

Still  £EdthM,  though  the  trusted  may  betray. 
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*'  Tor  aye  mine  emblem  was,  and  aye  shall  be. 
The  ever-during  plant  whose  bough  I  weaj-, 
Brightest  and  greenest  then,  when  every  tree 
That  bloaaoms  in  the  light  of  Time  is  bare. 

"  In  the  dark  lioor  of  shajue,  I  deigned  to  stand 

Befbre  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side  : 

On  a  &r  ahore  I  amoothed  irith  tender  hand, 

Throngh  months  of  pain,  the  sleepless  bed  of  Hyde : 

"  I  brooght  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days 
To  dieer  the  cell  where  Baleigh  pined  alone : 
I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  t^  blaze 

Of  the  bright  ranks  that  goard  the  eternal  throne. 

"  And  even  so,  my  child,  it  is  my  pleasure 

That  thoa  not  then  alone  shotddst  feel  me  nigh. 
When  in  domestic  blisa  and  atodions  leisure, 
Thy  weeks  nnconnted  come,  nncounted  fly ; 

"  Not  then  alone,  when  myriads,  closely  pressed 
Aronnd  thy  car,  the  ^ont  of  triumph  raise ; 
Nor  when,  in  gilded  drawing  rooms,  thy  breast 
Swells  at  the  sweeter  aomid  of  woman's  praise. 

"  No :  when  on  restless  night  dawns  cheerless  morrow, 
When  weary  soul  and  wasting  body  pine. 
Thine  am  I  still,  in  danger,  sickness,  sorrow. 
In  conflict,  obloquy,  want,  exile,  thine ; 

"  Thine,  where  on  mountain  waves  the  snowbirds  scream. 
Where  more  than  Thole's  winter  barbs  the  breeze. 
Where  scarce,  through  lowering  clouds,  one  sickly  gleam 
Lights  the  drear  May-day  of  Antarctic  seas ; 

"  Thine,  when  around  thy  litter's  track  all  day 

White  sandhills  shall  reflect  the  blinding  glare ; 
Thine,  when,  through  forests  breathing  deatii,  thy  way 
All  night  shaU  wind  by  many  a  tiger's  lair ; 

"  Thine  moat,  when  friends  torn  pale,  when  traitors  fly. 
When,  hard  beset,  thy  spirit,  justly  proad. 
For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dares  di 
A  sullen  ^iesthood  and  a  rai 
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^^  Amidst  the  din  of  all  things  fell  and  vile, 

Hate's  yell,  and  envy's  hiss,  and  folly's  bray, 
Bemember  me ;  and  with  an  unforced  smile 
See  riches,  baubles,  flatterers,  pass  away. 


u 


Yes :  they  will  pass  away ;  nor  deem  it  strange : 
They  come  and  go,  as  comes  and  goes  the  sea : 

And  let  them  come  and  go :  thou,  through  all  change, 
Fix  thy  firm  gaze  on  virtue  and  on  me." 
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ABBE  and  Abbot,  difference  between,  t. 
639. 

Abingdon,  James  Bertie,  Karl  of,  i.  462. 
Deprived  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Oxfordshire,  ii.  131.  Proposed  for  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  206.  Joins  William  of  Orange, 
266. 

Abjuration  Bill,  iii.  248,  249.  Debate 
upon,  in  the  Lords,  251,  252. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel  of  Dryden,  oha- 
racter  of  it»  v.  120. 

Absolute  Government,  theory  of,  v.  310. 

Absolute  Rulers,  v.  280. 

Academy,  chiiracterof  its  doctrines,  vi.  207. 

Academy,  the  French,  its  services  to  litera- 
ture, vii.  377. 

Act  of  Grace,  iii.  2o2.  Exceptions  to, 
253.  Was  the  act  of  William  III. 
alone,  253,  254. 

Adam,  Robert,  court  architect  to  George 
m.,  vi.  231. 

Adda,  Ferdinand,  Count  of,  Papal  Nuncio 
in  England;  i.  538.  Adviseb  James  II. 
to  proceed  legally,  and  with  modera- 
tion, 563  and  note.  Conttoorated  at  St. 
James*s  Palace,  ii.  87.  Procession  in 
honour  of,  at  Windsor,  88.  His  report 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  bishop,  179 
note.     His  escape  from  England,  316. 

Addinffton,  Henry,  formation  of  his  ad- 
ministration, vii.  399.  His  position  as 
Prime  Minister,  399.  Resigns,  404. 
Raised  to  the  peerage,  406. 

Addison,  Joseph,  i.  374  note.  His  picture 
of  a  Dissenting  minister,  ii.  475  note. 
Review  of  Miss  Aikin's  life  of  him,  vii. 
52-122.  His  character,  53,  66.  Sketch 
of  his  father  9  life,  54.  His  birth  and 
early  life,  55,  56.  Appointed  to  a 
scholarship  in  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford, 66.  His  classical  attainments,  56, 
68.  Hia  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christiani^,  58,  115.  Contributes  a 
prefftce  to  Dryden*s  Georgics,  61.  His 
intention  to  take  orders  frustrated,  62, 64. 
Sent  by  the  government  to  the  Conti- 
nenti  66.    His  introduction  to  Boilean, 
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65.  Leaves  Paris  and  proceeds  to 
Venice,  69.  His  residence  in  Italy, 
69-72.  Composes  his  Epistle  to 
Montague  (then  Lord  Halifax),  72. 
His  prospects  clouded  by  the  death  of 
William  III.,  72.  Becomes  tutor  to  a 
voung  English  traveller,  73.  Writes 
his  Treatise  on  Medals,  73.  Repairs  to 
Holland,  73.  Returns  to  England,  73. 
His  cordial  reception  and  introduction 
into  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  73.  His  pecu- 
niarv  difficulties,  73.  Engaged  by  Go- 
dolphin  to  write  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Marlborough's  exploits,  75.  Is  appointed 
to  a  commissionership,  76.  Merits  of 
his  "  Campaign,"  76.  Criticism  of  his 
Travels  in  Italy,  67,  79.  His  opera  ol 
Rosamond,  79.  Is  made  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  accompanies  the 
Earl  of  Halifax  to  Hanover,  81.  His 
election  to  the  House  of  Commons,  81. 
His  failure  as  a  speaker,  81.  His 
popularity  and  talents  for  conversation, 
82,  84.  His  timidity  and  constraint 
among  strangers,  84.  His  favourite 
associates,  84-87.  Becomes  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  under  Wharton, 
87.  Origination  of  the  Tatler,  89,  90. 
His  characteristics  as  a  writer,  89-92. 
Compared  with  Swift  and  Voltaire  as  a 
master  of  the  art  of  ridicule,  90,  91. 
His  pecuniary  losses,  93.  Loss  of  his 
Secretaryship,  95.  Resignation  of  his 
Fellowship,  96.  Encouragement  and 
disappointment  of  his  advances  towards 
a  great  lady,  96.  Returned  to  Parlia- 
ment without  a  contest^  95.  His  Whig 
Examiner,  93.  Intercedes  with  the 
Tories  on  behalf  of  Ambrose  Phillipps 
and  Steele,  96.  His  discontinuance  ot 
the  Tatler  and  commencement  of  the 
Spectator,  96.  His  part  in  the  Spec- 
tator, 96.  His  commencement  and  dis- 
continuance of  the  Guardian,  100.  His 
Cato,  69,  100.  His  intercourse  with 
Pope,  102,  104.  His  concern  for  Steele, 
104.  Begins  a  new  series  of  the  Spec- 
tator, 104.    Appointed  Secretary  to  tbs 
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raised  to  the  Bench,  ii.  91.  One  of  the 
jadges  at  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  169. 
Delivers  his  opinion,  176. 
Alphabetical  writing,  the  great<4t  of  hu- 
man inventionf;,  vi.  216.  Comparatiye 
views  of  ita  value  by  Plato  and  Bacon, 

216.217. 

AlsHtia.    See  Whitefriam. 

Alsop,  Vincent,  a  Nonconformist  of  the 
Ck>urt  party,  ii  49,  148. 

America;  Puritan  settlements  in,  i.  72. 
Trade  with,  from  Bristol,  263.  Britijih 
Colonies  in,  their  alleged  piratical  con- 
duct,  iy.  609.  Acquisitions  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  in,  456.  Its  capabilities, 
vi.  455. 

America,  Spanish,  hatred  of  the  Spaniards 
in,  iv.  400. 

American  colonies,  British  war  with  them, 
vi.  682.  Act  for  imposing  stamp  duties 
upon  them,  viL  248.  Their  disaffec- 
tion, 256.  Revival  of  the  dispute  with 
them,  272.  Progress  of  their  resist- 
ance, 275. 

Amsterdam,  meeting  of  British  exiles  at^ 
i.  421.  The  authorities  connive  at  Ar- 
gyle's  expedition,  428, 445.  Opposition 
in,  to  William  of  Orange,  ii.  80,  200. 
Disputes  with*  Lewis  XIV.,  216.  The 
Bank  of,  iv.  87.  Commercial  prosper- 
ity of,  479. 

Anabaptists,  their  origin,  t.  688. 

Anaeharsis,  reputed  contriver  of  the  pot- 
ter's wheel,  vi.  205. 

Anatomy  Bill,  Mr.  Warburton's  speech 
on  the,  viii.  77. 

Anaverdy  Khan,  governor  of  the  Camatic, 
vi.  392,  394. 

Anderton,  keeper  of  a  secret  Jacobite 
press,  iv.  30.  Tried  for  treason,  82. 
Executed,  33. 

Angria,  his  fortress  of  Gheriah,  reduced 
by  Clive,  vi.  404. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  raises  the  Cameronian 
regiment^  iii.  76. 

Annandale,  Earl  of,  a  member  of  the  Club 
at  Edinburgh,  iii.  40,  84.  Goes  to 
London,  333.  Arrested ;  his  confession, 
346. 

Ann  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  Talbot's 
slanders  against,  i.  88. 

AnneJVincess,  afterwards  Queen ;  educated 
a  Protestant,  i.  166.  Married  to  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  213.  Her  attach- 
ment to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
iu  76.  Scheme  for  inducing  her  to  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic,  117.  Her 
-  absence  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  161,  239.  Her  disbelief  of  hit 
legitioiaqr,  289.  Her  flight,  281.  Con- 
sents tomlliam's  election  to  the  throne, 
S81.  Gma  birth  to  a  son,  iii.  115. 
FlwrkiQii  made  for,  by  Parliament,  240, 
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245.  Her  subserviency  to  Lady  Marl- 
borough, 240.  Her  bigot^,  248.  Her 
letter  to  her  father,  489.  Her  interview 
with  Mary  on  Marlborough's  treason, 
494.  Her  rupture  with  her  sister,  496, 
497.  And  reconciliation,  iv.  118.  Her 
reconciliation  with  William,  148.  Her 
political  and  religious  inclinations  as 
Queen,  v.  676.  Changes  in  her  govern- 
ment in  1710,  676.  Relative  estima- 
tion by  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  of  her 
reign,  677,  680,  684.  State,  of  parties 
at  her  accession,  vii.  74,  76.  Dismisses 
the  Whigs,  94.  Change  in  the  conduct 
of  public  afikirs  consequent  on  her 
death,  106. 

Anne's,  Queen,  Bounty,  ii.  459. 

Anselm,  Archbishop,  i.  18. 

Antinomian  bam  preacher,  story  of  the, 
v.  470. 

Antioch,  Grecian  eloquence  at,  vi.  455. 

Antrim,  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl  of, 
nuuches  on  Londonderry,  ii.  570.  Flight 
of  his  division  at  the  Bioyne,  iii.  295. 

Apocrypha,  question  of  lessons  taken 
from,  iii.  187. 

Apostolical  succession,  Mr.  Gladstone 
claims  it  for  the  Church  of  England, 
vi.  361-380. 

Approbation,  love  of,  t.  268. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  vi.  288. 

Aitib  fiable  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  vi.  487. 

Arbuihnot,  his  satire  on  the  first  Parti* 
tion  Treaty,  iv.  427.  His  Satirical 
Works,  vii.  91. 

Archangel,  founded  by  British  adven- 
turers, iv.  382,  883.  Secret  trade  in 
tobacco,  383. 

Arches,  Court  of,  i.  591. 

Archidiaconal  Courts,  i.  591. 

Archimedes,  his  slight  estimate  of  his 
inventions,  vi.  214. 

Archytas,  rebuked  by  Plato,  vi.  214. 

Aroot,  Nabob  of,  his  relations  with  Eng- 
land, i.  894,  398,  452.  His  claims 
recognised  by  the  English,  394. 

Areopagitica,  Milton's  allusion  to,  v.  44. 

ArKjrle,  Archibald  CampbeU,  Marquess 
of,  i.  418.    His  power,  iii.  54. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of, 
son  of  the  above,  i.  418.  Sentenced  to 
death;  escapes  to  Holland,  419.  His 
power,  420.  Appointed  commander  of 
the  expedition  to  Scotland,  423.  Lands 
in  Scotland,  429.  His  proclamation ; 
raises  his  clan,  429.  His  plan  of 
operations ;  thwarted  by  his  followers, 
430,  433.  Marches  on  Glasgow,  434. 
His  troops  dispersed,  484.  Taken  pri- 
soner, 435.  His  fortitude,  437.  His 
last  sayings,  438.  His  execution,  489. 
His  unpopularity  in  Scotland,  iii.  55. 

Aigyle,  Axoiibald  Campbell,  Earl  of,  •« 
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Boyne,  iii.  289.  Commander  of  Wil- 
liam UL's  forces  in  Ireland,  421.  Takes 
the  field,  428.  Reduces  Ballymore,  429. 
Besieges  Athlone,  429.  Takes  the 
town,  433.  Adrances  in  pursnit  of 
Saint  Bath,  437.  Attacks  the  Irish 
at  Aghrim,  437.  Gains  a  complete 
rietoiy,  439.  Takes  Oalway,  440. 
Bombards  Limerick;  takes  the  camp 
of  the  Irish  cay&lry,  442.  Takes  the 
fort  on  Thomond  Bridge,  443.  Refuses 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  Irish,  446. 
Offers  conditions;  which  are  aoeepted, 
447.  His  dispute  with  Sarsfield,  448, 
449.  Createa  Earl  of  Athlone;  pre- 
sides at  the  court-martial  on  Ghrandyal, 
616.  Surprises  Oivet,  ir.  241.  Grant 
of  forfeited  Irish  lands  to,  527. 

Athol,  territory  of,  iii.  81.    War  in,  83. 

Athol,  John  Murray,  Marquess  of;  op- 
poses Argyle,  i.  425.  Devastates  At- 
gyleshire,  443.  Leader  of  the  Scotch 
Jacobites,  iiL  20.  His  proceedings  in 
the  Convention,  31, 32.  His  power,  and 
weak  character,  81.  Leaves  Scotland, 
81. 

Atk^-ns,  Sir  Robert,  Chief  Baron,  ii.  415. 

Attainder,  the  Great  Act  of ,  iiL  567,  569. 

Attainder,  an  act  of ,  warrantable,  v.  569. 

Atterbuzy,  Francis,  i  606.  His  reply  to 
Bentley  to  prove  the  eenuineness  of  the 
Letters  of  Phalaris,  vi.  321.  Reads  the 
funeral  service  over  the  body  of  Addi- 
son, vii.  286.  His  birth  and  early 
life,  283.  Defends  Martin  Luther 
agsjnst  the  aspersions  of  Obadiah  Wal- 
ker, 283.  Enters  the  church  and  be- 
comes one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  284. 
Assists  Charles  Boyle  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  284. 
Bentley's  reply,  288.  Atterbuiy^s  de- 
fence of  the  clergy  against  the  prolates, 
288.  Created  aI).D.  and  promoted  to 
the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  289.  His 
pamphlets  against  the  Whiss,  289. 
Appointed  to  the  Deaneir  of  Christ 
Church,  289.  Removed  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Rochester,  290.  His  opposition  to 
the  government  of  George  L,  290.  His 
private  life,  291.  His  taste  in  litera- 
ture and  literary  friends,  291.  Thrown 
into  prison  for  treason,  292.  Deprived 
of  his  dignities  and  banished  for  life, 

293.  Calls  Pope  as  a  witness  to  his 
innocence,  293.  Goes  to  Paris,  and 
becomes  Prime  Minister  of  Kins  James, 

294.  Retires  from  the  court  of  the  ex- 
King,  295.  Death  of  his  daughter,  295. 
Induced  by  the  Pretender  to  return  to 
Paris,  295.  His  defence  of  the  chmzge 
of  havliig  garbled  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  BebdBon,  296.    His  death,  296. 

?L4M. 
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Attributes  of  God,  subtle  speculations 
touching  tiiem  imp^  no  high  degree  of 
intellec^ial  culture,  vi.  467,  468. 

Aubrey,  his  chaige  of  corruption  against 
Bacon,  VL  188.  Bacon's  decision  against 
him  after  his  present,  200. 

Augsburg,  Treaty  of,  ii  24 

Augsburg,  ConfiMsion  o^  iti  adoption  in 
c^eden,  vi.  476. 

Augustine,  St,  vi.  456. 

Aurunmbe,  iii.  468.  His  quarrel  with 
the  East  India  Company,  474. 

Aurungzebe,  his  policy,  vi.  389. 

Austen,  Jane,  notice  of,  viL  42. 

Austin,  Sarah,  her  character  as  a  trans- 
lator, vL  464,  489. 

Austin,  Thomas,  a  juryman  in  the  bishops* 
trial,  il  177. 

Austria,  conduct  of,  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions of  1697,  iv.  311,  321.  Success  of 
her  armies  in  the  Catholic  cause,  551. 

Authors,  their  present  position,v.  370,375. 

Auver(^uerq|ue,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
William  lIL,  ii.  41 7.  At  Limerick,  iii. 
322.  His  gallant  conduct  at  Steinkirk, 
682.  At  the  death-bed  of  William  lU., 
iv.  665. 

Avauz,  Count  of^  French  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  ii.  20,  216.  His  representa- 
tions to  Lewis  XIV.,  216.  ^b  warn- 
ings to  James  II.,  227.  His  audience 
of  the  States  Ckneral,  228.  Advises  a 
French  invasion  of  Holland,  231.  His 
character,  629.  Chosen  to  accompany 
James  to  Ireland,  630.  His  observa- 
tions on  Ireland, 633.  Hispolicy, 639. 
Accompanies  James  into  Ulster,  541, 
542.  Returns  to  Dublin,  644.  His 
advice  to  James,  664.  Assists  the  vio- 
lent Irish  part^,  670.  Supports  Rosen 
in  his  barbariUes,  678.  Aoviaes  a  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants  in  Irelmd,  iiL  130. 
His  report  of  the  Irish  soldiers,  132. . 
Advises  James  to  enforce  disdpline, 
257.  RecaUed  to  France,  269.  HWIow 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  424  n. 

Avignon,  the  P^)al  Court  transferred  from . 
Rome  to,  vi.  463. 

Ayloffe,  John,  i.  410.    His  execution,  443. 


BARER,  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
vi.  388. 

Bacon,  Lady,mother  of  Lord  Bacon,vLl44. 

Bacon,  Loid,  his  philosophy,  i.  317.  Re- 
view of  Basil  Montsgus  new  edition  of 
his  works,  vi.  136-246.  His  mother 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  144.  His 
early  years,  146,  147.  His  services- 
reftised  by  (Government,  149, 161.  His 
admission  at  Gray's  Inn,  149.  His  legal 
attainments,  160.  Sat  in  parliament  iik 
1693, 161.  Part  he  took  in  poUtks,  162. 
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apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  order  and 
humanity,  150.  His  motion  for  punish- 
ing the  Jacobins,  151.  Defeat  of  the 
Oiromlists,  151.  Retains  hit  seat  at 
the  Board  of  the  Triumphant  Moun- 
tain, lo2.  His  in&mous  motion  against 
the  chiefs  of  the  Girondists,  1 54.  Moves 
that  the  Queen  be  brought  before  the 
KeTolutionaiy  Tribunal,  155.  Regales 
Robespierre  and  other  Jacobina  at  a 
tavern  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  156.  Formation  of  his  peculiar 
style  of  oratory,  156.  His  Carmag- 
noles, 157.  Effect  produced  by  his  dis- 
courses, 157.  Seconds  Robespierre's 
atrocious  motion  in  the  ConTention«  168. 
Becomes  one  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  159.  The 
first  to  proclaim  terror  as  the  order  of 
the  day,  163.  Recommends  Fouquier 
Tinvilfe  to  the  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee of  Paris,  164.  His  proposal  to  de- 
stroy Lyons  and  Toulon,  164.  His  op- 
position to  the  personal  defence  of 
banton,  164,  165.  His  support  of  the 
wretch  Lebon,  165.  His  war  against 
learning,  art,  and  history,  165.  Hia 
sensual  excesses,  1 66.  Becomes  a  really 
cruel  man,  167.  His  morning  audiences 
and  mode  of  treating  petitions,  167. 
liis  orders  against  certain  head-dresses, 
167.  Nicknames  given  to  him,  169. 
Obtains  a  decree  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  any  English  or  Hanoverian 
soldier,  169.  M.  Camot's  defence  of 
this  barbarity,  169  note.  Harare's  sup- 
port of  IU>l>e8pierre'8  fiendish  decree, 

174.  His  (Ninegyric  on   Robespierre, 

1 75.  Hia  motion  that  Robespierre  and 
his  aooomplioes  should  be  put  to  death, 
175.  Destruction  uf  the  power  of  the 
Jacobins,  177.  Report  on  his  conduct 
voted  by  the  Convention,  180.  Con- 
demned to  be  removed  to  a  distant 
pUoe  of  confinement,  181.  His  perilous 
journey,  181.  Imprisoned  at  OUron, 
182,  183.  Removed  to  Saintes,  183. 
Escapea  to  Bordeaux,  184.  Chosen  a 
member  <tf  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, which  refuses  to  admit  him,  184. 
His  libel  on  England,  184.  The  Liberty 
of  the  8ms,  185.  His  flight  to  St. 
Ouen,  185.  Sends  a  copy  of  his 
work  to  the  first  Consul,  1 85.  Allowed 
by  Buonaparte  to  remain  in  Paris,  186. 
Beftises ;  oeeomes  a  writer  and  a  spy 
to  Bonaparte,  188.  Sends  his  friend 
DemerviUe  to  the  guillotine,  191.  Spies 
set  to  watch  the  spy,  191.  Ordered  to 
quit  Pisris,  192.  Employed  in  the  low- 
est political  drudgery,  192.  His  Ml- 
mortal  AtUiAHUmmqis  and  pamphlets, 
192.  His  ftilsoms  adulation  of  the  Em- 
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peror,  193.  Causes  of  his  fiiilure  as  a 
joumaliat,  193.  Treated  with  contempt 
hy  Napoleon,  194.  His  treachery  to 
his  Imperial  maater,  196.  Becomes  a 
royalist  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
197.  Compelled  to  leave  France,  198. 
Returns  in  July  1830,  198.  Joins  the 
extreme  left*  198.  His  last  years  and 
death,  199.  Summary  of  his  charac- 
ter, 201.  His  hatred  of  England,  202. 
His  MS.  woriui  on  divinity,  203. 

Baretti,  his  admiration  for  Miss  Burney, 
vii.  17. 

Barillon,  M.,  French  ambassador;  his 
intrigues  with  the  Country  Party,  i.l79. 
His  part  in  procuring  a  Romish  priest 
to  confess  Charles  IL,  340.  Hisletter 
to  Lewis  XIV.,  362  note.  Tries  to 
embroil  James  II.  with  Parliament,  538. 
His  report  of  Mordaunt*s  speech,  548 
note.  Assists  the  Roman  Catholic  fac- 
tion in  the  Court,  561.  His  account  of 
Eneland  (1686),  608.  His  interview 
with  Rochester,  151.  Informs  Lewis 
XIV.  of  James  II.'s  intention  towards 
the  Dissenters,  ii.  36.  Sees  the  true 
temper  of  the  countnr,  105.  Advises 
the  bringing  over  of  Lrish  troops,  209. 
Deluded  by  Sunderland.  228.  lus  house 
visited  by  rioters,  312.  Ordered  by 
William  III.  to  leave  England,  339. 
Passed  over  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  choice 
of  an  envoy  to  Ireland,  528.  His  pithy 
words  on  the  new  council  proposed  by 
Temple,  vl  292. 

Barlow,  Bishop,  vi.  504. 

Bamardistone,  Sir  Samuel,  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  an  Excluaionist, 
iii.  471.  Retires  from  the  direction, 
472. 

Barnstaple,  the  corporation  of,  resists  the 
R^^uitors,  ii.  141. 

BarrC  Colonel,  joins  the  Whig  opposition, 
vii.  365.  Appointed  by  PiU  Clerk  of 
the  Pells,  375. 

Barrington,  Lord,  vii.  212. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  i.  259. 

Barf,  John,  a  French  privateer,  iii.  590. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Jacobite  farce  repre- 
sented at,  in  1693,  iv.  34. 

Barwell,  Mr.,  his  support  of  Hastings,  vi. 
567,  570, 580,  585. 

Bastile,  BuAe*s  declamations  on  its  cap- 
ture, 620. 

Bateman,  trial  and  execution  of,  i.  520. 

Bates,  a  dissenting  minister,  ii.  147. 

Bates,  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  iv.  136,  137. 

Bath,  i.  271. 

Bath.  John  Granville,  Earl  of ;  at  Charles 
IL's  death-bed,  I  34L  Attempts  to  in- 
fluence the  Western  counties  for  James 
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n.,Ii.  ISS.    Hit  adhanoB  toViUiam 

HL,  ST4. 
BBtt)MMmlHi,Chri(topli«r,caeeaUd,  LSeS. 
Battle  of  the  CraDM  and  Pigmia*,  Addi- 

•on'a,  TJi.  n. 
Bavaiit,  ita  eonteat  batmen  PrnteaUatiim 

and  Catholhinn,  Ti.  4T>,  481. 
Bararia,  Elaetor  of,  iiL  171.     Mada  Qo- 

Tonor  of  die  Spaniih  NettierlandB,  S7 1. 
Bavaria,    Fivum    Jimepb,    Princa    of; 

grauida  of  bja  daln  to  tha  Spaniah 

thnnn,  iv.  40S.   DeaJgnatadt^ChBrlea 
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r,  4S£.     Eu  death, 


Baiier,  Kehaid;  hia  political  vorki 
bnniad  at  Oxford,  i.  312.  Hia  moda- 
ladon,  S81.  I^DCMdin^  agaiut ;  Jef- 
bef*  bahaTionrto,  SSS,  S84.  Hu  cod- 
friction  and  aantanca.  SSS.  Liberated ; 
rafaaaa  to  be  a  tool  of  tba  Coart,  ii. 
(0,  Take*  the  lead  in  the  coalition  of 
Diaaenten  witli  tbe  C9mi^,  147-lfi4- 
'  h  tho  Toleiation  Act,  467. 

,      I  tlie    GxceUoDCe    of 

Hampden,  t.  Ml. 

BaadiT  Bead,  battla  tO,  iii.  377. 

Bearbaitang,  i.  137. 

Beam,  the  ooudtation  at,  m.  184. 

Beatrioe,  BanU^i  love  of,  tiL  609. 

BeanoleA,  Topiina,  a  member  of  the 
LitenwT  Club,  tIl  846. 

Baaufort,  Han^  Somanet,  Sake  oC  i. 
401.  Cammanda  in  Briatol  against 
Monmontli,  464.  Hia  failnie  to  obtain 
anpport  for  Jamea  Il.'a  policy,  ii.  133. 
Takra  Lorelace  prircner,  268.  Snb- 
mitii  to  William  III.,  423.  £nteitains 
William  at  Badminton,  iii.  3211. 

BeaomarchBiii ;  bia  amt  bpfbrs  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paria,  v!.  200. 

Beaumont.  Lifut.-Co[.,  proteata  against  the 
admisaion  of  Iriab  ncniiti,  ii.  213.  At 
the  Boyne.  iii.  2«B. 

Becket  1  cause  of  hia  populantj,  i.  IB. 

Beokford,  Aldmnan,  vii.  269. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  il  73.  Raised  to  the 
'   "     ■         'f.  98.     InTited  by  Cliai' 
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form  an  admini 


r.  570. 


Bedford.  John,  Duk»  i>l*.  vii.  211.  His 
TJeva  of  the  policy  of  Chatham.  221, 
231.  PceaantaremonBttaneetoGTOrgB 
III..  293. 

Bedford  Houae,  u  279.  Aaaailed  by  a 
labblr,  tU.  251. 

Badfoida,  Ibe,  vii.  311.  Theii  oppoaition 
to  tha  Bockingham  roiniati^  od  the 
Sump  Apt,  257.  Tiieir  willingneaa  to 
break  with  Gronvilla  on  Chatham'a 
aocpaaion  tooflSw,  2aJ.  DenBrtedOi— 
TilU  und  admitted  lo  office.  373- 
lei  between  them  and  the  Bo«k 


Badlo^  witntw  in  the 

Hia  daath,  STfi. 
Beer,  oosanrnptkn  o^  L-96l. 

fiiMB,  vL  603.  Diatoriwmaa  ia  Ooda 
impdad  to  than,  60S.  Tbair  pnfaala- 
tieu,  604.    Hiair  BoliatkB  AmiffA 

B^Sia^tii.  383. 

Bdgimn,  it*  oontaat  faetweem  FtotaCnl- 
i«m  and  Catboliaam,  tL  4T3,  480: 


_  .  . .  Darira  tetmat,  ir.  4 

Belial,  ti.  sot. 

Ball,  Pater.  Brran'a ^eaa  aoaiai^  T.40S. 

Bellamont,  Bidiaid  Coota^  Bail  itf;  ap- 
pdnled  Oovarnor  ot  New  Yadi  aad 
HMaaehnaeta^  It.  610.  ffia  mi»win 
ter  the  enppreaakm  of  pica^  in  tba 
Indian  eeaa,  610.  Bmpkya  WiUaoi 
Eidd,  610.  Amat*  him  at  Hew  "Sttk, 
613. 

Bellaayi,  the  Ea^iah  general,  t.  660. 

BaHanss.  John,  Lord,  a  modante  Bonaa 
Catholic,  i.  SSS.  Made  a  Piitt  Cood- 
-      Made  Xtnt 


Bellingham,  hia  malenda&oa,  tiL  4S. 

Belphegor.  The,  of  Hadhiardli,  t.  SSl 

Benatea,  its  grandeur,  tL  6M.  Ita  an- 
nexation to  the  Britiab  dominiona,  601. 

"  Benefits  of  the  Death  of  Chiiat,"  n.  472. 

BeneroUncoB,  Olirer  St.  John'a  tqipoaitioa 
to,  and  Bacon'a  aapport  of,  vi.  171. 

Ben^  ita  reaoorcea.  vi.  40S  tt  mv. 

BcnUiam,  Jeremy,  hiadeftatco  of  1&.  ICIl, 
V.  272.  Hia  meriCa  and  ahoiteoning^ 
273,  274.  Examination  of  hia  liewt, 
377.  Hia  account  of  tha  tnBimw  in 
wtdch  he  arrlTed  at  tbe  "gnattrt 
happineaa  principle,"  292.  Taatiman 
rile,  497.    Hia  laoffu^e  m 
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His  answer  to  the  attaok  of  Atterbuzy, 
287.    His  fine  apophtheffm,  361. 

Berkeley,  £&rl  of^  comnundB  the  sqnadroti 
against  Brest,  iv.  100.  His  operadoos 
in  the  Channel,  170. 

Berkeley,  Lady  Henrietta,  i.  411. 

Bemardi,  M^or  John ;  his  share  in  the 
assassination  plot,  iv,  210.  Arrested, 
220. 

Berar  occupied  by  the  Bonslas,  yL  683. 

Berry,  Lieut.-Colonel,  sent  to  support  the 
Eiiniskilleners,  ii.  686.  His  action 
with  Anthony  Hamilton,  687. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjame8,Duke  of;  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ii.  135.  His 
attempt  to  enlist  Irish  recruits,  213. 
Accompanies  James  II.  in  his  fiight 
from  Rochester,  339.  Attends  James 
to  Ireland,  628.  His  affiiir  with  the 
Enniskilleners,  686.  Kemains  in  Ire- 
land as  commander-in-chief,  iii.  328. 
Weakness  of  his  government  at  Limer- 
ick, 424.  Kecallf^  to  France,  426.  At 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  681.  Taken 
prisoner  at  Landen ;  his  meeting  with 
William,  iv.  21.  Heads  a  plot  for  a 
Jacobite  insurrection,  207.  Proceeds 
to  London,  209.  Failure  of  his  plot, 
213.  His  privity  to  the  assassination 
plot,  214.  Returns  to  France;  his 
interview  with  Lewis  XIV.,  214,  216. 
His  removal  from  Paris  demanded  on 
the  grotind  of  his  connexion  with  the 
assassination  plots,  396.  Holds  the 
allies  in  check  ;  his  retreat  before  Gal- 
way,  V.  661,  668. 

Beveridge,  William,  i.  259.  A  member  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii.  174. 
His  sermon  before  Convocation,  186. 
Receives  the  offer  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Bath  and  Wells  ;  his  irresolution,  401. 

Bible,  cost  of  (14th  century),  i.  36.  The 
English  translation  of  the,  regarded  as 
a  specimen  of  the  beauty  and  power  of 
the  Enf^ish  language,  v.  101. 

Bickerstan)  Isaac,  the  astrologer,  vii.  89. 

Billaud,  M.,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  vii.  169. 
Opposes  Robespierre,  176.  BUmself 
brought  to  trial,  179, 180.  Condemned  to 
be  removed  to  a  distant  place  of  con- 
finement, 181.  TransDorted  to  Guiana, 
183.     His  subsequent  life,  183. 

Billop^  arrests  Jacobite  emissaries  in  the 
Thames,  iii.  367. 

Biographia  Britannica,  reftitation  of  a 
calumny  on  Addison  in,  vii.  119. 

Biography,  tenure  by  which  a  writer  o(  is 
bound  to  his  sulgect,  vL  317. 

Birch,  Colonel  John ;  his  origin,  ii.  362. 
His  speech  for  declaring  the  Convention 
a  Paruamsiit,  422.  His  advice  in  the 
matter  of  ths  Scotch  mntinetrs,  429. 


BOX 

Urges  fending  relief  to  LondpnAenjt 
673. 

Birmingham,  i.  268. 

Birminghams ;  a  nickname  of  Whig 
leaders,  i.  201-268. 

Bishops,  claims  of  those  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  apostolical  succession,  vi. 
861-368. 

Bishops,  the  Seven,  consultation  of,  at 
Lambeth,  ii.  160.  Their  petition  to 
James  II.,  161.  Their  examination 
before  the  Privy  Council,  167.  Sent  to 
the  Tower,  168.  Brought  before  the 
King^s  Bench,  164.  Liberated  on  bail, 
166.  Their  trial,  171-177.  Rejoicings 
at  their  acquittal,  177.  Rejoicings  in 
the  camp,  179.  And  throughout  the 
country,  181.  Concurrence  of  parties 
in  favour  of,  182. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  described,  vi.  407, 
408.  Retribution  of  the  English  for  its 
honors,  409,  411,  414,  416. 

Blackhead,  agent  of  Young,  hides  a  foxged 
treasonable  paper  at  Bishop  Sprat's, 
iiL  666.    Confesses  his  villany,  660. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  his  Prince  Ar* 
thur,  ii.  416  note.  His  attainments  in 
the  Ancient  Languages,  vii.  69. 

Bhickstone,  Sir  Wmiam,  vi.  133. 

Blair  Castle,  iii.  82.     Beei^ed,  83. 

Blake,  Robert,  i  266.  ^s  defences  of 
Taunton,  466. 

Blasphemous  publications,  policy  of  CUh 
vemment  respecting,  v.  368. 

Blathwayt,  witness  for  the  crown  against 
tho  bishops,  ii.  172. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  vii.  79.  Addison  em- 
ployed to  write  a  poem  in  its  honour,  76. 

Blois,  Addison's  retirement  to,  viL  66. 

Bloody  Assizes,  i.  600-606. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  houses  in,  i.  279. 

"Bloomsbuiy  Gang,"  the  Bedfords  so- 
called,  vii.  21. 

Blount,  Charles,  his  principles  and  wri- 
ting iiL  636,  637.  Attacks  the  re- 
stnctions  on  the  press,  638.  His  at- 
tacks on  Edmund  Bohun,  638.  Circum- 
stances of  his  death,  644  and  note. 

Blue  Posts,  a  Jacobite  tavern ;  supper 
party  at,  iv.  648,  550. 

Blues,  regiment  of,  its  origin,  i.  231. 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Bod- 
leian library,  vi.  202. 

Bohemia,  infiuence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wickliffe  in,  vi.  464,  466. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  licenser  of  the  press, 
iii.  634.  His  principles,  636.  His  un- 
popularity, 636.  Attacked  by  Charles 
Bkxmt,  638.  Brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  689. 

Boileaa,  his  Ode  on  the  Sees  of  Namnr, 
iii.  676.  Burlesqued  by  Prior,  iv.  170. 
Addison's  intsrcourse  with,  vii,  66,  67* 
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BRI 

with  Macdonald  of  Oleneoe,  616.    Joins 

in  the  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the 

HaodonaldB  of  Oleuooe,  623.    His  self- 
reproaches,  632. 
Breakspear,  Nicholas,  his  elevation  to  the 

Pispacj,  i.  19. 
Breda,  treaty  of,  ri.  270. 
Breton,  Cape,  reduction  of,  yi.  71. 
Brest,  James  II.'s  departure  from,  for 

Ireland,  ii.  630.  Disastrous  attack  upon, 

in  1694,  ir.  101,  102. 
Bribery,  foreign,  in  the  time  of  Charles 

I.,  T.  226. 
Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  ii.  131.    Appointed 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  it.  466. 

Presides  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the 

debate  on  the  Resumption  Bill,  680. 
Bridport^  skirmish  at,  i.  449. 
Brighton,  i.  270. 
Brihuega,  siege  of,  t.  674. 
Briscoe,  John ;  his  project  of  a  Land  Bank, 

iy.  88,  89  and  notf*. 
Brissot,  the  Girondist  leader,  vii.  148.  His 

trial,  168. 
Brissotines,  the.    See  Girondists. 
Bristol,  capture  of,  by  the  Royalists,  i.  91. 

Its  appearance  and  trade  in  the  time  of 

Charles  IL,  262.    Kidnapping  at,  263. 

Threatened  by  Monmouth,  464.    Riots 

at,  699. 
Britain  under  the  Romans:   under  the 

Saxons,  i.  4.    Barbarism  of,  4. 
Brixham,  ii.  264. 
*'  Broad  Bottom  Administration**  (the),  vi. 

64. 
Brook,  Lord,  entertains  William  at  War- 
wick Castle,  iT.  179. 
Brothers,  his  prophecies  as  a  test  of  fiiith, 

Ti.  468. 
Brown,  John,  murdered  by  Graham  of 

Clayerhouse,  i.  388. 
Brown,  Launcelot,  yi.  443. 
Brown,  Tom ;  his  "  Amusements,**  ii  476 

note. 
Brown's  Estimate,  yi.  68. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  botanical  gar- 
den at  Norwich,  i.  264. 
Browning,    Micaiah,    breaks   the    boom 

across  the  Foyle ;  killed,  il  682. 
Bruce,  Lord,  his  appearance  at  Dr.  Bur- 

ney's  concerts,  vii.  7. 
Brunswick,  the  House  of,  yii.  214. 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  Duke  of,  iii.  669. 

Made  Elector  of  Hanorer,  670. 
Brussels,  bombarded  by  the  Ifrench,  iy. 

163.    Its  importance  as  the  seat  of  a 

viceregal  court,  ri.  268. 
Biyce,  John,  military  execution  of,  L  889. 
Brydges,    James    (afterwards    Dlike    of 

Chandos)  his  motion  designed  against 

Soroers,  i v.  618,619. 
Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  vii.  43. 
Boocaneer,  the  Last,  viiL  691. 


BUK 

Bucdeuch,  Dukes  of,  i.  490. 

Buocleuch,  Anne  Scott,  Duchess  of,  married 
to  Monmouth,  i.  196. 

Buchan,  appointed  commander  for  James 
II.  in  Scotland,  iii.  334.  Surprised  and 
defeated  by  Livingstone,  384. 

Buchanan ;  his  political  works  burned  at 
Oxford,  i.  212.  Character  of  his  writ- 
ings, vi.  212. 

Buckhurst,  vi.  492,  493. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  the  "  Steenie  "  of 
James  I.,  v.  649,  661.  Bacon's  early 
discernment  of  his  influence,  vi.  176, 
178.  His  expedition  to  Spain,  178.  His 
return  for  Bacon's  patronage,  178.  His 
corruption,  180.  His  character  and  po- 
sition, 180,  186.  His  marriage,  187. 
His  visit  to  Bacon,  and  report  of  his 
condition,  189. 

Buckingham,  Geoige  Villiers,  Duke  of,  his 
character,  i.  167.  His  intrigues  with 
the  democratical  party,  176.  Opposes 
Danby's  government,  177.  His  income^ 
242.  His  house  in  Dowgate,  278.  His 
chemical  pursuits,  319.  His  death 
at  Helmsley,  iv.  191.  His  fondness  for 
Wycherley,  vi.  606.  Anecdote  of  his- 
versatility,  606,  608.     See  Cabal. 

Buckingham,  attempt  to  intimidate  the- 
corporation  of,  ii.  141. 

Buckinghamshire,  contested  election  for 
(1686),  i.373,  374.  Election  for  (1701), 
iv.  669. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Joseph  Addison,  vii.  86,  87. 

Buffs,  regiment  of,  i.  231. 

Bulkeley,  a  Jacobite,  his  dealings  with 
Godnlphin,  iii.  411. 

Bull,  Bishop,  i.  269. 

Bunyan,  John,  ii.  61.  His  writings,  62. 
Refuses  to  join  the  Court  party,  63. 
His  attack  upon  Fowler,  148  note;  vii. 
303.  Age  in  which  he  produced  his 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  v.  98.  His  birth 
and  early  life,  vii.  297.  His  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  298.  Enlists  in  the  Par- 
fiamentar^  army,  299.  Returns  home 
and  mames,  299.  His  fantasies  and 
internal  sufferings,  299,  302.  Thrown 
into  ^1,  302.  His  prison  life,  302. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
803.  His  early  writings,  303.  His 
abhorrence  of  the  Quakers,  803.  His 
controversies,  303.  His  answer  to  Ed- 
ward Fowler,  303.  His  dispute  with 
some  of  his  own  sect,  303.  nis  libera- 
tion from  prison,  304.  His  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  306.  His  Holy  War,  307. 
Difficulties  of  1686,  308.  His  death 
and  burial-place,  308.  Fame  of  his  Pil- 
rim's  Program,  308,  309.  Peculiarity  of 
the  work,  v.  446,  461,  463,  466.  Not  a 
perfect  allegory,  460,  461.    His  histoid 
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nister,  225.  His  first  speech  in  the 
HoQse  of  Lords,  225.  Induees  the  re- 
tirement c^  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  227. 
Becomes  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
228.  His  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
280-238.  His  resiffnation,  240.  Con- 
tinues to  advise  the  King  privatelj,  242, 
244,  257. 

Butler,  Samuel,  i.  318.  His  satire  on  the 
Royal  Society,  819  note.  Chameterof 
his  poetry,  t.  1 03.  Addison  not  inferior 
to  him  in  wit,  TiL  90. 

Butler,  Captain,  leads  an  assault  on  Lon- 
donderry, ii.  553. 

Buxton,  L  270. 

Buyse,  Anthony,  i.  446.  Accompanies 
Monmouth's  flight,  478.    Taken,  480. 

Byng,  Admiral,  his  failure  at  Minorca,  Ti« 
63.  His  trial,  65.  Opinion  of  his  con- 
duct, 65.  Chatham's  defence  of  him,  66. 

Byron,  Lord,  his  epistolary  style,  t.  388. 
His  character,  389.  His  early  life, 
390.  His  quarrel  with  and  separation 
from  his  wife  391-893.  His  expatri^ 
tion,  394.  Decline  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  394.  His  attachment  to  Italy 
and  Greece,  895.  His  sickness  and 
death,  396.  General  grief  for  his  fate, 
396.  Remarks  on  his  poetry,  897.  His 
admiration  of  the  Pope  school  of  poetry, 
408.  His  opinion  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridpe,  408.  Of  Peter  Bell,  408. 
His  estimate  of  the  poetnr  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  408.  His  sensitire- 
ness  to  criticism,  409.  The  interpreter 
between  Wordsworth  and  the  multitude, 
410.  The  founder  of  an  exoteric  Lake 
•chool,  410.  Remarks  on  his  dramatic 
works,  410-415.  His  egotism,  415. 
Cause  of  his  influence,  415-417. 


/^(ABAL,  the.  i.  166.    Its  measures,  169  ; 
\J    Ti.  277,  280,  283.    Dissolved,  175. 
Cabinet,  tJie ;  its  origin  and  nature,  i.  166. 

Cabinets  in  modem  times,  vi.  290. 
Cadiz,  exploit  of  Essex  at  the  siege  of,  r. 

660 ;  Ti.  158.    Its  pillage  by  the  British 

expedition  in  1702,  t.  660. 
Caermartben,  Marquess  of.    See  Leeds, 

Duke  of. 
Caermarthen,  Peregrine,  Marquess  of^  son 

of  the  above ;  joins  the  Prince  of  Oranse 

at  the  Hague,  ii.  234.    Assists  in  the 

arrest  of  Preston  and  his  accomplices, 
^  iii.  867.  Takes  part  in  the  attack  on 
'  Brest,  iv.  100.  Becomes  a  £siTOuritewith 

the  Czar  Peter,  886.    Disappointed  of 

the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer,  448. 
Cmit,  Julius,  accounts  of  hit  campaigns, 

imrded  as  history,  v.  141.    Compiued 

with  Cromwell,  211. 
Cesar  Borgia,  t.  70. 


CAM 

Cesar,  Claudhis,  resemblanoe  of  Jsmes  L 

to,  ▼.  648. 
Cesars  (the),  parallel  between  them  and 

the  Tudors,  not  applicable,  t.  601. 
Caillemonte,  Count  of,  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Frendi  Huguenots,  iiL   128. 
Slain  at  the  Boyne,  295. 

Calais,  bombardment  of,  iv.  104. 

Calcutta,  its  position  on  the  Hoogley,  vi. 
406.  Scene  of  the  Black  Hole  of,  407, 
408.  Resentment  of  the  English  at  its 
f&U,  409.  Again  threatened  by  Sung'ah 
Dowlah,  412.  Revival  of  its  proepenty, 
420.  Its  sufferings  during  tne  famine, 
444.  Its  capture,  548.  Its  suburbs 
infested  by  robbers,  570.  Its  festivities 
on  Hastings'  marriaee,  581. 

Calderwood,  George,  iii.  852  note. 

Calliares ;  his  negotiations  with  Dykvelt, 
iv.  252, 254, 269.  French  negotiator  at 
R^wick,  312. 

Calvinists,  their  principle  of  resistance  to 
rulers,  L  46.  Moderation  of  Bunyan's 
Calvinism,  v.  462.  Calvinism  held  by 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  vi.  367.  Many  of  its 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Paulician 
theology,  461. 

Cambon,  Colonel,  iii.  128. 

Cambridige  University,  eminent  divines  at, 
L  259.  Decline  of  Greek  learning  at, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  309  and  note. 
Address  fix>m,  to  James  II.,  371.  Loy- 
alty of  the  University,  ii.  93.  Attacked 
by  James  II.,  94-96.  Election  for 
(1690),  iii.  222.  Election  for  (1701), 
iv.  550.  The  University  favoured  bj 
Geo]*ge  I.  and  George  II.,  viL  228.  Its 
iui>eriority  to  Oxford  in  intellectual 
activity,  VI.  140.  Disturbances  produced 
in,  by  the  Civil  War,  256. 

Cambyses,  story  of  his  punishment  of  the 
uinustjudge,  vi.  195. 

Camden.  Lord,  joins  the  Wliig  opposition, 
vii.  365. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel,  iii.  57. 
His  character,  57.  His  reputation  for 
loyalty,  58.  Meeting  at  his  house,  65. 
His  advice  to  Dundee,  73,  86,  87.  At 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  88.  Retires 
from  the  Highland  army,  97.  Keeps 
up  the  war  in  the  Highlands,  384. 
Wounded  in  separatiuff  a  quarrel,  885. 
Takes  the  oaths  to  l^Hlliam  IIL's  Go- 
vernment, 516. 

Cameronian  regiment,  iii.  76.  Stationed 
at  Dunkeld,  98.  Repulses  an  attadL  of 
Highlanders,  99. 

Camerons,  the,  iii.  57. 

Camilla,  Madame  D'Arblay's,  vii.  44, 45. 

Campaiffn,  The,  by  Addison,  vii.  76. 

Campb^l,  Archibald.    See  Arsyle. 

Campbell,  Captain,  of  Glen^on, 
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CAT 

Catharine  of  Portugal,  Queen  of  Charles 
n.,  i.  H9. 

Catholic  Association,  attempt  of  the  Tories 
to  put  it  down,  tL  585. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  the  most  poetical  of 
all  religions,  rii  608.  Its  great  reviral 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centnry,  608.  Causes  of  its  success,  vi. 
455-476.  Treaty  concluded  bj  Charles 
II.,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  set 
up  Catholicism  in  England,  viL  304. 
See  Church  of  Rome. 

Catholics  and  Jews,  the  same  reasoning 
employed  against  both,  v.  461. 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  their  relative 
numbers  in  the  16th  century,  r.  603. 

Catholic  Queen,  A,  precautions  against,  r. 
199. 

Catiline,  Sallust*s  account  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of,  T.  141. 

Catinat,  Marshal,  leads  French  forces  into 
Piedmont,  iii.  354.  Gains  the  victory 
of  Aiarsiglia,  iv.  38.  Joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  253. 

**  Cato,"  Addison's  pla^  of,  its  merits  and 
the  contest  it  oecusioned,  vi.  133.  Its 
first  representation,  vii.  100.  Its  per- 
formance at  Oxford,  102. 

Cavaliers,  designation  of,  i.  79.  Party, 
how  composed,  80,  81.  Their  argu- 
ments, 81.  Their  early  successes,  90. 
Under  the  Prot^torate,  108.  Coalesce 
with  the  Presbyterians,  113.  Their 
renewed  disputes  with  the  Roundheads 
Sifter  the  Restoration,  122-125.  Their 
discontent,  181.  Their  successors  in 
the  reign  of  George  L  turned  dema- 
gogues, vii.  206. 

Cavaliers'  March  to  London,  viii.  554. 

Cavendish,  Lady  ;  her  letter  to  Sylvia,  iL 
399. 

Cavendish,  Lord  John,  becomes  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  vii.  367.  Resigns,  368. 

Cavendish,  Loiii,  his  conduct  in  the  new 
council  of  Temple,  vii.  31 1.  His  merits, 
253. 

Cecil.    See  Burleigh. 

Cecil,  Robert,  his  rivalry  with  Francis 
Bacon,  vi.  148, 149,  155.  His  fear  and 
envy  of  Essex,  153,  166.  Increase  of  his 
dislike  for  Bacon,  155.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Essex,  155.  His  interference 
to  obtain  knighthood  for  Bacon,  168. 

Cecilia,  Madame  IVArbla/s,  vii.  41. 
Soecimen  of  its  style,  47i  49. 

Celibacy  of  Clergy,  how  regarded  by  the 
Reformers,  i.  61. 

Celts,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  i.  51. 

Cervantes,  delight  with  which  his  Don 
Quixote  is  read,  v.  88.  Wounded  at 
Lepanto^  642. 

Censorship^  existed  in  some  form  from 
Heaiy  yUl  to  the  Revolution,  vi.  130. 
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Chalmers,  Dr.,  Mr.  Oladstone's  opinion  of 
his  defence  of  the  Church,  vi.  880. 

Chamberlayne,  Hugh,  a  projector  of  the 
Land  Buik,  iv.  88  and  note.  His  mis- 
calculations, 90.  His  persistence  in 
his  scheme,  239. 

Chambers :  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot,  iv.  213,  218. 

Champion,  Colonel,  commander  of  the 
Bengal  army,  vi.  564. 

Chancellors,  provision  for,  on  their  retire- 
ment, iv.  517. 

Chandemagore,  French  settlement  on  the 
Hoogley,  vi.  406.  Captured  by  the 
English,  412. 

Chaplains,  domestic,  i.  256,  257. 

Charlemagne,  imbecility  of  his  suceessors, 
889. 

Charlemont,  taken  by  Schomberg,  iii. 
260. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  iv.  456. 

Charleroy,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  26. 

Charles,  Archduke,  his  claim  to  the  Span- 
ish crown,  V.  647.  Takes  the  field  in 
support  of  it,  662.  Accompanies  Peter- 
borough in  his  enedition,  664.  His 
success  in  the  north-east  of  Spain,  667. 
Is  proclaimed  king  at  Madrid,  668. 
His  reverses  and  retreat,  671.  His  re- 
entry into  Madrid,  673.  His  unpopu- 
larity, 673.  Concludes  a  peace,  677. 
Forms  an  aUiance  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
681. 

Charles  I. ;  his  accession  and  character,  i. 
66;  T.  187,  207,  209,  550.  Parlia- 
mentary opposition  to,  i.  67.  Reigns 
without  Parliaments;  violates  the 
Petition  of  Right,  68.  His  measures 
towards  Scotland,  74.  Calls  a  Parlia- 
ment, 75.  Dissolves  it,  75.  His  scheme 
for  a  Council  of  Lords ;  summons  the 
Long  Parliament,  76.'  His  visit  to 
SooUand,  77.  Suspected  of  inciting  the 
Irish  rebellion,  84.  Impeaches  the  five 
members,  86.  Departs  from  London, 
86.  His  adherents,  89.  His  fiight 
and  imprisonment,  93.  His  deceit^  100. 
Executed,  101.  Public  feeling  r^;ard- 
ing  his  martyrdom,  iii.  201.  Lawful- 
ness of  the  resistance  to,  v.  24,  29, 
82.  Milton's  defence  of  his  execution, 
84.  His  treatment  of  the  Parliament 
of  1640,  178.  His  treatment  of  Straf- 
ford, 186,  187.  Hisfiill,  206,550.  His 
condemnation  and  its  consequences,  206 
-211.  Hampden's  opposition  to  him  and 
its  consequences,  550-^61.  Resistance 
of  the  Soots  to  him,  562.  His  increas- 
ing difficulties,  562.     His  conduct  to- 

i       wiu^dstheHouseof  Commons,  574-577. 

'  Hu  flight,  577.  Review  of  his  conduct 
and  treatment,  578,  582.  Reaction  in 
his  fiTOur  during  the  Long  Parliament, 
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Duke  of  Newcastle,  62.    Saecess  of  his 
administration,    63-74.      Hia    appre- 
ciation of  CliTe,  427f  446.    Breach  be- 
tween him  and  the  great  Whig  connec- 
tion, 446.    Reriew  of  his  correspondence, 
vii.  204.   In  the  zenith  of  prosperitj  and 
glory,  204.    His  coalition  with  New- 
castle, 207.    His  stren^  in  Parlia- 
ment, 212.    Jealousies  in  his  cabinet, 
220.    His  defects,  221.    Proposes  to 
declare  war  against  Spain  on  account 
of  the  familj  compact,  223.    Bejection 
of  his  counsel,  224.    His  resignation, 
224«    The  King^s  gracious  behayionr  to 
him,  224.    Public  enthusiasm  towards 
him,  225.    His  conduct  in  opposition, 
226-287.     His  speech   against  peace 
with  France  and  Spain,  287.    His  un- 
successM  audiences  with  George  III.  to 
form  an  administration,  248.    Sir  Wil- 
liam Pynsent  bequeaths  his  whole  pro- 
perty to  him,  247.    Bad  state  of  his 
fiealth,  247.    Is  twice  Tisited  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  with  propositions 
from  the  King,  250,  252.    His  condem- 
nation of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  256, 
257.    Is  induced  by  the  King  to  assist 
in  ousting  Rockingham,  259.    Morbid 
state  of  his  mind,  262,  263-269.     Un- 
dertakes to  form  an  administration,  264, 
265.    Is  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  266. 
Failure    of    his    ministerial    arrange- 
ments, 266-271.     Loss  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  of  his  foreign  influence,  266- 
271.     His  despotic  manners,  266,  267. 
Lays  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
com,  268.     His   first  spMch  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  268.    His  supercilious 
conduct  towards  the  Peers,  269.    His 
retirement  from  office,  269.    His  policy 
Tiolated,  270-273.    Resigns  the  privy 
seal,  272.    State  of  parties  and  of  pub- 
lic aflBurs  on  his  recoyery,  272,  274. 
His  political  relations,  275.    His  cdo- 
quence  not  suited  to    the    House  of 
Lords,  276.    Opposed  the  recognition 
of  the    independence  of   the    United 
States,  278.    His  last  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Loids,  277,  867.    His 
death,   278.     Reflections  on  his  fall, 

278.  His  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

279.  Compared  with  Mirabeau,  t.  637. 
His  declining  years,  357. 

Chatham,  second  Earl  of,  his  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Admiralty,  ni.  396. 

Chatswofth,  iL  71. 

Chaucer,  i.  16. 

Ghavmette,  one  of  the  accusers  of  the 
Oinodista  before  the  ReTolutionsry 
Tribnaal,  til  158. 

CheIse«in]686,L274. 

Ghtbea  Ho^ital,  i.  240. 

OlMltanham,  i.  270. 
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Cherbourg,  suns  taken  from,  yi.  70. 

Cheshire,  mscovery  of  salt  in,  L  248. 
Contested  election  for  (1685),  374. 

Chester,  James  IL  at,  ii.  106.  William 
III.'s  departure  from,  fur  Ireland,  iii. 
271. 

Chesterfield,  Philip,  Earl  of,  joins  the 
rising  for  William  Prince  of  Onuu^  in 
the  north,  il  276.  The  Priry  Se^  of- 
fered to  him,  iii.  223. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of,  hii* 
opinion  of  William  Cowper  and  of  Marl- 
borough, iy.  279.  His  dismissal  by 
Walpde,  Ti.  48. 

Cheyney,  Ghraham,  Visoount,  his  duel  with 
Lord  VOiarton,  iv.  504. 

Cheyte  Sins,  a  vassal  of  the  government 
of  Bengal,  yl  696.  His  la^  revenue 
and  suspected  treasure,  697.  HastingsT 
policy  in  desiring  to  punish  him,  598- 
601.  His  treatment  made  the  success- 
ful charge  against  Hastings,  624. 

Chiffinch,  introduces  Friar  Huddlestone 
to  Charles  IL's  death-bed,  i.  341.  His 
contract  with  Jeffiieys,  362. 

Child,  Sir  John,  Qoremor  of  Bombay,  itu 
473.    His  death,  478. 

Child,  Sir  Josiab,  Director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  his  wealth,  iii.  470. 
Adopts  Tory  politics,  472.  Becomes 
sole  manager  of  the  Company ;  his  in- 
fluence at  Court,  47  2.  Clamour  against, 
after  the  B«volution,  476,  478.  His 
resistance  to  the  propoaed  measures  of 
Parliament,  480.  His  secret  manage- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company's  af- 
£ur8,  IT.  87.  Sets  parliamentary  author- 
ity at  defiance,  74. 

ChiUingworth,  his  opinion  on  apostolical 
succession,  yi.  366.  Became  a  Catholic 
fk^nn  cohyiction,  459. 

Chimney  tax,  L  226. 

China,  speech  on  the  war  with,  yiiL  179. 

Chinsarah,  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
Hooriej,  yi  406.  Its  siege  by  the 
Enffush  and  capitulation,  426. 

Chiywy,  its  fbrm  in  Languedoc  in  tho 
12th  century,  yi.  460,  461. 

Chofanondeley,  Lord,  joins  the  rising  for 
William  Piince  of  Orange  in  the  North, 
a  276. 

Cholmondeley,  Mrs.,  yii.  17. 

Christ  Chuxdi,  Ozfbid,  appointment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  deanery  of,  i.  589. 
Its  repute  after  the  Revolution,  vi.  820. 
Issues  a  new  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
Fhalaris,  320L  Crj  of^  against  Bentley, 
yiL286. 

Christiani^,  tfSect  of  its  victory  over 
paganism,  v.  149.  Its  alliance  with 
the  ancient  j^ilocophv,  vi.  209.  Light 
in  which  it  was  TCgaraed  by  the  Italiana 
at  the  Reformation,  466. 
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pointment  as  Qoreinor-Oenera],  679. 
His  defeat*  582.    His  death,  582. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  his  house  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  i.  276.  Mover  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill ;  his  election  for  London  in  1688, 
ii.  362. 

Cleknd,  William,  iii.  23.  Lieut.  Colonel 
of  Cameronians,  76.  At  the  battle  of 
Dunkeld,  99.    His  death,  100. 

Clench,  William,  a  Homan  Catholic  writer, 
i.  607  note. 

Cleomenes,  causes  and  results  of  his  raying 
cruelty,  rii.  692. 

Clergy,  their  loss  of  importance  after  the 
Keformation,  i.  255,  256.  Two  classes 
of,  260.  The  rural  dergy  under  Charles 
II.,  254.  Their  degraded  condition,* 
259.  Their  great  influence,  261.  Ques- 
tion of  reouiring  oaths  from  the  clergy, 
ii.  481.  Difference  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  thereupon,  486. 

Clergyman,  the  Country,  his  Trip  to  Cam- 
bridge, Tiii.  578. 

Clerkenwell,  establishment  of  a  monastery 
in,  i.  598. 

Clereland,  Duchess  of,  i.  835. 

CleTeland,  Duchess  of,  her  favour  to 
Wycherley  and  Churchill,  yi.  505,  506. 

Clifford,  Lord,  his  character,  vi.  277.  His 
retirement,  284.  His  talent  for  debate, 
295. 

Clifford,  Mrs.,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  265, 
272,  278. 

Cliffbid,  Sir  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
Cabal  Ministry,  i.  166.  His  retirement, 
191.  The  on^nator  of  the  corrupting 
of  Parliament,  iii.  228. 

Clippers  of  the  coin,  law  of  Eb'zabeth 
against*  ir.  185.  Their  activity  and 
gains;  public  irmpathy  with,  187.  Ex- 
tent of  mischief  caused  b^,  189,  190. 

Clive,  Lord,  review  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Life  of,  vi.  381-453.  His  famUy  and 
boyhood,  382,  385.  His  shipment  to 
India,  383.  His  arrival  at  Madras,  and 
position  tiiere,  384.  Obtains  an  ensign's 
commission  in  the  Company's  service, 
387.  His  attack,  capture,  and  defence 
of  Aroot,  395-399.  His  subsequent 
proceedings,  401,  402.  His  marriage 
and  return  to  England,  401.  His  re- 
ception 402.  Enters  Parliament,  403. 
Betums  to  India,  404.  His  subsequent 
procMdinc[S,  404-418.  His  conduct  to- 
wards Omidiund,  418.  His  pecuniary 
acqiusitions,  420,  422.  His  transactions 
withMeer  Jaffier.  421,  422.  Appointed 
Governor  of  the  Compan/s  possessions 
in  Bengal,  423.  His  dispersion  of  Shah 
Alum's  army,  424.  Besponsibility  of 
his  poritioD,  425.  His  return  to  Eng- 
Uad,  420.  HU  reception,  426,  427. 
Ka  pwcssdingt  at  tae  India  Hbnse, 
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428,  438.  Nominated  Qovemor  of  the 
British  possessions  in  Bengal,  433. 
His  arrival  at  Calcutta,  433.  Suppresses 
a  conspiracy,  434.  Success  of  his 
foreign  policy,  437i  488.  His  return  to 
Englaud,  440.  His  unpopularity,  and 
its  causes,  441-448.  Invested  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  448.  His 
speech  in  his  defence,  and  its  conse- 
quence, 449.  His  life  in  retirement, 
451.  Reflections  on  his  career,  451. 
Failing  of  his  mind,  and  death  by  his 
own  hand,  451. 

Clizia,  Machiavellfs,  v.  67. 

Clodius,  extensive  bribery  at  the  trial  of, 
vi.  193. 

Club,  the,  formation  of,  vii.  315,  346. 
Members  of  the,  346. 

<'Club,"  The,  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  40.  Its 
power,  78.  Its  intrigues,  101.  Its  in- 
trip^ues  with  the  Jacobites,  333.  The 
chiefs  betvay  each  other,  342. 

Club  room,  Johnson's,  v.  637. 

Coalition  of  Chatham  and  Newcastle,  vi. 
62  ;  vii.  225.  Universal  disgust,  vii. 
870,  371.    End  of  the  Coalition,  375. 

Coaches,  flrst  establishment  of,  i.  295. 

Coad,  John,  his  narrative,  i.  507  note. 

Coal,  consumption  o(  i.  248.  Cost  of 
conveyance,  295. 

Coates,  Komeo,  the  actor,  t.  274. 

Cobham,  Lord,  his  malignity  towards 
Essex,  vi.  165. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  i.  421.  His  disputes 
with  Argyle,  430.  His  attempt  on  the 
Lowlands,  431.  Taken  prisoner,  486. 
Ransomed,  513. 

Cock  Lane  Ghost^  the,  vii.  843. 

Coffee  houses,  i.  287,  304. 

Cohom,  employed  in  the  defence  of 
Namur,  iii.  674.  Wounded,  575.  Serves 
in  the  siege  of  Namur,  iv.  160, 163.  Sur- 
prises Givet,  165. 

Comers,  iv.  187. 

Coining,  ancient  and  improved  system  of, 
iv.  185. 

Coke,  Sir  E.,  his  conduct  towards  Bacon, 
vi.  149,  183.  His  opposition  to  Bacon 
in  Pcacham's  case,  172,  178.  His  ex- 
perience in  conducting  state  prosecu- 
tion!^ 173.  His  removal  m>m  the 
Bench,  183.  His  reconciliation  with 
Buckingham,  and  agreement  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  Buckingham's  brother, 
184.  His  reconciliation  with  Bacon, 
184.  His  behaviour  to  Bacon  at  his 
trial,  198. 

Coke,  John,  sent  to  the  Tower  by  tho 
House  of  Commons,  i.  545. 

Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord,  join& 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  266. 

Coldstream  Guard  (the),  i.  231 ;  iii.  147. 

Coleman,  Edward,  1. 188. 
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memory    at   Stowe,    631.      Analogy 
between  him  and  Wjeherl^,  531, 684. 

Con^prere  and  Sheridan,  effect  of  their 
works  npon  the  comedy  of  England,  t. 
65.     Contrasted  with  Shakespeare,  66. 

Coningsby,  Thomas,  Paymaster-Qeneral 
under  William  in.,  iii.  284.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  329.  Ozdext 
the  execution  of  Gafhey,  421.  Signs 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  44&  Becomes 
unpopular  with  the  Englishiy,  646. 
His  recall,  646.  Prior^s  ballad  against^ 
646  note. 

Conquest  of  the  British  arms  in  1768-60, 
vi.  70,  72. 

Consistory  Courts,  i.  691. 

Constance,  council  of,  put  an  end  to  the 
Wickliffe  schism,  vi.  466. 

Constantinople!  English  ambassador  at,  in 
the  reign  of  CharlesII.,  i.  241.  Ketro- 
gression  and  stupefaction  of  the  empire, 
of,  V.  160. 

Constitution  (the)  of  England,  in  the  I5th 
and  1 8th  centuries,oompared  with  those 
of  other  European  states,  t.  92.  The 
argument  that  it  would  be  destroyed  by 
admitting  the  Jews  to  power,  458.  Its 
theory  in  respect  to  the  three  branches 
of  the  legislature,  yii.  118. 

Constitutional  goyernment,  decline  o(  on 
the  Continent  early  in  the  17th  centuiy, 
V.  196,  197. 

Constitutional  History  of  England,  review 
of  Hallam's,  T.  162-238. 

Constitutional  Royalists  in  the  reign  of 
Charles!.,  V.  671,677. 

Conti,  Armand,  Prince  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Stoinkirk,  iii.  681. 

Conventicle  Act,  the,  ii.  42. 

Convention,  the,  summoned  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1688,  ii.  341.  Election  of 
Memben,  349.  Meets,  361.  Debates 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  366,  874, 
378.  The  Commons  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  368.  The  Lords  discuss  the 
question  of  a  regency,  369.  The  Lords 
negative  the  clause  declaring  the  throne 
vacant,  378.  Dispute  between  the 
Houses,  378,  380.  The  Lords  yield, 
386.  Reforms  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mons Committee,  886,  386.  Adopts  the 
Decoration  of  Right,  388.  Declares 
William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen ; 
settles  the  succession,  389.  Its  adhe- 
rence to  ancient  forms  and  principles, 
396,  396.  Question  of  its  conversion 
into  a  Parliament,  419.  Bill  to  that 
vttect  passed  by  the  Lords,  421.  By 
the  Commons,  422.  See  Parliament  of 
1689. 
Convention,  the  French,  of  1792,  vii  141. 
The  Girondists,  142.  The  Mountain, 
146.    Character  of  the  diplomatic  Ian- 
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guage  during  the  reign  of  the  Conven* 
tion,  166. 

Convention,  Scotch,  iiL  3.  Lettev  -of 
William  IIL  to,  18.  Its  meeting,  20. 
Electo  the  Dulce  of  Hamilton  president, 
21.  ^lppoints  a  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions; summons  Edinburgh  Castle  to 
surrender,  22.  Letter  of  James  IL  to, 
24.  William's  letter  read,  26.  James's 
letter  read;  its  effect,  26.  Agitation 
in,  on  the  flight  of  Dundee,  27.  Its 
measures  of  defence ;  letter  to  William, 
28.  Appoints  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  government,  29.  Declares  the 
deposition  of  James,  31.  Proclaims 
William  and  Mary ;  adopts  the  Claim 
of  Right,  32.  Its  declaration  against 
Episcopacy,  84.  Recognises  the  le- 
gality of  torture,  34.  Revises  the  coro- 
nation oath,  36.  Converted  into  a 
Parliament^  78.  See  Parliament, 
Scotch. 

Convocation,  subjection  ot  to  royal  autho- 
rity, i.  46.  William  IIL  requested  b^ 
Parliament  to  summon  Convocation,  ii. 
486.    Constitution  ci,  iii.  182. 

Convocation  of  1689  ;  its  temper,  iii.  177. 
Exasperated  by  the  proceedings  in 
Scothind,  181, 182.  Meets,  186.  The 
Houses  differ  on  the  AddreK^  188. 
Waste  of  time  by  the  Lower  House,  189. 
Jealousies  in,  190  note.  Prorogued, 
190. 

Conway,  Henry,  his  character  as  a  soldier, 
vi.  427 ;  viL  248.  Secretary  of  State 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  253.  Returns 
to  his  position  under  Chatham,  266- 
270.    Sinks  into  insignificance,  272. 

Con^gham,  Sir  Albert,  leader  of  Ennis- 
killen  Dragoons,  iii.  290. 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  iv.  37.  His  accounts 
of  his  expenditure,  133.  Sent  to  the 
Tower,  134.  Obtains  a  Bill  of  Indem- 
nity, 136. 

Cook,  a  noi\juring  clergyman,  assists  in 
the  absolution  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  at 
Tyburn,  iv.  230. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  his  learning,  vi.  144. 

Cooper,  Bishop,  his  answer  to  Martin 
Marprclate,  i.  69  note. 

Co-operation,  advantages  of,  vi.  338. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  vL  684.  His  character 
and  conduct  in  council,  686,  686.  His 
great  victory  of  Porto  Novo,  593. 

Copyright,8peeches  respecting  the  Law  of, 
viii.  196,  209. 

Corah,  ceded  to  the  Mogul,  vi.  661 

Corday,  Charlotte,  her  mtvdcr  of  Mara% 
vii.  163. 

Cork,  James  IL  at,  ii.  631.  Taken  by 
Marlborough,  iii.  831. 

Com  Laws,  speech  on  the^  viiL  S49. 
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EcolesiaBtical  Commisdoner,  i.  695. 
Takes  part  in  a  Popish  procession,  ii. 
89.  Present  at  the  interview  of  the 
bishops  with  James  II.,  250.  Re- 
Bomes  his  seat  in  the  Lords  under  Wil- 
liam III.,  385. 

Crisis,  Steele's,  vii.  108. 

Crisjp,  Samuel,  his  eurljr  career,  Tii.  8. 
His  tragedy  of  Virginia,  9.  Hii  retire- 
ment and  seclusion,  12, 13.  His  friend- 
ship with  the  Bumeys,  IS.  His  grati- 
fication at  the  success  of  Miss  Bumey's 
first  work,  15.  His  advice  to  her  upon 
her  comedy,  18.  His  applause  of  her 
"Cecilia,'*  19. 

Criticism,  verbal,  58.  Improvement  of 
the  science  of  criticism,  v.  95.  The 
critical  and  poetical  fiicnlty  distinct 
and  incompatible,  97.  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  code  of  criticism,  532. 

Critics,  professional,  their  infiuence  over 
the  reading  public,  t.  374. 

Croese,  Gerard,  his  account  of  William 
Penn,  i,  394  note,  511  note. 

Croker,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  Boswell's  life 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  reviewed,  t.  498-538. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  at  Marston  Moor,  i.  93. 
At  Naseby,  93.  Character  of  his  arm^, 
94.  Suppresses  an  insurrection  in 
Wales,  97.  Ix^ves  Charles  I.  to  his  fate, 
100.  Combination  of  parties  against 
him ;  his  conquest  of  Ireland,  102.  Of 
Scotland,  103.  His  design  on  the 
crown,  105.  His  protectorate ;  his 
House  of  Commons,  106.  His  Upper 
House,  107.  His  enei;|y,  108.  His 
toleration,  108.  His  foreign  policv,  109. 
His  death,  110.  Treatment  of  ms  re- 
mains, 122;  vi.  104.  Honour  paid  to 
his  memory,  i.  150.  His  death  ascribed 
to  poison,  344.  Prosperity  of  Scotland 
under,  iii.  7  note.  Keferenceto,  on  the 
question  of  oaths,  154.  His  elevation 
to  power,  V.  210.  His  character  as  a 
le^slator,  211.  As  a  general,  212. 
His  administration  and  its  results,  214, 
'217.  Embarked  with  Hampden  for 
America,  but  not  suffered  to  proceed, 
.661.  His  qualities,  586.  His  admin- 
istration, VI.  100,  105.  His  abilities 
displayed  in  Ireland,  262,  265.  Anec- 
dote of  his  sitting  for  his  portrait, 
543. 

Cromwell  and  Charles,  choice  between,  v. 
206. 

Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hallam's  parallel  between,  v.  211,  216. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  description  of,  vi  257. 

Cromwell,  Riduud,  bis  accession  and 
ehanetsr,  i  110.  Calls  a  Parliament ; 
unpopular  with  the  army.  111.  His 
ML  113.    As  a  niler,  Tii.  218. 

"CramwMlians  "  in  Ix«huid,  L  147. 
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Crone,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  arrested,  iii. 
264.  His  trial,  272.  Conviction,  272. 
Saves  hii  life  by  giring  information,  273. 

Cross,  Oodfroy,  executed  for  giving  infor- 
mation to  Tourville,  iii.  363. 

Crown  (the),  veto  by,  on  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, V.  199.  Its  control  over  the  army, 
200.  Its  power  in  the  16th  century, 
597.  Curtailment  of  its  prerogatives, 
vi.  19,  20.  Its  power  predominant  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  292. 
Decline  of  its  power  during  the  Pension- 
ary Parliament,  293,  294.  Its  lung  coc- 
test  with  the  Parliament  put  an  end 
to  by  the  Revolution,  300.  See  also 
Prerogative. 

Crown  lands,  proposed  resumption  of,  iv. 
354. 

Crusades,  productive  of  good,  i.  6.  Their 
beneficial  effect  upon  Italy,  v.  52. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  i.  259. 

Culpepper,  Mr.,  v.  571. 

Cumberland,  wild  state  of,  in  1685,  i.  223. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, iii.  400. 

Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  his  manner 
of  acknowledging  literary  merit,  vii.  17. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  vL  427.  The  coi^ 
fidential  friend  of  Henry  Fox,  vii.  233. 
Confided  in  by  George  III.,  249.  His 
character,  249.  Mediates  between  the 
king  and  the  Whigs,  251. 

Cunningham,  commands  the  succours  sent 
to  Londondeny,  ii.  546.  Deceived  by 
Lundy ;  effects  nothing,  546.  Sent  to 
prison,  574. 

Currency,  debasevi  state  of  (1695),  iy.  184, 
186, 1 88, 189.  General  suffering  caused 
thereby,  189,  196.  Literary  allusions 
to,  190  note.  Ineffective  legislation 
on  the  subject,  192.  Consultations  for 
the  restoration  of,  192.  Pamphlets  on, 
199.  Parliamentary  proceedings,  200. 
Panic  and  disturbances,  201.  The  Re- 
coinage  Bill,  201.  Efforts  for  its  resto- 
ration, 248.  And  their  success,  267,269. 

Customs,  produce  of,  i.  225.  Of  Liverpool, 
269.     Of  London,  273. 

Cutlery,  i.  267. 

Cutts,  John,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
iiu  289.  Serves  in  the  Brest  expedi- 
tion, iv.  101.  His  gallantly  in  the  siege 
of  Namur,  161,  165,  166.  Present  at 
the  interview  between  William  and 
Pendergrass,  218.  His  exertions  during 
the  fire  at  Whitehall,  880. 

Cynia,  Xenophon's  life  of^  its  character, 
▼.  134. 


DACIER,  Madam^  viL  64. 
D'Alembert,      Horaot     Walpds't 
opiiiioii  of  him,  tL  10. 
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ftstrouB  flight;  a  remoant  arriTcs  at 
New  York,  407.  ArriTal  of  the  lecond 
expeditioii  at  Parien,  44)8.  Internal 
quarrels^  409.  Besieged  bj  a  Spanish 
force ;  capitulate,  400. 

Daitmouth,  Qeoige  Legge,  Lord,  receives 
Monmouth  into  his  custody,  i.  482,  484. 
The  oommander  of  James  IL's  fleet,  ii. 
238.  Detained  in  the  Thames  by  the 
wind,  261.  Driven  into  Portsmouth 
by  weather,  265.  Refuses  to  send  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  France,  280.  Re- 
moved from  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
342.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III.,  423.  Takes  j>art  in  Jaco- 
bite plots,  260,  368.  FumiBhes  Preston 
with  information  for  Saint  Gkrmains, 
365.  Informed  against  by  Preston,  iv. 
383.  His  denial  of  his  guilt,  385.  Dies 
in  the  Tower,  385. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Bute,  vii.  228.  His 
inefficiencTT,  238. 

Davenant,  Charles,  his  calculations  of 
agricultural  produce,  i.  246.  Of  mine- 
ral produce,  248  note.  His  estimate 
of  clerical  incomes,  254. 

Davenant-,  a  French  partisan,  found  at 
supper  with  the  French  amba£sador; 

Sretends  that  the  meeting  was  acci- 
eutal,  iv.  547.  Loses  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament, 550. 

David,  M.,  d'Angers,  the  sculptor,  his 
part  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Bar^, 
vii.  123. 

Davies,  Tom,  v.  509. 

Davild,  one  of  Hampden's  favourite  au- 
thors, V.  555. 

Daylesford,  site  of  the  estate  of  the 
Hastings  family,  vi.  544.  Its  pur- 
chase and  adornment  by  Hastings,  639, 
641. 

De  Augmentis  Soientiarum,  by  Bacon,  vi. 
171,  202. 

Debates  in  Parliament,  effects  of  their 
publication,  v.  234. 

Debt,  the  Kadonal,  effect  of  its  abroga- 
tion, T.  344.  England's  capabilitieB  in 
respect  to  it,  368. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence.  See  Indul- 
gence. 

Declaration  of  Right  ii.  388;  vL  121, 122. 

"Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Trea- 
sons attempted  and  commitUni  by 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex,**  by  Lord  Bacon, 
vi.  160. 

Dedications,  literary,  more  honest  than 
fonneriy,  v.  871. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  *' True-born  EngUsh- 
man,"  ii.  444  note.  Eff'ect  of  his 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  the  imagination  of 
tbe  child  and  the  judgment  of  the  man, 
T.90. 


De  Gkdgnes,  vii.  7. 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord«  See  War-* 
rington,  Earl  ot 

Delany,  Dr.,  his  connection  with  Swift, 
vii.  21.  His  widow,  and  her  favour 
with  the  royal  family,  21. 

De  la  Rue,  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot^  iv.  212.  Informs  against  his  con- 
federates, 218.    His  evidence,  224. 

Delaval,  Sir  Eal^  destroys  French  ships 
at  Cherburg,  ui.  540.  Placed  over  the 
navy,  651.  His  mismanagement  in  the 
matter  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  iv.  27. 

Delegates,  Court  oi^  i.  591. 

Delft,  residence  of  the  French  envoys 
during  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick,  iv. 
313. 

Delhi,  its  splendour  during  the  Mogul 
Empire,  vi.  388. 

Delium,  battle  of,  vi.  250. 

Demerville,  the  Jacobin,  betrayed  by  his 
friend  Barire,  vii.  191. 

Democracy,  a  pure,  vii.  688,  680.  Mr. 
Mill's  view  of  a  pure  and  direct,  t.  244. 
Reaction  induced  by  the  violence  of  its 
advocates,  v.  504. 

Democritus,  reputed  the  inventor  of  the 
arch,  vi.  205.  Bacon's  estimate  of  him, 
206. 

Demosthenes,  vi.  108. 

Demosthenes,  compared  by  Mr.  Mitford 
to  .Sschines,  vii.  696,  607.  His  irre- 
sistible eloquence,  700. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  dictum  of,  concerning 
Cowley,  V.  2.  Character  of  his  poetij, 
v.lOl. 

Denis,  St,  Abbey  of,  laid  waste  by  Barire, 
vii.  165. 

Denmark,  its  jealousy  of  England  and 
Holland,  iii.  564.  Its  progress  con- 
trasted with  the  retrogression  of  Por- 
tu^  vi.  482. 

Dennis,  John,  Pope's  narrative  of  his 
Fren^,  vii.  103.  His  attack  on  Addi- 
son's Gito,  103. 

"Dennis,  St.,  and  St  George  in  the 
Water,  some  Account  of  the  Lawsuit 
between  the  Parishes  of,"  vii.  638. 

Derby,  i.  265. 

Derby,  James,  Earl  of,  ii.  181. 

Derby,  William,  Earl  of  (grandson  of  thu^ 
above),  ii.  131. 

Derbyshire,  roads  in,  L  202. 

De  Ruyter,  i.  150. 

Deserted  Village  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  vii. 
317. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  his  attack  on  the 
Reiffn  of  Terror,  vii.  164.  Reply  d 
Barere,  164. 

Desmoulins,  Mrs.,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
house,  vii.  348. 

Despotic  rulers,  t.  280.  Theory  of  a 
d(*sputic  government,  310. 
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DOU 

Douglas,  Andrew ;  his  (Nurt  in  the  relief 

of  Londonderry,  ii.  582. 
DongUs,  James,  commands  the   Sootefa 
foot-gnards  at  the  hattle  of  the  Boyne, 
ui.  289,  293.  Falls  at  Steinkirk,  iv.  682. 

Dorer,  treaty  of,  i.  164. 

Dover,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  i.  658. 
Made  Privy  Councillor,  688.  His  ad- 
vice to  James  II.,  634.  At  the  Board 
of  Treasury,  645.  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Cambridgeshire,  1S3.  Sent  to  Ports- 
mouth to  aid  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
escape,  288.  Attends  James  to  Ireland, 
528.  Makes  his  submission  to  William 
lU.,  iii.  357. 

Dover,  Lord,  review  of  his  edition  of  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
vi.  1,  35.    See  Walpole,  Sir  Horace. 

Dowdeewell,  Mr.,  Chancdbr  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Lord  Bockingham,  vii. 
254. 

Drama  (the),  its  origin  in  Ghreeee,  v.  11. 
The  old  English  £ama,  98.  Compared 
with  that  of  Athens  and  France,  99. 
Causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Engb'sh 
drama,  99.  Superiority  of  dramatic  to 
other  works  of  imaffination,  99.  Extinc- 
tion of  the  drama  b^  the  Ptiritans,  101. 
The  drama  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
102.  Causes  of  its  dissolute  character 
soon  after  the  Bestoration,  i.  314;  vi. 
501.    Dryden*8  plays,  v.  106. 

Dramas,  Greek,  oompaivd  with  the  Eng- 
lish plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  v.  399. 

Dramatic  art,  the  unities  violated  in  all 
the  great  master-pieces  of,  i,  399. 

Dramatic  literature  shows  the  state  of 
contemporary  religious  opinion,  v.  606. 

Dramatic  works  (the)  of  Wycheriey,  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Faiquhar,  review 
of  Lc^h  Hunt's  edition  o^vi.  490,  532. 

Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  manner 
in  which  they  treat  religious  subjects, 
V.  606. 

Drogheda,  iii.  287.  Surrenders  to  William 
m.,  800. 

Drogheda,  Countess  o^  her  character,  ac- 
quaintance with  Wycheriey,  and  mar- 
riage, vi.  608.    Its  consequences,  609. 

Diomore,  skirmish  at,  ii.  626. 

Dmmlanrig,  Earl  of,  deserts  James  II.,  ii. 
318. 

.Dmmmond,  Captain;  his  part  in  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe^  iii.  628.  De- 
nounced by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  iv. 
162. 

Drummond,  General,  a  Scotch  Privy 
Councillor,  i.  612.  Besists  the  measures 
of  James  II.,  616. 

Drummond,  Mr.,  vi.  460. 

Dryden,  John,  his  sneers  at  the  militim,  i. 
339  note.  His  testimony  to  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  360  note.    At  Will's  Coffee 


DUO 

House,  288.    His  Fables ;  price  of  the 
copyright,    316.     His   Absaloai   and 
Aehitophel,  L  816 ;  v.  118.    Bm  Annus 
Mirabilis,i.318.;  v.  105.   Converted  to 
Popery,  ii.  29, 30.  His  Hind  and  Panther, 
31 ;  V.  118.    Literary  attacks  on,  ii.  32. 
Begrets  James  II.'s  violent  measures, 
124.    Dismissed  from  the  laureat?shij;>, 
416.    His  dedication  to  Halifax,  iii. 
318.  His  Aurungzebe,  468.  His  trans- 
lation of  Virgil ;  price  of  the  copyright, 
iv.  113.    His  complaints  of  bad  money 
sent  by  Tonson,  190.    Tha  original  of 
his  Father  Dominic,  v.  66.    His  merits 
not  adeqaatelv  appreciated  in  his  day, 
371.    Alleged  improvement  in  English 
poetry  since  his  time,  404.    The  con- 
necting link  of  the  literary  schools  of 
James  I.  and  Anne,  410.    His  poetical 
Renins,  vi.  490.    ]ffis  excuse  for  the  in- 
decencyand  immoralitv  of  his  writinos, 
493.    His  eenerous  admiration  for  me 
talents  of  otners,  61 7.    Censure  on  him 
by  Collier  for  his  language  regarding 
heathen  divinities,  623.  C<miplimentary 
verses  to  him  by  Addison,  vii.  69.  01^. 
tained  from  Addison  a  critical  pre&oo 
to  the  Georgics,  62.    Place  assi^ined  to 
him  as  a  poet,  v.  83.    His  merits  and 
defects,  86,  117.    Influence  exercised 
by  him  on  his  a^,  104.  Two  parts  into 
which  his  life  divides  itself,  104.    "Bab 
small  pieces  presented  to  patrons,  105. 
His  rhyming  plays,  106.    His  impos- 
sible men  and  women,  107f  109.    His 
tendency  to  bombast,  110.  His  attempts 
at  fairy  imagery,  1 13.    His  incompara- 
ble reasonings  in  verse,  114,  116.    His 
art  of  producing  rich  effects  b^  familiar 
words,  116.    CathoUcity  of  his  literary 
creed,  116.    Causes  of  the  exaggeration 
which  disfigure  his  panegyrics,!  17.  And 
of  his  Abnlom  and  Aehitophel,  119. 
Compared  with  Juvenal,  120.   What  he 
would  probably  have  accomplished  in 
an  epic  poem,  120.     Compared  with 
Milton,  120. 

Duart,  Maclean  of,  iii.  66. 

DubHn,  James  II.'s  entry  into,  ii.  633. 
Its  appearance  in  1689,  584.  Factions 
in  the  Court  at,  536,  640.  Irish  Par- 
liament at,  666.  James  n.'s  Court  at, 
iii.  366.  Excitement  in,  on  the  news  of 
William  III.'s  landing,  288.  Betum  of 
James's  army  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  800.  Evacuated  by  the  Jacobite 
troops,  803.  William's  entry  into,  803. 

Dublin,  Thomas  Whately,  Ardibishop  o£^ 
his  work  on  logic,  vi.  383. 

Dubois,  Cardinal,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
public  petitions,  viL  167* 

Dudley,  Goillnd,  i.  488. 

Dogdale^  a  witness  against  Lord  Staflbid, 
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EAS 

in,  472.    Quarrels  with  the  Mogul  Go- 
Temmenty  473.    Its  position  after  the 

,  Revolution,  474-477.  Proposed  re- 
forms in ;  formation  of  the  New  Com- 
pany, 478.  Contest  between  the  Old 
and  New  Companies,  479.  Obtains  a 
new  charter,  iv.  87.  Perseentes  inde- 
pendent traders ;  a£bir  of  the  Red- 
Dridge,  72,  74.  Parliamentary  exami- 
nation of  its  accounts,  133.  Its  losses 
by  privateers,  1 70.  Its  position  in  1 698, 
374.  Pk^titions  against  Montague's  In- 
dian policy,  376.  Its  absolute  authority 
in  India,  vi.  72.  Its  condition  when 
Cliye  first  went  to  India,  383,  385.  Its 
war  with  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, 388.  Increase  of  its  power,  401. 
Its  factories  in  Bengal,  406.  Fortunes 
made  by  its  servants  in  Bengal,  429, 
430.  Its  servants  transformed  into 
diplomatists  and  generals,  547.  Nature 
of  its  government  and  power,  654,  556. 
Rights  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  over 
Benares  ceded  to  it.  594.  Its  financial 
embarrassments,  597.  Speech  on  the 
government  of  India,  viii.  111. 

East  India  House  (in  the  17th  century), 
iiL468. 

East  Indies,  trade  with ;  question  regard- 
ing,  xu.  465. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the,  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  597. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  appointed  by 
ITilliam  m.,  iii.  172.  Its  first  proceed- 
ings, 173.  Discussions  regaroing  the 
Eucharist,  173.  Questions  concerning 
the  baptismal  service;  the  surplice; 
Presbyterian  ordination  ;  the  Calendar ; 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  174. 

Ecclesiastics,  fondness  of  the  old  drama- 
tists for  the  character  of,  t.  606. 

Eden,  pictures  of,  in  old  Bibles,  ▼.  401. 
Painting  ot^  by  a  gifted  master,  402. 

Edgehill,  James  IL's  visit  to,  ii.  107. 

Edgeworth,  Miss,  i.  622  note. 

Edinburgh,  riots  in,  i.  610 ;  ii.  350.  State 
of(1689),iii.6.  Surrender  of  the  castle, 
77.  The  city  compared  with  that  of 
Florence,  vi.  482.  Speech  at  the  Edin- 
buish  election  in  1839,  viii.  143.  And  on 
r»-election  to  Parliament,  in  1852, 414. 

Education,  speech  on,  viii.  385. 

EdocatioD  in  England  in  the  16th  century, 
vi.  148.  Duty  of  the  government  in 
noniotiD^  it,  374. 

JBmietttion  m  Italy  in  the  14th  century, 
T.  53. 

EffBrton,  his  charge  of  comption  against 
jSaeon,  vL  188.  Bacon's  dwision 
agaiaft  him  after  receiving  his  present, 
300. 

Elgolism,  why  so  onpopnlar  in  conversa- 
tkn,  iaoA,  so  popnlar  in  writing,  v.  416. 


ELW 

Eland,  Lord ;  his  spirited  defence  of  his 
father  the  Marquess  of  C[alifaz  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  iii.  126.  His  mar- 
riage to  the  Lady  Maiy  Finch,  iv.  126. 

Eldon,  Lord,  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  ii.  61. 

Election  of  1660, 1  117. 

of  1679,  i.  186. 

the  second  of  1679,  i.  195. 

of  1686,  i.   372.    Controverted  re« 

turns,  546. 

ofl689,  ii.  361,  362. 

of  1690,  iiL  220. 

of  1695,  iv.  180-184.     The  result 

favourable  to  William  III.,  184. 

of  1698,  423-425. 

of  1701,  549-562. 

Elections,  Bill  for  regulating,  iv.  236. 
Petitions  against ;  the  Bill  passed,  237. 
Negatived  by  the  King,  238.  Passed 
by  the  Commons,  299.  Rq'ected  by  the 
Lords,  300. 

Elephants,  use  of,  in  war  in  India,  ri. 
398. 

Eleusinian  Mysteries,  vii.  599. 

Eliot,SirJohn,  V.653,  654.  His  Treatise 
on  Government,  554.  Dies  a  martyr 
to  liberty,  556. 

Elisabeth,    ~ 


suspected  to  have 
been  poisoned,  L  844. 

Elisabeth,  Qaeen;  her  suprenuunr,  how 
defined,  i.  44.  Difficulties  at  her  ac- 
cession, 46.  The  loader  of  Protestant- 
ism, 48.  Qrants  monopolies,  49.  Her 
abandonment  of  them ;  her  death,  50. 
Her  conduct  in  tiie  question  of  mono- 
polies, iii.  466.  Fallacy  entertained 
respecting  the  psneentions  under  her, 
V.  166,  167.  Her  penal  laws,  167. 
Condition  of  the  woriung  classes  in  her 
reign,  360,  546.  Her  rapid  advance  of 
Cecil,  591.  Charseter  of  her  govern- 
ment, 598, 600,  603, 610.  A  persecutor, 
though  herself  indifferent,  608,  609. 
Her  eariy  notice  of  Bacon,  vL  146. 
Her  favour  towards  Essex,  162.  Fac- 
tions at  the  dose  of  her  reign,  146, 
146,  166.  Her  pride  and  temper,  169 ; 
and  death,  166.  Progress  in  knowledge 
since  her  days,  456.  Her  Protestant- 
ism, 474. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  counsel  for  Hastings, 
Ti.630. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  his  Proclamations^ 
▼ii.  167. 

Elliot,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  364.    Ar 
rested,  367. 

Ellis,  Welbore,  viL  366. 

Elphinstone,  an  officer  under  Argyle ;  his 
misconduct,  i.  431,  433. 

iSphinstone,  Lord,  vL  458. 

Elwes,  vii.  43. 

Elwoud,  Milton's  fHend,  allusion  to,  v.  45. 
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her  Revolution  on  the  human  race,  97. 
124.  Her  situation  at  the  Restoration 
compared  with  France  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Loais  XVm.,  98,  100.  Her 
situation  in  1678,  lOS,  106,  110.  Cha- 
racter of  her  public  men  at  the  later 
part  of  the  17th  century,  262,  263. 
Difference  in  her  situation  under  Charles 
II.  and  under  the  Protectorate,  267. 
Her  fertility  in  heroes  and  statesmen, 
382.  Her  language,  460.  Revolution 
in  English  poetry,  ▼.  96.  Mr.  Mill's 
remarks  on  the  British  Constitution, 
263.  His  view  of  the  constitution  of 
the  English  Qovemment,  311.  Mr. 
Sadler's  statement  of  the  law  of  popu- 
lation in  England,  426,  486.  The  Eng- 
lish Revolution  compared  with  the 
French,  620.  Mildness  of  the  Revolu- 
tion caused  by  the  Reform  Bill,  623. 
Hakes  war  against  France,  viL  403. 

England,  Bank  of,  first  project  of,  iv.  91. 
Clamours  against,  92.  I*oundation  of, 
94.  EffecU  of,  166.  Attack  on  its 
credit,  172.  General  Court  of,  sends 
money  to  William  III.,  247. 

England,  Church  of;  its  origin,  i.  40.  Was 
a  compromise,  41,  42.  Its  Liturgy, 
41.  Vestments,  42.  Its  relation  to  the 
Crown,  48.  Its  loyalty,  46.  lis  in- 
creased didike  of  Puritans,  69.  Its  pa- 
pistical tendencies,  60,  61.  Its  ritual, 
now  regarded  by  Reformers ;  by  Church- 
men under  James  I.,  61.  Its  condition 
at  the  Restoration,  124.  Its  real  for 
hereditary  monarchy,  140.  James  II.'s 
declaration  in  favour  of,  346,  346.  Its 
loyal  principles,  666.  Under  James  II. ; 
its  resistance  to  Popery,  606,  606.  Its 
alarm  at  James  II.  s  measures,  ii.  42. 
Its  disputes  with  the  King,  44.  Courts 
the  Dissenters,  46.  Alienated  from 
James  II.,  116.  Placed  in  a  dilemma, 
117.  Discontented  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, 401.  Divided  into  High  and  Low 
Church,  462.  Divisions  in  regard  to 
oaths  of  allegiance,  iii.  149.  Argu- 
ments for  acknowledging  William  and 
Mary,  160-162.  Arguments  of  the 
noiyurors,  153-166.  The  dei^  take 
the  oaths,  167,  168.  With  exceptions, 
169.     See  Nonjurors. 

English,  the,  in  the  16th  century,  a  free 
people,  ▼.  698,  699.  Their  character, 
Ti.  106,  110. 

English  architecture,  early,  i.  16. 

English  constitution,  i.  13.  Development 
of,  19.  Ghradual  growth,  20.  Not  ac- 
curately defined,  24.  Ancient  and 
modem,  compared,  27-29.  Qood  go- 
Temmaiit  nnaer,  29. 

English  history,  early,  misrepresented,  i. 
20.    The  causes  of  this,  21. 
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English  Kings;  their  prerogative,  i.  22. 
Evade  the  limitations  of  them,  24. 
Their  excesses  tolerated,  26.  Of  the 
House  of  Tudor,  31.  Declared  heads 
of  the  Church,  42.  Their  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  46.  Irregularities  in 
thdr  succession,  66.  Their  powers  in 
matters  of  trade,  iii.  466. 

English  language,  formation  of,  i.  13. 
Early  authors  in,  16. 

English  literature  (under  Charles  II.) ; 
French  taste  in,  L  310.  Its  immorality, 
311.  Comedies,  313.  Dedications,  316. 
Speech  on,  viii.  377. 

English  navy,  origin  of,  L  14. 

English  people,  formation  of,  i.  13.  Their 
military  eminence,  16.  £a.*ly  great- 
ness, 16. 

English  plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  399. 

**  Englishman,"  a  term  of  reproach  in  the 
time  of  the  Plautagenets,  L  13. 

"Englishman,"  Steele's,  viL  109. 

Enlightenment,  its  increase  not  necessarily 
unfavourable  to  Catholicism,  vi.  466. 

Enniskillen,  resists  TyrconneFs  soldiers, 
ii.  607.  William  and  Mary  proclaimed 
at,  624.  Successes  of  the  I^testants, 
674,  676. 

Enniskillen  Draffoons,  iii.  290.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  297. 

Enniskilleners  (the),  reinforce  Schom- 
berg's  army,  ilL  136. 

Enthusiasts,  dealings  of  the  Churches  of 
Rome  and  of  England  with  them,  vi. 
476-480. 

Epicureans,  their  peculiar  doctrines,  vi. 
209. 

Epicurus,  the  lines  on  his  pedestal,  vi.  209. 

Epistles,  Petrarch's,  vii.  631. 

Epitaph  on  Henry  Martyn,  viii.  643. 

on  Lord  William  Bentinek,  viii.  689. 

on  Shr  Bei\jamin  Heath  Malkin,  viii. 

590. 

on  a  Jacobite,  viii.  692. 

on  Lord  Metcalfe,  viii.  693. 

Epitaphs,  Latin,  ▼.  632. 

Ephe»u8,  Coundl  of^  appealed  to  in  the 
question  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  iii. 
174. 

Epping  Forest,  highwaymen  in,  iv.  412. 

Ercilla,  Alonzo  de,  a  soldier  poet,  v.  642. 

Emley,  Sir  John,  i.  637. 

Essay  on  Government,  Sir  W.  Temple's, 
yi.  280. 

Essays,  Lord  Bacon's,  vi.  166,  170,  202, 
284,  243. 

Essex;  wages  in,  i  326.  Contested  elec- 
tion for  (1686),  373. 

Essex,  Robert  I)evereux,  Earl  oj^  t.  611. 
His  character,  popularity,  and  &vour 
with  Elisabeth,  vi.  162,  164,  177.  His 
political  conduct,  164,  166.  His  friend* 
ship  for  Bacon,  166,  16%  160,  177 
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291.  The  bin  PMMd,  292,  296.  At- 
tempto  to  fave  ma  life^  297^  His  «ze^' 
cation,  298.  His  case  made  a  precedent 
for  the  prooeedinn  against  Charles 
Dnncombe,  361 .  Gronnds  on  which  his 
attainder  is  to  be  oondemned,  362. 

FenwidE,  Lady  Mary,  conveys  Monmouth's 
letters  to  ner  husband,  it.  287.  Pro- 
duces the  papers,  293.  Her  effbits  to 
save  her  husband,  297, 298. 

Ferdinand  IL,  devoted  to  Catholicism,  vi. 
474. 

Ferdinand  VlL,  resemblance  between  him 
and  Charles  L  of  England,  t.  681. 

Ferffuson,  Robert,  his  eailj  life,  i  414. 
£Us  character  and  intrigues,  414.  In- 
stigates Monmouth's  rebellion,  416, 417. 
The  author  of  Monmouth's  declaration, 
447.  Advises  Monmouth  to  proclaim 
himself  Kiug,  467.  His  stranse  de- 
meanour, 460.  His  sermon  at  fridge- 
water,  471.  Hb  flight,  614.  And 
mysterious  escape,  614  and  note.  Joins 
\rill]am'sean>ecQtion,ii.  236.  Hiswfld 
conduct  at  £zeter,  261.  Beeeives  an 
appointment  in  the  excise,  418,  Be- 
comes a  Jacobite,  iii.  236.  His  intrigues 
with  Montgomery,  383.  His  unfounded 
representations  to  James  IL,  638.  Ar- 
rested on  suspicion,  iv.  223. 

Femley,  John«  nis  trial  and  execution,  i. 
618,619. 

Feuquieres,  his  criticism  of  William  IIL'b 
campaign  of  1696,  iv.  167. 

Feversnam,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  o^  at 
Charies  II.'s  death-bed,  i.  341.  His 
operations  against  Monmouth,  467.  En- 
camps on  Sedgemoor,  469.  His  inca- 
pacity, 471.  His  military  executions, 
478.  Made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  492. 
Commander  of  the  forces  of  James  II. ; 
reports  disaffection  among  the  troops, 
iL  278.  Ordered  by  James  to  disband 
his  troops,  307.  Sent  by  the  Lords  to 
liberate  James,  324.  Sent  by  James  to 
William,  326.  Arrested  by  William, 
326.     Releaised,  343. 

Fictions,  litenuy,  v.  46. 

Fidelity  of  the  sepoys  towards  Clive,  vi. 
396. 

Fielding  his  contempt  forBichardson,  vii. 
19.  Case  from  his  "Amelia,"  analogous 
to  Addison's  treatment  of  Steele,  86. 

Filieija,  Yincenzio,  viL  79. 

Filmer,  his  sjrstem,  i.  66.  His  doctrines 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
212.  His  work  sdited  by  Edmund 
Bohun,  iii.  636. 

Finance,  Southey's  theory  of;  v.  342, 347. 

Finch,  Heneaffs,  Solicitor-General,  takes 
a  copy  of  James  n.'s  speech,  i.  346. 
Chaumao  of  the  Committee  of  the  C<nn- 
mon»  ou  the  King^s  speech,  689.    Dis- 
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missed  by  James  II.,  686.  Counsel  tnv 
the  bishops,  ii^  170.  His  conduct  in 
the  trial,  174, 180.  Suggests  the  expe- 
dient of  a  Begenc^,  366.  Defends  his 
conduct' in  the  tnal  of  Lord  William 
Bussell,  iii.  106.  Speaks  in  defence  of 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
600.  Besists  the  Triennial  Bill,  630. 
Defends  Burnet  in  Parliament,  641. 
Speaks  aoainst  the  Association,  iv^285. 

Finch,  Loia  Keeper,  a  humble  tool  of 
Charles  I.,  v.  669.  Suggests  the  raising 
of  ship-monev,  i.  71.  His  impeach- 
ment and  flignt  to  Holland,  77 ;  v.  667. 

Fine  Arts  (the),  in  Italy  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, V.  63.  Decline  in  England  after 
the  civil  war,  vi.  11.  Government 
should  promote  them,  373. 

Finlaison,  on  the  Eng^h  population,  i. 
222. 

Finland  Begiment,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  iii.  290. 

Finsbury,  i.  274. 

Fisher,  Bishop,  i.  489. 

Fisher,  Bich^d,  his  share  in  the  assassin* 
ation  plot,  iv.  21 1 .  Gives  information 
to  Portland,  217. 

Fitton,  Alexander,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  ii  499.  One  of  the  Lords  Ju«- 
tioes  appointed  by  James,  iii.  442. 

FitKJames,  James.    See  Berwick,  Duke  of. 

Fitxwilliam,  John,  a  noi\jnror,  iii.  167. 

Five  UGle  Act^  i.  139,  893 ;  ii.  42. 

Flamsteed,  John,  Astronomer  Boyal,  i.  321. 

Flanders,  importation  of  horses  from,  L 
247. 

Fleet,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Old  East 
India  Company ;  elected  for  London  in 
1698,  iv.  424. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  Ely,  iv.  188  note. 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  i  112. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  i.  421.  His 
fatal  quarrel  with  Dare,  449.  Escapes 
to  the  Continent,  449.  Joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  Haeue,  n.  234.  A 
Member  of  the  "  Club^'  at  Edinburgh, 
iii.  41.  His  intimacy  with  William 
Paterson,  iv.  477.    See  Paterson. 

Fletcher,  the  Dramatist,  vi.  494,  602. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  iii.  278. 

Flood,  Henry,  iii.  466. 

Florence,  state  of,  in  the  14th  century,  v. 
62,  64.    Its  History,  by  Machiavelli,  81 
Comparod  with  Eainburgh,  vi.  482. 

Fluxions^  discovery  of  the  method  of^ 
V.  86. 

Foley,  Phul,  his  politioi  and  character,  iv. 
67.  Chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  132.  Be-elected  Speaker  in 
1696, 198.  Proposes  the  estoblishment 
of  the  Land  Bank,  238.  His  project 
breaks  down,  246. 

Foote,  Charles,  his  stage  character  of  an 
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the  Duke  of  Barguody,  629.  The  Re- 
geDcy  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  630.  The 
Puke  of  Bourbon,  632.  Downward 
course  of  the  monarchy,  and  indications 
of  the  forthcoming  revolution,  632, 633. 
The  Greek  and  Boman  models  of  tlie 
French  legislators,  635.  Victories  of 
France  in  1794,  vii.  173.  The  memo- 
rable ninth  of  Thermidor,  175.  Exe- 
cution of  Robespierre  and  his  accom- 
plices, 177.  End  of  the  Jacobin  do- 
minion, 177>  183.  Condition  of  the 
nation  at  this  period,  178.  Forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1795,  184. 
Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt  and  as- 
sumption of  absolute  power,  185.  Po- 
litical spies  in  France,  190.  Defeat 
of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  197.  The 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  197.  The 
Royalist  Chamber  under  the  Bourbons, 
198.  Review  of  the  policy  of  the  Ja- 
cobinSy  199.  War  declared  by  England 
against,  403. 

FrancheComt^,  retained  by  France,  i.  180. 

Francis,  assaults  DangeHield ;  tried  and 
executed  for  murder,  i.  380. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  councillor  under  the 
Regulating  Act  for  India,  vi  567.  His 
character,  567.  Probability  of  his  being 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
567,  568.  Opposes  Hastings,  570, 581. 
His  patriotic  feeling,  and  reconciliation 
to  Hastings,  585.  Opposes  the  arrange- 
ment with  Impey,  590.  Renews  his 
quarrel  with  Hastings,  590.  Du(>l  with 
Hastings,  590.  Returns  to  Knfrland, 
593.  MiM  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  character  there,  618,  623. 
His  speech  relating  to  Cheyte  Sing, 
624.  Exdnded  from  the  impeachment 
committee,  628. 

Francis,  the  Emperor,  ni.  213. 

Francis,  Alban,  a  Benedictine  monk,  ii. 
94. 

Franciscans,  in  London,  i.  598. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  vi.  457.  His  ad- 
miration for  Miss  Bumey,  vii.  18. 

Franks,  rapid  fall  of  their  dominion  after 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  vi.  389. 

FraMr,  licenser  of  the  press,  his  resigna- 
tion, iii.  684. 

Frederic  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  iii.  373. 

Frederic  U.,  ii.  649. 

Frederic  the  Great,  review  of  his  Life 
and  Times,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  vi. 
645,714.  Notice  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denbiugh,  645.  Burth  of  Frederic,  648. 
His  fraer^s  eonduct  to  him,  648.  His 
taste  for  mTuic,  649.  His  desertion  and 
imprisoDiDeiit,  650.  His  release,  651. 
Hii  fiivonrita  abode  and  amusements, 
661.  Hia  edneation,  661.  His  ezdu- 
•iva  admiratioii  for     Tna^  writars 
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651.  His  veneration  for  the  genius  of 
Voltaire,  653.  His  correspondence 
with  him,  654.  His  accession,  655. 
His  character  little  understood,  656. 
His  true  character,  658.  He  deter- 
mines to  iuA-ade  Silesia,  658.  Pre- 
pares for  war,  658.  Commences  hosti- 
lities, 659.  His  perfidy,  660.  Occu- 
pies Silesia,  660.  His  first  battle,  661. 
His  change  of  policy,  663.  Gains  the 
battle  of  Chotusitz,  663.  Silesia  ceded 
to  him,  663.  His  whimsical  conferences 
with  Voltaire,  664.  Recommences  hos- 
tilities, 665.  His  retreat  from  Bohe- 
mia, 665.  His  victory  at  Hohenfried- 
berg,  666.  His  part  in  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  666.  Public  opinion 
respecting  his  political  character,  666. 
His  application  to  business,  667.  His 
bodily  exertions,  668.  G^neralprinci- 
ples  of  his  government,  668.  His  eco- 
nomy, 669.  His  character  as  an  admi- 
nistrator, 670.  Labours  for  cheap  and 
speedy  justice,  671.  Religious  perse- 
cution unknown  under  him,  671.  Vices 
of  his  administration,  671.  His  com- 
mercial policv,  672.  His  passion  for 
directing  ana  regulating,  672.  Hie 
contempt  for  the  German  language,  672. 
His  associates  at  Potsdam,  673.  His 
talent  for  sarcasm.  675.  Invites  Vol- 
taire to  Berlin,  677.  Their  singular 
friendship,  679  tt  seq.  Union  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  against 
him,  689.  He  anticipates  his  ruin,  690. 
Extent  of  his  peril,  692.  He  occupies 
Saxony,  692.  Defeats  Marshal  Brown 
at  Lowositz,  693.  Gkiins  the  battle  of 
Prague,  694.  Loses  the  battle  of  Kolin, 
696.  His  victory  at  Lcuthen,  700.  Its 
effects,  702.  His  subsequent  victories, 
703-714. 

Frederic  William  I.,  vi.  646.  His  cha- 
racter, 647.  His  ill-regulated  mind, 
647.  His  ambition  to  form  a  brigade 
of  giants,  647.  His  feeling  about  his 
troops,  647.  His  hard  and  savage 
temper,  648.  His  conduct  to  his  son 
Frederic,  648, 650.    His  death,  655. 

Free  inquiry,  right  of,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, vi.  358,  360. 

"  Freeman,  Mrs.,"  name  assumed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ii.  77;  iii«. 
240. 

Ft«nch  Academy,  its  services  to  litera- 
ture, 10.  • 

French  language  and  literature,  influ- 
ence of,  i.  310. 

French  Revolution  (the),  and  the  Refor- 
mation, analogy  between,  v.  693,  695. 

Friend,  Sir  John,  iv.  158.    His  privity  to* 
Barday's  assassination  plot,  211.    Ar- 
rested, 213.    His  trial  and  eonikAxok^ 
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points  George  GrenTille,  239,  241.  His 
treatment  bj  GrenTiUe,  244.  His  ayer- 
sion  to  his  ministers,  245,  386.  Hii 
illness,  248.  Dispates  on  the  regency 
question,  249.  Inclined  to  enforce  the 
American  Stamp  Act,256.  The  '*  King's 
friends,"  257,  258.  His  unwilling  con- 
sent to  tlie  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  259- 
262.  Dismisses  Roddnghajn,  and  ap- 
points Chatham,  264. 

George  IV.,  vi.  629. 

Georgics,  Addison's  translation  of  the,  Tii. 
60. 

Gerard  of  Brandon,  Charles  Lord,  triul  of, 
i.  550. 

Germaine,  Lord  George,  vii.  366. 

German  nobles  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Hague,  iii.  373. 

German  princes;  their  mean  and  rapa- 
dons  dealings  with  England  and  Hol- 
land, iii.  567- 

Germany,  the  literature  of,  little  known 
in  England  sixty  or  seventy  yean  ago, 
y\u  65.    Addison's  ramble  in,  380. 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  104. 

Ghimi,  peculiarity  of  the  campaign  cf,  yi. 
562. 

Ghosts,  Johnson's  belief  in,  y.  527. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  his  alleged  conyersion 
to  Mahomedanism,  y.  503,  504.  His 
success  as  an  historian,  vi.  77.  His 
presence  at  the  trial  of  Hastings,  629. 
Unlearned  his  nadye  English,  yiL  47. 
Charges  brought  against  him  as  a  his- 
torian, y.  153.  His  part  in  The  Club, 
yii.  345. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  i.  323. 

Gibraltar,  capture  of,  by  Sir  G.  Booke,  y. 
662. 

Giffard,  Bonarentura,  i.  637.  Popish  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalene  College,  116. 

Giffiird,  Lady,  yi.  270,  272,  315.  Her 
death,  323. 

Gifford,  Byron's  admiration  of,  y.  408. 

Gildon,  a  follower  of  Charles  Blount,  i. 
276. 

Gillies,  Peter,  military  execution  of,  in 
Scotland,  i.  389. 

Ginkell,  General.    See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

Girondists,  or  Brissotines,  Barire's  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  against  the, 
yii  131.  Sketch  of  the  political  party 
so  called,  143.  Its  struggles  witn  the 
Mountain,  148.  Accusation  brought 
against  the  leaders  of  the  party,  148. 
Ideated  by  the  Mountain,  152.  Im- 
peached by  their  late  colleague  Barire, 
154.  Their  trial,  157.  Their  fate, 
158. 

Oiyet,  surprised  by  Athlone  and  Cohom, 
iy.  241. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  reyiew  of  ''The  State 
in  its  relationi  with  the  Church,**  yi. 
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326-380.  Quality  of  his  mind,  338.' 
Grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  case  for 
the  defence  of  the  Church,  330.  His 
doctrine  that  the  duties  of  goyernment 
are  paternal,  332.  Specimen  of  his  ar- 
guments, 384, 335.  His  argument  that 
9ie  profession  of  a  national  religion  is 
imperatiye,  336,  338,  841.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  reasoning,  345-353. 

Glasgow,  riot  in,  iii.  5. 

Glasgow,  Archbishop  of^  iii.  30,  31. 

Glasgow  College,  inaugural  speech  at,  viii. 
406. 

Gleig,  Bey.  G.  H.  reyiew  of  his  life  of 
Warren  Hastings,  vi.  543-644. 

Glcncoe,  situation  of,  iii.  513.  Charaeter.of 
the  oeople,  514.  Massacre  of»  planned 
by  &  John  Dalrymple,  522,  626.  Pre- 
parations for,  526,  527.  The  massacre, 
628.  Sufferings  of  the  fugitives,  529, 
530.  The  massacre  excites  littie  at- 
tention at  the  time,  530,  532.  Silence 
in  the  Scotch  Parliament  regarding^ 
680.  Inquiry  into,  iy.  148.  Iteport  of 
the  commissioners,  150.  Proceedings 
ofthe  Scotch  Parliament  regarding,  151. 
The  officers  engaged  decLued  murder- 
ers, 152. 

Glenooe,  Maodonaldof.    See  Macdonald. 

Glensarry,  Maodonald  of,  See  Macdo- 
nald. 

Gloucester,  siege  o(  i  91.  Its  population 
in  1685,  265. 

Gloucester,  Bnke  o^  anecdote  of  his  child- 
hood, iy.  176.  Arrangement  of  his 
household,  418. 

Gloucestershire,  contest  for  (1701),  iy. 
551. 

Godden,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  i.  637. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondsbury,  murder  of, 
i.  184. 

Qodtrej,  Michael,  supports  the  plan  fbr  a 
national  bank,  iy.  91.  His  death  before 
Namur,  162. 

Goddphin,  Sidney  Godolphin,  Earl  of,  his 
character,  i.  200.  A  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  under  Charles  II.,  201. 
Becommends  the  passing  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  203.  His  conduct  in  ofBce, 
217.  Appointed  chamberlain  to  the 
Queen,  349.  Conforms  to  Boman  Ca- 
tholic observances,  367.  Sits  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Delamcre,  552.  His  posi- 
tion at  court,  574.  Made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  645.  One  of 
James  II.'s  Council  of  Fiye,  it  272. 
His  administration  of  the  Treasur}*, 
414,  449.  Betires  from  office,  iii  232. 
Beodled  to  the  Treasury  as  First  Com- 
missioner, 861.  Willisni  IIL's  confi- 
dence in,  410.  His  treachery,  411. 
Influenced  by  Marlborough.  412.  His 
communications  with  MidcUeton,  iy.  9. 
T  2 
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allegiance  to  William  III.,  428.  At 
the  coionatioD  of  William  and  Mary, 
490.  Accompanies  Marlborongh  to 
Ireland,  330.  Killed  in  the  aaeanlt  of 
Cork,  331. 

Gxafton,  Duke  o^  Secretary  of  State  under 
Lord  Rockingham,  vii.  254.  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  under  Chatham,  265. 
Joined  the  Bemords,  272. 

Oranard,  Lord,  it  664. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  his  character,  vi.  427. 

Grand  Alliance  against  the  Bourbons,  v. 
657. 

Grand  R'^monstrance,  debate  on  and  pass- 
ing of  it,  V.  572. 

Grandval,  undertakes  to  assassinate  Wil- 
liam III. ;  his  interview  with  James  II., 
iii.  585.  Taken,  586.  Executed  ;  his 
confession,  586. 

Grants  (the),  adhere  to  William  IIL,  iii. 
68.  Their  territory  wasted  by  the 
Camerons,  73. 

Granville,  Dr.  Dennis,  conduct  of  James 
II.  to,  ir.  3. 

Granville,  destroyed  by  theTEngUsh,! v.  170. 

Granville,  Lord.     See  Carteret,  Lord. 

Grascombe,  a  nonjuror,  his  tract  on  the 
recoinago,  iv.  250. 

Graunt's  observations  on  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality,  i.  221  note. 

Gra^,  his  want  of  appreciation  of  Johnson, 
vii.  10.  His  Latin  verses,  67.  His 
unsuccessful  application  for  a  professor- 
ship, 231. 

**  Great  Commoner,"  the  designation  of 
Lord  Chatham,  vi.  74  ;  vii.  210. 

Greece,  its  history  compared  with  that  of 
Italy,  V.  56.  Its  degradation  and  rise 
in  modem  times,  395.  Instances  of 
the  corruption  of  judges  in  the  ancient 
commonwealths  ot,  vi.  193.  Its  litera- 
ture, 194.  Review  of  Mr.  Mitford's 
History  of,  vii.  683.  Gross  ignorance 
of  the  modem  historians  of  Greece, 
684.  The  imaginative  and  critical 
schools  of  poetry  in,  v.  96. 

Greek  drama,  its  origin,  v.  11.  Com- 
pared with  the  English  plays  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  399. 

Greek  learning,  state  of,  in  England  in 
1685,  i.  309. 

Greeks,  difference  between  them  and  the 
Romans,  v.  60.  Their  social  condition 
compared  with  that  of  the  Italians  of 
the  middle  a^es,  77.  Their  position 
mud  character  m  the  12th  century,  639. 
Their  domestic  habits,  vii.  621.  Change 
in  their  temper  at  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponneeian  war,  v.  126.  Character 
of  their  fashionable  lo^ic,  127.  Causes 
of  their  rzclosive  spirit,  146,  147. 

Qfttvaotkt  Sit  John  Cochrane  at,  i.  431. 
Obterratory,  L  821. 
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Greenwich  Palace  given  up  for  disabled 
seamen,  iii.  563.  The  hospital  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Queen  Mary,  iv. 
120. 

Gregory  XIU.,  his  austerity  and  zeal,  vi. 
471. 

Grenville,  George,  his  alarm  at  tbe  Na- 
tional Debt,  iii  618.  His  character,  vii. 
221, 223.  Entrusted  with  the  lead  in  the 
Commons  under  the  Bute  administra- 
tion, 226.  His  support  of  the  proposed 
tax  on  cider,  238.  His  nickname  of 
'*  Gentle  Shepherd,"  238.  Appointed 
prime  minister,  241.  His  opinions,  241. 
Character  of  his  public  acts,  241.  His 
treatment  of  the  king,  244.  His  de- 
privation of  Henry  Conway  of  his  regi- 
ment, 246.  Proposed  the  imposition 
of  stamp  duties  on  the  North  American 
colonics,  247.  His  embarrassment  on 
the  question  of  a  regency,  249.  His 
triumph  over  the  king,  251.  Superseded 
by  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends, 
254.  Popular  demonstration  against 
him  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
261.  Deserted  by  the  Bodfords,  272. 
His  pamphlet  against  the  Rockinghams, 

273.  His  reconciliation  with  Chatham, 

274.  His  death,  275. 

Grenvilles  (the),  vii.  211.  Richard  Lord 
Temple  at  their  head,  211. 

Greville,  Fulk,  patron  of  Dr.  Buraey,  his 
character,  vii.  3. 

Grey,  Earl,  vi.  631. 

Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Heniy,  Lord,  joins  the 
northern  rising  for  the  I^rince  of 
Orange,  ii.  276. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  i.  198,  488.  Her  high 
cukssical  acquirements,  vi.  146. 

Grey  of  Wark,  Ford  Grey,  Lord.  See 
Tankerville,  Earl  of. 

"Grievances,"  popular,  on  occasion  of 
Walpole's  fall,  vi.  26,  29. 

Grindal,  Archbishop,  i.  40. 

Grab  Street,  v.  528. 

"  Grumbletonians."  iii.  595. 

Guadaloupe,  fall  of,  vi.  71. 

Guardian  (the),  its  birth,  vii.  100.  Its 
discontinuance,  104. 

Guards  of  Charles  II.,  i.  232 

Guelfs  (the),  their  success  greatly  pro* 
moted  by  the  ecclesiastical  power,  v.  50. 

Guiodardini,  v.  587. 

Guicowar,  its  interpretation,  vi.  683. 

Guildford,  Francis  North,  Earl  of.  Lord 
Keeper,  his  character,  i.  216.  His 
scientific  pursuits,  319.  Obnoxious  to 
James  II.,  348.  His  dispute  with  Jef- 
freys, 364.    His  death,  496. 

Guildhall,  meeting  of  pe«v  At ;  their  de- 
claration, ii.  308.  Their  deputation  U> 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  809. 

Guise^  Hemy,  Duke  ot,  his  conduct  on  tha 
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HAL 

Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  211.  His 
character  of  Clarenoon,  224. 

HalLunahire,  i.  267. 

Halley,  Edmund,  L  821. 

Halstead,  Bobert,  his  "Succinct  Genea- 
logies,'' i.  204  note,  381  note. 

Ham  House,  i.  243 ;  ii.  329. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  massacra  of  Glen- 
coe,  iii.  626.  His  unskilful  execution 
of  them,  629.  Declared  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament  guilty  of  murder,  iv.  161. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  ii.  516.  Wounded 
at  Newton  Butler,  688.  His  account 
of  James  II.'s  Court  at  Sc.  Germains, 
iv.  2. 

Hamilton,  George,  marries  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers ;  created  Earl  of  Orkney,  iv.  623. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  his  celebrated  single 
speech,  vi.  62.  His  e£fectiye  speeches 
iu  the  Irish  Parliament,  yii.  87. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus.    See  Boyne,  Lord. 

Hamilton,  Bichard,  ii.  616.  Sent  to  Ire- 
land on  parole,  617.  Breaks  his  pledge, 
and  marches  against  the  Protestants, 
525.  His  success  at  Strabane,  643. 
Succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  be- 
siegers of  Londonderry,  653.  Endea- 
Tours  to  induce  the  defenders  to  sur- 
render, 679.  His  gallant  behaTiour  at 
the  Boyne,  iii.  294,  296.  Taken  pri- 
>toner;  nis  interview  with  William  III., 

297. 

Hamilton,  William  Douglas,  Duke  of,  i. 
612.  Besists  James  II.'s  policy,  616, 
619.  His  political  conduct,  iii.  21. 
Elected  President  of  the  Scotch  Con- 
vention, 21.  Proposes  measures  of  de- 
fence against  the  Jacobites,  27.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Hiffh  Commissioner  for 
Scotland,  38.  Orders  Dundee  and  Bal- 
carras  to  be  arrested,  63.  Beopens 
Pltfliament,  78.  His  Tacillation,  79. 
William's  opinion  of  him,  837.  His 
speeches  in  the  debate  on  the  Scotch 
Church,  839,  341.  Beappointed  Lord 
Hiffh  Commissioner,  664. 

Hamlet  causes  of  its  power  and  influence, 
vii.  614. 

Hammond,  discovered  at  the  supper 
par^  at  the  Blue  Posts,  iv.  647.  Be- 
jected  by  the  Uniyenity  of  Cambridge, 
660. 

Hammond,  Henry,  uncle  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  bis  designation  by  the  new 
Oxonian  sectaries,  vi.  266. 

Hampden,  John,  resists  the  levy  of  ship- 
monsj,  i.  72.  His  conduct  in  the  ship- 
money  aiRiir  approved  by  the  Bojralists, 
T.  179.  Effect  of  his  loss  on  the  jwr- 
liajnentaiT  cause,  204,  686.  Beriew 
of  Lord  Noflent's  Memorial  of  him, 
639.    His  pAUe  and  private  character, 


HAP 

639,  642.  Baxter^s  testimony  to  his 
excellence,  641.  His  origin  and  early 
history,  641.  Took  his  seat  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons  in  1621,  643. 
Joined  the  opposition  to  the  court,  643. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  public  man, 
648.  His  first  stand  for  the  ftinda- 
mental  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
661.  Impeacned,  i.  86.  Committed 
to  prison,  y.  660.  Set  at  liberty,  and 
re-dected  for  Wendover,  661.  His  re* 
tirement,  652.  His  remembrance  of 
his  persecuted  friends,  663.  His  letters 
to  Sir  John  Eliot,  663.  Clarendon's 
character  of  him  as  a  debater,  663,  667. 
I/etter.  from  him  to  Sir  John  EHot^  664. 
liis  acquirements,  640,  666.  Death  of 
his  wife,  666.  His  resistance  to  the 
assessment  for  ship-money,  669,  660. 
Stra£fbrd's  hatred  of  him,  660.  His  in- 
tention to  leave  England,  661.  His 
return  for  Buckinghamshire  in  the  fifth 
parliament  of  Charles  I.,  663.  His 
motion  on  the  subject  of  the  king's 
message,  664.  His  election  by  two 
constituencies  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
666.  Character  of  his  speakinff,  667. 
His  opinion  on  the  bill  for  me  at- 
tainder of  Strafford,  669.  Lord  Claren- 
don's testimony  to  his  moderation,  670. 
His  mission  to  Scotland,  670.  His 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  passing  of  the  Grand  Bemon- 
strance,  672.  His  impeachment  ordered 
by  the  king,  673-678.  Betums  in 
triumph  to  itte  house,  678.  His  reso- 
lution, 678.  Baised  a  regiment  in 
Buckinghamshire,  682.  Contrasted  with 
Essex,  683.  His  encounter  with  Bu- 
pert  at  Chalgrove,  686.  His  death  and 
burial,  686.  Effect  of  his  death  on  his 
party,  686. 

Hampden,  Bichard  (son  of  the  preceding), 
chairman  of  Committee  of  Commons,  ii. 
366,  368.  Appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury,  414.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  liL  231. 

Hampden,  John  (son  of  the  preceding), 
tried  for  high  treason,  L  660.  His  life 
spared,  660.  Prepares  the  address  on 
the  proceedings  of  Lewis  XIV.,  iL  497. 
His  evidence  against  Halifio,  iii  204. 
His  yirulence,  206.  His  violent  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  206.  Excluded 
ttcm  the  Parliament  of  1690,  222. 
Commits  suicide,  iy.  184. 

Hampton  Court,  ii.  441. 

Hanover,  Chatham's  inyective  against 
the  fayour  shown  to,  by  George  IL, 
vi.  64. 

Happiness,  princifde  of  the  greatest,  of 
the  greatest  number  examined,  y.  292- 
296.    The  meet  elevated  station  the 
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HAS 

648.    Summaiy  of  his  chancter,  648, 

644. 
Hastings's  regimenti  iii.  84.  At  the  battle 

of  the  Boyne,  289. 
Hatton,  Lady,  vi.  157.    Her  mannen  and 

temper,  167.    Her  marriage  with  Sir 

Edward  Coke,  167. 
HaTunnah,  capture  of,  rii.  226. 
Havre,  bombardment  of.  It.  104. 
Hawcubites,  i.  282. 
Hawke,  Admiral,  his  victory  oyer  the 

French  fleet  under  Conflans,  vi.  71. 
Hayley,  his  transhttion  of   the  Divine 

Comedy  of  Dante,  vii.  617. 
Hearth  money,  i.  226.  Abolished,  ii.  427. 
Heat,  Lord  Bacon's  mode  of  tracking  the 

principle  of,  v.  303. 
Heathcote,  Gilbert,  iv.  73. 
"Heathens,"  (the),  of  Cromwell's  time, 

V.  40. 
Heathfield,  Lord,  ri.  629. 
Hebert,  the  Jacobin,  his  Tile  character, 

vii.  164,  166.    Accuses  the  Girondists 

before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  168. 
Hebrew    writers  (the),  resemblance   of 

iBschylus  to,  v.  11. 
Hebrides  (the),  Johnson's  visit  to,  v.  634 ; 

vii.  349.    His  letters  from,  v.  636. 
Hectors,  i.  282. 
Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  Secretary  of  State, 

vii.  79. 
Heidelberg,  sacked  by  the  French  (1689) ; 

ii.  494.    The  second   sack  of  (1693), 

iv.  38. 
Heinsius,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of  Hol- 
land, ii.  461.      His  fidelity  to  William 

HI.,  461.     WUliam's  letters  to  (1692), 

iii.  663,  664.    His  share  in  the  treaty 

of  Loo,  iv.  433.   Last  letter  of  William 

IIL  to  him,  662. 
Uelvetius,  allusion  to,  t.  6. 
Heming,  Edward ;  his  patent  for  lighting 

Londbn,  i.  283. 
Henderson,  Major  of  Cameronians,  killed 

at  Dunkeld,  iii.  100. 
Henderson,  Thomas,  of  Paisley,  iii.  361 

note. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen ;  popular  feeling 

towards,  i.  83. 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  L  162. 

Her  death,  166. 
Henry  I.  (Beauderc),  i.  11. 
Heary  IV. ;  his  usuj^Mition  submitted  to 

by  the  Church,  iii.  162. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  ri.  642.    Twice  ab- 

jnnd    Protestantism    from  interested 

notires,  474. 
Henry  VIL,  effects  of  his  accession,  v. 

231. 
Henry  VII.'s  Sutute  violated  in  the  De- 

elaration  of  James  II.,  iii.  642. 
Henry  VIIL,  t.  176.  Retracts  his  breach 

of  the  laws,  L  82.  His  Anglican  Church, 


HIO 

89.  His  views  of  supremacy,  48.  His 
position  between  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant parties,  y.  604. 

Hephzibah,  an  allegory  so  called,  v.  464. 

Herbert,  Admiral.  See  Torrin^on,  Earl  of, 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  ii.  293. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
his  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  i.  687.  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner, 696.  His  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Compton,  697.    Dismissed, 

90.  Nominal  Chancellor  of  James  IL 
at  St.  Germains,  iii.  641.  Excluded 
from  James's  Council,  iv.  6. 

Hereditary  right,  not  authorised  by  Scrip- 
ture, i.  66.     Nur  by  English  history,  67. 

Heresy,  remarks  on,  vi.  343-363. 

Herodotus,  character  of  his  history,  v. 
123.  His  faults,  124.  Character  of 
the  people  for  whom  the  book  was 
composed,  126.  His  history  compared 
with  that  of  Thucydides,  128.  Re- 
garded as  a  delineator  of  character,  144. 

Heroic  couplet  (the),  its  mechanical  nature, 
viL  60,  61.  Specimen  from  Ben  Jonson, 
323.  From  Hoole,  61.  Its  rarity  before 
the  time  of  Pope,  61. 

Heron,  Robert,  his  drama  of  News  from 
Camperdown,  v.  471. 

Hertford,  political  parties  at,  iv.  601. 
Suicide  of  Miss  Stout,  602.  Trial  of 
Spencer  Cowper  for  the  murder,  602- 
604. 

Hervey,  Henry,  his  kindness  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  vii.  327,  330. 

Hesiod,  his  complaint  of  the  corruption  of 
the  judges  of  Ascra,  vi.  193. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of,  iii.  378. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of^  iii.  373. 
Prince  of,  commands  the  land  forces  sent 
against  Gibraltar  in  1794,  y.  662.  Ac- 
companies Peterborough  on  his  expedi- 
tion, 664.  His  death  at  the  capture  of 
Monjuich,  666. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  George  o^  iii. 
290.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  292. 
Distinguished  in  the  siege  of  Athlone, 
433. 

Hewling,  William  and  Bei\jamin,  exe- 
cuted, i.  604. 

Hickes,  a  rebel  fugitive,  i.  496. 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester,  a  non* 
juror,  iii.  163.  A  noxguring  bishop, 
400.    A  noncompounder,  iv.  6. 

High  Church  party,  ii.  433,  434.  ResisU 
Uie  Comprehension  Bill,  470.  Its  pre- 
ference of  the  Ritual  to  the  Articles, 
472. 

High  Commission,  Court  o^  abolished, 
ii  241 ;  v.  668. 

Highgate,  death  of  Lord  Bacon  at,  vi.  203. 

HighUnd  army.    See  Dundee.    Cannon. 

Highlanders,  Scotch,    their  code  of  mo- 
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BOL 

HoUoway,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial 
of  the  bishopt,  il  169.  DeliYen  his 
opinioD,  176.  DiBmissed  from  the 
bench,  204. 

Holmes,  Abraham,  execution  of,  i.  603. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  Keoorder  of  London ;  his 
dismiffsal,  ii.  90.  Consulted  in  the  caae 
of  the  bishope,  170.  Appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  416.  His 
conduct  at  the  trial  of  Crone,  iii.  272. 
Presides  at  the  trial  of  Preston  and 
Ashton,  380.  Consulted  on  the  Bill  for 
excluding  Papists  from  public  truifts  in 
Ireland,  463.  In  the  case  of  Whitney, 
the  highwayman,  594. 

Holwell,  Mr.,  his  presence  of  mind  in  the 
Black  Hole,  ri.  408.  Cruelty  of  the 
Nabob  to  him,  409. 

Holyrood  Palace,  sacked  by  rioters,  iL 
351. 

Holy  War,  Bunyan's,  rii.  307. 

Home,  John,  patronage  of,  by  Bute,  yii. 
231. 

Homer,  difference  between  his  poetry  and 
Milton's,  y.  9.  One  of  the  most  "  cor- 
rect"  poets,  397.  Pope's  translation 
of  his  description  of  a  moonlight  night, 
398.  His  aescriptions  of  war,  Tii  76- 
78.  Intense  desire  to  know  something 
of  him,  620.  Quintilian's  criticisms 
on,  661.  His  inappropriate  epithets, 
v.  106.  His  doscnption  of  Hector  at 
the  Grecian  wall,  112. 

Hooker,  Bichard  ;  his  tenets,  L  62.  His 
faulty  style,  vi.  280. 

Hoolc,  the  metaphysical  tailor,  specimen 
of  his  heroic  couplets,  rii.  60.  His 
friendship  with  Dr.  Johnson,  333. 

Hooper,  Bishop,  i.  40. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry, 
ii.  510.  Withdraws  to  England,  550. 
His  death,  iii.  290. 

Horace,  Bentley's  notes  on,  li.  322.  His 
comparison  of  poems  to  certain  paint- 
ings, rii.  667. 

Horatius,  riii.  463. 

Hosein,  son  of  Ali,  festival  in  memory  of, 
vi.  397.    Legend  of  his  death,  397. 

Hospitals,  objects  of,  yi.  373. 

Houblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  iv.  247. 

iIou|{h,  John,  elected  president  of 
Maffdalene  College,  ii.  103.  Sentence 
of  £privatiou  against,  104.  BIb  inter- 
riew  with  Penn,  110,  111.  Appears 
before  the  special  Commissioners,  111. 
His  protest.  111. 

Houghton,  Jdm ;  his  Collection,  iv.  171. 

Hounslow  Heath,  oamp  on,  i.  601.  The 
camp  broken  up,  iL  208.  Beview  of  vo- 
lunteer cavalij,  by  Queen  Haxy,  iiL  311. 
A  resent  ot  highwaymen,  iv.  412. 

Hoaw  ai  Oommons  (the),  increase  of  its 


HUN 

power,  y.  230,  231,  236.  Change  in 
public  feeling  in  respect  to  its  privU^ges, 
234.  Its  responsibility,  236.  Com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of  buying 
of  votes  in,  vL  19.  Corruption  in,  not 
necessanr  to  the  Tudors,  19.  Increaso 
of  its  influence  after  the  Revolution,  23. 
How  to  be  kept  in  order,  20.  Speech 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  judges  fiom  the 
House,  yiii.  429. 

Howard's  **  Committee,"  ii.  97. 

Howard,  Edward,  his  "  British  Princes,** 
iii.  Ill  note. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick,  i.  410  note. 

Howard,  Philip,  Cardinal,  i.  365. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  110.  His  share 
in  the  debate  on  the  Corporation  Bill, 
208. 

Howe,  John,  an  eminent  dissenting 
preacher;  leaves  England,  i  521,  522 
and  note.  Returns  to  England,  ii.  51. 
Refuses  to  join  the  Court  party,  51. 
His  efforts  for  a  coalition  with  the 
Church,  147. 

Howe,  John,  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen 
Mary,  iL  417.  His  riolence  and  intem- 
perance, iii.  123.  His  attack  on  Lord 
Caermartlien  (Leeds),  124.  On  Lord 
Halifiiz,  124.  His  parliamentary  at- 
tack upon BishopBumet^  639.  Become 
a  Tory,  iv.  67.  His  speech  against  the 
war,  199.  His  statement  of  oustzess  in 
Gloucestershire,  267.  His  violence  on 
the  sulrject  of  the  Dutch  guards,  460. 
His  invectives  against  Lord  Somers, 
514.  Violent  resolutions  moved  by 
him  in  regard  to  the  Irish  forfeitures, 
526,  527.  His  contest  for  Gloucester- 
shire (1701),  551. 

Huddlestone,  John,  a  monk,  L  340.  Ab- 
solves Charles  II.,  342. 

Huguenots,  persecution  of,  i  582.  Their 
exiles,  534.  Their  treahnent  by  James 
IL,  581.  Collection  for,  in  England, 
582.  Which  is  frustrated  by  James, 
584.  Huguenots  in  Schombcrg^s  army 
in  Ireland,  iii.  128.  Conspiracy  among 
them,  138.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
290. 

Hume,  David ;  his  prediction  of  ruin  firom 
the  National  Dcot,  iii.  617.  Charges 
brought  against  him  as  an  historian,  v. 
152.  His  description  of  the  violence  of 
parties  before  the  Revolution,  vi.  128. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick.     See  Polwarth,  Lord. 

Humiires,  Marquess  of,  ii.  231.    His  re- 
pulse by  the  British  troops  at  Walconrt, 
iii.  147.    His  army  threatens  the  in 
vasion  of  England,  278. 

Humour,  that  of  Addison  compared  with 
that  of  Swift  and  Voltaire,  vii.  90,  91. 

Hnngarians,  their  incursioni  into  Lom- 
bsiidy,  vl  389. 
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218,  219.    His  death,  iii.  148.    (Com- 
pare Kome,  Court  of.) 

Innocent  XII.,  reconciles  the  Papacy  to 
Levis  XIV.,  iii.  565.  His  irresolute 
conduct,  569,  670. 

Inns,  English,  i.  300,  301. 

Inquisition,  instituted  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Albigt'nsiian  heresy,  yi.  463. 
Armed  with  powers  to  suppress  the  Ee- 
formation,  472,  473. 

Interest,  effect  of  attempts  by  government 
to  limit  the  rate  of,  vi.  500. 

Intolerance,  religious,  effects  of,  r,  356. 

Inverness  in  1689,  iii.  60. 

Investiture,  lay,  contests  regarding,  i.  45. 

Invocation  of  8aints,  vi.  458. 

Ipswich,  mutiny  of  Scotch  regiments  at, 
ii.  427. 

Ireland,  Norman  conquest  of^  i.  10.  Union 
of,  with  England,  50.  Long  strugs^le 
in,  51.  Celtic  population  of,  52.  Treated 
as  subject,  52.  Continues  Roman 
Catholic,  53.  Acknowledges  Charles 
II.;  Cromwell's  conquest  of,  102.  Un- 
der Charles  IL  146,  147.  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy of,  243.  Koroan  Catholics  in, 
tolerated  by  the  law,  619.  Hostility  of 
races  in,  620.  Celtic  population  and 
aristocracy,  621,  622.  Old  and  new 
English  colonists,  622.  Tyrconnel,  Lord 
Deputy,  642.  Dismay  of  the  English 
colonists,  644.  James  II.'s  scheme  for 
detaching  it  from  England,  ii.  119.  Its 
state  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  499. 
502.  The  English  colonists  are  appre- 
hensive of  massacre,  503.  News  of  the 
English  Revolution  arrives,  513.  D(«- 
vastation  of,  in  1689,  520.  Destruction 
of  cattle,  522.  Subjection  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  south,  523.  James  II.'s 
reception,  533.  Persecution  of  Protes- 
tants, 570.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
roused  by  James  iL's  danger,  iii.  133. 
Campaign  of  1691 ;  the  Pale,  418.  Re- 
vival of  prosperity  on  the  English  side, 
419.  Sievere  measures  against  the 
Papists,  420.  The  Jarobite  part  oT  the 
island  ;  anarchy  and  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty, 422.  Exhaustion  after  the  war, 
453.  Subjection  of  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion, 455.  State  of  (1693),  644.  Com- 
plaints in,  against  Jameses  second  De- 
cUration,  iv.  13.  State  of  (1697),  305. 
Whigs  and  Tories  in,  306.  Restrictions 
imposed  by  the  English  Parliament  on 
the  woollen  manufactures  of,  370.  The 
native  Irish  not  concerned  in  the  ques- 
tion, 872,  373.  Dependence  of  the 
English  colony  on  England,  373.  Ques- 
tion as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  for- 
feitures, 619.  Report  of  the  commis- 
■ioners  of  the  Commons  on  the  subject, 
620.   EztrtTagant  estimate  of  the  y^ue 
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of  the  forfeited  property,  521.  Unfair 
report  of  the  commissioners,  522.  The 
commissioners  take  up  the  case  of  the 
grant  to  Lady  Orkney,  523.  The  Re- 
sumption BiU,  526.  Rebellion  in,  in 
1640,  T.  670.  Essex's  administration  in, 
vi.  158.  Its  condition  under  Cromwell's 
government,  262,  266.  Its  state  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Scotland,  357.  Its 
Union  with  England  compared  with  the 
Persian  fable  of  King  Zohak,  357.  Rea- 
son of  its  not  joining  in  £ivour  of  the 
Reformation,  466, 475.  Danger  to  Eng- 
land from  its  discontents,  583.  William 
Pitt  the  first  English  minister  who 
formed  great  designs  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland,  vii.  397.  Speech  on  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  viii. 
86.  And  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  245. 
And  on  the  Church  of  Ireland,  316. 

Irish  Chuzch,  the,  i.  53,  623. 

Irish  emigrants  in  England,  ii.  61 

Irish  exiles,  iii.  453,  454. 

"Irlshnight,"  the,  ii.  316. 

Irish  rebellion  (the),  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
L,  i.  83. 

Irish  troops  in  England,  dislike  of,  ii. 
211.  Disbanded;  disarmed, 319.  inah 
in  the  service  of  James  IL,  their  in* 
efficiency  from  want  of  discipline,  iii 
288.   ^solve  to  defend  Limerick,  821 
Their  plundering  excursions,  423,  424 
Dissensions  at  Limerick,  424.    Under 
St  Ruth,    428.     Volunteer    for   the 
French  service,  108.    Destined  to  take 
part  in  the  French  invasion  of  £ng 
land,  636.    Regarded  by  the  English 
with  scorn  and  hatred,  638.   Their  bra- 
very at  the  battle  of  Marsiglia,  It.  38 

Iron  works,  L  248. 

Islington,  i.  274. 

Isocrates,  his  defence  of  oligarchy  and 
tyranny,  vii.  698,  699. 

Italian  lamguage,  Dante's  first  work  on 
the,  vii.  601. 

Italian  masque,  the,  v.  12. 

Italian  writers,  criticisms  on  the  princi 
pal,  vii.  601.  Dante,  601.  Petrarch,  619. 

Italians,  their  character  in  the  middle 
ages,  y.  60.  Their  social  condition 
compared  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  78. 

Italy,  revolution  of  the  poetiy  of,  y.  97. 
Monti's  imitation  of  the  style  of  Dante, 
96.  State  of  Italy  in  the  dark  ages, 
60.  Progress  of  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment in^  61  ii  $eq.  Its  condition  under 
Caesar  Borgia,  71.  Its  temper  at  the 
Reformation,  vi.  466  et  sea.  Its  slow 
progress  owing  to  Catholicism,  482.  Its 
subjugation,  486).  Revival  of  the  powet 
of  the  church  Id,  487. 

Jyry,  yiii  648» 
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Ohnxch  of  England,  570.    Enoounged 
in  his  errors  by  Sunderland,  671.    Ca- 
tharine Sedley's   influence  over  him, 
676.    His  oonduct  to  the  Huguenot  re- 
fugees, 681.     His  designs,  684.     Dis- 
misses refractory  judges,  686.     Gives 
preferments  to  Koman  Catholics,  690. 
His  designs  against  the  Church,  690. 
Appoints  a  new  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, 593.  Discontent  excited  by  his 
psoceedings,  597.     Forms  a  camp  on 
Hounslow  Heath,  601.  His  anger  at  the 
Scotch  disturbances,  61 1.    His  negotia- 
tion with  Scotch  Privy  Councillors,  613. 
His  arbitrary  government  in  Scotland, 
6 17,  618.    His  conduct  towards  Ireland, 
619.    Loses  the  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciling the  races,   626,    627.      Conse- 
quences of  his  policy,  627.     Employs 
rapists  in  the  army,  630.    Displeased 
witn  Clarendon,   634.      His  seal  for 
making  proselytes,  637.    Dismisses  Ro- 
chester,  640.      Dismisses    Clarendon, 
642.    Designs  to  conciliate  the  Protest- 
ant Dissenters,  ii.  33,  85.    Gbants  par- 
tial toleration  in  Scotland,  37.     His 
gstem  of  "doseting,"  38,   89.     His 
eclaration  of  Indmgenoe,   39.     His 
disputes  with  the  Church,  43.    Courts 
the    Dissenters,    44.      WiUiam*s    and 
Tdarfa  remonstrance  to,  58.    His  exclu- 
sive employment  of  B^nsts,  63.    His 
enmitT  to  loumet,  65,  66.     Complains 
of  Dykvelt  8  intrigues,  78.   His  disputes 
with  William,  79.    Demands  the  return 
of  English  troops,  80.    Assi^^ns  public 
honours  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  87,  88. 
Dissolves  Parliament,  89.   Procures  the 
illegal  execution  of  deserters,  91.    His 
attack  on  the  rights  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  10U104.    On  the  Char- 
terhouse, 104.    His  royal  progress,  105. 
His  apparently  good  reception,  106.    At 
Oxford,  107.    £icur8  the  resentment  of 
the  clergy,  116.    Suggestions  to  him 
regarding  the    succession,   118.      His 
scheme  for  detaching  Ireland  from  the 
empire,  119.    His  hope  of  an  heir,  120. 
His  fear  of  a  Protestant  regency,  122. 
Determines  to  pack  a  Pariiament,  124. 
Dismisses  many  Lords  Lieutenant,  126- 
131.    His  questions  to  magistrates  and 
the  answers  to  them,  132.    His  attempt 
on  the  corporations,  139-142.    Coerces 
public  functionaries,  142.    His  design 
m  regard  to  lioences,  143.    His  second 
Dedtfation  of  Indulgence,  145.     His 
interview  with  the  bish(ms,  151,  162. 
Hesitates,  154.      Bqects  Sunderland's 
moderate  advice,  167.     Beeeives  news 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  179. 
His  injustice  to  his  daughter  Mary,  198. 
His  intended  penecntion  of  the  Qiurch,   [ 
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203.   His  unpopularity  with  the  clergy, 
206.    With  the  gentry,  207.    With  the 
army,  208.    Brings  over  Irish  troops, 
209.    Beeeives  warnings  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  denffus,  227.     His  false 
security,  228.     fleets  the  assistance 
of  France,  229.    Becomes  aware  of  his 
danger,  237.    His  fleet  and  army,  239. 
Att^pts  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  239. 
His  interview  with  the  bishops,  240. 
His  concessions  ill  received,  241,  242. 
His  supposed  faithless  conduct  in  regard 
to  Mafldalene  College,  243.    Summons 
Privy  Councillors  and  others,  244.  Lays 
before  them  ^troofii  of  the  birth  of  his 
son,  244.    Beeeives  copies  of  William's 
Declaration;  questions  the  Lords  in  re- 
gard to  it,  248,  249.    His  interview  with 
uie  bishops,  260.   His  conversation  w' th 
four  bishops,  261.     Beeeives  news  of 
Combuxy's  desertion,  268.      Holds  a 
meeting  of  officers,  270.    Goes  to  Salis- 
bury, 272.     Distrusts  his  army,  273. 
Betreats,  280.    His  arrival  in  I/ondon ; 
holds  a  Council  of  Lords,  284.  Appoints 
CommiMdoners  to  negotiate ;  makes  fiir- 
ther  oonoessions,  287.   Meditates  flight, 
288.     His  commissioners  at  Hunger- 
ford,  298.    Sends  away  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  806.     Prepares  for  his  own 
flifi^t^  306.    His  flighty  307.    His  me- 
moirs, 313.  Detains  by  fishermen,  321 
and  note.    His  demeanour,  321.    Be- 
leased  by  order  of  the  Lords,  324.   Be- 
moved  to  Bochester ;  sends  a  letter  to 
William,  324.    Betums  to  London,  326. 
Departs  for  Bochester,  332.    His  flight, 
339.    Lands  at  Ambleteuse,  346.    Ar- 
rives at  St  Germainsi  347.    His  mani- 
festo, 356.    His  letter  to  the  Convention, 
379.     Effect  of  his  measures  in  Ire- 
land, 503.    Applies  to  Lewis  XIV.  for 
troops  for  Ireland,  526.    At  Brest,  530. 
Lands  at  Kinsale,  631.    Enters  Cork, 
531.    His  journey  to  Dublin,  533.  His 
reception,  534.    His  proclamation,  635. 
Disputes  amongst  his  followers,  535, 
540.  ^  Determines  to  go  to  Ulster,  541. 
His  journey,  and  vacillatinff  conduct, 
543.    Arrives  before  Londonderry,  544. 
Fired  upon  from  the  walls,  547.  Summons 
the  town,  551.  Betums  to  Dublin,  552. 
His  speech  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  559 . 
Besists  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment,  563.    Issues  base  coin,  565, 560. 
Consents  to  the  great  Act  of  Attainder, 
569.    Proroffues  Parliament,  569.    Ef- 
fect produced  in  England  by  his  conduct, 
572.    Becalls  Bosen  from  Londonderry, 
579.    Beeeives  news  of  reverses  at  Lon- 
donderry and  Newton  Butler,  689.  His 
letter  to  the  Scotch  Convention,  ill.  24. 
His  deposition  declared  at  EdinUngfa, 
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JER 

in  hesTen,  tu.  92.  Dr.  Johnson's  re- 
riew  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Evil,  rii.  339. 

Jermyn,  Henry.    See  Dover,  Lord. 

Jermyn  Street,  i.  279. 

Jemingham,  Mr.,  his  rerses,  vii.  17> 

Jersey,  Lord,  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
iv.  466. 

Jesus,  Order  of  (Jesuits),  statements  of 
Oates  regarding,  i.  183.  Enexfj  of 
the  Order,  563,  664.  Discipline  and 
self-derotion  of  its  members,  565.  Ac- 
commodate  themselves  to  all  cases, 
565,  566.  Their  ultramontanism,  567. 
Contest  with  Jansenists,  568.  The 
Order  becomes  an  instrument  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  estranged  from  the  Pope, 
568.  Establishment  of,  in  the  Savoy, 
598.  Their  dominion  over  James  II., 
ii.  47.  In  Rome,  their  reception  of  the 
English  embassy,  85.  Their  schemes 
wiu  regpard  to  the  succession,  117. 
Kise  of  Jesuitism,  vi.  468.  Destruc- 
tion  of  Port  Boyal,  484.  Its  &11  and 
consequences,  485.  Its  doctrines,  488. 
Its  theory  and  pracdce  towards  heretics, 
116.  Institution  of  the  Order  of  Jesus, 
468.  Character  of  the  Jesuits,  469. 
Their  policy  and  proceedings,  470,471. 
Their  doctrines,  470.  Their  conduct 
in  the  confessional,  470.  Their  mis- 
sionary activity,  470,  476. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  i  40. 

Jews  tolerated  by  Cromwell,  i.  109.  Pro- 
ject of  a  special  tax  upon  (1689),  iii. 
193.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Jews 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  t.  149.  Re- 
view of  the  Ciril  Disabilities  of, 
458-469.  Argument  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  destroyed  by  admit- 
ting them  to  power,  459,  461.  The 
argument  that  they  are  aliens,  462.  In- 
consistency of  the  law  in  respect  to 
them,  462,  463.  Their  exclusive  spirit 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  treat- 
ment, 464.  Argument  against  them, 
that  they  look  forward  to  uieir  restora- 
tion to  their  own  country,  465,  468. 
Speech  on  the  dvil  disabilities  of  the 
Jews,  riii.  100. 

Job,  the  book  of,  y.  11. 

John,  King,  his  loss  of  Normandy,  i.  12. 

Johnson,  Michael,  the  bookseller,  L  268  ; 
vii.  325. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  i.  601.  His  '*  Julian 
the  Apostate,"  602.  Imprisoned,  602. 
His  address  to  the  soldiers ;  prosecuted, 
608.  His  punishment,  604.  His  de- 
gradation declared  illegal,  iiL  106. 
Compensated  for  his  sufferings  by  Wil- 
Kam  m.,  106. 

Johnson,  Doctor  Samuel ;  his  opiiiiMi  of 
tha  non-jnron^  iiL  100, 170  note,    ffis 
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liberal  feelings  towards  the  Irish,  456 
note.     Review  of  Croker's  edition  of 
Boswell's  Life  of,   v.    498-538.      His 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  vii.  352.    Hln  ob- 
jection to  Juvenal's  Satires,  v.  505.  His 
peculiarities,  518,   526.     Condition  of 
literary  men  at  the  time  of  his  settling 
in  London,  519-522.     His  difficulties, 
523.    His  elevation,  523.    Peculiarity 
of  his  intellect,  526.  His  credulity,  526. 
His    religious  sentiments,   527.      His 
opinion  on  forms  of  government,  528, 
529.    His  judgments  on  books,  580. 
Narrowness  of  his  views  of  society,  532. 
His  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  584.    His 
style,   536;    ii.   315.    His  dub-room, 
537.    Singularity  of  his  destiny,  538. 
Desultoriness  of  his  studies,  t.  447. 
His  admiration  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, 447.    His  bi^try,  vi.  132.    Hia 
definitions  of  Excise  and  Pensioner, 
132.      Comparison    of   his    political 
writings  with  those  of  Swift,  316.    Lan- 
guage ne  held  of  Lord  Cliye,  443.    His 
praise  of  Congreye's  "Mourning  Bride," 
519,  629.  His  interview  with  Hastings, 
651.    His  friendship  with  Dr.  Burner, 
yii.  5.    His  ignorance  of  music,  6.  hIs 
want  of  a^predation  of  Gray,  10.    His 
position  with  the  Thrales,  1 7.  His  fond- 
ness for  Miss  Bumey,  and  approbation 
of  her  book,  1 7.    His  injustice  to  Field- 
ing, 17.    His  irritability,  17.    His  be- 
nevolence, 17.    His  contemptuous  deri- 
sion of  the  dvilisation  of  the  Athenians, 
69.    His  remark  on  history  and  histo- 
rians, T.  128.    Oliver  Goldsmith  intro- 
duced to,  vii  315.    Story  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  315, 
316.    Johnson's  birth  and  early  life, 
324.    His  father,  325.    Goesto  Oxford, 
326.    His  attainments  at  this  time,  326. 
His  struggles  with  porerty,  326,  330. 
Becomes  an  incurable  hypochondriac, 
326.    His  literary  drudgoT,  327.   His 
marriage,  328.    His  school  near  lich- 
field,  828.    Sets  out  for  London,  829. 
Effect  of  his  privations  in   his  temper 
and  deportment,  330.    Engaged  on  the 
**  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  331.     His 
political  opinions,  331.    His  Jacobite 
views,  831.    His  poem  of  London,  332. 
His  assodates,  333.  His  life  of  Richard 
Savage,  334.  His  Dictionary,  334.  His 
treatment  by  Lord  Chestrrfieldy  885. 
His  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  com- 
pared with  the  satire  of  Juvenal,  335. 
Kelation  between  him  and  his  pupil 
David  Garrick,  335.   Irene  brought  out, 
S36.    Publication  and  reception  of  the 
Rambler,  887.    Death  of  Mrs.  John- 
ion,  338.  Pablieation  of  the  Dictionary, 
888.    His  xmaw  of  8oam«  Jmpufm 
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Eiddar,  Badbud,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Weill,  iii  401. 

Kidnapotng  at  Bristol,  L  264. 

KifBn,  Wimam,  a  leadixiff  Baptist ;  James 
IL's  attempt  to  ogole  him,  iL  68,  65. 

Killegrew,  placed  over  the  navy,  iii.  661. 
BLis  mismanagement  in  the  matter  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  iv.  28. 

Eilliecrankie,  pass  of,  iii.  82.  Battle  o^ 
86-89.  Its  effects,  91.  Bemarics  on, 
98.94. 

Kimbolfton,  Lord,  hisimpeachment,  t.  673. 

King  (the),  in  the  Athenian  democracy,  2 1 
note. 

King,  AngoBtin,  his  last  confession,  L  298 
note. 

King,  Doctor  William ;  his  loyalty  ;  per- 
secnted  by  James  IL,  iL  671.  Arrested 
at  DnbUn,  iii.  284.  His  sermon  before 
William  IIL,  303. 

King^  Edward ;  his  share  in  the  assas- 
sination plot,  iT.  212,  219.  His  execa- 
tion,  227. 

King,  Gregory,  on  the  population  of  En^- 
k^d,  i  222.  His  calculations  of  agn- 
cnkiizal  pFodoce,  246.  His  estimate  of 
clerical  incomes,  264.  His  estimate  of 
popnlatioo  and  food,  828  note.  Of 
paupers,  328,  829  note. 

Kinpfs  Etil,  tondiing  for,  iiL  178,. 179. 

"King^s  Friends,"  the  &ction  of  the,  rii. 
267,  262,  266. 

Kinsale,  JamesII.  lands  at,  iL  631.  Taken 
by  Marlboroiigh,  iiL  331. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Bsrcy,  in  Somersetshire,  i. 
492.  His  "Lambs,"  492.  His  exe- 
cutions, 493.  Extortions,  unfounded 
stoiy  of,  494.  Recalled,  496.  His 
Ftotestantism,  632.  Assures  William 
m.  of  his  support,  iL  191.  Attends 
James  n.,  270.  Refuses  to  obey  or- 
ders, 279.  Sent  to  reliere  London- 
deny,  674.  Arrives  in  Lou^  Eoyle, 
676.  His  delay,  680.  R^iTes  or- 
ders to  attack  the  boom,  681  and  note. 
Enters  Londondeny,  688. 

Kirice,  his  fatal  duel  with  Conway  Sey- 
mour, ir.  606.  His  trial ;  found  guilty 
of  manslaoghter,  606. 

Kit-Cat  Club,  Addieon*s  introduction  to 
the,  Tii.  78. 

Kleber,  General,  reftises  to  obey  the  cruel 
decree  of  the  Conrention,  riL  172. 

KneUer,  Sir  Godfrey,  L  322 ;  ri.  12.  Ad- 
diwn's  lines  to  him,  Tii.  90. 

Knif^t,  Sir  John,  his  speech  against  the 
Bui  for  the  Katuralintion  of  Foragn 
IVotestants,  ir.  83.  Loses  his  election 
for  Bristol,  182. 

Knightley,  Christopher,  his  share  in  the 
assassination  plot,  ir.  212.  Arrested, 
223. 

"Knights,"  comedy  of  the,  tL  260 
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LAN 

Knights'  sendee,  tenure  by,  abolished,  L 

121. 
Kniperdoling  and  Robespierre,  analogy 

between  their  followers,  t.  694. 
Knowledge,  adTancement  of  society  in,  r. 

677. 
Knox,  Alexander,  iL  148  note. 


LABOUR,  division  of,  tL  332.  Effect  of 
attempts  by  goTemment   to  limit 
the  hours  of,  498. 

Labourdonnais,  his  talents,  tL  386.  B[is 
treatment  by  the  French  government, 
460. 

Labouring  classes  (the),  their  condition  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  t.  362. 
In  the  United  States,  364. 

Lacedamon,  causes  of  the  silent  but  ra- 
pid downfdloj^vu.  671  note.  Thedeve- 
loiMnent  of  merit  prevented  by  the  laws 
0^  689,  690.  Her  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  institutions,  690,  691.  Her 
government  compared  with  that  of 
Athens,  692,  693.  Her  helots,  696, 
696. 

La  Fontaine,  allusion  to,  t.  616. 

Lagos  Bay,  disaster  in,  iv.  28.  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into,  69. 

Laguerre,  Lewis,  a  French  painter,  i.  323. 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  iii.  647. 

Laines,  a  Jesuit,  L  667. 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Chidiester,  iL  160.  (Bee 
Bishops,  the  Seven.)  A  noi\juror,  iii 
169.    His  death,  184. 

Lalla  Rookh,  vi.  23& 

Lally,  Governor,  his  treatment  by  the 
French  government,  vi.  460. 

Lamb,  Chtfles,  his  ddence  of  the  Drama- 
tists of  the  Restoration,  vL  496,  497. 
His  kind  nature,  496. 

Lambert,  John,  his  ambitious  views,  i. 
118.  Abandoned  by  his  troops,  116. 
Failure  of  his  enterpriser  118. 

Lambeth  Articles  (the),  L  62. 

La  Melloniire,  Colonel,  iiL  128. 

Lamplugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  flies  to 
James  II.  on  the  approach  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  267.  Made  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  268. 

Lampoons,  Pope's,  viL  133. 

Lancashire,  l4esbyterianism  in,  L  124. 
Increase  of  population  in,  226.  Ptose- 
cution  of  Jacobites  in,  iv.  107-111. 

Lancaster,  Dr.,  his  patronage  of  Addison, 
vii.  66. 

Land  Bank,  prqjeet  o^  iv.  238.  Its 
&ilure,  246,  246. 

Land  Tax,  origin  of,  iiL  607. 

Landen,  battle  ci,  iv.  20-24.  Appearance 
ofthefldd,26. 

Langdale,  Lrad,  GonsRior  of  Hull ;  ar- 
rested, iL  292. 
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His  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Associa- 
tion, 233.  Besists  Fenwick's  attainder, 
290.  Hia  part  in  the  debate  on  Mon- 
mouth's intrigue.  294.  Besigns  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  466.  Grown 
landa  conferred  on  him;  his  official 
gaios,  637. 

Leefdale,  an  accomplice  in  the  French 
plot  for  aasassinatinpr  William  IIL,  uL 
685.    Betrays  Grandval,  686. 

Legerdemain,  yi.  147. 

Legge,  Bight  Hon.  H.  6.,  ri.  61.  His  re- 
turn to  the  Exchequer,  64 ;  rii.  212. 
His  dismissal,  223. 

Legislation,  comparative  views  on,  by 
rlato  and  by  Bacon,  ri.  218. 

Lep^timacY,  v.  26. 

Lemster,  Duke  of  (Meinhart  Schomberg), 
commands  William  III.*8  right  wing  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iii.  293.  Com- 
mands troops  intended  for  a  descent  on 
France,  688. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  i.  322. 

Lemon,  Mr.,  his  discovery  of  Milton's 
Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  v.  1. 

Le  Noble ;  his  pasquioades  on  the  corooa- 
tion  of  William  and  Mary,  ii.  492  note. 
Asserts  Jeffireys  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  WiUiam  UI.,  iii.  121  note. 

Lenuox,  Charlotte,  vi.  261. 

Leo  X.,  his  character,  vi.  467.  Nature 
of  the  war  between  him  and  Luther, 
473. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria ;  his  let- 
ters to  James  IL,  i.  362  note  ;  ii.  497 
note.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against 
France,  iii.  568.  His  dispute  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  iv.  17.  His  designs 
on  the  Spanish  succession,  311.  Grounds 
of  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  402. 
His  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treaty  of 
Loo,  436. 

Leslie,  Charles;  his  "Answer  to  King,'* 
ii.  602  note.  A  nonjuror,  iii.  161.  His 
account  of  the  Quakers,  390  note. 

Lestmnge,  Boger,  i.  306.  Member  for 
Winchester,  396.  His  account  of  the 
distress  of  the  Nonconformists,  622 
note.  Sent  by  James  IL  to  Edinburgh, 
617.  His  answer  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter,  ii.  46.  Bemoved  from  the 
post  of  Licenser,  iii.  634.  Arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
assassination  plot,  iv.  223. 

•*  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  il  46. 

Letters  of  Phalaris,  controversy  between 
Sir  William  Temole  and  Christchurch 
College  and  Bentley  upon  their  merits 
and  genuineness,  vi.  320,  322. 

Levees,  i.  286. 

Leven,  David,  Earl  of;  iiL  17,  28,  84.  At 
the  battle  of  Eilliscnnkie,  89,  90 
not*. 
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Levett,  Bobert,  the  quack  doctor,  viL 
849. 

Levinge,  Sir  Bich.,  tyrannical  treatment 
of,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  iv» 
626. 

Levins,  Sir  Creswell,  counsel  for  the  seven 
bishops,  ii.  170. 

Levison  Ciower,  Sir  John,  Tory  candidate 
for  Westminster  (1701);  his  rejection, 
iv.  660. 

Lewis  XIV. ;  his  character,  i.  156.  His 
power  alarming  to  the  Dutch,  168. 
Triple  Alliance  against,  159.  His  views 
with  respect  to  England,  162.  His 
ambitious  projects,  163.  His  policy 
towards  England,  163.  His  league 
with  Charles  II.,  164.  Invades  Hol- 
land, 170.  Bepulsed,  172.  His  in- 
trigues against  Danbv,  182.  Fomenta 
English  factions,  202,  218.  His  trans- 
actions with  James  IL,  355,  357,  860. 
General  fear  and  hatred  of,  361,  864. 
His  policy  towards  England,  362  note. 
His  dispute  with  Innocent  XI.,  363. 
Betracts  the  privileges  of  Protestants- 
in  France,  633.  Bevokes  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  634.  General  reprobation  of 
his  conduct,  634.  His  instructions  to 
Barillon,  638.  Supports  the  Jesuits,. 
669.  His  invasion  of  Holland,  ii.  18. 
His  complicity  in  the  designs  against 
Burnet,  66  note.  Persecutes  Dutch 
Protestant  settlers  in  France,  215. 
Alienates  his  supporters  in  Amsterdam, 

216,  216.    His  quarrels  with  the  Pope, 

217,  219.  Warns  James  II.  of  his 
danger,  227.  His  exertions  to  save 
James,  228.  Invades  Germany,  231. 
His  feelings  in  reeard  to  the  English 
revolution,  344.  His  reception  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  346.  His  liberality 
and  delicacy  to  James  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  847.  Invades  the  Palatinate,. 
494.  Spares  Treves  at  the  intercession 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  496.  His 
unwillingness  to  send  an  army  to  Ire- 
land, 627.  His  parting  with  James, 
628.  Appoints  Avaux  to  accompany 
James,  630.  His  letter  to  Alexander 
VIII.,  iii.  148.  Takes  Irish  troops  into 
his  pay,  268.  Sends  French  forces 
to  Ireland  under  Lauzun,  268.  His 
reception  of  James  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  307.  Burnt  in  effigy 
in  London,  329.  His  advantages 
over  the  coalition,  378.  Besieges  and 
takes  Mons,  378,  379.  His  quarrel 
with  Louvois,  634.  Determines  to  in- 
vade England,  636.  Opens  the  cam- 
paign of  1692,  672.  Beviews  his 
troops  near  Mons  ;  opens  the  siege  of 
Namiir,673.  Takes  Namur,  676.  His 
Mvogance  at  its  height,  676.    Becsives 
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migoritj  Tolonteer  for  France,  450. 
Question  regarding  the  treaty,  462- 
464. 

Lime  Street,  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in,  i. 
699. 

"  Limp,**  a  Jacobite  sign ;  its  gigpiiflgation, 
iy.  86. 

Lincoln,  William  III.'8  Tint  to,  iy.  178. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  atotj  of  the  painted 
window  of,  v.  168. 

Lincoln,  Edward  Clinton,  Earl  of,  ii  386. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  houses  in,  i  278. 
A  resort  of  beggars  and  monntebanks, 
280.  Franciscan  establishment  in, 
698. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant,  his  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Olencoe,  iii.  626,  628. 

Lines  written  on  the  ni^  of  the  8<Mh  of 
July,  1847,  at  the  dom  of  an  nnsuc- 
cesshil  Contest  for  Edinburgh,  riiL  690. 

Lingard,  Doctor,  his  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  James  II.  towards  Lord  Ro- 
chester, ri.  98.  His  ability  as  a  his- 
torian, 274.  His  strictures  on  the 
Triple  Alliance,  274. 

Lisle,  Alice,  harbours  AigitiTe  rebels,  i. 
496.  Her  trial,  498,  499.  Put  to 
death,  600.  Her  attainder  rerersed, 
iii.  106. 

lisle,  John,  assassinated,  iii.  199. 

Literary  men  more  independent  than 
formerly,  t.  871,  872.  Their  influ- 
ence, 374,  376.  Abjectness  of  their 
condition  during;  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  621,  623.  Their  importance  to  con- 
tending parties  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  \i\.  82.  Encouragement  afforded 
to,  by  the  Reyolution,  63. 

Literary  Magazine,  Johnson's  contribu- 
tions to  the,  Tii.  389. 

Literature,  on  the  Royal  Society  ot,  rii. 
675. 

Literature,  ancient,  proper  examination 
of,  vii.  669.  State  of  literature  as  a 
calling,  in  the  last  century,  829. 

Literature  of  the  Roundheads,  t.  28.  Of 
the  Royalists,  24.  Of  Italy  in  the  14th 
century.  68,  64.  Of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  611.  Of  Spain  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 641.  Splendid  patronage  of,  at 
the  dose  of  the  17th  and  begmninff  of 
the  18th  centuries,  619,  620.  Dis- 
couragement of,  on  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanorer,  620.  Importance 
of  dassical,  in  the  16th  century,  yi. 
144. 

literature,  British,  speech  on,  yiii.  877. 

Literature,  German,  little  known  in  Eng- 
land sixty  or  seyenty  years  ago,  rii.  66. 

"Little  Dicky,"  a  nickname  for  Konis 
the  actor,  yii.  119. 

litUecote  Hall,  ii.  299. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  861.  His  speeeh 
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on  William  m.'s  use  of  the  yeto,  iy. 
80.  Supports  FenwickVattainder,  278 
Made  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  804.  Cho- 
sen Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
438.  Appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Nayy, 
466. 

liturgy.  Laud's,  for  Scotland,  i.  74.  Pro-    ' 
posed  reyisal  of  the  litxircy  of  the 
ChurchofEngknd,iL484;  iiri76,176. 

liyerpool,  i.  269. 

liyinflitone.  Sir  Thomas,  surprises  the 
Hi^ilanders  under  Buchan,  iii.  334. 

liyy.  Discourses  on,by  Machiayelli,  y.76. 
Compared  with  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of 
Laws,  78.  liyy's  faults  and  merits  as 
a  historian,  140. 

Uoyd,  Dayid,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  iiL 
410. 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  ii. 
149.  A  nonjuror,  iiu  169.  His  con- 
yersation  with  Sir  John  Treyor,  394. 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  ii. 
149,  160.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seyen.) 
Assures  William  III.  of  his  support^ 
222.  His  disbelief  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  246.  Assists 
at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Maiy, 
490.  A  member  of  the  Eedesiastioil 
Commission,  iii.  173.  Translated  to 
the  see  of  Worcester,  iy.  461. 

Loans,  goyemment,  antiquity  of,  i.  226. 

Lobb,  Stephen,  ii.  49. 

Lochbuy,  Maclean  of,  iii.  66. 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  keeps  aloof  from  the  plots  of 
the  British  refugees  on  the  Continent 
in  1686,  i.  424.  Ejected  fron^  his  fel- 
lowship ;  his  letter  on  Toleration,  426. 
Excepts  Roman  Catholics  ficom  claim 
to  Toleration,  629.  His  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  iii.  232.  His 
alleged  part  against  renewing  the  li- 
censing Act,  iy.  126  note.  Takes  part 
in  the  discussions  on  the  currency,  192. 
His  paper  in  answer  to  Lowndes ;  his 
proposed  expedient,  196. 

Lockhart,  Sir  George,  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  i.  612.  Resists 
James  IL*s  policy,  615,  619.  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  his 
murder,  iii.  34. 

Lockhart,  Sir  William,  iii.  39. 

Logan,  Mr.,  his  ability  in  defending 
Hastings,  yi.  639. 

Lollards,  their  moyement  premature,  L 
36. 

Lollardism  in  England,  y.  604. 

London,  indi^iabon  in,  against  Charles 
I.,  L  86.  The  Phigue  and  Fire,  161. 
Proceedings  against  the  corporation, 
177.  Disfranchised,  211.  0[>n8ump- 
tion  of  coal  in,  249.  The  London 
clergy,  269.    London  in  the  time  of 
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Loiget,  Duke  oi,  sacks  Heidelberg,  iv.  38. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of,  his  death,  iiu  864. 

"Lottery  loan,"  iT.  84. 

Louiflburg,  fall  of ,  vi.  71. 

LouTois,  French  Minister  of  War,  it  231, 
Advises  the  devastation  of  the  Palati- 
nate, 494.  His  jealousy  of  Lauzun,  527, 
iii.  259.  His  advice  to  James  XL,  ii. 
540.  Provides  means  for  the  siege  of 
Mons,  iii.  379.  His  death,  533.  His 
talents  as  War  Minister;  adverse  to 
the  plan  of  invading  England,  534. 
His  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Wil- 
liam, 684. 

Love,  honourable  and  chivalrous,  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  vii.  621.  The  passion 
as  delineated  in  the  Roman  poets,  621. 
What  is  implied  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word  love,  621.  Change  under- 
gone in  the  nature  of  the  passion  of 
love  in  the  middle  ages,  622. 

"Lore  for  Love,"  Ck>ngreve*s,  vi.  518. 
Its  moral,  635. 

"  Love  in  a  Wood,"  when  acted,  vi.  604. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  ii.  266.  Kises  for 
William,  266.  Made  prisoner,  260. 
Liberated  by  the  people  of  Gloucester ; 
marches  to  Oxfora,  293.  His  threat  to 
the  Lords,  379. 

Low  Church  party,  ii.  434-466. 

Lowick,  Edward,  his  Khare  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  iv.  211.     Executed,  232. 

Lowndes,  William,  his  mistaken  views  of 
the  currency,  iv.  194.  Locke's  refuta- 
tion of,  195. 

Lowther,  Sir  John.  See  Lonsdale,  Earl  of 

Loyola,  his  energy,  vi.  468,  479. 

Lucas,  Charles;  character  of  his  Lish 
patriotism,  iii.  456. 

Lucas,  Lord,  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  ii.  310. 

Jjudlow,  Edmund,  refuses  to  take  part  iu 
the  Whig  |>lots,  i.  416.  His  Swiss  re- 
tirement, iii.  199.  Betums  to  London, 
200.  Proclamation  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, 201.  His  flight;  his  tomb  at 
Vevay,  201. 

I^mley,  Richard,  Lord,  i.  462.  Pursues 
Monmouth,  479.  Joins  the  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy,  iL  196  Signs  the 
invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  197. 
Seizes  Newcastle  for  William,  292. 

Lundy,  Robert,  appointed  Governor  of 
Londondenpr  bv  Moun^oy,  iL  618. 
Professes  his  adherence  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  William  and  Bfary,  624.  Re- 
pulsed by  Hamilton  at  Strabane,  543. 
His  treachery,  645,  646.  His  flight, 
647.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  674. 

Lunt,  turns  informer  against  Lancashire 
Jacobites,  iv.  107.  His  evideoee  at 
Mancheater,  111. 

Luther,  hia  declaration  against  tba  an- 


MAC 

cient  philosophy,  vi.  211.  Sketch  of 
the  contest  which  began  with  his 
preaching  against  the  Indulgences,  and 
terminated  with  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 464-481. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Heniy,  ii.  657.  His 
intrisues  at  Limerick,  iii.  424.  Dis- 
puted to  St  Germains,  426.  Opens  a 
correspondence  with  the  Engb'sh,  442. 
Deserts  James;  assassinated,  460. 

LuttreU,  Colonel  Simon,  iL  667.  Eiecta 
the  Fellows  of  Trini^  College,  Dublin, 
671.  Governor  of  Dublin  for  James, 
iiL  283.  A  member  of  the  deputation 
from  Limerick  to  St.  Germains,  426. 
Remains  fiiithfiil  to  James,  460. 

Luttrell,  Narcissus,  his  diary,  iL  400 
note. 

Luxemburg,  seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  L  217. 

Luxemburg,  Francis  Henry,  Duke  of,  gaina 
thebattleofFleurus,iiL278.  Commands 
at  the  siege  of  Mons,  379.    His  cam- 
paign against  William  III.  in  Flanders 
417.    Covers  the  siege  of  Namur,  673 
His  personal  peculiarities,  577.  Receiver 
information  of  the  Allies'  plans,  678 
Surprised  by  William  at  Steinkirk,  680. 
Retrieves  the  day,  582.  Advises  Lewis 
XIV.  to  give  battle,  iv.  18.    Threatens 
Liege,  19.   Gains  the  battle  of  Landen, 
21-23.    His  inactivity  after  the  battle. 
26.    His  campaign  of  1694,  106.    His 
death,  123. 

Lycurgus,  his  mistaken  principles  of  legis- 
lation, vii.  692.  His  system  of  domestie 
slavery,  77. 

L3rme  Regis,  Monmouth  lands  at,  i.  446. 

Lyons,  cruelties  of  the  Jacobins  at,  vii. 
161.  Bardre's  proposal  to  utterly  an- 
nihilate it,  164. 

Lysander,  depressed  by  the  constitution 
of  Lycurgus,  vii.  690. 

Lysiaa,  aneoiote  by  Plutarch  of  his  speech 
for  the  Athenian  tribunals,  vL  327. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  vi.  77. 


MACARTHY.    See  Mountcashel,  Vis- 
count. 

Macbumey,  original  name  of  the  Bumey 
family,  vii.  3. 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of,. 
iL  268.  Opposes  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
iii.  251. 

Macdonald,  Mac  Ian,  of  Glencoe,  iii.  65, 
613.  His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  616.  Takes  the  oaths  to 
the  Government  after  the  appointctl 
day,  516.  The  fact  of  his  having  taken 
the  oaths  suppressed,  623.  Slain  at 
Glencoe,  628. 

Maodonald  of  Glenjnrry,  iii.  66.  Hia 
quarrel  with  Sir  £wan  CameroOt  7^ 
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ibhmet  of  th«  Tories  of  the  present 
day  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Berolntion, 
677,  678. 

Mahrattas,  sketch  of  their  history,  yi.  390, 
688.    Expedition  against  them,  684. 

Maine,  Duke  of,  a  natural  son  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  iy.  166.    His  cowardice,  160. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  saves  Ti6Tes 
from  destruction,  iL  496.  Uses  her 
influence  with  Lewis  XIV.  to  recognise 
•Tames  III.,  ir.  640.  Her  boast  as  to 
religion  in  her  time,  yi.  600. 

Malaga,  naval  battle  near,  in  1704,  t. 
662. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  review  of  his  life  of 
Lord  Clive,  vi.  381—463.  Value  of  his 
work,  382.  His  partiality  for  Clive,  410. 
His  defence  of  Clive's  conduct  towards 
Omichund,  418. 

Malkin,  Sir  Beigamin  Heath,  epitaph  on, 
viii.  690. 

Mallet,  David,  patronage  of,  by  Bute,  vii 
281. 

Maloney,  an  Irish  bishop,  i.  642  note. 

Malthus,  Mr.,  attacked  by  Mr.  Sadler,  v. 
420. 

Man,  the  contemplation  of,  the  noblest 
earthly  object  of  man,  vii.  614. 

Manchester,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of, 
joins  the  rising  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  the  North,  ii.  276.  Sent 
ambassador  to  Paris,  iv.  466.  Sends 
news  to  Wilb'am  III.  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  James  lU.,  646.  Recalled  from 
Paris,  646.  His  patronage  of  Addison, 
vii.  64,  72. 

Manchester,  Countess  of,  vii.  64. 

Mancheeter,  i.  266.  Special  commission 
at,  in  1694,  iv.  110.  Acquittal  of  the 
prisoners,  111. 

Mandeville,  his  metaphysical  powers, 
V.  6. 

Mandragola  (the),  of  Machiavelli,  v.  64. 

Manheim,  destroyed  by  the  French,  ii. 
496. 

Manilla,  capitulation  o^  vii.  226. 

Manley,  John,  his  speech  against  the  at- 
tainder of  Fenwick,  iv.  277. 

Mannerism  of  Johnson,  v.  686. 

3Cansfield,  Lord,  vii.  227.  His  character 
and  talents,  vi.  66.  His  r^ection  of 
the  overtures  of  Newcastle,  64.  His 
elevation,  64.  Character  of  his  speeches, 
vii.  266.  His  friendship  for  Hastings, 
vii  616. 

Manso,  Milton's  Epistle  to,  v.  8. 

Mansuete,  Father,  ii.  47. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  of  Italy  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  v.  62,  68. 

Manufiutiiring  system  (the),  Sonthey's 
opinion  upon,  v.  838.  Its  dTect  on  Uie 
health,  340. 

Manufacturing  and  agricnltozal  labouren^ 


comparison  of  their  condition,  v.  340, 
342. 

Manufactories,  wages  in,  i.  326.  Ballads 
regarding,  326  note.  Children's  labour 
in,  327. 

Marat,  his  bust  substituted  for  the  statues 
of  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  vL  486. 
His  murmurs  against  Bar&re,  viL  162. 
His  death,  163  note. 

Marcet,  Mrs.,  her  Dialogues  on  Political 
Economy,  v.  4. 

Marcellus,  the  counterfeit  oration  for, 
vii.  284. 

March,  Lord,  a  persecutor  of  Wilkes,  vii. 
244. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen,  Bar&re's  account 
of  the  death  of,  viL  129.  Brought  be- 
fore the  Kevolutionary  Tribunal  on  the 
motion  of  Barire,  166.  Her  execution, 
166. 

Marino,  San,  visited  by  Addison,  vii.  69. 

Marllxaough,  mound  at,  i.  227  note. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset's  house  at,  iii. 
329. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of; 
his  rise  and  character,  i.  368,  t.  221. 
Ambassador  extraordinary  to  France, 
i.  860.  His  operations  asainst  Mon- 
mouth, 462.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  474.  His  pity  for  the  convicted 
rebels,  604.  Sits  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
Delamere,  662.  His  communications 
withDykvelt ;  his  motives  for  deserting 
James  II.,  ii.  74.  His  letters  to  Wil- 
liam m.,  78,  222.  Conspires  against 
James,  267.  Attends  James,  270. 
His  desertion,  279.  Commands  the 
Eni^ish  brigade  under  Waldeck;  re- 
pulses the  French  at  Walcourt,  iii. 
147.  Complaints  of  his  avarice,  148. 
His  relations  with  the  Princess  Anne, 
241.  Supports  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
262.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
269.  Advises  the  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Ireland,  318.  His  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland,  330.  His  dispute  with 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg ;  takes  Cork, 
331.  Takes  Kinsale,  331.  His  re- 
ception by  William  on  his  return, 
832.  Hated  by  the  Jacobites ;  his  ties 
to  William,  412.  Seeks  an  interview 
with  Colonel  SackviUe ;  his  pretended 
repentance  for  his  desertion  of  James 
IL,  412.  His  treasonable  betraval  of 
secrets,  413.  His  promises  to  James, 
414.  Receives  a  written  pardon  from 
James,  416.  Accompanies  William  to 
the  Continent,  416.  Bm  correspond- 
ence with  James,  416.  His  plot  for 
the  restoration  of  James,  489.  Cal- 
cuhites  on  the  army's  jealousy  of  fo- 
reigners, 49 1.  Distrusted  and  beitnyed 
by  the  Jaodbite%  492, 493.    Duigraced« 
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liaiqiie,  the  ItaliaD,  v.  12. 

MauMJchnaets,  charter  of,  question  regard- 
ing,  i  214. 

llaasej,  John,  a  Homan  Catholic,  made 
Dmn  of  Chriatchnrch,  Oxford,  i.  689. 

Massillon,  hia  character  of  William  IIL,  ii. 
21  note. 

Haaainger,  aUusion  to  hia  Virgin  Martyr, 
V.  45.  His  fondneaa  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  607.  Indelicate  writ- 
ing in  his  dramaa,  Ti.  493. 

BCathematica,  oomporatiTe  estimate  o(  by 
Plato  and  by  Bacon,  Ti.  213,  215. 

Matthieaon,  John,  hia  "DyingTestimony," 
iii  350  note. 

Maumont,  Lieut.  General,  it  527,  544. 
Directs  the  siege  of  Londonderry ;  killed. 
552. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  170. 

MaTimilian  of  Bayaria,  Ti.  474. 

Maxims,  general,  their  uselessness,  t.  76. 

Maxwell,  Thomas,  iii.  424.  Defends  the 
ford  of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  430. 
Taken  prisoner,  433. 

Maynaid,  Sir  John,  his  great  ase,  and 
eminence  as  a  lawyer,  i.  540.  Waits  on 
William  Prince  of  Orange  at  St.  James's, 
li.  334.  Appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Qreat  S^,  415.  His  speech  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Convention  into  a  Par- 
liament, 422. 

Mavnooth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  objections  to 
the  Tote  of  money  for,  Ti.  370.  Speech 
on  the  Maynooth  Colleffe  Bill,  riii.  302. 

Mayor,  Lord,  of  London,  nis  state,  i.  277. 

Maxarin,  Duchess  o(  i.  335. 

Mecca,  vi.  455. 

Medals,  Addison's  Treatise  on,  Tii.  58,  72. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de.  See  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici. 

Medicine,  science  of,  its  progress  in  Eng- 
land in  the  17th  century,  i.  320.  Com- 
parative estimate  of  the  science  of,  by 
PUto  and  by  Bacon,  Ti.  217,  219.  Pe- 
trarch's iuTectives  on,  Tii.  631. 

Meer  Cossim,  his  talents,  Ti.  431.  His 
deposition  and  revenge,  431. 

Meer  Jaffier,  his  conspiracy,  ri.  413.  His 
conduct  during  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
415.  His  pecuniary  transactions  with 
Clire,  421.  His  proceedings  on  being 
threatened  by  the  Great  Mogul,  424. 
His  fears  of  the  English,  and  intrigues 
with  the  Dutch,  425,426.  Deposed 
and  reseated  by  the  English,  431.  His 
death,  433.  Hit  large  bequest  to  Lord 
Clive,  439. 

Megrigny,  French  engineer  officer  in  Na- 
mur,  iv.  159. 

Melancthon,  t.  591. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  speech  on  the  motion  as 
to  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  of, 
Tiii.  160. 


USX 

Melfort,  John  Drummond,  Lord,  i.  609. 
His  apostac^  to  Popery,  609.  His  un- 
popularity, iL  379.  Attends  James  IL 
to  Ireland,  528.  His  unpopularity,  540. 
Advises  James  to  go  to  Ulster,  541. 
His  in<Uffnation  at  the  conduct  of  Bosen, 
578.  £s  letters  to  Dundee  and  Bal- 
carras,  iii.  63.  Dismissed  by  James 
II.,  134.  His  letter  to  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena,  304.  Made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  at  St.  Germains,  540.  The 
author  of  James's  Declaration,  541. 
His  advice  respecting  the  second  De- 
claration, iv.  10. 

Melgar,  Count  of,  a  Spanish  Minister,  iv. 
406. 

MelTille,  G^rge,  Lord,  agent  of  William 
in.  in  Scotland,  iii  16.  Appointed 
Scotch  SecretaiT  of  State,  39.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Commissioner  for 
Scotland,  336.  IHmidity  of  U$  admin- 
istration, 510.    Superseded,  511. 

MelTille,  Lord,  impeachment  o(  tiL  406. 

Memmius,  comparwi  to  Sir  W.  Temple, 
Ti  323. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  nmew  of,  Ti. 
246-325.  Wanting  in  selection  and 
compression,  246. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hastings, 
reTiew  of,  Ti.  543-712. 

Memoirs,  popularity  of,  as  compared  with 
that  of  history,  t.  154,  156. 

**  Memorial  Antibritannique "  (the),  of 
BarAre,  vii.  192. 

Memory,  comparatiTe  Tiews  of  the  impor- 
tance of,  by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  xi. 
217. 

Menander,  the  lost  comedies  of,  vii.  90. 

Mendoza,  Hurtado  do,  t.  642. 

Ments,  recoTered  from  the  French  by  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  iii.  146. 

Mercenaries,  employment  of,  in  Italy,  t. 
57.  Its  political  consequences,  57.  And 
moral  effects,  58. 

Meres,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  398. 

Metaphors,  Dante's,  Til.  612. 

Metaphysical  accuracy  incompatible  with 
successful  poetry,  t.  17. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  his  ability  and  dis- 
interestedness, Ti.  453.  Epitaph  on, 
Tiii.  593. 

Methodists,  their  early  object,  Ti.  467. 

Mew,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  L  469. 
Lends  his  horses  for  the  artiUeir  at 
Sedgemoor,  475.  ProTented  by  illness 
from  attending  the  meeting  of  bishops, 
ii.  149.  Visitor  of  Magdalene  College, 
241.  Prepares  to  restore  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalene;  summoned  to  London,  243. 
Appointed  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission,  iii.  173.  Officiates  at 
the  consecration  of  Tillotson,  393. 

Mexico,  exactions  of  the  Spanish  Ticerojs 
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686. 
636. 


MU 

And  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 


Hifisionaries,  Catholic,  their  seal  and 
spiritt  vi.  455. 

Hitchelbume,  Colonel  John,  at  London- 
derry, ii.  576.  At  the  battle  ef  the 
Boyne,  iii.  290. 

Hitford,  Mr.,  criticism  on  hie  Hietoiy  of 
Greece,  yii.  683.  His  principal  cha- 
racteristic as  a  historian,  683.  Errors 
of  almost  all  the  most  modem  historians 
of  Greece,  684.  Estimation  in  which 
the  later  ancient  writers  hare  been 
held,  685.  Differences  between  Mr. 
Mitford  and  the  historians  who  have 
preceded  him,  686.  His  love  of  singn- 
Luity,  687.  His  hatred  of  democracy, 
688.  And  lore  of  the  oligarchical  form 
of  goremment,  689.  His  illogical  in- 
ferences and  Mse  statements,  696.  His 
inconsistency  with  himself,  699.  His 
deficiencies,  699,  700.  Charges  of  mis- 
representation brought  against  him  as  a 
historian,  v.  153, 154. 

Modem  histoiy,  the  period  of  its  com- 
mencement, T.  230. 

Mogol  Empure,  iii.  467.  Its  relations 
with  the  J£ast  India  Company,  474, 478. 

Mogul,  the  Great,  yi.  561.  Plundered  by 
Hastings,  594. 

«  Mohawks,"  i  282. 

Mohnn,  Lend,  his  part  in  the  murder  of 
Monntfoid,  iii.  604.  His  trial  before 
the  Peers  and  aoqutttal,  605.  A  Tolun- 
teer  in  the  expedition  to  Brest,  iv.  101. 

Moliire,  tL  514,  515. 

Molyneux,  William,  character  of  his  Irish 
patriotism,  iiu  455.  His  efforts  to  pro- 
mote Irish  manufactures,  iv.  870.  Denies 
the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
legislate  ibr  Ireland,  371.  His  death, 
374. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  conduct  of  Bacon 
in  reffard  to  his  patent,  Ti.  175.  Aban- 
doned to  the  yengeance  of  the  Commons, 
188. 

Monarchical  form  of  gOTemment,  Mr. 
MiU's  view  of  a,  v.  245. 

Monarchies,  medieval,  general  character 
of,  i.  22.  Limited  by  the  fiidlity  of 
resistance,  27.  Become  absolute,  33. 
Absolute  monarchies  in  continental 
states,  V.  195. 

Monarchy,  the  English,  in  the  16th 
century,  v.  598,  600. 

Monasteries,  benefits  of,  i.  6.  Effects  of 
their  abolition,  255. 

jVToncontour,  the  battle  of,  riii.  550. 

Monjuieh,  capture  of  the  fort  o^  by  Peter- 
borough, V.  666. 

Monk,  George.     See  Albemarle. 

Monmouth,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of 
(afterwards   Earl    of    Peterbocongh), 


HON 

his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  ol 
Peers,  i  548  and  note.  Advises  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  to  invade  England,  ii« 
25.  At  the  Hague,  235,  237.  Ad- 
vances to  Exeter,  257.  Made  Eixst 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  414, 448. 
Raised  to  the  earldom,  492.  Attadcs 
Halifax  in  the  Lords,  iii.  125,  126. 
Betires  from  office,  224.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Nine,  269.  Sent  down  to 
the  fleet,  276.  Accompanies  William 
IIL  to  Holland,  869.  His  secret  ad- 
vice to  Eenwick,  iv.  287.  His  anger 
at  its  r^ecdon,  289.  His  intrigue  £s- 
covered,  293.  His  speech,  294.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  295. 
Monmouth,  James,  Duke  o^  married  to 
Anne  Scott,  heiress  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Buccleuch,  i.  196.  His  titles  and  popu- 
lari1gr»  196, 198.  Rumoured  legitmia^ 
of  his  birth,  197.  Supported  by  the 
Protestant  party,  199.  His  disgrace, 
211.  His  house  in  Soho  Square^  279. 
His  character,  413.  His  residence  at 
the  Hague,  413.  Retires  to  Brussels, 
417.  donsente  to  the  attempt  on  Eng- 
land, 417.  His  preparations  at  Am- 
sterdam, 423.  Detained  in  the  Texel, 
444.  Sails;  arrives  at  Lyme,  446. 
His  Declaration,  447.  His  popularity 
in  the  west,  448.  Enters  l&imton, 
451.  His  reception,  456.  Proclaimed 
£ing,  457.  His  reception  at  Bridoe- 
water,  460.  His  army,  462.  Marches 
to  Glastonbury,  464.  Threatens  Bris- 
tol, 464.  Miuches  towards  Wiltshire, 
466.  His  desperate  condition,  467. 
His  scheme  of  escape;  marches  to 
Wells,  468.  At  Biidgewater,  468.  Sur- 
veys the  royal  army,  470.  Resolves  on 
a  niffht  attack,  471.  His  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  474.  His 
flight,  475,  478.  And  capture,  480 
His  entreaties  for  pardon,  vi.  313.  Taken 
to  London,  481,  482.  His  interview 
with  James  XL,  i  483.  His  intprviews 
with  his  wife  and  others,  484-486. 
His  execution,  486-488.  Popular  de- 
votion to,  486.     Believed  to  be  living; 

490.  Severities    to    his    adherents, 

491,  500,  507.  His  treatment  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  23.  His  portrait 
burned  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
93.  Expectation  of  his  re-appearance, 
167. 

Monopolies,  Roval  prarogative  of,  iii.  466. 
Settlement  of  the  question  of,  iv.  78. 

Monopolies  during  the  latter  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  vL  154.  Multiplied  under 
James,  180.  Connived  at  by  Bacon, 
18L 

Mods,  besieged  by  Lewis  XIV.,  iiL  878. 
Capitulates,  380.     Exultation  of  th# 
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Mortimer,   Roger,  precedent  of  liis    at- 
tainder quoted,  iv.  284. 

Morton,  Judge,  insists  on  the  execution  of 
Claude  Duval,  i.  299. 

Moscow,  state  of,  in  the  17th  century,  iv. 
383. 

>[oses,  Bacon  compared  to,  by  Cowlov, 
vi.  243.  "Mountain  of  Light,**  ri. 
389. 

Mountain,  sketch  of  the  party  in  th<^ 
French  Convention  called  the«  vii.  145. 
Votes  for  the  death  of  the  King,  146. 
Its  victory  over  the  Girondists,  161. 
Tyranny  of  the  Mountain,  151  et  «^. 
Violence  of  public  opinion  against  it, 
178. 

Mountcashel,  Viscount  (General  Macar- 
thy),  ii.  524.  Marches  on  Enniskillen, 
.'>86.  Defeated  at  Newton  Butler,  587, 
588.  Breaks  his  parole ;  enters  into 
the  service  of  Lewis  XIV.,  iii.  258. 

Mountford,  William,  the  actor,  iii.  603. 
Murdered,  605. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart,  Viscount, 
sent  by  Tyrconnel  into  Ulster,  ii.  512. 
At  Ix>ndonderry  and  Enniskillen,  513. 
His  mission  to  St.  Germains,  517.  Sent 
to  the  Bastile,  526.  Included  in  James 
II.'s  Act  of  AtUinder,  567.  Killed  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  iii.  582. 

Mourad  Bey,  his  astonishment  at  Buona- 
parte's diminutive  figure,  rii.  77. 

Mourning  Bride,  by  Congreve,  its  high 
standing  as  a  tragic  drama,  vi.  519. 

Moylan.  Mr.,  review  of  his  Collection  of 
the  Opinions  of  Lord  HolLind  as  re- 
corded in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
liOrds,  vi.  533-542. 

Mng<;]eton,  liodowick,  i.  129. 

Mn  111  berg,  the  success  of  the  Protestant 
movement  not  checked  by  defeat  at,  vi. 
473. 

M  nigra ve,  Earl  of.  See  Normanby,  Mar- 
quess of. 

Munny  Begum,  vi.  559,  572. 

Munro,  Captain  of  Cameronians,  iii.  100. 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  vi.  592. 

Mnnro,  Sir  Thomas,  vi.  453. 

•*  Mnns,"  i.  282. 

Mnnster,  Bishop  of,  vi.  267. 

Muiphy,  Mr.,  his  knowledge  of  stage 
effect,  vii.  18.  His  opinion  of  "The 
WiUing«,"  18. 

3Iurmy,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of,  his 
apostasy  to  Popery,  i.  610.  Made  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  614. 

3Iumiy,  Captain  Adam,  his  share  in  the 
defence  of  Londonderry,  ii.  547.  His 
crmference  with  Lord  Strabone,  551. 
Leads  a  sally,  552. 

Murray,  Lord,  son  of  the  Marquess  of 
At  hoi,  takes  up  arms  for  William  III., 
iii.  82.   Besieges  Bluir  Castle,  82.    De- 
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scrtod  by  his  followers,  85.  Raises  the 
siege,  85. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  demurs  to  the 
resolution  declaring  James  II.  to  have 
forfeited  the  crown,  ii.  365.  Defends 
Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  374.  A  Tory 
leader,  iv.  63.  Mover  of  the  resolution 
for  the  exclusion  of  Ix>rd  Somers  from 
office,  537.  His  rejection  for  West- 
moreland in  1701,  550. 

Mussulmans,  their  resistance  to  the  prac- 
tices of  English  law,  vi.  588. 

Mutiny  Bill,  the  first,  ii.  433. 

Mysore,  its  fierce  horsemen,  vi.  592,  593. 


NABOBS,  class  of  Englishmen  to  whom 
the  name  was  applied,  vi.  439-445. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard,  Irish  Attomey-Gene- 
rul,  ii.  500,  556.  Appointed  James's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  iii.  134. 
One  of  the  Lords  Justices  appointed  by 
James  II.,  442. 

Names  in  Milton,  their  significance,  v.  9. 

Namur,  town  and  castle  ol  iii.  574.  Be- 
sieged by  the  French,  574.  Surrender; 
patriotism  of  the  citizens,  575.  Be- 
sieged by  William  III.,  iv.  159,  160, 
162.  The  town  taken,  162.  Surrender 
of  the  castle,  167.  Effect  of  the  suc- 
cess, 169,  170. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  i.  534. 

Napier,  Colonel,  i.  442. 

Naples,  vii.  170. 

Narborough,  Sir  John,  i.  238. 

Nares,  Rev.  Dr.,  review  of  his  "  Burleigh 
and  h's  Times,"  v.  587-61 1. 

Naseby,  Battle  of,  i.  93.  Song  of  the  Battle 
of,  viii.  551. 

Nassau,  House  of,  i.  170. 

National  Assembly,  the  French,  r.  618. 
Mr.  Burke's  character  of  them ,619.  M. 
Dumont*s  picture  of  the  Assembly,  635. 

National  Debt,  origin  of,  iii.  614-616.  Its 
growth,  617.  Errors  in  regard  to,  619, 
620.  Southe/s  notions  of,  v.  343,  345. 
Effect  of  its  abrogation,  345.  Eng- 
land's capabilities  in  respect  to  it,  370. 

National  feeling,  low  state  of,  after  the 
Restoration,  v.  220. 

Natural  histoiy,  a  body  of,  commenced  b» 
Bacon,  v.  62. 

Natural  religion,  vi.  456. 

Navy,  its  mismanagement  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  xi.  507. 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  i.  49 
note. 

Neale,  makes  arrangements  for  the  lottery 
loan,  iv.  85. 

Noerwinden,  village  of,  port  of  William's 
position  at  Landen,  iv.  20.  Severe 
fighting  at,  21. 

Nelson,  Southeys  Life  of,  r.  332. 
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Norfolk,  Henry,  Duke  of,  ii.  132.  Kises 
for  William  Prince  of  Orange,  292. 
Accompanies  William  to  Holland,  iii. 
369. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  her  share  in  Mon- 
mouth's intrigue  with  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  iv.  287,  293. 

Norman  Kings  of  England,  i.  10,  11. 

Normanby,  John  Sheffield,  Marquess  of 
(Earl  of  Mulgrave),  his  early  promo- 
tion in  the  navy  and  army,  i.  236. 
His  character,  ii.  95.  His  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ecdesiaatical  Ck>m- 
mission  to  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge, 
96.  Waits  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
St.  James's,  341.  Takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  423. 
His  speech  on  the  assessment  for  the 
Land  Tax,  iii.  609.  On  the  Place 
Bill,  629.  Signs  the  protest  against 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  644.  Op- 
poses tlie  ^ill  for  regulating  State 
Trials,  iv.  75.  Raised  to  the  Mar- 
quisate,  98.  Resists  Fenwick's  at- 
tainder, 290. 

Normandy,  separation  of,  from  England, 
i.  12. 

Normans,  their  great  qualities,  i.  9.  Their 
conquests,  9.  In  England.  10.  Their 
amalgamation  with  the  Saxons,  13. 
Their  warfare  against  the  Albigcnses, 
vi.  462. 

Norrifl,  Henry,  the  nickname  **  Little 
Dickey'*  applied  to  him  by  Addison, 
vii.  119. 

North,  Lorxl,  his  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Indian  guTemment,  ri.  666. 
His  desire  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
Hastings.  578.  Change  in  his  designs, 
and  its  cause,  582.  His  sense,  tact,  and 
urbanity,  630.  His  weight  in  the  mi- 
nistry, vii.  212.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 272.  His  part  in  the  Ameri- 
can difficulties,  yii.  364.  Resignation 
of  his  ministry,  368.  The  Coalition, 
369.     End  of  the  Coalition,  375. 

North  Road,  the  Great,  i.  292. 

North,  Roger,  i.  215.  His  "  Examen," 
277  note.  His  statement  respecting 
Dangerfield,  380  note. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  his  house  in  Badng- 
haU  Street,  i.  276.  His  career  and  cha- 
racter, 404.  Questioned  for  packing 
juries,  iiu  204.  His  dislike  of  banking, 
iv.  86.  His  tract  on  the  Currency. 
193. 

Northampton,  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  i. 

647. 
Northampton,  George   Compton,  Earl  of 

(grandson  of  the  above),  ii.  131. 
Northamptonshire,  contested  electi<m  for 

(1685),  i.  373. 


mm 

Northern  and  Southern  countries,  differ- 
ence of  moral  feeling  in,  v.  68,  61. 

"  Northern  Memoirs,"  iii.  44  note. 

Northumberland,  wild  state  of  (time  of 
Charles  II.),  i.  223,  224.  Election  for 
(1685),  374. 

Northumberland,  George  Fitzroy,  Duke 
of,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  James 
IL,  ii.  807,  308. 

Northumberland  Household  Book,  i.  246. 

Norwich,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  i. 
264,  266. 

Nottingham,  i.  266. 

Nottingham,  Heneaj^  Finch,  Earl  of,  his 
high  reputation,  ii.  68. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  o^  son 
of  the  above ;  hia  conference  with  Dyk- 
vclt,  ii.  68.  His  character  and  appear- 
ance, 68,  69.  His  hesitation  in  joining 
the  revolution,  196.  Questioned  by 
James  IL,  249.  His  speech  in  favour 
of  a  Regency,  369.  His  speech  on  the 
settlement  of  the  Government,  384. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  State  under 
William  and  Mary,  412.  His  dissen- 
sions with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  448. 
His  ecclesiastical  views,  469,  460.. 
Brings  forward  the  Toleration  Bill,  461. 
Moves  the  Comprehension  Bill,  468. 
Resists  the  Bill  confirming  the  Acta  of 
the  Parliament  of  1689,  iii.  246.  One 
of  the  Council  of  Nine,  269.  His  inter- 
view with  Crone  in  Newsate,  274.  Im- 
parts to  Queen  Mary  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  the  Boyne,  306.  Attends 
WiUiam  III.  at  the  Hague,  376.  Hated 
by  the  extreme  Whigs,  602.  His  quar- 
rel with  Admiral  Russell,  689.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Peers,  699.  William's 
confidence  in  his  honesty,  651.  Retires 
from  office,  iv.  70.  Supports  the  Bill 
for  regulating  State  l^als,  76.  His 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  Association, 
233.     Rcifists  Fenwick's  attainder,  290. 

Novels,  popular,  character  of  those  which 
preceaed  Mi8s  Burney's  Evelina,  vii. 
51. 

November,  fifth  of,  v.  32. 

Novum  Organum.  admiration  excited  by 
it  before,  it  was  published,  vi.  171. 
And  afterwards,  185.  Contrast  between 
its  doctrine  and  the  ancient  pliilosophy, 
206,  212-225.  lu  first  book  the  great- 
est performance  of  Bacon,  243. 

Noy,  Attorney-General  to  Charles  L,  r. 
569. 

Nugent,  Lord,  review  of  his  Memorials  of 
John  Hampden  and  his  Party,  v.  539. 

Nugent,  Robert  Craggs,  viL  212. 

Nugent,  Thomas,  Irish  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  ii.  212,  600. 

Nuncomar,  his  part  in  the  revolutions  in 
Bengal,  vi.  656.    His  senricef  disptnied 
X  2 
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natr,  651.  His  commonicationfl  with 
Middleton,  ir.  10.  His  inflaence  over 
the  Whif?  pvty,  62.  Made  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiral^,  70.  His  secrecy  in 
regard  to  the  plan  against  Brest,  99. 
SaiUi  for  the  Mediterranean,  100.  Ar- 
riyes  in  the  Mediterranean.  104.  Baf- 
fled by  the  Spanish  Oovcmment;  his 
improved  naval  administration,  105. 
Winters  at  Cadis,  105.  His  superiority 
in  the  Mediterranean  (1695),  170.  His 
services  and  popularity,  181,  182. 
Elected  for  Middlesex  (1695),  182. 
Joins  the  fleet  on  the  discovery  of  the 
assassination  plot,  220.  Puts  to  sea, 
222.  Implicated  in  Fen  wick's  confes- 
sion, 260.  His  demeanour,  262.  De- 
mandienqairvinro  Fen  wick*s  confession, 
275.  Made  Earl  of  Orford  and  Vincount 
Barflenr,  303.  His  admini»tration  of 
the  navy,  462.  Parliamentaiy  enquiry 
into  his  administration,  462.  Com- 
pelled to  resign  the  Treasurership  of 
the  Admiralty,  464.  His  dispute  with 
Sir  George  Rooke^  and  retirement, 
465. 

Orkney,  Countess  ot  See  Elixabeth  Vil- 
liers. 

Orieans,  Philip,  Duke  of,  character  of  him 
and  of  his  Regency,  v.  630. 

OrlofT,  County  his  appearance  at  Dr.  Bur- 
ncy'a  concert,  vii.  7. 

Orme,  merits  and  defects  of  his  work  on 
India,  vi.  382. 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  Duke  of.  i.  141. 
His  income,  241.  High  public  estima- 
tion of,  348.  Recall^  from  Ireland, 
350.  Keeps  aloof  from  Popish  obser- 
vances, 368.  His  moderate  counsel  to 
James  IL,  555.  Supports  Catharine 
Sedley.  576.  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  ii.  92.     His  death,  206. 

Ormond,  Duke  of  (grandson  of  the  above), 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  ii.  206.  Deserts  James  II., 
281.  Present  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  iii.  490.  Made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  492.  Meeting 
of  Irish  proprietors  at  his  house,  514. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iii.  289. 
Accompanies  William  III.  to  Holland, 
369.  At  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  582. 
His  house  broken  into,  593.  Taken 
prisoner  at  Landen,  iv.  22.  His  part 
m  the  debate  on  Fenwick*s  attainder, 
290,  292.  Grant  of  Irish  lands  to,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  528.  Present 
at  the  death-be  1  of  William  HI..  655. 
Commands  an  expedition  sent  to  Spain, 
V.  660.  Ill-discipline  of  his  troops,  660. 
Seizes  the  galleons  at  Vigo,  661. 

Oropesa,  Spanish  minister,  popular  attack 

I^OD,  IT.  470. 
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Orsini,  the  Princess,  r.  669. 

Orthodoxy,  at  one  time  a  synonyme  for 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  vi.  484. 

Osborne,  Sir  Peter,  incident  of  Temple 
with  the  son  and  daughter  of^  vi.  256, 
262. 

Osborne,  Sir  Thomas.  See  Danby,  Earl  of. 

Ossian,  character  of  the  poems  of,  rii.  610. 

Ossory,  Earl  of,  commands  British  au^- 
liaries  in  Holland,  i.  178. 

Ostalric,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  104. 

Ostracism,  practice  of,  among  the  Athe- 
nians, vii.  689. 

Oswald,  James,  vii.  212. 

Othello,  causes  of  the  power  of,  vii.  614. 

Ottobnoni,  Peter.    See  Alexander  VIIL 

Otway,  V.  371. 

Overall,  Bishop,  his  treatise  on  the  Rights 
of  Governors,  iii.  402,  402  note. 

Overburv,  Sir  Thomas,  vi.  197,  198. 

Ovid,  Addison's  Notes  to  the  2nd  and  3rd 
books  of  his  Metamorphoses,  viL  58. 

Owen,  Mr.  Robert,  v.  385. 

Oxford,  meeting  of  Parliament  at  (1681), 
i.  205.  Eminent  divines  at,  259.  Fly- 
ing coach  to,  295.  Low  state  of  Greek 
learning  at  (time  of  Charles  II.),  309. 
Loyal  Mldress  from,  to  James  II.,  371. 
Loyalty  of  the  University,  462.  Roman 
Catholics  at,  under  James  II.,  588.  590. 
Bishopric  of,  590.  The  University; 
its  splendour,  ii.  92.  Its  loyalty,  93. 
James  II.'s  attack  upon,  97.  James  II. 
at,  107.  Affitation  in,  on  the  affiiirs  of 
Magdalene  College,  114.  The  Corpora- 
tion of,  refuses  to  resign  its  charter,  141 . 
Election  of  Chancellor  at,  206.  Wel- 
comes the  insurgents,  293.  William 
III.'s  visit  to,  iv.  179.  Inferiority  of 
Oxford  University  to  Cambridge  in  in- 
tellectual activity',  vi.  140.  Its  disaffec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Hanover,  vii.  105, 
228.  Rose  into  favour  with  the  Govern- 
ment under  Bute,  228.  Visit  of  George 
III.  to,  vii.  28.  Oxford  the  stronghold 
of  Toryism  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  108. 

Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of,  ii.  186. 
Dismissed  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Essex,  126.  At  the  Council  of  Lords, 
284.  Joins  William  Prince  of  Oran^, 
294.  At  the  batUe  of  the  Boyne,  iii. 
289. 

Oxford.  Earl  of.    See  Harley,  Robert. 

Oxford,  Earls  of,  ii.  126. 


PAGANISM,  effect  of  the  overthrow  uf, 
by  Christianity,  v.  149. 
Painting,  correctness  in,  v.  401.     Causes 
of  its  decline  in  England  after  the  civil 
wart,  vi.  11. 
PalamoS)  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  104. 
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MMmblea,  192.  Votes  supplies,  193. 
Passes  the  Bill  of  Rights,  193.  En- 
quires into  naval  abuses,  195.  Enquires 

■  into  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  war,  196. 
Violence  of  the  Whig  faction,  201.  Im- 
peachments, 202.  Appoints  the  "  Mur- 
der CommiUee,"  203.  Prorogued,  219. 
Dissolved,  220. 

Parliament  of  1690,  its  meeting,  iii.  237. 
Settles  the  revenue,  239.  P.tsses  a  Bill 
declaring  the  Acts  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment valid,  247.  Passes  the  Act  of 
Grace,  252.  Prorogued.  255.  Ke- 
assembles,  355.  Grants  supplies;  ap- 
points Commissioners  to  examine  ac- 
counts;  debates  on  ways  and  means, 

356.  Question  of  Irish  confiscations, 

357.  Question  of  proceedings  against 
Lord  Torrington,  358.  Resembles 
in  October  1691,  459.  Grants  sup- 
plies; debates  on  official  fees  and 
tuilaries,  460-462.  Debates  on  the 
settlement  of  Ireland;  question  rela- 
tive to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  462- 
461.  Debates  on  the  East  India  trade, 
46o.  Passes  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject, 479.  Bill  brought  in,  but  de- 
tented  by  the  Company,  480.  Petitions 
William  III.  to  dissolve  the  Company, 
481.  Debates  on  the  Bill  for  regu- 
lating Trials  for  High  Treason,  481- 
484.  Discussion  on  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment. 485-488.  The  Bill  dropped,  488. 
Enquires  into  Fuller's  allegations  of  a 
plot,  504.  Session  of  1692,  595.  Par- 
ties in,  595.  Question  of  privilege  in 
tiie  Lords,  596.  Debates  on  the  state 
of  the  nation ;  the  Grand  Committee  of 
Advice,  597.  Enquires  into  nava^  ad- 
niiniHtration,  598-600.  Revival  of  the 
IhU  for  regulating  Trials  for  Treason, 
602.  Resumed  debate  on  the  India 
tmde,  606.  Votes  supplies,  607.  Regu- 
lates the  Land  Tax,  608.  Dispute  be- 
tween the  Houses,  609.  Raises  money 
by  loan,  616.  Question  of  Parlia- 
mentary  Reform,   621.     Becomes   un- 

?>pular,  624-625.  Debates  on  the 
hice  Bill,  626,  628-630.  On  the 
Triennial  Bill,  630-632.  Secresy  of 
debates,  633.  Bums  Burnet's  Pastoral 
Letter,  641.  Addresses  William  III. 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  648.  Debates 
on  naval  miscarriages,  iv.  69,  70.  On 
the  trade  with  India,  72.  On  the  regu- 
Ution  of  Trials  fur  liigh  Treason,  75. 
On  the  Triennial  Bill,  75.  On  the 
Place  Bill,  77.  Excitement  in,  on 
William  III.'s  employment  of  the  Vetu, 
79.  Representation  to  the  King;  his 
i«ply>  79.  Reaction  in  the  King's  fa- 
vour, 80.  Debates  on  the  Bill  for  the 
Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Prutestants, 


PAR 

81-82.  Debates  on  Supply,  88.  Ways 
and  Means,  84.  Debates  on  the  Bank 
of  England  Bill,  92-94.  Prorogued, 
96.  Meets  in  November,  1694,  111. 
Debates  on  the  Lancashire  prosecutions. 
113.  Resumed  debates  on  the  Bills  of 
the  last  session,  115.  Abolishes  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  124.  Enquires 
into  official  corruption,  128.  £jEpels 
Sir  John  Trevor  from  the  Speakership. 
132.  Impeachment  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  137,  139.  Dissolved,  176. 
Parliament  of  1695,  assembles,  iv.  198. 
Debates  on  the  Currency,  200-202. 
On  the  Bill  for  regulating  State  TrialB, 
203,  204.  Proceedings  on  the  mnt  of 
Crown  Lands  in  Wales  to  the  Puke  of 
Portland,  205,  206.  Proceedings  on 
the  assassination  plot,  221,  222.  "The 
Association,"  221,  232-235.  Debates 
on  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Elec- 
tions, 236,  237.  On  the  Bill  for  a  Land 
Bank,  238.  Reassembles,  264.  Lo^al 
resolutions,  266.  Proceedings  touching 
Fenwick's  confession,  275,  276.  Com- 
mons' debates  on  the  Bill  for  Fenwick's 
Attainder,  277-285.  Lords*  debates, 
288-293.  Debates  on  the  Bill  for  Te- 
gulating  Elections,  298-300.  On  the 
Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Press. 
300.  Abolishes  the  privileges  of  White- 
friars  and  the  Savoy ;   its  close,  303. 

Meets  in  Dec  1697,  iv.  342.  Loyal 
address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King, 
343.  Resolution  for  the  reduction  of 
the  army,  343.  Ineffectual  attempt  to 
rescind  the  resolution,  348.  The  army 
reduced  to  10,000  men,  348.  Liberal 
provision  for  the  navy;  fixed  income 
for  the  King,  349.  Provides  securities 
against  conspiracies  and  disaffected 
persons,  350.  Ways  and  means ;  pro- 
posed resumption  of  crown  property 
granted  to  the  King's  Dutch  servants, 
353,  356.  The  motion  defeated,  357. 
Debates  on  charges  of  fraud  agunst 
Montague,  357-359.  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  against  Charles  Dun- 
combe,  360.     Rejected   by  the   Lords, 

366.  Dispute   between   the   Houses, 

367.  Length  of  the  N'S-sion ;  commercial 
questions,  367.  Endeavour  to  prevent 
smuggling  l»y  severe  penalties,  369. 
Addrcfjses  to  t lie  King  forthe  protection 
of  the  Engli!<h  woollen  manufactures 
against  Irisli  competition,  373.  Debates 
on  the  revoi^ation  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter,  376.  On  Mon- 
tague's proixtsal  of  a  General  Company, 
377.  Debate  in  the  Lords ;  pi\>rogatiou, 
a78.  Steady  support  of  Government  by 
the  Parliament  of  1695.  421. 

Parliament  of  1698,  strength  of  parties  in^ 
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PAT 

Chichester,  1 84.    Tnmslatod  to  the  See 

of  Ely,  400. 

"  Patnots**  (the),  in  opposition  to  Sir  R. 

Walpole,  vi.  26.      Their  remedies  for 

StAte  ctiIb,  30. 

Patronage,  effect  of,  on  lircnttiiro,  r.  105. 

Patronage  of  literary  men,  v.  370.    Jjctm 

necessary  than  formerly,  371,  373. 
Paul  IV.,  Pope,  hia  seal  and  devotion,  vi. 

467, 471. 
Paulet,  Sir  Amiaa,  vi.  148. 
Paolician  theology,  its  doctrines  and  pro- 
Yalence  among  the  Albigenses,  vi.  462. 
In  Bohemia  and  the  Lower  Danube,  463. 
Pauperism,  diminution  of,  i.  328,  329  n. 
Pausanias,  his  insanity,  viii.  692. 
Pauson,  the  Athenian  painter,  viii.  582. 
Payne,  Neville,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  333. 
Flies  to  Scotland,  346.    Seized  and  ex- 
amined by  torture ;  his  firmness,  347. 
Peacham,   Rev.  "Mr^  his    treatment    by 

Bacon,  vi.  171. 174. 
Pearson,  John,  Bishop  of  ChcKtcr,  i.  259. 

His  death,  590. 
Pechell,    Dr.    John,   Vico-Chancellor    of 
Cambridge  University,  ii.  96.  Behaviour 
of  Jeffirevs  to,  97. 
Peculiars,  Court  of,  i.  591. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  remarks  on  his  past  con- 
duct and  present  position,  viii.  168. 
Peers,  new  creations  of,  v.  200.     Impolicy 
of  limiting  the   number  of,   vii.  118. 
Question  of  their  sterility,  as  a  class,  v. 
492. 
Peireeus,  disreputable    character  of,  viii. 

682. 
Pelham,  Henry,  Parliamentary  corruption 
under,  iii.  230.     His  character,  vi.  33. 
His  death,  58. 
Pelhams  (the),  their  ascendency,  vi.  31. 
Their  accession  to  powrr,  66.     Feeble- 
ness of  the  opposition  to  them,  55.  St^n 
ab<o  Newcastle,  Duke  of. 
Pemberton,   counsel  for  the  bishops,  ii. 

170,  172. 
Pembroke,  Thomas  Herl>ert,  Earl  of,  c*>l- 
lects  the  Wiltshire  Militia  to  oppose 
Monmouth,  i.  461.  Removed  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Wiltshire,  ii.  131. 
Present  at  the  Coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  490.  Placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  iii.  232.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Nine,  269.  Appointed  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  508.  Appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  iv.  141.  His  part  in  the 
debate  on  Fenwick*s  attainder,  290,  292. 
Knglisli  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  312. 
Appointed  President  of  the  Council, 
465.  Joins  in  the  re^jisfance  of  tho 
Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill,  530. 
Penderftrass  warns  Portland  of  the  assas- 
sination plot,  iv.217.  Uis  inter>'iewwith 
WUliam  IIL,  218.    His  evidence,  224. 


Peninsular  War*  Sonthey's,  v.  333. 
Penn,  William,  i.  393.  His  influence  with 
James  11^  394.  His  high  reputation, 
396.  His  character,  395,396.  Con- 
ducts the  bargain  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Taunton  young  ladies,  509  and  note. 
His  presence  at  the  execution  of  Cor- 
nish, 618.  At  the  burning  of  Elisabeth 
Gaunt,  518.  His  serrices  to  James  II., 
ii.  60.  His  proposal  of  equivalents,  63. 
At  Chester,  103.  Negotiates  with  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  College.  108, 109 
and  note,  110  and  note.  Advises  a 
Jacobite  invasion  of  England,  iii.  261. 
Examined  by  the  Privy  Council,  270. 
Held  to  bail,  270.  Takes  part  in  a 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  363.  Informed 
against  by  Preston,  383.  Warrant  is- 
sued against,  386.  His  flight ;  hb  in- 
terview with  Lord  Sidney,  390,191. 
Pardoned ;  his  faithlensness,  391. 

Penne,  George,  i.  611  note. 

Penseroso  and  Allegro,  Milton's,  v.  10. 

People^  the,  comparison  of  their  conditson 
in  the  16th  and  19th  centuries,  v.  SM 
et  uq.  Their  welfare  not  considered  in 
partition  treaties,  648. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  report  on  tlie  English 
Navy,  i.  236,  239  note.  His  account  of 
Bristol,  262.  His  travelling  adventavB, 
292.  Ilia  administration  of  the  Adni- 
ralty,  349 ;  ii.  238.  Examined  as  wit- 
ness against  the  bishops,  174.  His 
praise  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  vL  276 
note. 

Pepysian  Library, ballads  in,  i.  226  note; 
266  note,  490  note,  601.  Maps  of 
Loudon  in,  276  note.  MSS.  in,  476  note. 

Pericles,  his  distribution  of  gratuities 
among  the  members  of  tiie  Athenian 
tribunals,  vi.  193.  His  eloquence,  viiL 
669. 

Perier,  M.,  translator  of  the  works  oi 
Machiavelli,  v.  46. 

Persecution,  religious,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  v.  166,  167.  Its  reactionary 
effects  upon  churches  and  thrones,  178. 
In  England  during  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  696. 

Personation,  Johnson's  want  of  talent  for, 
V.  536. 

Personification,  Robert  Montgomery's  pen- 
chant for,  V.  383. 

Perth,  James  Drummond,  Earl  of,  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  i.  609.  Apostatises, 
609.  Supports  the  policy  of  James  II., 
615,  619.  Retires  from  Edinlnrph, 
ii.  351.  His  attempted  flight,  352. 
Raised  to  the  Dukedom,  by  Jame&  III., 
V.  544. 

Peshwa,  authority  and  origin  of,  vi.  583. 

I*etcr  the  First,  Cm  of  Muscovy,  his  visit 
to  England,  iv.  381.  Surprise  excited  hj 
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PIU 

Goes  into  Parliament  for  Applebj, 
363.  Condition  of  the  conntnr  at  this 
period,  363.  Pitt's  first  speech  in  Par- 
liament, 365.  Declines  the  Vice-Trea- 
surership  of  Ireland,  367.  Courts  the 
ultra-Whig  party,  367.  His  adrocacy 
of  reform,  368.  Becomes  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  368.  His  speech  and  Sheridan's 
repartee,  370.  ilis  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent with  William  Wilberforce,  371. 
Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
ana  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  374. 
His  difficulties  and  dangers,  376.  His 
power,  376.  Beyiew  of  his  merits  and 
defects,  377.  His  reported  speeches, 
379.  Character  of  his  oratory,  380. 
His  private  Hfe,  382.  His  popularity, 
383.  His  neglect  of  authors,  384.  His 
talents  as  a  leader,  385.  Effect  of  the 
French  Kevolution,  389.  His  love  of 
peace  and  freedom,  392.  Unjustly 
charged  with  apostasy,  392.  Beginning 
of  hw  misfortunes,  393.  His  domestic 
policy,  396.  His  great  designs  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland,  397.  His  rupture 
with  Addtngton,  400.  His  speech  on 
the  opening  of  the  Session  of  18u3,  403. 
Reconstructs  the  Government  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Addington  Ministry, 
406.  Decline  of  his  boalth,  407.  His 
death,  409.  His  public  funeral,  410. 
Vote  for  paying  his  debts,  410.  Re- 
view of  his  life,  411.  Lines  to  hli 
memory,  viii.  664. 

Pius  v.,  his  bigotry,  vi.  374.  His  aus- 
terity and  zeal,  471. 

Pius  Vl.,  his  captivity  and  death,  vi. 
487.  His  funeral  rites  long  withheld, 
487. 

Place  BUI,  iii.  626,  628 ;  iv.  77.  Nega- 
tived by  William  III.,  79.  Rejected 
by  the  Commons,  116. 

Placemen,  true  principles  of  their  ad- 
misbiou  to  Parliament,  iii.  626-629. 

Plagiarism,  instances  of  R.  Montgomery's, 
V.  379,  380. 

Plain  Dealer,  Wycherley*s,  its  appearance 
and  merit,  vi.  608,  676.  Its  libertinism, 
616. 

Plantagencts,  their  greatness,  i.  11. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  vi.  412,  417.  Its  effect 
in  England,  423. 

Plato,  comparison  of  his  views  with  those 
of  Bttcon,  vi.  212,  220.  His  excellence 
in  the  art  of  dialogues,  318. 

Plautus,  his  Casina,  v.  67.  Translation 
from  his  Rudens,  viii.  694. 

Plays,  English,  of  the  ag«  of  Elisabeth,  v. 
399,  400. 

Plebeian,  Steele's,  vii.  118. 

Plomer,  Sir  T.,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Hastings  on  his  trial,  vi.  630. 


POL 

Plowden,  Francis,  ii.  667.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  appointed  by  James  II. 
for  Ireland,  iii.  442. 

Plutarch  :  class  of  historians  of  which  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  head,  v.  136. 
His  delineation  of  character,  144.  His 
evidence  of  gifts  being  nven  to  judges 
in  Athena,  vi.  193.  His  anecdote  of 
Lysias*8  speech  before  the  Athenian 
tribunals,  326. 

Pococke,  Edward,  i.  269. 

Poetry,  definition  of,  v.  6.  Character  of 
Southey's,  334.  Character  of  Robert 
Montgomery's,  376-387.  Wherein  that 
of  cftr  times  differs  from  that  of  the  last 
century,  397.  Laws  of,  399,  401,  403. 
Unities  in,  399.  lu  end,  402.  Alleged 
improvements  in,  since  the  time  of 
Dryden,  404.  The  interest  excited  by 
Byron's,  414.  Dr.  Johnson's  standard 
of,  631.  Addison's  opinion  of  Tuscan, 
vii.  79.  Horace's  comparison  of  poems 
to  certain  paintings,  667.  Principles 
upon  which  poetry  is  to  be  estimsied, 
667.  Element  by  which  poetiy  is 
poetry,  v.  84.  Frame  of  mind  required 
by  poetry,  87.  Absurdities  of  writers 
who  attempt  to  give  general  rules  for 
composition,  88.  The  mechanical  part 
of  the  art  of  poetry,  92.  Power  of  the 
imagination  in  a  barbarous  age,  92. 
Periods  of  consummate  excellence  and 
of  the  decline  of  poetrv,  94.  Age  of 
critical  poetry,  94.  l^he  imaginative 
school  gradually  fading  into  the  criti- 
cal, 96.  The  poets  of  Greece,  96. 
And  of  Rome,  97.  Revolution  of  the 
poetry  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England, 
97.  The  critical  and  poetical  faculties, 
distinct,  and  incompatible,  97.  Excel- 
lence of  English  dmmatic  poetry,  99. 
Extinction  of  the  dramatic  and  as- 
cendency of  the  fashionable  school  of 
poetry,  101.  Changes  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  102.  John  Dryden,  104 
et  seg. 

Poets,  the  favoTirite  themes  of  the,  of  the 
present  day,  ni.  613.  Catholicity  of  the 
orthodox  poetical  creed,  613.  Why 
good  poets  are  bad  critics,  616. 

Poland,  contest  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  in,  vi.  472,  479. 

Pole,  Reginald,  ii.  100 ;  v.  691. 

Police  officers  of  Athens,  vii.  686. 

Politcnesft,  definition  of,  v.  626. 

Politian,  allusion  to,  v.  376. 

I'oUexfen,  counsel  for  Baxter,  i.  388. 
Counsel  for  the  bishops,  ii.  170,  172. 
Appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  416. 

Polwartb.  Lord  (Sir  Patrick  Hume),  i. 
420.  Takes  part  in  Argyle's  expedition 
to  Scotland,  430.     His  disputes  with 
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for  initractioDs,  408.  His  answer  to 
tho  French  negotiators;  his  fiirewell 
interview  with  Lewis  XIV. ;  honours 
paid  to  him,  410.  His  sullen  behaviour 
to  William  III.,  417.  Commissioner 
for  signing  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  433.  His 
continued  hostility  to  Albemarle,  466. 
Hapels  the  King's  advances,  467*  Re- 
tires from  Court,  468.  His  presence  at 
the  death-bed  of  William  IIL,  66.5. 

Portman,  Sir  William,  takes  Monmouth 
prisoner,  i  480.  Joins  William  Prince 
of  Orange,  ii.  273. 

Poitocarrero,  Cardinal,  v.  661,  663.  His 
intrigues  at  Madrid  in  behalf  of  the 
French ;  becomes  Prime  Minister,  iv. 

470.  His  infidelity  and  hypocrisy,  470, 

471.  Practises  on  the  King's  supersti- 
tion, 472.  Lewis  XIV.'s  opinion  of  hiui, 
V.  668.  His  disprrace  and  reconciliation 
with  the  Queen  Dowager,  669. 

Portrait-painting,  compared  with  history, 
V.  129. 

Port  Royal,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
iii.  691. 

Port  Koyal,  its  destruction  a  disgrace  to 
the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Romish  Ciiurch, 
vi.  484. 

Portsmouth,  James  II.  at,  ii.  106. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  i.  164,  2u2,  336. 
Her  conduct  during  the  last  illness  of 
Charles  II.,  336,340. 

Portugal,  its  retrogression  in  prosperity 
compared  with  Denmark,  vi.  482. 

BDsidonious,  his  eulogy  of  philosophy  as 
ministering  to  human  comfort,  vi.  204. 

Post  Nati,  the  great  case  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  conducted  by  Bacon,  vi. 
170.  Doubts  upon  the  leg^ty  of  the 
decision,  170. 

Post  Office,  profits  of,  assigned  to  James, 
Duke  of  York,  i.  226.  Service  of,  under 
Charles  II.,  301.    Revenue  of,  303. 

Posterity,  Epistle  to,  Petrarch's,  viii.  632. 

Poussin,  French  ambassador,  ordered  to 
leave  England,  iv.  646,  647. 

Powell,  Sir  John,  ii.  71.  One  of  the  judees 
at  the  bishops'  trial,  169.  Delivers  his 
opinion,  176.  Dismissed,  204.  Re- 
stored to  the  Bench,  416.  Presides  on 
Anderton's  trial,  iv.  32. 

Power,  political,  religious  belief  ought 
not  to  exclude  from,  v.  469.  Senses  in 
which  the  word  power  may  be  used, 
309.  Dependence  of  the  happiness  of 
nations  on  the  real  distribution  of  power, 
311. 

Powifi,  Sir  Thomas,  Solicitor  General, 
i.  686.  Appointed  Attorney  General ; 
conducts  the  prosecution  of  the  bishops, 
169.  172,  176.  Carries  newt  of  their 
acquittal  to  Sunderland,  179.  Counsel 
forFenwick,iT.  278. 


PRI 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of,  i.  658. 
Made  a  Privy  Councillor,  688.  His  ad- 
vice to  James  II.,  634.  Attends  James 
to  Ireland,  ii.  628.  Made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  at  Sf.  Germains,  iii.  640. 

Powie,  Henry,  ii.  341,  361.  Chosen 
Speaker  of  tne  House  of  Commons,  363. 

Poyuings,  Lord  Deputy  of  Irehmd,  statute 
of,  iii.  647,  648. 

Pratt,  Charles,  vii.  212.  Chief  Justice, 
262.  Created  Lord  Camden,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  seals,  266. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  v.  466. 

Prerogative,  royal,  its  advance,  v.  198. 
In  the  16th  century,  697,  600.  Its  cur- 
tailment by  the  Revolution,  vi.  19.  Pro- 
posed by  Bolingbroke  to  be  strengthened, 
20.    See  also  Crown. 

Prerogative  of  early  English  kings,  i.  22. 
How  limited,  23.  Stretched  by  Eliza- 
beth, 49. 

Presbyterianism,  established  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  i.  124. 

Presbyterians,  their  mode  of  worship,  i. 
42.  Favourable  to  Richard  Cromwell, 
87.    Coalesce  with  the  Royalists,  114. 

Presbyterians,  Scotch,  their  hostility  to 
other  Protestant  Ciiurches,  iii.  36  and 
note.  Disgust  felt  in  England  at  their 
intolerance,  610. 

Press,  censorship  of,  i.  464.  Abolished,  iv. 
124,  126.  Effect  of  its  liberation,  170, 
1 76.  Milton's  defence  of  its  freedom,  v. 
42.  Its  emancipation  after  the  Revo- 
lution, 229.  Remarks  on  its  freedom, 
366.  Censorship  of,  in  tho  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  697.  Its  influence  on  the 
public  mind  after  the  Revolution,  vii.  63. 

Preston,  Richard  Grahsm,  Viscount,  his 
letter  to  I/ord  Halifax  from  Paris,  i. 
217  note.  S«^retary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land, 398.  His  moderate  counsel  to 
James  II.,  666.  Msde  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Cumb^land  and  Westmoreland,  ii. 
131.  Appointed* Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  247.  One  of  the  Council  of 
Five,  272.  The  head  of  the  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  iii.  262,  363.  Entrusted 
with  papers  from  St  Germains,  366, 
366,  366  note.  Arrested,  367.  His 
trial  and  conviction,  381,  382.  His 
confessions,  383,  384.  Pardoned,  392. 
His  translation  of  Boethius,  393. 
Pretvman,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  vii.  360. 
His  Life  of  Wifiiam  Pitt,  360. 

Prideaux,  Dr.  Humphrey,  i.  269.    Dean 

of  Norwich,  ii.  162. 
Prideaux,   Edmund,   buys  his  liberation 

from  Jeffreys,  i.  607. 
Primogeniture,  right  of,  not  sanctioned 

by  Scripture,  i.  66. 
Prince  (the),  of  Machiavelli,  ceneral  con- 
demnation of  it,  V.  46.    Dedicated  to 
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Effect  of  their  religiouB  austerity,  356. 
Johnson's  contempt  for  their  religious 
scruples,  527-  Their  persecution  by 
Charles  I.,  656.  Blamed  for  calling  in 
the  Scots,  566.  Defence  of  them  against 
this  accusation,  566.  Difficulty  and 
peril  of  their  leaders,  571.  The  aus- 
terity of  their  manners  drove  many  to 
the  royal  standard,  581.  Their  posi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, vi.  153.  Violent  outbreak  of 
public  feeling  against  them  at  the  Re- 
storation, 441.  Their  oppression  by 
Whitgift,  475.  Their  faulu  in  the  day 
of  their  power,  and  the  consequences, 
501,  502.  Their  prohibition  of  thea- 
trical representations,  v.  101. 

Puritan  soldiers,  character  of,  i.  94-97. 
Their  objects,  104.  Conspim  a^inst 
Richard  Cromwell,  112.  Divisions 
among  them,  114.  Their  tamper  on 
the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  117.  Their 
reception  of  Charles  II.,  118.  Dis- 
banded, 121. 

Puritanism,  effect  of  its  prevalence  upon 
Uie  national  taste,  fi.  498.  The  restraints 
it  imposed,  501.  Reaction  against  it,  501. 

Puritans  and  Papists,  persecution  of,  by 
Elizabeth,  v.  166. 

Pusignan,  Brigadier,  ii.  527.  Killed  be- 
fore Londonderry,  553. 

Pym,  John,  impeachment  of,  i  85.  His 
influence,  y.  567.  Lady  Carlisle's 
warning  to  him,  574.  His  impeach- 
ment ordered  by  the  Eling,  573. 

Pynsent,  Sir  Wilham,  his  legacy  to  Chftt- 
ham,  Tii.  246. 

Pyramid,  the  Great,  Arab&ble  concerning 
it»  tL  487. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  vr.  402. 

"  Pyr«ieet  (the),  have  ceased  to  exist," 
v.  654. 


QUAKERS,  original,  i.  129.  Under 
James  IL,  391-396.  Provisions  of 
the  Toleration  Act  respecting,  ii.  463. 
Their  losses  in  the  Irish  outbreak,  623. 
Origin  and  early  history  of  the  sect, 
iiL  886,  390.  Bunyan's  abhorrence  of 
them,  Tii.  303.    See  Fox,  George. 

Quebec,  conquest  of,  by  Wolfe,  vi.  71. 

Qmecnsbuzy,  Willif  m  Douglas.  Duke  of, 
i.  609.  His  fall  in  James  II.'s  fiivour, 
612,  614.  Dismissed  from  his  employ- 
ments, 618.  Arrives  in  Scotland,  iii. 
29.  His  proceedings  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 31.  32. 

Quince,  Peter,  sense  in  which  he  uses  the 
word  "  translated,"  vii.  111. 

Qnintilian,  his  principles  of  critieiim,Tii. 
661. 

Qairos,   Don    Franeifeo    Benaido   de, 


Spanish  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  iv.  312. 
Discovers  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Loo,  436. 
Quixote,  the  Spiritual,  rii.  308. 


pABBINICAL  loaminjgi  work  on,  by 

Xt    Rev.  L.  Addison,  vii.  55. 

Racine,  iii.  573.  His  Greeks  far  less 
"  correctly"  drawn  than  those  of  Shaks- 
peare,  v.  398.  His  Iphig^ie  an  ana- 
chronism, 398.  Passed  £e  close  of  his 
life  in  writing  sacred  dramas,  vii.  64. 

Radcliffe,  Dr.  John,  i.  289,  414. 

Radical  War  Song,  A,  Tiii.  545. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  v.  611.  His  varied 
acquirements,  611.  His  position  at 
Court  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, vi.  154.     His  execution,  179. 

Rambler,  Johnson's,  publication  of  the, 
vii.  336. 

Ramsay's  regiment^  iii.  84. 

Ramsey,  Court  painter  to  George  III.,  vii. 
231. 

Ramus,  vi.  211. 

Rauke,  Leopold,  review  of  his  History  of 
the  Popes,  vi.  454,  489.  His  qualifl- 
catious  as  a  historian,  454,  488. 

Rape  of  the  Lock  (the).  Pope's  best  poem, 
vii.  102.     Recast  b^  its  author,  109. 

Raphael,  cartoons  o^  li.  442. 

Rapin  de  Thoyras,  his  account  of  Wil- 
liam m.'s  voyage,  ii.  252. 

"  Rapparees,"  ii.  522. 

Rasselas,  Johnson's,  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  vii.  340.  Plan  of 
the  work,  341. 

Ray,  John,  i.  320. 

Reader,  Steele's,  vii.  109. 

Reading,  dismissal  of  magistrates  ut,  ii. 
139.    Skirmish  at,  297. 

Rebellion,  in  Ireland  in  1640,  r.  570. 

Rebellion,  the  Great,  and  the  Revolution, 
analogy  between  them,  r.  25,  33. 

Recoinage  Act,  iv.  201.    See  Currency. 

Redbridge  (the),  affur  of,  iv.  73,  74. 

Reform  Bill,  vi.  65.  Conduct  of  its  op- 
ponents, 117.  Mildness  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the,  v.  623.  Speeches  on  the, 
riii.  11,  26,  39,  51,  63,  79. 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  proposals  for,  in 
1692,  iii  621.  Reform  in  Parliament 
before  the  Revolution,  v.  236.  Public 
desiro  for,  236.  Policy  of  it,  236 ;  vii. 
217. 
Reform,  the  process  of,  often  necessarily 
attended  with  many  evils,  r.  695.  Its 
supporters  sometimes  unworthy,  595. 
Reformation,  early  efforts  for,  i.  36.  As- 
sisted by  the  invention  of  printing,  36. 
In  England,38.  Dissatisfies  thePuritans, 
46.  Its  history  much  miarepresented, 
T.  167-171.    I^uijdiTiiionieaiuedl;^ 
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RIO 

RioU,  public,  during  6renville*i  adminiii- 
tntion,  vii.  251. 

Hoadfl,  badness  of,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
IL,  i.  291-295. 

Hobu*t,  a  Swiss  serrant  of  the  Bake  of 
Leeds,  ir.  136.     His  flight,  139. 

RobertDon,  Alexander,  iii.  96.  Defeated 
by  Mackay  at  St.  Johnston^s,  96. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  yi.  229.  Scotticisms  in 
hia  works,  viL  68. 

Robespierre,  his  power  orer  the  liyes  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  r.  310.  His  cha- 
racter, yil  125.  Regaled  by  Bar^re  at 
a  tayem  on  the  day  of  tne  Queen's 
death,  156.  Atrocioua  decree  of  the 
Conyention  proposed  by  him,  158.  Be- 
comes one  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  150.  Purpose  of  his  celebrated 
fiendish  decree,  174.  Bar^re's  panegyric 
on  Robesperre,  175.  Harare  s  motion 
to  put  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices 
to  death,  175.  Robespierre's  execu- 
tion, 176.  His  character,  177.  Ana- 
logy between  his  followers  and  those  of 
Kniperdoling,  y.  594. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  yi.  60,  61. 

Rochefort,  threatening  of,  yi.  71. 

Rochester,  John  Wilmo't,  Earl  of,  ii.  13. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of ;  his 
character,  i.  199.  Resists  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  203.  His  conduct  in  office, 
216.  Remoyed  from  the  Treasury,  218. 
Denounced  by  Halifax,  336.  Lord 
President  at  James  IL's  accession,  346. 
Appointed  Lord  Treasurer,  349.  His 
embarrassment  in  regard  to  Roman 
Catholic  compliances,  367.  Sits  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  552.  His  ad- 
vice to  James,  555.  His  intrigue  in 
fayour  of  Catharine  Sedley,  576.  His 
low  of  influence,  580,  636.  Made  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioner,  596.  Attemj^ 
to  oonyert  him  to  Popery,  637*  His 
eonferencea  with  Popish  ^yines,  637. 
His  interyiew  with  Barillon,  638.  His 
distress;  his  conyersation  with  the 
Kiuff;  640.  Hix  dismission,  640.  Un- 
worthily regarded  as  a  martyr  for  the 
Church,  64 1.  Effects  of  his  dismission, 
645 ;  il  27.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hert- 
fordshire, 133.  His  proposal  for  calling 
a  Parliament.  271.  His  speech  in  the 
Council  of  Lords,  284.  Speaks  in 
fiiTour  of  a  regency,  369.  Takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  423. 
Employed  to  mediate  with  the  non- 
juring  Bishops,  iii.  394.  His  dislike  of 
the  Ms^boroughs*  influence  over  Prin- 
cess Anne,  496.  Made  Priyy  Councillor, 
MS.  Manages  the  conference  with  the 
Commons,  in  the  question  of  Nayal 
Aflairs,  600.  Supports  the  Bill  for  re- 
gulating State  Trials,  iy.  75.     Resists 
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Fenwick's  attainder,  290.  Brings  for- 
ward the  subject  of  the  Scottish  coloni- 
zation scheme,  489.  His  open  scoffing, 
yi  824. 

Rockingham,  Charles,  Marquess  of,  his 
characteristics,  yii.  253.  Parallel  be- 
tween his  party  and  the  Bedfords,  254. 
Accepts  the  Treasury  254.  Patronises 
Burke,  254,  367.  Proposals  of  his  ad- 
ministration on  the  American  Stamp 
Act,  256,  260.  His  dismissal,  264.  His 
seryices,  264.  His  moderation  towards 
the  new  ministry,  267-  His  relation 
to  Chatham,  273.  Adyocated  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  276. 
At  the  head  of  the  Whig  opposition,  yii. 
365.  His  adherents  in  tne  House  of 
Commons,  365.     His  death,  368. 

Rockinghams  and  Bedfords,  parallel  be^ 
tween  them,  yii.  254. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  yi.  435. 

Rohillas,  description  of  them,  yi.  562. 

Roland,  Madame,  her  courage  and  force^ 
of  thought^  yii.   143.    Her  execution, 
159. 

Roland,  M.,  the  Girondist,  143.  His  wife, 
143.    His  fate,  159. 

Roman  Catholic  clergy;  their  influence 
in  the  amalgamation  of  races,  i.  18.  In 
the  abolition  of  slayery,  19. 

Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  social  benefits 
of,  i.  18.  Equalising  tendencies  of,  18. 
Hatred  of,  in  England,  181.  Ferment 
against,  184. 

Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen,  ii. 
136,  138  note. 

Roman  Catholic  diyines,  oyermatched  by 
Protestant  writers,  i.  607. 

Roman  Catholics ;  their  principle  of  re« 
sistance  to  Soyereigns,  L  46.  Attached 
to  the  Royalist  party,  81.  Causes  of' 
antipathy  to,  in  England,  527.  Why 
discredited,  527.  528.  Moderate  sec- 
tion of,  657.  Violent  puty  of)  558. 
Question  of  remoyal  of  disabilities  from, 
ii .  60.  Undue  employment  of,  by  James 
IL,  61,  62. 

Roman  Tale,  Fragments  of  a,  yiii.  561. 

Romans  in  Britain,  L  8.  Domestic  habits 
of  the,  83.  Character  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Romans,  y.  97.  Their  regard  for 
the  langua^  and  literature  of  Greece, 

148.  Their  disregard  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  148.  Their  ex- 
dusiye  spirit,  148.  The  Roman  empire 
of  the  time  of  Diocletian  compared  with 
the  Chinese  empire,  149.  Effect  of  the 
yictory  of  Christianity  oyer  paganifim, 

149.  Puriflcation  of  the  Roman  world 
by  the  inyasion  of  the  Barbarians, 
151. 

Rome,  ancient,  bribery  at,  yii.  237. 
Rome,  Church  of;  benefits  of,  in  dark 
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II. )» i.  155.  Ignorance  in  regard  to,  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  iv.  382. 
Trade  with,  383.  Early  English  em- 
basaiea,  their  description  of  the  bar- 
barism of  the  court  and  capital,  383. 
Barbarism  of  the  Russian  legations  in 
England,  884. 

Russia  and  Poland,  diffusion  of  wealth  in, 
as  compared  with  England,  t.  365. 

Rutland,  John,  Earl  of,  ii.  131.  Joins 
the  rising  in  the  North,  276. 

Rutland,  £^rl  of,  his  character,  vi.  187. 

Ruvign J,  Marquess  of.  See  Galway,  Earl 
of. 

Rujter,  Admiral  de,  yi.  281. 

Rye  House  Plot,  i.  210.  Rumbold's  justi- 
fication of,  441. 

Rymer,  y.  532. 

Rjswidc,  (Congress  of,  questions  of  pi^ce- 
denoe,  and  delays,  iy.  313-315.  Terms 
agreed  upon,  321.  The  treaty  signed, 
82i. 

SABBATH,  Judaical,  adopted  by  the 
Puritans,  i.  64. 

SacheyereU,  William,  ii.  362,  414.  His 
clause  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  iii.  208. 
His  impeachment  and  conriction,  yii. 
80,  289,  290. 

Sackyille,  the  Earl  of  (16th  century),  v. 
611;  yi.  427. 

Sackyille,  Lord  George,  yii.  212. 

Saekyille^  Colonel  Edward,  a  Jacobite 
agent;  his  interyiew  with  Marlborough, 
iii.  412.  Forwards  Marlborough's  letter 
to  Melfort,  iy.  100  note. 

Sadler,  Mr.,  reriew  of  his  work  on  the 
Law  of  Population,  >'.  419.  His  style, 
419,  444.  And  spirit,  420.  His  attack 
of  Mr.  Malthus,  420.  His  distinctions 
without  a  difference,  423.  The  great 
discoyeiy  by  which  he  has  vindicated 
the  ways  of  Proridence,  424.  His  Re- 
futation refuted,  470.  The  motto  on 
his  title-page,  470.  His  statements  ex- 
amined and  refuted,  473  et  aeq. 

Safety,  Committee  of  Public,  formation  of 
the,  in  Paris,  yii.  150.  Names  of  the 
persons  composing  the,  159.  Character 
of  the  men  composing  the  committee, 
163.  Its  crimes  ana  blunders,  163. 
Robespierre's  fiendish  motion,  174. 

Saint  Germains,  ii.  346.  James  II.*s 
court  at,  iy.  L  Its  fanaticism  and 
ieaJonsies,  2. 

Saint  Helena,  insurrection  at,  against  the 
East  India  Company,  iii.  472. 

Saint  Ignatius.    See  LoyoU. 

Saint  James's  Square,  L  279.  Nuisances 
in,  281. 

Saint  John,  Henry,  his  accession  to  power 
in  1712,  y.  676,  683.  See  also  Boling- 
broka^  Lord. 
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Saint  John,  Oliyer,  oouns^  against  Charles 
I.'s  writ  for  ship-money,  y.  560,  564. 
Made  Solidtor-Ghpneral,  670. 

Saint  Lewis,  his  persecution  of  heretics, 
yL  194. 

Saint  Lewis,  order  of,  iv.  14. 

Saint  Malo,  ships  burnt  in  the  harbour  of, 
yi.  70. 

Saint  Mawes,  borough  of,  iy.  550. 

Saint  Patrick,  yi.  366. 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  rebuilding  of, 
i.  275.  Opened  for  public  worship  on 
the  Thanksgiying  Day,  iy.  326. 

Saint  Ruth,  French  General,  arriyes  at 
Limerick,  iii.  427.  Sendis  reinforce- 
ments to  Athlone,  431.  Thwarted  by 
Tyrconnel,  432.  His  jealousy  of  Sara- 
field,  432.  Retreats,  434.  Determines 
to  fight,  435.  Giyes  battle  at  Aghrim, 
437.    Killed  in  the  battle,  438. 

Saint  Simon,  Duke  of,  iii.  672.  His 
opinion  of  Lord  Portland,  iy.  316  note. 

Saint  Victor,  aids  the  fiight  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  303. 

Salisbury,  William's  entnr  into,  iL  294. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Eari  of,  conyerted 
to  Popery,  ii.  27.  Conflict  of  his  ser- 
yants  with  the  populace,  181.  Im- 
peached, iii.  203.  His  signature  forged 
by  Robert  Young,  656. 

Salisbury,  John,  editor  of  the  Flying 
Post,  iv.  300. 

Sallust,  ri.  136.  His  merits  as  a  his- 
torian, y.  141.  His  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, 141. 

Salmasius,  Milton's  refutation  of,  y.  33. 

Salyator  Roea,  yii.  70. 

Samson  Agonistes,  y.  12. 

San  Marino,  visited  by  Addison,  vii.  69. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  attends  at  Charles 
II. 's  death-bed,  i.  338.  Consulted  re- 
garding the  papers  left  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Charles  II.,  656.  Declines 
an  Ecclesiastical  Commissionership,  695. 
Meetings  of  prelates  at  his  house,  ii. 
148, 150.  Draws  up  the  petition  of  the 
bishops,  150.  (See  Bishops,  the  Se- 
ven.) His  return  to  his  palace  after 
the  acquittal,  166.  His  pastoral  letter, 
184.  His  counsel  to  James  II.,  240. 
Assures  James  of  his  loyalty,  250.  His 
conversation  with  James,  261,  263. 
Presents  a  petition  for  the  calling  a 
Parliament,  271.  Presides  over  the 
meeting  of  Lords  at  Guildhall,  309. 
The  head  of  the  Royalist  party,  838. 
His  plan  for  a  R^tency,  356,  367  note. 
Absents  himself  from  the  Lords'  de- 
bate thereupon,  369.  Inconsistency  of 
his  principles,  370,  371.  Refuses  to 
taJee  the  oath  of  alle|;iance  to  William 
and  Mary,  423.  His  seclusion,  457. 
Hia  temples  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
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ingn,  7-(.  Charles  I/s  war  with,  76. 
R«OQgnition  of  Charles  II.  by,  102. 
Coaqaered  by  Cromwell,  103.  Under 
Charles  II.,  144.  Prelacy  in,  145. 
Under  the  goTemment  of  Jame9,  Duke 
of  Yorl^  212.  State  of  (1686),  608. 
Buties  in  the  Council,  609.  Farour 
shown  to  Roman  Catholics,  610.  News 
from,  intercepted  by  James  II.,  617. 
Arbitrary  goremment  in,  617.  618. 
Purtial  toleration  under  James  II.,  ii. 
37.  Sympathy  for  the  Seven  Bishops, 
166.  Aflkirs  o^  during  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  inyasion,  360.  Violence  of  the 
rerolution  in,  iii.  1.  Grievances,  2. 
Elections,  3.  Episcopal  clei^  '*  rab- 
bled,*' 4.  Proposed  legislative  union 
with  England,  6.  Prosperity  of,  under 
CromweU,  7  and  note.  Commercial 
relations  with  England,  8.  Motives  of 
the  advocates  for  a  Union,  8,  9.  A 
Union  of  Churches  would  have  been 
iiynrious,  9.  Strength  of  religious 
parties,  12,  13.  Religious  obstinacy, 
and  want  of  political  moral  i ty,  2 1 .  Af- 
hvn  of  (1690).  332.  Ecclesiastical 
anarchy,  338.  Settlement  of  Church 
aifiiirs,  339-343.  General  acquiescence 
therein,  347.  Complaints  of  the  Epis- 
copalians, 348.  And  of  the  extreme 
PMsbyterians,  349.  Meeting  of  the 
Geneml  Assembly  of  the  Church,  353. 
SUte  of,  in  1692,  511.  The  High- 
landers take  an  oath  to  lire  peaceably, 
516.  Disputes  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  dril  government,  654.  State 
of  (1697),  iv.  306.  The  act  for  the 
SettUnff  of  Schools  and  its  effects,  306, 
807.  Bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  Privy 
Council,  308.  Eager  adoption  of  Pater- 
•on's  scheme  for  the  colonisation  of 
Darien,  480-482.  Shares  rapidly  sub- 
scribed for,  483.  Poverty  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  483.  Indignation 
at  the  resistance  of  the  English  Par- 
lUflMnt  to  the  colonisation  scheme, 
490.  Rejoicings  on  the  successful 
estiUdishment  of  the  colony,  494.  Se- 
cond expedition,  495.  Petition  to  the 
King,  on  reoeiring  news  of  the  failure 
of  the  first  expMition,  506.  Union 
wHh  England  the  object  of  William 
IIL's  anxiety  in  his  last  illness,  553. 
Cruelties  of  James  II.,  yi.  114,  125. 
JEtoblishment  of  the  Kirk,  125,  356. 
Progress  of  Scotland  in  wealth  and 
iutelligence  owing  to  Protestantism, 
481. 

BcoCc,  the,  effects  of  their  resistance  to 
Charles  I.,  r.  562  ti  sto.  Ill  feeling 
fxcited  against  them  by  Bute's  elevntion 
to  power,  Tii.  230,  231. 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  risits  Jeffreys  in   the 


SET 

Tower,  iii.  121.    A  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  174. 

Scott,  Major,  his  plea  in  defence  of 
Hastings,  yi.  564,  615.  His  influence, 
616.     His  challenge  to  Burke,  621. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  t.  163.  Rektive  "  cor- 
rectness" of  his  poetry,  398.  His  Duke 
of  Buckingham  (in  '*Peveril"),  412. 
Scotticisms  in  his  works,  rii.  67.  His 
use  of  the  rejected  fragments  of  history, 
y.  158. 

Scourers,  i.  282. 

Sea,  mysterious  horror  of  it  entertained  by 
the  natives  of  India,  yi.  587- 

Sedgemoor,  i.  470.  Battle  of,  472-476. 
Conflicting  accounts,  476  note. 

Sedley,  Catharine.  See  Dorchester,  Conn 
tees  of 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  i.  574;  yi.  492,  493. 
His  speech  on  the  civil  list,  iii.  238. 

Selden,  i.  124. 

"  Self-den^ng  Ordinance,"  i.  93 ;  v.  206. 

Seneca,  his  work  *'0n  Anger,"  yi.  205. 
His  claims  as  a  philosopher,  205.  His 
work  on  natural  philosophy,  208.  The 
Baconian  system  in  reference  to,  233. 

Sermon  in  a  Churchyard,  yiii.  557. 

Settlement  Act  of  (Ireland) ;  Tyrconnel's 
agitation  for  its  repeal,  i.  633.  Debates 
in  the  Jacobite  Irish  Parliament,  ii.  561. 
Resistance  of  James  II.,  563.  The  Bill 
for  its  repeal  carried,  564. 

Seyajec",  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
vi.  583. 

Seward,  Mr.,  yii.  18. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  i.  399.  His  speech 
on  corrupt  elections,  401,  402.  Sensa- 
tion produced  thereby.  402.  Hia  speech 
against  the  auCTientation  of  the  army, 
540.  Joins  William  Prince^f  Orange, 
ii.  273.  His  advice  to  WiUiam,  274. 
Left  in  commnrd  at  Exeter,  276.  His 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  363. 
Xjcader  of  the  Tory  party,  421.  Takes 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  WiUiam  and 
Mary,  424.  Supports  the  Oovemment 
in  its  mea«^res  for  the  preservation  of 
Ireland,  573.  Defends  the  Hungerford 
Commissioners,  iii.  206.  Appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  608. 
His  contest  with  hia  colleagues  for  pre- 
cedence, 509.  His  speech  on  forei^ 
officers,  597.  Resists  the  Triennial 
Bill,  630,  632;  iy.  76.  His  deaUngs 
with  the  East  Ibidia  Company,  37,  133. 
Dismissed  from  office,  97.  Loses  his 
election  for  Exeter,  183.  His  speech 
against  the  Association,  236.  His 
speeches  against  the  attainder  of  Fen- 
wick,  277,  28 1 .  Elected,  in  his  absence, 
for  Exeter  (1698),  424.  His  violent 
speech  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  438. 
11  is  violent  conduct  in  the  prosecution 
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London,  263.  BemonBtrated  with  by 
Somen  and  by  the  King,  264.  Faliely 
aocmed  by  Matthew  Smith  ;  leaves 
England ;  his  remorse,  296. 

Shrewsbury,  Enrls  of,  ii.  127. 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  yi.  640. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  receives  money  from 
France,  i.  180.  His  execution,  211. 
His  attainder  reyersed,  iii.  105.  In- 
quiry into  his  trial,  203. 

Sianey,  Henry.    See  Romney,  Earl  of. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  dyiug  thanksgiying, 
y.  138. 

Sienna,  cathedral  of,  yii.  71. 

Sieyes,  the  Abb^,  M.  Dumont*s  sketch  of 
the  character  of,  v.  637. 

Sinsmund  of  Sweden,  yi.  474. 

SiHus  Italicus,  yii.  77. 

Similitudes,  I)ante*s,  yii.  612. 

Simon,  Saint,  his  character  and  opinions, 
y.  628. 

Simonides,  his  speculations  on  natural  re- 
ligion, vl  456. 

Simpkin,  Mr.,  i.  467. 

Sismondi,  M.,  r.  163. 

Siztns  v.,  ri.  471. 

Skelton,  Colonel  Beyil,  English  enyoy  at 
Amsterdam,  i.  427.  His  endeayours  to 
preyent  Monmouth  from  sailing,  444, 
445.  Engh'flh  envoy  at  Versailles ;  his 
efibrts  to  save  James  II.,  ii.  228, 229.  Re- 
called andcommitted  to  the  Tower,  229. 
Appointed  Lieutemint  of  the  Tower, 
287. 

Skinner,  CVriae,  y.  1. 

Skinners'  Company ;  their  hall  in  Dow- 
gate,  iii.  478. 

Slane  Castle,  iu.  286. 

Slavery,  domestic^  the  cause  of  the  violence 
of  nctions  in  ancient  times,  vii.  695. 

Sleat,Maedonald  of.    See  Macdonald. 

Skiane,  i.  320. 

Smalridge,  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Christ 
Church,  vii.  289. 

Smith,  Aaron,  made  Solicitor  to  the  Trea- 
sury, ii.  418.  Examined  by  the  Lord4 
on  the  commitment  of  Marlboroufrh  and 
Huntingdon,  iii.  596.  His  influence 
with  Sir  John  Trenchard,  662.  Inves- 
t^atcs  the  Lancashire  plot,  iv.  108. 
mM  mismanagement,  110.  His  exa- 
mination by  the  Lords,  1 15.  Appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer,  507. 

Smith,  Adam :  his  alarm  at  the  National 
Debt,  iii.  618. 

Smith,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  101.  Aids  James 
XL's  attack  on  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford, 103,  114. 

Smith,  John,  made  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  iv.  97. 

Smithf  Matthew,  a  spy,  iv.  295. 

Smith,  Robert;  his  "Dying  Testimony,** 
iii.  351  note. 


SOM 

Smollett,  Tobias ;  his  representations  of 
naval  officers,  i.  239.  On  the  National 
Debt,  iii.  617  note.  His  judgment  on 
Lord  Carteret,  vi.  32. 

Smuggling,  systematic,  in  1698,  iv.  368. 

Smyrna  fleet,  plan  for  convoying,  iv.  27. 
Attacked  and  dispersed  in  Lagos  Bay, 
29. 

Snatt,  a  nonjuring  derpyman,  assists  in 
the  absolution  of  Fnend  and  Parkyns 
at  Tyburn,  iv.  230. 

Social  Contract,  vi.  372. 

Society,  Mr.  Southey's  Colloquies  on,  ss 
viewed,  v.  330-368. 

Socrates,  the  first  martyr  of  intellectual 
liberty,  vi.  144.  His  views  of  the  uses 
of  astronomy,  215.  His  reasoning 
exactly  the  reasoning  of  Paley's  Na- 
tural Theology,  456. 

"Soho,"  Monmouth's  cry  at  Scdgemoor, 
I  473,  477. 

Soho  Square,  i.  279. 

Solmes,  Count  of,  occupies  Whitehall,  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  331.  Com- 
mands the  Dutch  troops  in  Ireland,  iii. 
127.  Leads  the  charge  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  294.  Left  in  command  of 
William  III.'s  forces  in  Irehind,  318. 
Commands  the  British  at  Steinkirk, 
581.  Fails  to  support  Macka^'s  divi- 
sion, 582.  Outcry  against  hun,  584. 
Complaints  against  him  in  Parliament, 
597.    Killed  at  Landen,  iy.  22. 

Somers,  John  (afterwaida  Lord),  junior 
counsel  for  the  Bishops,  ii.  171.  His 
speech  at  the  trial,  175.  Enters  Par- 
liament, 363.  At  the  conference  with 
the  Lords  on  the  question  of  declaring 
the  throne  vacant,  384.  Frames  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  388.  Appointed 
Solicitor  Q«neral,  416.  Manager  for 
the  Commons  of  the  Conference  in  the 
case  of  Oates,  iii.  112.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Corporatbns,  207, 
211.  His  speech  on  the  Bill  declaring 
the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  1689 
valid,  247.  Conducts  the  prosecution 
of  Preston  and  Ashton,  381.  Attorney 
General,  602.  Appointed  l/>rd  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  653.  His  eminent 
qualities,  iv.  53.  His  conversation  and 
demeanour,  54.  His  patronage  of  merit, 
54.  Libels  against  him,  55  and  note. 
Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
141.  Promotes  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Princess  Anne  with  William  III., 
143.  Takes  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  Currency,  192.  His  proposed  ex- 
pedient, 197.  Made  Lord  Chiwcellor 
303.  His  pamphlet  against  disbanding 
the  army,  known  as  "The  Balancing 
Letter,"  338-342.  His  retirement,  for 
his  health,  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  426. 
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of  the  Saocewion  in,  t.  63A.  Her 
ttate  nDder  Philip,  641.  Her  liton- 
turs  duriDg  the  16th  ceatuiy,  642.  Her 
state  a  ceutuiY  later,  643.  Effect  pro- 
duced on  her  by  the  Reformation,  646. 
Her  disputed  suocesskm,  647*  648.  The 
Partition  Treaty,  648,  660.  Conduct 
of  the  French  towards  her,  660.  How 
affected  by  the  death  of  Charles,  664 
et  seq.  I>esignation  of  the  War  of  the 
Spaniidi  Succession,  ri.  482.  No  con- 
yersions  to  Protestantism  in,  487.  He- 
volution  of  the  poetiy  of  SfAin,  t.  97. 

Spanheim,  Ezekiel ;  his  share  in  anranging 
the  rejoicings  at  the  Hague  for  William 
m/s  entry  in  1691,  iii.  872. 

Spanish  and  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  time  of 
Ifaehiavelli,  character  o^  ▼.  74. 

Sparre,  the  Dutch  general,  t.  660. 

Sparta,  the  great  men  of,  73.  Mr  Mitfbrd's 
admiration  uf  the  stability  of  the  insti- 
tutions  of,  74.  Keal  character  of  the 
Spartans,  74.  Their  kind  of  liberty,  t. 
136. 

Spectator  (the),  notices  of  it,  vii.  96-100, 
103.  Crowds  of  imitators  of  thc^  vii. 
336. 

Speeches,  tIil  1-442. 

Speke,  Hugh,  i.  603.  Distributes  John- 
son's tracts,  603.  Chiims  the  author- 
ship of  the  fbiged  proclamation  against 
Papists,  ii.  292.  Asserts  himsen  the 
contriTer  of  the  "Irish  night,''  318. 

Spencer,  Charles  Lord  (son  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland),  his  entry  on  public  life, 
iy.  333.  His  taste  for  books,  and 
Whiggism,  334.  Object  of  his  policv, 
334. 

Spencer,  GKH>rge  Earl,  his  able  administra- 
tion of  the  Admiralty,  yii.  396. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  y.  447.  His  opinion  of 
Irish  ballads,  i.  52. 

Spies*  political,  in  France,  vii.  189.  Their 
unpopularity  in  England,  190.  The 
moans  operandi  of  a  spy,  190. 

Spires,  destroyed  by  the  French,  iu  496. 

Spirits,  Milton's  materiality  of  them,  y.  1 8. 

Spnt,  Thomas,Bisl)op  of  Rochester,  i.  269. 
An  Eoclesiastical  Commissioner,  696. 
Reads  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  ii.  164.  Resigns 
the  Commissionership,  206.  Sununoned 
by  Jamca  II.  to  a  conference,  261. 
Takes  the  oath  of  allesianoe  to  William, 
422.  Assists  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  490.  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner  under  William,  iiL  173. 
Withdraan  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 173.  Treasonable  paper  hidden 
in  his  palace,  667.  His  chaimcter,  668. 
Arrested,  669.  His  innocence  proyed, 
660. 

%iiitoii.  Dr.,  y.  686. 
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Stadtholders  of  HoUand,  i.  171. 

Stafford,  WilUam  Howard,  Viscount, 
executed,  i.  204.  His  attainder  reyersed, 
406.  Burnet  8  exhortations  to,  iL  13. 
Incident  at  his  execution,  yi.  110. 

Stair,  Master  o£  See  Dalrymple,  Sir 
John. 

Stamford,  Earl  o^  a  Parliamentary 
general ;  his  defeat  at  Stratton,  i.  90. 

Stamford,  Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of,  accused 
of  participation  in  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
i.  649.  Joins  the  rising  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  the  North,  ii.  276.  Chair- 
man of  the  "  Murder  Committee,"  iii. 
203.  EntertainsWaiiamlU.  at  Brad- 
gate,  iy.  179. 

Stamp  Act,  disaffection  of  the  American 
colonies  on  account  of  the,  yii.  267. 
Repeal  of  the,  261. 

Standing  armies,  strong  ayersion  to,  in 
EngUnd,  i.  626 ;  iy.  332.  Aiguments 
against  them,  336-337.  The  argument* 
self-contradictory,  337.  Lord  Somen* 
reply,  336-342.  Contingency  of  aFrench 
inyasion,  339.  Reference  to  Qrecian 
history,  340  and  note.  To  the  army  of 
;  Hannibal,  341. 
j   Stanhope,  Earl  of,  yi.  41. 

Stanhope,  General,  y.  666.  Commands  in 
Spain  (1707),  673,  676. 

Star  Chamber  (the),  i.  70;  y.  661,  664. 
Abolished,  i.  77 ;  y.  668. 

Staremberig  the  imperial  general  in  Spain, 
(in  1707).  y.  673,  676. 

Statesmanship,  contrast  of  the  Spanish 
and  Dutch  notions  of,  yi.  270. 

Statesmen,  the  character  of,  greatly  affected 
by  that  of  the  times,  y.  231.  'Character 
of  the  first  generation  of  professed 
statesmen  that  England  produced,  yi. 
139—143. 

State  Trials,  yL  108,  111,  127,  198. 

Steel,  Sir  Richard,  yii.  83.  His  character, 
86.  Treatment  of  him,  86.  His  origina- 
tion of  the  Tatler,  89,  90.  His  subse- 
quent career,  96,  100, 100. 

Steeyens,  George,  yii.  16. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of;  iii.  679-683.  Fight 
between  the  French  household  troops 
and  the  British  diyision,  682.  Frenoh 
and  allied  losses ;  moral  effect  of  the 
yictory,  683. 

Steward,  Lord  High,  Court  of  the,  i  662; 
iii.  603. 

Stewart  of  Ballenach,  iii.  82. 

Stewart,  James ;  his  cozrespondenee  with 
the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  ii.  81. 
Attached  to  the  AVhig-Jaoobite  party 
in  Edinburgh,  iii.  344.  His  conduct  as 
Lord  Adyocate  in  the  prosecution  of 
Thomas  Aikenhes'l,  iy.  308. 

Stewarts  of  Appin,  iii.  66.  66. 

Btillingieet,  Edward,  L  862. 
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Sr  Henry  VIII.  and  Omnmer,  44.  The 
aim  modified  bj  Elizabeth,  45. 
Supremo  Court  of  Ualcutta,  account  of,  ri. 

676. 

Sunjah  Bowlah,  Viceroj  of  Bengal,  his 
character,  yi.  407.  The  monster  of 
the  •*  Black  Hole/'  408.  His  flight  and 
death,  416,  420.  Investigation  by  the 
House  of  Commons  into  the  circum- 
stances of  his  deposition,  447. 

Sutherland,  Colonel  Hugh,  repulsed  by 
the  Enniskilleners,  ii.  676. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  iii.  339. 

Sweden,  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
i.  169.  Its  jealousy  of  England  and 
Holland,  iii.  664.  Its  part  in  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance,  vi.  274.  Its  relations  to 
Catholicism,  474. 

Swedish  troops  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii  268. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  constancy  of  the  Irish 
populace  to,  i.  49 1 .  His  patriotism  con- 
fined to  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  466  and  note.  His  birth  and 
early  career,  649.  Secretary  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  650.  Bearer  of  a 
Irtter  to  William  III.  on  the  Triennial 
Bill,  651.  His  diaracter  of  Somcrs, 
ir.  66  note.  Of  Wharton,  62.  His 
position  at  Sir  William  Temple's,  Ti. 
316.  Instance  of  his  imitation  of 
Addison,  riL  61.  His  relations  with 
Addison,  104,  106.  Joins  the  Tories, 
107. 

Swiss  troops  in  the  army  of  William  Prince 
of  Orange,  ii.  259.  Swiss  soldiers  in 
the  time  of  Machiavelli,  their  character, 
V.  74. 

Sydney,  Algernon,  t.  226.  His  reproach 
on  the  scaflfuld  to  tlie  fiherifis,  vi.  129. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  v.  611. 

Syllofl;istic  process,  analysis  of^  by  Aris- 
totle, vi.  230. 


TAAFFE,  the  informer,  an  agent  of 
Trenchard,  iv.  107.  His  proceedings 
in  Lancashire,  108.  His  evidence  de- 
feats the  prosecution,  111.  Sent  to 
prison  by  tne  Lords,  116. 

Tacitus,  his  eminence  as  a  historian,  t. 
143.  As  a  delineator  of  character, 
143. 

TaUard,  Count  of,  his  embassy  to  England, 
iv.  410.  His  instructionH  411.  Splen- 
dour of  his  appointments,  411.  Accom- 
pam'es  William  III.  to  Newmarket,  411. 
i>iscttssions  on  the  Spanit»h  Succession, 
413,414.  His  impression  of  William's 
firmness  and  good  faith,  414.  Renewed 
negotiations  at  Loo,  426.  The  treaty 
signed,  433. 

Talleyrand,  M.  Dumont's  sketch  of  the 
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character  of,  y.  637.  His  fine  percep- 
tion of  character,  y.  219  ;  yi.  258.  Pic- 
ture of  him  at  Holland  House^  642. 

Tallien,  his  attack  on  Bobespierre  in  the 
Convention,  vii.  176. 

Talmash,  Thomas,  serves  under  Marl- 
borough at  Walcourt,  iii.  147.  Serves 
under  Ginkell  in  Ireland,  428.  At 
Athlone,  433.  His  conduct  in  the  battle 
of  Aghrim,  438.  His  high  military 
character,  698.  At  the  btittle  of  Lan- 
den,  iv.  23.  Commands  the  attack  on 
Brest ;  attempts  a  lauding,  101.  Mor- 
tally wounded,  102. 

Tangier,  garrisoned  by  the  English,  i. 
1 60.  Relinquished  by  Charles  II.,  207. 
Culonel  Kirke  at,  492. 

Tankerville,  Ford  Grey,  Earl  of  (Lord 
Grey  of  Wark) ;  a  political  prisoner  in 
the  Tower ;   escapes ;  his  trial  for  the 

.  seduction  of  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley, 
i.  4 1 2.  Lands  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth, 
446.  His  flight  from  Bridport,  449. 
Resists  Monmouth's  design  of  deserting 
his  followers,  468.  His  cavalry  routed 
at  Sedgemoor,  473.  Accompanies  Mon- 
mouth's flight ;  taken,  479.  His  inter- 
view with  the  King,  484.  Ransomed, 
513.  His  speech  on  the  Association,  iv. 
233.  Supports  the  Bill  for  Fenwick's 
attainder,  290.  His  speech  on  the  Bill 
for  disbanding  the  army,  454.  A^ 
pointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  his 
unhappy  career,  607. 

Tarbet,  Visconnt ;  plan  recommended  by 
him  for  the  pacification  of  the  High- 
lands, iii.  66.  His  plan  adopted  by 
William  III.'s  government,  611. 

Tasso,  v.  408.  Difference  of  the  spirit  of 
his  poem  from  that  of  Ariosto,  vi.  472. 
Specimen  from  Hoole's  translation,  vii. 
63.  Character  of  his"  SecchiaRapiU," 
vii.  605. 

Tatlcr  (the),  its  origination,  vii.  89,  90. 
Its  populuritv,  93.  Change  in  its  cha- 
racter, 96.     Its  discontinuance,  96. 

Taunton,  prosperity  of  (1686),  i.  465.  Its 
civil  and  religious  politics,  466.  Young 
ladies  of;  their  ransom  assigned  to  the 
Queen's  maids  of  honour,  609.  Favour 
shown  to,  by  James  II.,  ii.  44. 

Taxation,  parliamentary  consent  necessary 
to,  i.  26.  Importance  of  this  right,  33. 
Thu  right  involved  in  the  question  of 
iShip-money,  71.  The  principles  of  tax- 
ation. V.  346,  347. 
'  Tv.i,  cunsumption  of  (1691),  iii.  469  and 
!       note. 

Teignmouth  destroyed  by  the  French,  iii. 
310.  The  sufferers  relieved  by  church- 
collections  through  England,  312. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  his  high  character  and 
regard  for  Hastings,  \-i  614. 
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Thrales,  Dr.  Johnson's  connection  with 
the,  vii.  347,  354. 

Thucydides,  ehmncter  of  the  speeches  of 
the  ancients,  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
him,  vii.  669.  His  historical  short- 
comings, 701.  His  history  compared 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  t.  128.  Man- 
it||i;ement  of  lus  perspeikive  in  histoij, 

130.  His  speeches  put  into  the  mouths 
of  his  characters,  180.   His  deficiencies, 

131.  School  in  which  he  studied,  133. 
His  style  and  philosophy,  133.  Re- 
garded as  a  delineator  of  character, 
143. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  tl  449,  616,  633.  His 
weight  in  the  government,  616.  Ke- 
tains  the  Great  Seal  under  Lord  Bock- 
ingham,  vii.  367.  Dismissed,  371. 
A^n  Lord  Chancellor,  375. 

Tiboius  Cesar,  Tacitus's  delineation  of 
the  character  o^  v.  143. 

Tickell,  Thomas,  Addison's  chief  favourite, 
vii.  87.  His  translation  of  the  first 
bookoftheUiad,110,  111.  Characterof 
his  intercourse  with  Addison,  110.   Ap- 

g Dinted  by  Addison  Under-secretary  of 
tate.  117.  Addison  entrusts  his  works 
to  him,  1 19.  His  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Addison,  121. 

TiUotson,  Archbishop,  i.  259.  Dryden's 
testimony  to,  260  note.  His  sermon 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  628.  Ex- 
cluded by  James  II.  from  the  discus- 
sion with  Popish  divines,  637.  His 
share  in  the  conversion  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  ii.  128.  Attends  consulta- 
tions of  the  London  der^,  148,  150. 
His  influence  over  the  Princess  Anne, 
381.  His  character  as  a  preacher,  iii. 
170,  171.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  172.  Destined  by 
William  III.  for  the  Primacy ;  his  re- 
luctance, 184.  His  letters  to  Lady 
Russell,  184  note.  His  evidence  in 
favour  of  Halifax,  204.  Consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  395.  Oeneral 
respect  for;  insulted  bv  the  Jacobites, 
895, 396  ajid  note  Fuller's  conduct  to, 
608.  His  death,  it.  112.  His  fimeral, 
112. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  ii.  28. 

Tindal,  his  eharacter  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham's maiden  speech,  vi.  47. 

Tinkers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  vii. 
297. 

Tinvillo,  Fouquier,  his  intr^)duction  to  the 
Revolutionanr  Tribunal  of  Paris,  vii. 
164.    PUu^ed  under  arrest,  178. 

Timh  and  Ahirad,  Marriage  of.  viii.  564. 

Titus,  Silas,  a  Presbyterian,  sworn  of  the 
Priry  Council,  ii.  205.  Deserts  James 
II.,  828.  His  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  Triennial  Bill,  iii.  630;  iv.  77. 


TOR 

"  Tityre  Tus."  i.  282. 

Toddington  Church,  i.  489. 

Toledo,  admission  of  the  Austrian  troops 
into,  in  1706,  v.  670. 

Toleration  Bill  (the),  moved  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  ii.  461.  Conditions  an- 
nexed to,  462,  463.  Its  inconsistencies 
in  theory,  466.  And  practical  merits, 
466.    The  Bill  passed,  467. 

Toleration,  religious,  the  safest  policy  for 
governments,  t.  1 77.  Conduct  of  James 
IL  as  a  professed  supporter  of  it,  vi. 
112-120. 

Torbay,  ii.  263. 

Torcy,  minister  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  his  share 
in  the  conversation  with  Portland  on 
the  Spanish  Succession,  iv.  406-408. 
Resists  the  recognition  of  James  III. 
by  Lewis  XIV.,  541,  543.  His  excuses 
to  the  British  Ambassador,  545. 

Tories;  their  enthusiami  for  James  IL 
at  his  accession,  i.  371.  Thoir  r^ug- 
nancc  to  a  standing  army,  52 G.  Their 
zeal  for  Church  and  King,  554.  Change 
in  their  views  on  the  subject  of  passive 
obedience,  ii.  185,  186.  Their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Revolution,  403-406. 
Their  joy  at  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment by  William  IIL  in  1690,  iii.  219. 
Their  predominance  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, 247.  Their  opinions  on  the  war, 
iv.  51.  Chiefs  of  their  party,  63-67. 
Their  popularity  and  ascendency  in 
1710,  vi.  676.  Description  of  them 
during  the  sixty  years  following  the  Re- 
volution, 683.  Of  Waloole's  time,  44. 
Mistaken  reliance  by  James  II.  upon 
them,  121.  Their  principles  and  eon- 
duct  after  the  Revolution,  132.  Con- 
tempt into  which  they  had  fallen  (1754), 
404.  Clive  unseated  by  their  vote,  404. 
Their  joy  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  vii. 
72,  74.  Analogy  between  their  divi- 
sions in  1704  and  in  181{6,  74.  Their 
attempt  to  rally  in  1707,  80.  Calleil 
to  office  by  Queen  Anne  in  1710,  93. 
Their  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  representation  of  Addison's  Cato, 
92.  Their  expulsion  of  Steele  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  104.  Possessed 
none  of  the  public  patronage  in  the 
reign  of  Geoige  I.,  206.  Their  hatred  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  206,  207,  214. 
Paudtjr  of  talent  among  them,  208. 
Their  joy  on  the  accession  of  Geoise 
m.,  216.  Their  political  creed  on  the 
accession  of  George  L,  217.  In  the  as- 
cendant for  the  first  time  since  th« 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  228. 
See  Whigs. 

Tories  and  Whigs  aAcr  the  Revolution,  t* 
229. 

Torquay,  ii.  254. 
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hhen's  agent  for  bribing  Members  of 
Parliament^  iii.  231.  Re-elected  spea- 
ker, 237.  Mediates  vith  the  nonjnriog 
bishops,  394.  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal,  652.  Accused  of  corrupt 
practices,  iv.  131.  Vote  of  censure  upon 
him,  132. 

Trial  of  the  legality  of  Charles  I.'s  writ 
for  ship-monpy,  v.  660.  Of  Strafford, 
668.     Of  Warren  Hastings,  vi.  630. 

Tribunals,  the  large  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  those  of  Papal  Rome,  vi.  466. 

Triennial  Bill,  iii.  630,  632.  Negatived 
by  Willium  III.,  661.  Again  brought 
in,  and  rejected  by  the  Commons,  iv. 
76.  Passed,  116.  Consultation  of 
William  lU.  with  Sir  W^illiam  Temple 
upon  it,  Ti.  316. 

Triers,  Board  of,  i.  124. 

"  Trimmers,"  i.  192. 

Trinder,  Sergeant,  counsel  against  the 
bishops,  ii.  170. 

Triple  Alliance,  i.  169.  Circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  vi.  269-274.  Its  speedy 
conclusion  and  importance,  274-276. 
Dr.  Lingard's  remarks  on  it,  274.  Its 
abandonment  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, 279.  Reverence  for  it  in  Piiiiia- 
ment,  284. 

Trumbali.  Sir  William,  Secretary  of  State, 
iv.  168.  His  resignation  of  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State  346,  466. 

I'udor  Sovereigns,  i.  31.  Their  tyranny, 
how  checked,  32.  Their  goremroent 
popular  though  despotic,  v.  697.  De- 
pendent on  the  pubhc  favour,  600,  601. 
Corruption  not  necessary  to  them,  vi. 
19.  Parallel  between  the  Tudors  and 
the  Caesars  not  applicable,  v.  602. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  i.  270. 

Turberville ;  his  evidence  against  Stafford, 
i.  204.     Against  College,  208. 

TuHMine,  English  Puritans  in  his  army, 
i.  96. 

Turgot,  M.,  veneration  with  which  France 
cheribhes  his  memory,  ri.  642. 

Turkey-carpet  style  of  poetry,  t.  377. 

Turks,  war  with,  in  Hungary,  i.  416. 
Besiege  Vienna,  ii.  22.  Their  campaign 
on  the  Danube  in  1689,  iii.  146.  Their 
successes  in  1693,  iv.  38. 

Turner,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  his  co- 
ronation sermon,  i.  370.  Visits  Mon- 
mouth, 484.  Takes  part  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Bishops,  ii.  149, 160.  (See 
Bishops,  the  Seven.)  A  nonjuror,  iii. 
169.  Joins  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  363. 
His  letters  to  St.  Germains,  366,  366 
and  note.  Informe<l  against  by  Preston, 
383.     Escapes  to  France,  386. 

Turner,  Colonel,  the  Cavalier,  anecdote  of 
him,  y.  309. 

Turnpike  Acts,  L  294. 


UNI 

Tuscan  poetry,  Addison's  opinion  of,  vii 
79. 

Tntchin,  John,  punishment  of,  i.  606.  His 
interview  with  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower, 
iii.  120. 

Tweeddale,  John  Hay,  Marquess  of,  ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Commissioner  for 
Scotland,  iv.  148.  Directed  to  inquire 
into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  149. 
Takes  up  the  schemes  of  William 
Paterson,  478.  Gives  the  Royal  consent 
to  the  Act  incorporating  the  Darien 
Company,  482.  Dismissed  by  William 
III.,  489. 

Twisdeu,  Sir  William,  i.  640. 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  i. 
669.  His  services  to  James  II.,  and  in- 
famous character,  669, 660.  Appointed 
general  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  628. 
Arrives  at  Dublin,  631.  Remodels  the 
army,  632.  His  mendacity ;  advises  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  goei 
to  Engbind,  633,  634.  Made  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  642.  His  intrigues, 
642.  Arrives  in  Ireland,  644.  Meeta 
James  II.  at  Chester,  ii.  106.  His 
scheme  for  detaching  Ireland  ficom 
England,  119.  His  formation  of  Celtic 
troops,  209.  His  violent  measures, 
212.  NcgotiateswithWilliamlll.,  614. 
His  messages  to  France,  617.  Calls  the 
Irish  to  arms,  618.  Meets  James  at 
Cork,  633.  Advises  James  to  remain 
at  Dublin,  641.  His  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  iii.  294.  Ui);es  the 
abandonmentof  Limerick,  321.  Retires 
to  Galway,  322.  Goes  to  France,  328. 
Reiums  to  Ireland,  426.  Thwarts  Saint 
Ruth ;  his  jealousy  of  Sarsfleld,  432. 
Outcry  against  him ;  leaves  the  camp, 
436.  In  Limerick,  441.  His  death  by 
apoplexy,  442. 

T)*re,  commercial  prosperity  of,  iv.  479. 


TTLSTER,  rebellion  in,  I  88. 

U     Uniformity,  Act  of,  ii.  42.  • 

Union  of  England  with  Scotland,  its  happy 
results,  vi.  366.  Of  England  with  Ire- 
land, its  unsatisfactory  resulta,  367. 
Illustration  in  the  Persian  fable  of  King 
Zohak,  367. 

United  Provinces,  Temple's  accomit  of,  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  vi.  280. 

United  States  of  America,  rapid  increase 
of  the  human  race  in  the,  v.  441.  Causes 
of  this,  441.  Results  of  four  censuses, 
441.  Number  of  slaves  in  the  Union 
in  1810,  442.  And  of  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  in  1817,  443.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  States, 
vii.  363, 368.  Surrender  of  Comwallis, 
366. 
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Vai^f9  (xht),  m 


on 

poetzj,  ▼.  399. 


o^'hariaic,  tL  357. 
T.  2S4,  286;  tuL  IX 


Unrcnitici^  EntglWh,  n.  91.  Hi^ 
•idcntiaB  oC  93.  Tbeir  loT^dtj,  9i. 
Tbdr  pfisople  of  not  vithlM^diiig  £poB 
the  ■Cnideiil  votks  contiiTriiig  Imymtitj, 
tL  492.  Of  Qzlofd  and  Cmaindgt, 
Hmge  IB  their  powtion  in  rriatioo  to 
the  fpyrtrnment  vhen  Bnte  became 
Bfimwtfr,  TO.  2281. 

Uuiici*ili»%  Seoteh,  thcologicnl  tests  bi, 
fpeeeh  on,  Tiii.  334. 

Uses,  SUtnte  d,  hs  pnctknl  Tahie,  r. 
297. 

Ufvrpcr  (n),  to  obtain  the  affectioB  of 
his  sohjeets  most  deserre  it,  rii  214. 

UtiUtarianisiB,  r.  239.  One  of  the  prin- 
tsptl  tenets  ai,  240.  Style  of  vnting 
admired  hj  Utilitanans,  241.  Barren 
theories  of.  the  Utilitarians,  270,  271. 
Dntj  of  exposing  the  lallacj  of  thrir 
argvments,  272.  Lord  Bacon's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Utilitarian  philoeophj,  290. 
Mr,  Bentham*B  exposition  of  the  Utili- 
tarian principle,  292.  Bemarks  on  the 
Utilitarian  tbcorj  of  gorenuneot,  301. 
Delnsion  of  the  Utilitarians,  301.  Origin 
of  their  traits,  301.  Beal  chancter  of 
the  sect,  318.  Their  suwimum  bonum^ 
323. 

Utilitj,  the  key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine, 
ri.  204. 

Utrecht,  the  Treaty  of,  exasperation  of 
parties  on  account  of  it,  v.  680,  681. 
Dangers  that  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  it,  680.  State  of  Europe  at  the 
time,  681.     Defence  of  it,  683,  684. 

I'zes,  Duke  of.  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Landen,  ir.  21. 


TTALENTINE  to  the  Hon.  Mary  C. 
V      Stanhope,  riii.  592. 

Vanderelde,  the  two  brothers,  i.  323. 

Vandyke,  his  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, T.  657. 

^'ansittart,  Mr.,  Goremor  of  Bengal,  bis 
position,  ri.  649.  His  fair  int/ntions, 
feebleness,  and  inefficiency,  650. 

Varelst,  i.  323.  His  portrait  of  James  IL, 
V.  446. 

Vattel,  Tii.  222. 

Vauban,  ii.  231.  Assists  at  the  siege  of 
3Ions,  iii.  379.  Takes  part  in  the  siege 
of  Namur.  574.  Strengthens  the  de- 
fences of  Brest,  iv.  100. 

Va'ulemont,  the  Prince  of;  bis  apprecia- 
tion of  3Iarllx)roiigh's  milifart'  talents, 
iii.  416.  Commands  airainst  Villomv, 
in  Flanders,  ir.  159.     His  skilful  re- 


titst,  1C9L    J^ism  WHInuB.  UL 
SaBn;  ItX 

4ie  liL.  &  wnLtitFT  as  iHl 
as  a  poet  T.  ^t±. 

StciakidC.  nL  i»l.    Tafa*s 

IT.  32L    Tabs  t&e 

BouIkm  ioKm  m    Spam.     in9]»  r. 

674. 

prospencjeC  Br.  CI 
fis  tiae  liwaf  t&eSb- 


'  tliesterifitj  d  mm  ^StpxAieal 

gorcrsflMBt,  TO.  C9iK 
1  a^gtoaod,  the  GifuwDMB 

qnence,  td.  14X     Ha 

in  the  CooreatioB.  I46L     CI 

the  Moontaxn  hcfisre  t&e 

Committee,  166,  1^. 

168.     His  death,  159. 
Temon.  made  SecfeCaFT-  of  3baCi>.  ir.  341 

Elected  ^r  Westrnxmiccr.    42X     H» 

rain  attempt  to  resst  xhm  xit^ieaeeei 

the  Hoose  of  Coamoctf  oa  the  Kesams- 

don  Bin  ^26. 
Temon  Conespoodowe,.   ir.   29-**   iict<»; 

449  note. 
Tenma,  protest  o(  I^iri  H'^^a-^d  aciznsc 

the  coarse  pursued  l-j  Tn^^y^*  ^  ^e 

Congress  of,  tL  ^3X 
Verres,  extensire  briberr  at  tie  rrial  id 

Ti.  192. 
Vcrrio,  L  323. 

Versailles.  Middleton's  Tiait  to.  rr.  14. 
Tersifieatioo,  nuxltTn,  in  a  dex>i  Lasros*. 

T.  8. 
Vestments,  ecclesiastio:!!.  i.  Z^}.  42. 
Veto,  by  Parliament,  on  fh«*  arc»:t:it3«:t 

of  ministers,  r.  199.     Bv  the  C^'jwa  zc 

acts  of  Parliament.  199.' 
Victor    Amadeu?,  Duke  o:  Sar^^r.   xirs 

the  coalition  against  Franoe.  iiL  ^M. 

Deserts  the  coalition,  ir.  2oZ, 
Victoria,  Qneen,  coronation  of,  L  SO. 
Vienna  threatened  by  the  Tnrks^  E.  il 

The  deliverance  of^  riii.  5S2. 
Vigo,  captnre  of  the  Spanish  2aIIr«BS  at, 

in  1702:  V.  660. 
Villani,  John,  his  account  of  the  state  cf 

Florence  in  the  14th  centnrr,  r.  62. 
Villa- Viciosa,  battle  of,  1710,  V.  676. 
Villenage,  extinction  of,  i.  17. 
Villeroy,  Marshal,    French     commaa-ier 

in  the  Low  Countries  in  1696.    ir.  1*5. 

His  position,  157-    Bombards  Bruss^  " ; 

advances   towards   Xamur,    163.     Ee- 

treats,  165. 
Villiers,  Edward,  Viscount.  English  b* 

eotiator  at  Ryswick,  iv.  312. 
VillifT?,  Elizalx'th,  mistrefis   cf  WHliizx 

III.,  ii.  10.     Entreats  Shrewsbtcy  t? 

accept  office,  iv.  72.     Her  marriage  to 

Goorge  Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  cf 
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Orkney;  receives  a  p^nt  of  Crown 
property  in  Ireland,  524. 

Villieni,  Sir  Edwani,  vi.  187. 

Virgil  not  so  "  correct "  a  poet  ns  Homer, 
T.  398.  Skill  \nth  whicn  Addison  imi- 
tated him,  vii.  69.  Idolatry  of  Dante 
for  the  writings  of,  88. 

Viigin,  Ode  to  the,  Petrarch's,  vii.  627. 

Virginia,  viii.  512. 

Vision  of  Judgment,  Southey's,  v.  338. 

Voltairo  the  connecting  link  of  the  literary 
schools  of  Louis  XI  v.  and  Louis  XVL, 
T.  409.  Horace  Walpole*s  opinion  of 
him,  vi.  10.  MeditatM  a  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Bengal,  450.  His  character 
and  that  of  his  com^H^crs,  482.  His 
inten-iew  with  Congreve,  629.  Com- 
pared with  Addison  as  a  master  of  the 
art  of  ridicide,  vii.  90,  92.  Reluctance 
of  the  French  Academy  to  acknowledge 
his  genius,  577. 

Voosius,  Isaac,  his  computations  of  popu- 

•  lation,  i.  221. 

Voters,  qualifications  of,  Mr.  Mill's  views 
regarding,  y.  260. 


WADE,  Nathaniel,  i.  410.  His  share 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  446, 449, 
467.  His  flight,  614.  Escapes  punish- 
ment, 614.  A  witness  in  the  trial  of 
Lord  Delamere,  662. 

"Wages,  effect  of  attempts  by  government 
to  limit  the  amount  of,  vi.  498. 

Wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  i.  324, 
326.  Of  manufacturers,  326.  Of  various 
artisans,  327. 

fTagstaffe,  Thomas,  a  nonjuror,  iii.  160. 
A  Donjuring  bishop,  400.  His  invective 
on  the  death  of  Mary,  iv.  119. 

Wake,  Dr.  WiUiam,  i.  259. 

Wakefield,  Vicar  o^  story  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the,  vii.  316. 

Waloot,  Captain,  a  Kye  House  conspira- 
tor, L  442  note. 

Waloourt,  skirmish  at,  iii.  147. 

Waldeck,  Prince  of,  iii.  147.  Defeated  at 
Flenros,  278. 

Waldegrave,  Lord,  made  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasuiyby  Oeoige  IL,  vi.  71.  His 
attempt  to  funn  an  administration, 
71. 

Waldense«i,  the^  WiUiam  IIL's  interposi- 
tion in  behalf  ot,  iii.  377. 

Wales,  copper  in,  i.  247.     Roads  in,  293. 

Wales,  FMerie  Prince  of,  joined  the  op- 
position to  Walpole,  vi.  46.  His  mnr- 
riage,  47.  Makes  Pitt  his  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,  61.  His  death,  66.  Headed 
the  opposition,  vii.  207.  His  snet-r  at 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  216. 

Woles,  the  IVince  of,  generally  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  minister,  vi.  45. 

VOL.  VIIL  Z 
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Wales,  Princess  Dowagor  of,  mother  of 
George  III.,  vii.  217.  Popular  nbuldiy 
against  her,  230. 

Walker,  Geoige,  at  Londonderry,  ii.  647. 
Chosen  Governor,  650.  Statue  of,  a*: 
Londonderry,  684.  Arrives  in  London ; 
his  reception,  iiu  197.  His  detractors, 
198.  Thanked  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 198.  Made  Bishop  of  Deny, 
290.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Bo^-ne, 
296. 

Walker,  Obadiuh,  master  of  University 
C/ollcgi*,  i  688.  Declares  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  688;  vii.  283.  His 
printing  press  at  Oxford,  i.  606.  In- 
sulted by  the  undergraduates,  ii.  97. 
Impeached,  iii.  203.  His  aspersions 
on  Martin  Luther,  viL  283. 

Walker,  his  tract  on  the  authorship  of 
Icon  Basilike,  iii.  634. 

Wall,  an  Irishman,  PHmc  Minister  of 
Spain,  iii.  464. 

WaUenstein,  vi.  386. 

Waller,  Edmund,  i.  313.  Chnracter  of 
his  poetry,  y.  101.  His  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  vi.  112.  Simi- 
larity of  his  character  to  Lord  Bacon' s, 
169. 

Wallis,  John,  i.  321. 

Wallop,  counsel  for  Baxter,  i.  383. 

Walmesley,  Gilbert,  his  kindness  to 
Samuel  Johnson,  vii.  827,  329. 

Walpole,  Lord,  v.  620,  623. 

Walpole,  Sir  Horace,  review  of  Lord 
Dover's  edition  of  his  Letters  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  vL  1.  Eccentricity  of 
his  character,  2,  3.  His  politics,  3.  Hia 
affectation  of  philosophy,  6.  ^is  un- 
willingness to  be  considen*d  a  man  of 
letti*rs,  6.  His  love  of  the  French 
language,  8.  Character  of  his  works, 
10,  13.  His  sketch  of  Lord  Carteret, 
31. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  retaliation  on 
the  Tories  for  their  treatment  of  him, 
v.  680.  The  "  glory  of  the  Whigs,"  vi. 
17.  His  character,  17  et  seg.  The 
charge  against  him  of  corrupting  the 
Parliament,  20.  His  dominant  ytxB^ 
mon,  20.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  war,  22.  Formidable  chanc- 
tor  of  the  opposition  to  him,  28,  43. 
His  laft  struggle^  26.  Outciy  for  his 
impeachment,  26.  Hi^  conduct  in  re> 
fereuce  to  the  South  Sea  bubble,  40, 
His  conduct  towards  his  collesgues,  42. 
Found  it  necessary  to  resign,  62.  Bill 
of  indeniuity  for  witnein(<*s  brought 
against  him,  62.  His  maxim  in  eleo 
tion  questions  in  the  House  of  Com* 
Dions,  403.  His  many  titles  to  respect^ 
636. 

Walpolean  battle,  the  great,  vL  16. 
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Waaifffvr,  MiUhk  d'ArUav's  «".  44.  hmik  f*«iM.  tu.  477. 
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Ai«a«rtM  Itv  iMt  himI  ifpfuwd 
ly  li«t«;  M3.  Fimftil  It  llutr  in  U 
iMtitalU.  n^  lu  «««rlaMu«,  XTK. 
IMaU  ua  liie  tr^air  M  prM«.  3J7. 
Jifcim*  Uiw»»B,  m  Uf^«  •mA  •mudX 
inaili*^  7^- 
rivil.    Hr«  Civil  War. 

>a.  Iltfiw|\  liM  vww  Ml  Ih^rftiU 
itf  fBTrnia«nff,  tl  S7X  ll««  •ur>al  roo* 
liwi  A  Ikiifia,  972.  Hi*  (i|4mmi  m  Io 
tW  i«>!ic-i*a  lu  U>  Uvfbi  bjr  sov»ni- 
mm\.  s;r. 

(Mb.  lUtMifi  cjT  .•Wliskan.  ii.  4Ml 
r.  a  Jr«Ul.  II    14. 
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VToston  Zoyland,  Feversliani's  head  quar- 
ters at,  i.  470. 

Westphalia,  the  treaty  of,  vi.  465,  481. 

VToymouth,  Thomas  Thyiine,  Viscount, 
receives  Bishop  Ken  ut  Longleat,  iii. 
398. 

Wharton,  Enrl  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Tii.  87.  Appoints  Addison  chief 
s<»crttar)',  87. 

Wharton,  G<)dwin,  iv,  304. 

Wharton,  Henry,  i.  606. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Lord,  ii.  340,  His  speech 
against  the  Abjuration  Bill,  iii.  251. 

Wharton,  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord), 
electc-d  for  Buckinghamshire,  i.  373. 
His  opposition  to  James  II.'s  Gorem- 
ment,  645.  Writer  of  •'Lillibullero," 
ii.  214.  Joins  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
266.  His  early  life,  iv.  59.  His  pro- 
fligacy, 60.  His  real  for  tlie  AVliig  paity, 
60.  His  electioneering  skill,  61.  His 
duels,  62.  Attacks  the  corruption  of 
the  Tory  ministers,  131.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  135. 
Moves  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  187.  Supports  the  Bill  for  Fen- 
wick's  attainder,  290.  Made  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre,  304.  Disappointed  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  State,  344.  His 
electioneering  defeats  in  1608,  424.  His 
dui'l  with  Viscount  Cheyney,  504.  Joins 
in  the  resistance  of  the  Pe<'rs  to  the 
Kesuniption  Bill,  530.  K^-covers  his 
influence  in  Buckinghamshire,  550. 

Whdrton,  Duke  of,  his  speech  in  defence 
of  Atterbury,  vii.  293. 

Wheeler,Mr.,  his  appointment  as  Covernor- 
General  of  India,  ri.  580.  His  conduct 
in  the  council,  582,  586,  593. 

Whig;  origin  of  the  term,  i.  202. 

Whigs ;  their  efforts  to  pass  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  i.  196,  203,205.  Reaction  against, 
207.  Persecution  of,  207.  Their  plots, 
210.  Severe  measures  against,  211. 
Their  straggle  at  the  election  of  1685, 
373.  Their  weakness  in  Parliament, 
402.  Whig  Refugees  on  the  Continent, 
408,  410-415.  Their  correspondence 
with  Engliud,  408.  Support  Monmouth, 
418.  Assemble  at  Amsterdam,  421. 
Their  plan  of  action,  423.  The  leaders 
of  the  party  keep  al«x>f  from  Monmouth, 
460.  l*lan  of  the  Whig  p«rt y  for  filling 
the  throne  by  election,  4K3-485.  Their 
temper  after  the  Revolution,  ii.  406. 
Their  principles  in  regard  to  oaths 
of  allegianc«%  iii.  156.  Their  triumph 
over  the  High  Churchmen,  150.  Their 
vindictire  measures,  201.  Their  design 
upon  thn  corporations,  207.  Defeated 
therein,  211.  Oppose  the  King's  going 
to  Ireland,  218.  Their  violence  re- 
fttznined  by  William  IIL,  210.    Their 


discontent,  233.  Their  general  fidelity , 
treason  of  a  few,  235.  Their  tactics  in 
the  Parliament  of  1690,  246.  Proiwso 
tlio  Abjuration  Bill,  248.  Their  want 
of  liberality  towards  the  Irish,  456  and 
notes.  Subsequent  change  in  their 
sentiments,  457.  Support  Williiini's 
foreign  policy,  iv.  50,  52.  Their  Parlia- 
mentary strength  and  organisation,  52. 
Chiefs  of  their  party,  52-62.  Their 
fccliu'TS  in  regard  to  Ij'enwick's  confes- 
sion, 271.  Division  in  their  party  on 
tho  question  of  disbanding  the  arm}', 
335.  Success  of  their  administration, 
421.  Unpopularity  of,  in  1698,  422. 
Evils  caused  by  their  retention  of  office 
after  Parliamentary  defeats,  451,  452. 
Their  unpopularity  and  loss  of  power  in 
1710,  V.676.  Their  position  in  Wal- 
pole's  time,  vi.  44,  46.  Doctrines  and 
literature  they  patronised  during  the 
seventy  years  they  were  in  power,  131. 
Exclamations  of  George  IL  against 
them,  133.  Their  violence  in  1679,111. 
The  King's  revenge  on  them,  112.  Re- 
vival of  their  strength,  112.  Their  con- 
duct at  the  Revolution,  122,  124.  After 
that  event,  124.  Mr.  Courtenay's  re- 
mark on  tliose  of  tho  17th  centurj',  247. 
Attachment  of  literary  men  to  them 
after  the  Revolution,  vii.  62.  Their  fall 
on  the  accession  of  Anne,  73, 94.  In  tho 
ascendant  in  1705,  80.  Queen  Anne's 
dislike  of  them,  93.  Their  dismissal  by 
her,  94.  Their  success  in  tho  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  94.  Dissen- 
sions and  reconstruction  of  tho  Whif^ 
government  in  1717,  116.  Enjoyed  all 
tho  public  patronage  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  206.  Acknowledged  tho 
Duke  of  Newcastle  as  their  leader,  208. 
Their  power  and  influence  at  the  close 
of  tho  reign  of  George  II.,  211.  Their 
support  of  the  Brunswick  dynast}',  212. 
Division  of  them  into  two  classes,  old 
and  young,  252.  Superior  character  of 
the  young  Whig  school,  254.  TheWhiga 
the  party  of  opposition  in  1780,  vii.  365. 
Their  accession  to  power,366.  See  Tories. 

Whig  and  Tory,  inversion  of  tho  meaning 
of,  V.  676. 

Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  Revolution,  r, 
227.  Their  relative  condition  in  1710, 
676.  Their  essential  characteristics, 
vii.  204.  Their  transformation  in  tho 
reign  of  George  I.,  204,  206.  Analogy 
prcsentecl  by  France,  204.  Their  rela- 
tive progress,  T.  676.  Subsidence  of 
party  spirit  l»etween  them,  vii.  207.  Re- 
yival  under  Bute's  administration  ofth* 
animosity  lH>tween  them,  229. 

Whitby,  Dr.  Daniel,  1.  259. 

White.    See  Albcville,  Marquess  oL 
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White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  ii.  149. 
(See  Bishops  ,  the  Seven.)  Summoned 
by  James  II.  to  a  conference,  261.  A 
nonjuror,  iil  159.  Attends  Fenwickon 
the  scaffold,  iv.  298. 

Whitefriars(Alsatia), i. 284.  PrivUegesof, 
iv.  301.    The  privileges  abolished,  302. 

Whitehall,  Court  of,  i.  286,  286.  The 
palace  burnt  down,  iv.  379,  380. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  i.  62. 

Whitoift,  master  of  T^nity  College,  Cam- 
brioge,  his  character,  vi.  147.  His 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  368.  His  zeal 
and  activity  against  the  Puritans,  475. 

Whitney,  James,  a  highwayman ;  his  cap- 
ture and  trial,  iii.  594.     Executed,  595. 

Wickliffe,  John,  juncture  at  which  he 
rose,  vi.  463 ;  his  influence  in  England, 
Oermany,  and  Bohemia,  463. 

Wicklow,  anarchy  in,  ii.  620. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  English,  Dutch,  and  French 
fleets  ofl^  iii.  274. 

Wilberforce,  William,  vi.  625.  His  visit 
to  the  Continent  with  William  Pitt,  vii. 
371.    Returned  for  York,  377. 

Wildman,  John ;  his  character,  i.  409. 
Deceives  Monmouth,  424.  His  cow- 
ardice, 460.  Joins  William  at  the 
Hague,  ii.  234.  His  violent  proposals, 
237.     Made  Postmaster  General,  418. 

Wilkes,  John,  consUmcy  of  the  populace 
to,  i .  49 1 .  Conduct  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  his  election  for  Middle- 
sex, Y.  232.  His  comparison  of  the 
mother  of  George  III.  to  the  mother  of 
Edward  III.,  vii.  232.  His  persecution 
by  the  Grrenville  administration,  241. 
Description  of  him,  241.  His  North 
Briton,  242.  His  committal  to  the 
Tower,  242.  His  discharge,  242.  His 
Essay  on  Woman  laid  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  244.  Fights  a  duel  with  one 
of  Lord  Bute's  dependants,  244.  Flies 
to  France,  244.  His  works  ordered  to 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  himself 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
outlawed,  245.  Obtains  damages  in  an 
action  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers, 
245.  Betums  from  exile  and  is  elected 
for  Middlesex,  272.  Compared  to  Mira- 
beau,  636. 

Wilkie,  David,  recollection  of  him  at  Hol- 
land House,  vi.  542.  Failed  in  por- 
trait-painting, vii.  50. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  170.  His 
final  interview  with  Philip  IV.,  iv. 
459. 

William  II.  of  Holland,  i.  171. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
King  of  England  ;  his  birth ;  succeeds 
to  the  govemniont  of  Holland,  i.  171. 
His  heroic  resistance  to  the  French, 
172.     His  niarriago  with  the  Prineiss 
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Maiy,    178.      Population   retmns  ob- 
tained by,  222.      His  artillery,  239. 
His  reception  of  Monmouth   in   Hol- 
land, 413.    His  advice  to  Monmouth* 
416.    His  endeavours  to  prevent  Mon- 
mouth's  attempt   426,   445.      Which 
are     obstmcted    by    the  Amsterdam 
magistrates,  427.    Sends    back    regi- 
ments to  James  IL,  445,  463.  His  per- 
sonal   appearance,   ii.  1.      Early   life 
and  education,  2,  3.     Theological  opi- 
nions, 3,  16.    Militazy  talents,  4.   His 
fearlessness,  5,  6.    His  bad  health,  6. 
His  cold  manner  and  strong  passionB, 
7.   His  friendjihip  for  Bentinck,  8.  His 
letters,    8.      His    relations    with  the 
Princess  Mary,  10,  15.     (See  Burnet.) 
His  relations  with  English  parties,  16. 
His  feelings  towards  England,  1 7.    His 
love  for  Holland,  17.     His  determined 
hostility  to  France,  18.     His  religious 
fatalism,  19.    His  European  policy,  2(). 
His  policy  towards    England,    21-23. 
His  conduct  to  Monmouth,    23.    Be- 
comes the  head  of  the  English  opposi- 
tion, 24.    Kejects  Mordaimt's  project 
of  an  invasion,  26.     Condemns  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  58.     His  re- 
monstrance to  James    U.,    68.     His 
views  respecting  English  Papists,  59. 
His  correspondence  with  English  states- 
men,  78.    His  disputes  with  Jamey. 
79.     Declares  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  Iloman  Catholics,  82.     Sends  to 
congratulate  James  on  the  birth  of  his 
son,  163.     His  conversation  with  Ed- 
ward  Russell,    192.     Keceives  invita- 
tion from  the  conspirators,  197.     Diffi- 
culties of  his  enterprise,  199-201.  His 
ulterior  views,    202.     His  representa- 
tions to  different    powers,    219.     His 
military  and  naval  preparations,  221. 
Beceivcs  assurances  of   support,    221. 
His  intense  anxiety,  226.     Obtains  tlu- 
sanction   of  the  States  General,  232. 
His  Declaration,  235.     Takes  leave  I't' 
the  States  General,  247.     Sets  sail ;  is 
driven  back  by  a  storm,  248.     His  Dv 
claration  reaches  EngUnd,  248.     Sets 
sail  again,  250.     Arrives   at  Torbsy. 
253.       His    Landing,    255.      Signally 
favoured  by  the  weather,  256.     Orders 
a  Thanksgiving,  256.     His  entrj-  into 
Exeter,  257.     Imposing  appearance  of 
his  troops ;  his  artillery,    259.     Good 
conduct  of  his  troops,  260.     Delay  of 
people  of  note  in  joining  him,  2G4.  Hi^ 
addnss  to  his  followrs  at  Exrt<r, 274- 
His   advance,  276.     Enters  SalisburA. 
29 1.  Dissension  amongst  his  fi  llowers. 
295.     Koceiv«^s  Jaiin's's  roninrssiouer* 
at    Ilunurrford,    298.     His    ]  n>ix)sjl>. 
301.     His  moasun^s  to  preserve  order, 
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SIO.  His  cmbamissmeiit  at  the  deten- 
tion of  James,  325.  ^t  WindHor,  328. 
His  troops  occupy  Whitehall,  331. 
Arrives  at  St  Jameses,  332.  Difficulty 
of  his  position,  334.  Assembles  the 
Parliamentary  Chambers,  336.  Orders 
Barillon  to  leave  England,  339.  Re- 
ceives the  address  ox  the  Peers,  341. 
Of  the  Commoners ;  summons  a  Con- 
Tention ;  his  measures  to  preserve 
order,  341.  His  tolerant  policy,  342. 
Summons  a  meeting  of  Scotchmen,  352. 
His  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Mary, 
859.  Declares  his  views,  381.  De- 
clared King  by  the  Convention,  389;  vi. 
124.  Accepts  the  crown,  iii.  390.  Is 
prudaimed,  391.  His  anxieties,  401. 
AeacUon  of  public  feeling  against  402, 
403.  His  difficulties,  407.  Assumes 
the  direction  of  foreign  affiiirs,  409. 
His  ministers,  410-418.  His  spcedi  to 
Parliament,  420.  His  high  cstiniution 
on  the  Continent,  43G.  Personal  un- 
popularity in  England,  437.  His  bad 
nealth,  440;  v.  657.  His  works  at 
Hampton  Court,  ii.  441,  442.  Hesides 
at  Kensington  House,  443.  His  foreign 
favourites,  444.  Suffers  from  his  prtr- 
deoessors*  maladministration,  445^46. 
And  from  the  dissensions  of  his  mi- 
nisters, 446-450.  His  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  450-452.  His 
ecclesiastical  policy,  456.  Attempts  to 
compromise  between  the  Church  and 
Dissenters,  482.  His  coronation,  490. 
Prodaims  war  against  France,  498. 
His  inabihty  to  send  troops  to  Ireland, 
614.  Negotiates  with  Tyreonnel,  514. 
His  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
donderry, 584.  Summons  a  Con- 
vention for  Scotland,  iii.  3.  His  vex- 
ation at  the  outrages  on  the  Scoteli 
clen^,  5.  His  impartiality  in  regard 
to  Church  government,  11.  His  reply 
to  Scotch  Episcopalians,  12.  His  letter 
to  the  Scotch  Convention,  13.  His 
instructions  to  his  agents  in  Scotland, 
14.  Sends  a  force  to  Edinburgh,  29. 
Proclaimed  King  in  Scotland,  31.  Ac- 
cepts the  crown  of  Scotland,  35.  Re- 
fuses to  pledge  himself  to  religious 
persecution,  86.  Disliked  by  the  Co- 
venanters, 87.  His  ministers  for  Scot- 
land, 88.  Becomes  unpopular  with 
the  Whigs,  122.  Naval  afiairs  under 
him,  144.  His  continental  policy,  145. 
Negotiations  with  the  Dutch,  146.  Ap- 
points the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
172.  His  unpopularity  with  the  clergy, 
177.  Refuses  to  touch  for  the  king's 
evil,  180.  His  mefisage  to  Convoeu- 
tion,  188.  Recommends  the  Indemnity 
Bill,  2tt2.    Disgusted  with  his  poution, 
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216.  Purposes  to  retire  to  Holland. 
216.  Changes  his  intention,  and  re- 
solves to  go  to  Ireland,  217.  Pro- 
rogues Paxiiament^  219.  His  indul- 
gence to  noijurors,  210.  Makes  changes 
in  his  government,  223.  His  scruples 
against  employing  bribery,  229.  Com- 
pelled to  adopt  it,  230.  General  fast 
for  his  departure,  234.  His  speech  to 
the  new  Parliament,  237.  His  dislike 
of  the  Abjuration  Bill,  251.  Submits 
to  Parliament  the  Act  of  Grace,  252. 
Puts  an  end  to  political  proscriptions, 
253.    Prorogues  Parliament,  255.    His 

S reparations  fur  the  war,  255.  His 
ifficultics,  265.  Appoints  the  Council 
of  Nino,  269.  SoU  out  for  Ireland,  271. 
Affronts  l*rince  George  of  Denmark ; 
sets  sail  from  Cliester,  271.  Lands  at 
Carrickfergiis,  282.  At  Belfast,  283. 
His  military  arrangements,  284.  His 
donation  to  Presbyterian  ministers ;  his 
affability  to  his  soldiers,  284.  Marches 
southwards,  285.  His  army,  285.  R<v- 
eoimoitres  the  enemy,  291.  Wounded, 
292.  Pusses  the  iioyne,  296.  His 
conduct  in  the  battle,  296.  His  entry 
into  Dublin,  303.  His  reported  death, 
303,  304.  His  lenity  censured,  316. 
Receives  news  of  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  317.  Takes  Wuterford,  318. 
Arrives  before  Limerick,  322.  Loses 
his  artillery,  324.  Assaults  the  town  ; 
repulsed,  327.  Raises  the  siege,  328. 
Returns  to  England,  329.  His  recep- 
tion. 329.  Sends  Melville  to  Scotland 
us  Lord  High  Commissioner,  336. 
His  government  obtains  a  majority  in 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  337.  Dissatis- 
fied with  the  settlement  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  352.  His  letter  to  the  General 
Assembly,  353.  Opens  Parliament, 
355.  Departs  for  Holland,  368.  His 
vuyngc  to  Holland,  369.  His  danger ; 
lands,  and  proceeds  to  the  Hague,  370. 
His  enthusiastic  reception,  370,  372. 
His  speech  to  the  Congress,  374.  £Us 
administration  of  foreign  affiiirs,  375, 
377.  His  relations  with  Roman  Cath- 
olic princes ;  obtains  toleration  for  the 
Wjildenses,  377.  His  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  a  coalition,  378. 
His  attempt  to  relieve  Mons,  380. 
Returns  tu  England,  380.  His  cle- 
mency to  Jaoubito  conspirators,  384. 
Treason  among  his  courtiers,  407, 
408.  Returns  to  the  Continent,  415. 
His  indecisive  campaign  in  Flanders, 
417.  Fine  gentlemen  in  his  csmp, 
417.  Returns  to  England ;  opens  Par- 
liunient;  favourable  prospects.  459. 
His  spi'ech,  460.  His  employment  of 
Dutchmen,  490.    Receives  infurmatiou 
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Dmfions  in  his  household,  466.  His 
oodoaTOurs  to  conciliate  Portland,  467, 
468.  His  return  from  the  Continent, 
606.  liif  speech  on  opening  Parlia- 
ment, 513.  His  grant  of  Irish  lands 
to  the  Countess  of  Orkney  (Elizabeth 
Yilliers),  624.  His  answer  to  the 
Speaker  on  his  grants  of  Irish  forfeited 
estates,  527.  Prorogues  Parliament  in 
displeasure,  638.  His  declining  health, 
642  and  note.  Keceires  tidings  of  the 
proclamation  of  James  IIL ;  his  mea- 
sures, 646.  Returns  to  England,  648. 
Dissolves  Parliament,  649.  ALurming 
state  of  his  health,  6v>2.  His  last  letter 
to  Heinsius ;  his  fall  from  horseback, 
663.  His  message  to  Parliament  re- 
commending measures  for  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  653.  Suffers  under  a 
complication  of  diseases,  t.  65G.  His 
death-bed,  iv.  665.  His  death,  556 ;  r. 
657.  Low  state  of  national  prosperity 
and  character  in  his  reign,  229.  His 
feeling  in  reference  to  the  Smnish  suc- 
cession, 655.  Coalition  which  he  formed 
against  Lewis  XIV.  secretly  favoured 
by  the  Pope,  vi.  481.  His  rices  not 
obtruded  on  the  public  eye,  519.  Ad- 
dison's lines  to  him,  vii.  59. 

Williams,  Sir  William,  Solicitor  Gonoiml, 
u,  144.  Conducts  the  prosecution  of 
the  bishops,  169,  172,  176^  178.  Ke- 
warded  with  a  baronetcy,  204.  His 
treachery  to  James  II.,  328.  Attickb 
James  In  Parh'ament,  365.  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  of  Jacobites  at 
Manchester,  ir.  110,  111,  His  charuc- 
ter  as  a  lawyer,  yi.  164.  His  new  of 
the  duty  of  counsel  in  conducting  pro- 
secutions, 164. 

Williams,  Bean  of  Westminster,  his  scr- 
ricea  to  Buckingham,  and  counsel  to 
him  and  the  king,  ri  187. 

Williams,  John,  his  character,  vi.  639 :  vii. 
16.  Employed  by  Hastings  to  write iu 
his  defence,  yi  639. 

Williams,  Mrs.,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  lioustt, 
yii.  848. 

Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  Englisli  no*^ 
tiator  at  Ryswick,  ir.  315.  ComnuH- 
•ioner  for  signing  the  Treaty  of  Lou, 
433. 

Will's  Coffee  House,  i.  288. 

Wilson,  Maigurct,  munler  of,  i.  390. 

Wilson, William ;  his  **  Dying  Testimony,** 
iti.  4  note. 

Wiltshire,  Charies  Paulct,  Karl  of,  ii.  23 », 
363. 

Wimbledon  Church,  Lord  Burleigh  at 
mass  at,  r.  690. 

Wiocanton,  skirmish  at,  ii.  277. 

Winebelaea,  Earl  of,  protects  Jamrs  II. 
from  the  Kentish  fishermen,  ii.  321. 
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Winchester,  JeflBreys  at,  i.  496,  600. 
James  II.'s  attempt  to  iutimiduto  the 
corponition,  ii.  141. 

Windham,  John ;  his  speech  against  a 
standing  army,  i.  643. 

Windham,  Hr.,  his  opinion  of  Sheridan's 
speech  against  Hastings,  vi.  627.  His 
ailment  for  retaining  Francis  in  the 
impeachment  against  Hastings,  629. 
His  appearance  at  the  trial,  631,  His 
adherence  to  Burke,  636. 

Window  Tax,  proposed  by  Montague,  iv. 
201. 

Windsor.  Roman  Catholic  procession  at, 
ii.  88.    The  Prince  of  Orange  at,  328. 

Wine,  excess  m,  not  a  sign  of  illbreeding 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  vii.  84. 

"  Wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  proper  value 
of  the  plea  of,  vii.  64,  66. 

Wit,  Addison's,  compared  with  tluit  of 
Cowley  and  Butler,  vii.  90. 

Withins,  Sir  Francis,  i.  603. 

Witsen,  Nicholas,  Dutch  envoy  to  con- 
gratulate William  of  Orange  on  his 
succes.<t,  ii.  349. 

Witt,  John  de,  power  with  which  ho 
governed  Holland,  vi.  267.  His  inttT- 
view  with  Temple,' 270.  His  manners, 
270,  272.  His  confidence  in  Temple 
and  deception  by  Oharie»'s  Court,  277, 
279.     His  violent  death,  281. 

Wolcot,  vii.  16. 

•♦Wolf-land;"  name  i»pplied  to  Ireland, 
ii.  504  note. 

Wolfe,  General,  Pitt's  panegyric  upon,  vi. 
49.  His  conquest  of  Quebec,  and  death, 
71.     Monument  voted  to  him,  71. 

Wolseley,  Colonel,  sent  by  Xirke  to  sup- 
port tht^  Kiiuiskilleners,  ii.  686.  De- 
feats MountciKhel  at  Newton  Butler, 
587.  588.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
iii.290. 

Wolsey  ;  his  magnificence,  i.  255. 

Women,  condition  of,  among  the  Qreeks, 
vii.  621.  Among  the  Romans,  621. 
Superstitious  veneration  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  the  warriors  of 
the  North  of  Europe,  622.  Their  insight 
into  motives,  132.  Rejected  by  Mr. 
Mill  from  all  share  in  government,  258. 
Identity  of  intert^st  between  the  fK>xes, 
259.  Right  of  women  to  vote  as  well 
as  men,  284. 

Wood,  T.;  his  "Angli»  Notitia,"  i.  2.)7 
note. 

Wood's  Hirtory  of  Bath,  ii.  148  note. 

Woodfsll,  Mr.,  his  dealings  with  Junius, 
ii.  197. 

Woodstock,  Lord,  pon  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  forfeited  Irish  proi)erty  be- 
stowed on  him,  iv.  522. 

Woodward,  the  naturalist,  i.  320. 

Woollen  manufacture,  i.  267. 
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Woreeiter,  {.  265.    Biota  «t»  699. 

Worcefter,  BfazqoieM  of;  hit  steam  en- 
gine, L  291. 

Wordfworth,  nktiTe  "  eonrectness**  of 
his  poetiy,  T.  898.  Bjxon's  distaste 
Ibr,  i08.  Chmtcteristioi  of  his  poenis, 
409,  414.  His  egotism  as  exhibited 
in  Us  writinga^  riL  620. 

Works,  pablic^  employment  of  the  jmblie 
ireaUh  in,  t.  847.  Pnblic  and  private, 
eomparatiTe  yalne  of»  347f  848. 

World,  th^  TiL  888.  Its  remarks  on  the 
HteniT  genius  of  Johnson,  889. 

Wno,  Sir  Christopher,  i  276,  822. 

Wri^^  Sir  Bobert,  made  Lord  Chief 
Justuie  by  James  IL,  iL  90.  Commis- 
aionerat  Oxford  on  the  aflkirs  of  Magda- 
lene Collep^  111.  CoosoltedbyJames^ 
142.  Presides  atthetrialof  the  bishops, 
169.  Overawed  by  the  general  feelings 
178.  His  summing  up,  176.  Betains 
his  post,  206. 

Writing;  grand  canon  ci,  r,  689. 

Wnrtemberg;  Charles  FMeriek.  Bake  of, 
iiL  290,  881.  J<»ns  Ginkeirs  armj  in 
Ireland,  429.  Yolnnteers  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone, 
433. 

WychfTlcy,  WiUiam,  iL  28.  Hislltonuy 
merits  mxA  firalts;  vi  608.  His  birth, 
fiimily,  and  edncadoo,  608.  Age  at 
which  he  wrote  his  jjays,  604.  His 
fiivonr  with  the  Duchess  of  Clereland, 
606,  606.  His  mazxiage,  609.  His 
embarrassments,  609.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Pope,  611,  512.  His  cha- 
ract4T  as  a  writer,  513,  616.  His 
serere  handling:  hj  Collier,  624.  Ana- 
logy between  him  and  Congreve,  631. 

Wyciiffe,  I  16. 


XENOPHON,  historical  value  of  his 
treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  vii. 
702.  Character  of  his  histcor,  v.  134. 
HiB  Life  of  Cyrus,  1 34.  His  Expedition 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  and  Uistory 
of  G^recian  Afikirs,  134.    His  supersti- 
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tion  and  horror  of  popular  torUulae^ 
184.  Begarded  as  a  delineator  of  db- 
ractor.  148.  His  report  of  the  rawB- 
ing  of  SocnUes  in  confiitation  of  Aiit- 
todemns>  vi.  456. 


YABMOUTH,  changes  of 
at,  iL  140. 

Yarmouth,  Earl  of,  iL  133. 

Yeomanry,  under  Charles  IL ;  their  iiifls- 
enoe  and  sentimenta,  i.  262. 

Yonge,  Sir  William,  ri.  44. 

YotK,  L  265.  Archbishopric  of;  690.  Ar- 
chiepisoopal  province  of,  iiL  182. 

York,  Council  of,  i.  71.     Abolished,  77. 

York,  Duchess  of  (Ann  Hyde);  htr 
death,  L  IGo. 

York,  James,  Duke  of.     See  James  IL 

York,  Duke  of,  son  of  Georse  IIL,  tL 
290.  Ajixiety  excited  by  nis  sudden 
return  from  Holland,  310.  Detesta- 
tion of  him,  311.  Bevi val  of  the  ques- 
tion of  his  exclusion,  312. 

York  House,  the  London  residence  of 
Bacon  and  of  his  father,  vi.  185,  201. 

Young,  Bobert,  his  villanous  cfaanctcr 
and  adventures,  iii.  554,  555.  Forp% 
a  paper  in  proof  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  556. 
Oives  information  to  tho  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 557.  His  detection  and  impudent 
conduct,  560,  561.  His  subsequent 
career,  562. 

Young,  Dr.,  his  testimony  to  Addition's 
colloquial  powers,  vii.  83. 


ZOHAK,  King,  Persian  fable  of,  tL 
357. 
Zulestein ;»  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  England,  iL  79.  His  congr.ittila- 
tory  mission  on  the  birth  of  the  Prine# 
of  Wales,  163.  Sent  to  James  II.  at 
Bochestcr,  326.  His  interview  vith 
James  at  Whitehall,  327.  Appointtd 
Master  of  the  Bobes,  417.  Accom- 
panies William  IIL  to  Holland,  iiL  369. 


THE  END. 
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